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PREFACE. 


I  SHOULD  not  have  yentured  to  undertake  the  soper- 
intendence  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Works  of  Shake- 
speare, had  I  not  felt  confidence,  arising  not  only  out 
of  recent  but  long-continued  experience,  that  I  should 
enjoj  some  important  and  peculiar  adyantages.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  I  was 
sure,  would  allow  me  to  resort  to  their  libraries,  in 
cases  where  search  in  our  public  depositories  must  be 
unavailing,  in  consequence  of  their  inevitable  deficien- 
cies :  this  of  itself  would  have  been  a  singular  facility ; 
but  I  did  not  anticipate  that  these  two  noblemen 
would  at  once  have  permitted  me,  as  they  have  done, 
to  take  home,  for  the  purpose  of  constant  and  careful 
collation,  every  early  impression  of  Shakespeare's  pro- 
ductions they  possessed. 

The  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  noto- 
riously the  most  complete  in  the  world  :  his  Grace  has 
a  perfect  series,  including,  of  course,  every  first  edition, 
several  of  which  are  neither  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  nor 
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in  the  British  Mnseum ;  and  Lord  Francis  Egerton  has 
various  impressions  of  the  utmost  rarity,  besides  phijs, 
poems,  and  tracts  of  the  time,  illustrative  of  the  works 
of  our  great  dramatist.  All  these  I  have  had  in  my 
hands  during  the  preparation  and  printing  of  the 
ensuing  volumes,  so  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  going  over  every  line  and  letter  of  the  text,  not 
merely  with  one,  but  with  several  original  copies  (some- 
times vaiying  materially  from  each  other)  under  my 
eyes.  Wherever,  therefore,  the  text  of  the  present 
edition  is  faulty,  I  can  offer  no  excuse  founded  upon 
want  of  most  easy  access  to  the  best  authorities. 

With  regard  to  the  notes,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
the  substance  of  them  has  been  derived,  in  many  if  not 
in  most  instances,  from  those  of  preceding  editors :  I 
have  given  rather  their  results  than  their  details ;  and 
the  bibliographical  and  philological  knowledge  obtained 
of  late  has  enabled  me  now  and  then  to  correct  their 
mistakes,  not  unfrequently  to  confirm  their  conjecture^ 
and  sometimes  to  add  to  their  information.  Having 
devoted  more  than  thirty  years  of  my  life  to  the  study 
of  our  early  popular  literature,  I  have  here  and  there 
found  occasion  to  dissent  from  the  opinions  of  my 
predecessors:  I  have  expressed  that  dissent  with  as 
much  brevity  as  possible,  but,  I  hope,  with  due  respect 
for  the  learning  and  labours  of  others.  I  have  never 
thought  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the  angry  contro- 
versies of  some  previous  editors,  upon  matters  of  trifling 
import,  bearing  in  mind  the  prophetic  words  of  Ben 
Jonson,  when  he  exclaims  in  his  ''  Discoveries,"  *'  What 
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a  sight  it  is,  to  see  writers  committed  together  by  the 
ears  for  ceremonies,  syllables,  points,  colons,  commas^ 
hyphens,  and  the  like ;  fighting,  as  it  were,  for  their 
fires  and  altars,  and  angry  that  none  are  frighted  at 
their  noises !" 

My  main  object  has  been  to  ascertain  the  true  lan- 
guage of  the  poet,  and  my  next  to  encumber  his  lan- 
guage with  no  more,  in  the  shape  of  comment,  than  is 
necessaiy  to  render  the  text  intelligible;  and  I  may 
add,  that  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  per- 
spicuity of  Shakespeare's  mode  of  expressing  his  own 
meaning,  when  once  his  precise  words  have  been 
established. 

The  Introductions  to  the  separate  dramas  are  in- 
tended to  comprise  all  the  existing  information  re- 
garding the  origin  of  the  plot,  the  period  when  each 
play  was  written  and  printed,  the  sources  of  the  most 
accurate  readings,  and  any  remarkable  circumstances 
attending  composition,  production,  or  performance. 

I  have  arranged  the  whole,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
predse  sequence  observed  by  Heminge  and  Condell  in 
the  folio  of  1623 :  they  were  fellow-actors  with  Shake- 
speare, and  had  played,  perhaps,  in  every  drama  they 
publii^ed;  and  as  they  executed  their  task  with  intel- 
ligence and  discretion  in  other  respects,  we  may  presume 
that  they  did  not  without  reason  settle  the  order  of 
the  plays  in  their  noble  monument  to  the  author^s 
memory.  For  about  half  the  whole  number  their 
volume  affords  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  text; 
but  with  respect  to  the  rest,  printed  in  quarto  before 
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the  appearance  of  the  folio,  I  have  in  every  instance 
traced  the  text  through  the  earlier  impressions,  and 
have  shown  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  degree,  it  has 
been  changed  and  corrupted. 

In  the  biographical  memoir  of  the  poet,  of  whom  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  combined  in  himself  more 
than  all  the  excellences  of  every  dramatist  before  or 
since  the  revival  of  letters,  I  have  been  anxious  to  in- 
clude the  most  minute  particles  of  information,  whether 
of  tradition  or  discovery.  This  information  is  now  hardly 
as  scanty  as  it  was  formerly  represented,  and,  by  the 
fietvour  of  friends  and  my  own  research,  I  have  been 
able  to  add  to  it  some  particulars  entirely  new,  and  of 
no  little  importance.  I  have  disposed  the  whole  chro- 
nologically, as  far  as  was  possible ;  and  I  have  endear 
voured  to  show  in  what  way  one  fact  bears  upon  and 
illustrates  another,  and  how  circumstances,  insignificant 
in  themselves,  acquire  value  in  connexion  with  the  his- 
tory and  progress  of  Shakespeare's  mind.  Mere  per- 
sonal incidents  are  of  small  worth,  unless  they  enable 
us  better  to  understand  and  appreciate  an  author  in 
his  productions. 

The  account  of  our  drama  and  stage  to  the  time  of 
Shakespeare  is  necessarily  brief  and  summary,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  be  deemed  sufficient.  I  need  not 
apologize  for  partial  changes  of  opinion  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  my  former  work,  because  those  changes 
have  been  produced  by  subsequent  information,  or  by 
more  mature  reflection. 

The  glossarial  index,  which  concludes  the  prelimi- 
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Daiy  portion  of  this  work,  will  perhaps  demand  some 
forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  reader :  it  is»  I  believe^ 
the  first  time  an  alphabetical  list  of  words  used  by  Shake- 
speare has  been  made  to  answer  the  double  purpose  of 
a  mere  glossary,  and  of  a  means  of  reference  to  notes 
where  explanatory  matter  is  inserted.  An  index  to 
the  notes  might  perhaps  have  answered  the  purpose, 
and  haTe  sayed  much  trouble  to  the  editor;  but  in  that 
case  the  reader,  who  only  wanted  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  an  obsolete  word,  would  have  had  to  turn  to  dif- 
ferent volumes,  instead  of  at  once  obtaining  the  know- 
ledge he  required.  Due  allowance  must  here  be  made 
for  brevity,  and  for  the  not  unfrequent  necessity  of 
reducing  a  complex  term  to  its  simplest  signification. 

Besides  the  gratitude  I  must  ever  feel  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  for  a  new  proof  of  most  considerate 
confidence,  and  to  Lord  Francis  Egerton  for  so  in- 
stantly following  an  example,  which  he  would  have 
been  equally  ready  to  set,  I  have  many  friends  to  thank 
for  welcome  and  necessary  assistance.  I  am  not  aware 
that  in  a  single  instance  I  have  omitted  separately  to 
state  my  obligations ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  cannot  refuse 
myself  the  gratification  of  placing  their  names  in  con- 
nection here,  that  it  may  be  seen  at  once  how  many 
individuals,  distinguished  in  their  various  departments, 
have  taken  an  interest  in  the  progress  and  success  of 
my  undertaking : — Sir  Charles  Young,  Garter  King  at 
Arms;  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  Principal  Librarian  of  the 
British  Museum;  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  Keeper  of 
the  Manuscripts  in  the  same  institution ;  Sir  N.  Harris 
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Nicolas ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bandinel,  Curator  of  the  Bod- 
leian Library;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bliss,  Registrar  of  the 
University  of  Oxford;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin ;  Mr.  Amyot,  Treasurer  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  for  whose  unceasing  encouragement 
and  ever  prompt  advice  I  cannot  be  too  thankful; 
Mr.  Lemon,  of  the  State  Paper  Office,  whose  aid  in 
the  biography  of  Shakespeare  it  will  be  seen  has  been 
most  valuable;  the  Rev.  Charles  Howes,  of  Dulwich 
College;  the  Rev.  H.  Barry;  Mr.  Bruce;  the  Rev. 
W.  Harness;  Mr.  Prime;  Mr.  W.  H.  Black;  Mr.  H. 
C.  Robinson ;  Mr.  Laing  and  Mr.  Tumbull,  of  Edin^ 
burgh;  Mr.  Barron  Field;  the  Rev.  John  Mitford; 
Mr.  HalUweU;  Mr.  Wright;  Mr.  Thorns;  Mr.  F.  G. 
Tomlins;  Mr.  N.  Hill;  and  my  zealous  and  well- 
informed  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham.  If  I  am  not 
able  to  add  to  this  enumeration  the  names  of  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Dyce,  and  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  it  is 
because,  when  I  found  that  they  were  engaged  upon 
works  of  a  character  akin  to  my  own,  I  refrained  from 
asking  for  information,  which,  however  useful  to  their 
own  purposes,  they  would  have  been  unwilling  to 
refuse. 
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HISTORY 


THE   ENGLISH  DKAMA  AND   STAGE 


THE  TIME  OF   SHAKESPEARE 


In  order  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  origin 
of  the  English  stage,  such  as  Shakespeare  found  it 
when  he  became  connected  with  it,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  that  a  miracIe-pIay,  or  mystery  (as  it  has  been 
termed  in  modem  times),  is  the  oldest  form  of  dramatic 
composition  in  our  language.  The  stories  of  pro- 
ductions of  this  kind  were  derived  from  the  Sacred 
Writings,  from  the  pseudo-evangelium,  or  fit)m  the 
lives  and  legends  of  saints  and  martyrs. 

Miracle-plays  were  common  in  London  in  the  year 
1170;  and  as  early  as  1119  the  miracle-play  of  St. 
Katherine  had  been  represented  at  Dunstaple.  It 
has  been  conjectured,  and  indeed  in  part  established', 
that  some  of  these  performances  were  in  French,  as 
well  as  in  Latin ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  that  they  were  generally  acted  in  English. 
We  have  three  existing  series  of  miracle-plays,  all  of 
which  bave  been  recently  printed ;  the  Towneley  col- 
lection by  the  Surtees  Club,  and  those  known  as 
the  Coventry  and  Chester  pageants  by  the  Shake- 
speare Society.  The  Abbotsford  Club  has  likewise 
printed,  from  a  manuscript  at  Oxford,  three  detached 
miracle-plays  which  once,  probably,  formed  a  portion  of 

>  See  Hiftt.  of  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 
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a  connected  succession  of  productions  of  that  class  and 
description. 

During  about  300  years  this  species  of  theatrical 
entertainment  seems  to  have  flourished,  often  under  the 
auspices  of  the  clergy,  who  used  it  as  the  means  of 
religious  instruction ;  but  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  a  new  kind  of  drama  had  become  popular,  which 
by  writers  of  the  time  was  denominated  a  moral,  or 
moral  play,  and  more  recently  a  morality.  It  acquired 
this  name  from  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  repre- 
sentation, which  usually  conveyed  a  lesson  for  the  bet- 
ter conduct  of  human  life,  the  characters  employed 
not  being  scriptural,  as  in  miracle-plays,  but  allegorical, 
or  symbolical.  Miracle-plays  continued  to  be  repre- 
sented long  after  moral  plays  were  introduced,  but 
from  a  remote  date  abstract  impersonations  had  by 
degrees,  not  now  easily  traced,  found  their  way  into 
miracle-plays:  thus,  perhaps»  moral  plays,  consisting 
only  of  such  characters,  grew  out  of  them. 

A  very  remarkable  and  interesting  miracle-play,  not 
founded  upon  the  Sacred  Writings,  but  upon  a  popular 
legend,  and  all  the  characters  of  which,  wit^  one  excep- 
tion, purport  to  be  real  personages,  has  recently  been 
discovered  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in 
a  manuscript  certainly  as  old  as  the  later  part  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  *  It  is  perhaps  the  only  specimen 
of  the  kind  in  our  language;  and  as  it  was  unknown  to 
all  who  have  hitherto  written  on  the  history  of  our  an- 
cient drama,  it  will  not  here  be  out  of  place  to  give  some 
account  of  the  incidents  to  which  it  relates,  and  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  them.  The  title  of  the  piece,  and 
the  year  in  which  the  events  are  supposed  to  have 
occurred,  are  given  at  the  close,  where  we  are  told  that 
it  is  ''The  Play  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament',"  and  that 

'  We  an  indebted  for  a  oorred  tranBcript  of  the  original  to  the  zeal  and 
kindness  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Todd,  V.P.,  R.S.  A. 
'  In  another  part  of  the  manuscript  it  is  called ''  The  Play  of  the  ConTersion 
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the  miracle  to  which  it  refers  was  wrought  **  in  the 
forest  of  Arragon,  in  the  &mous  city  of  Araclea,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  God  1461.''  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  scene  of  action  was  imaginary,  being  fixed 
merely  for  the  greater  satisfaction  of  the  spectators  as 
to  the  reality  of  the  occurrences,  and  as  little  that  a 
legend  of  the  kind  was  of  a  much  older  date  than  that 
assigned  in  the  manuscript,  which  was  probably  near 
the  time  when  the  drama  had  been  represented. 

In  its  form  it  closely  resembles  the  miracle-plays 
which  had  their  origin  in  Scripture-history,  and  one  of 
the  characters,  that  of  the  Saviour,  common  in  produc- 
tions of  that  class,  is  introduced  into  it :  the  rest  of  the 
personages  engaged  are  five  Jews,  named  Jonathas, 
Jason,  Jasdon,  Masphat,  and  Malchus;  a  Christian  mer- 
chant called  Aristorius,  a  bishop^  Sir  Isidore  a  priest, 
a  physician  from  Brabant  called  ^'  Mr.  Brundyche," 
and  CoUe  his  servant  ^  The  plot  relates  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Eucharist  by  the  Jews  from  Aristorius  for 
100/1,  under  an  assurance  also  that  if  they  find  its  mira- 
culous powers  verified,  they  will  become  converts  to 
Christianity.  Aristorius,  having  possession  of  the  key 
of  the  church,  enters  it  secretly,  takes  away  the  Host, 
and  sells  it  to  the  Jews.  They  put  it  to  various  tests 
and  tonnents :  they  stab  *^  the  cake"  with  their  dag- 
gers, and  it  bleeds,  while  one  of  the  Jews  goes  mad  at 
the  sight.  They  next  attempt  to  nail  it  to  a  post,  but 
the  Jew  who  uses  the  hammer  has  his  hand  torn  off;  and 
here  the  doctor  and  his  servant,  Mr.  Brundyche  and 
CoUe,  make  their  appearance  in  order  to  attend  the 

of  Sir  Jonathas,  the  Jew,  hy  Miracle  of  tibe  Blessed  Sacrament ;"  but  inferior 
Jews  are  converted,  besides  Sir  Jonathas,  who  is  the  head  of  the  tribe  in  the 
"  fionoas  city  of  Araclea." 

*  This  name  may  possibly  throw  some  light  on  an  obscure  passage,  in  a  letter 
dated  about  1535,  and  quoted  in  ^  The  History  of  Engl.  Dram.  Poetiy,  and 
tiie  Stage,**  I.  131,  where  a  person  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Wylley  informs 
Gromwel^  E^arl  of  Essex,  that  he  had  written  a  play  in  which  a  character  called 
''CoUe,  dogger  of  Consdence,"  was  introduced,  to  the  great  offuwe  of  the  Bo- 
man  CiithoUe  clergy. 

a  2 


^ 
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wounded  Jew ;  but  after  a  long  comic  scene  between 
the  quack  and  his  man,  highly  illustrative  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  time,  they  are  driven  out  as  impostors.  The 
Jews  then  proceed  to  boil  the  Host,  but  the  water  turns 
blood-red,  and,  taking  it  out  of  the  cauldron  with  pin- 
cers, they  throw  it  into  a  blazing  oven :  the  oven,  after 
blood  has  run  out  **  at  the  crannies,'  bursts  asunder,  and 
an  image  of  the  Saviour  rising,  he  addresses  the  Jews, 
who  are  as  good  as  their  word,  for  they  are  converted 
on  the  spot.  They  kneel  to  the  Christian  bishop,  and 
Aristorius  having  confessed  his  crime  and  declared  his 
repentance,  is  forgiven  after  a  suitable  admonition,  and 
a  strict  charge  never  again  to  buy  or  sell. 

This  very  singular  and  striking  performance  is  opened, 
as  was  usual  with  miracle-plays,  by  two  Vexillators, 
who  explain  the  nature  of  the  story  about  to  be  repre- 
sented in  alternate  stanzas ;  and  the  whole  performance 
is  wound  up  by  an  epilogue  from  the  bishop,  enforcing 
the  moral,  which  of  course  was  intended  to  illustrate, 
and  impress  upon  the  audience,  the  divine  origin  of  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Were  it  necessary  to 
our  design,  and  did  space  allow  of  it,  we  should  be 
strongly  tempted  to  introduce  some  characteristic  ex- 
tracts from  this  hitherto  imseen  production;  but  we 
must  content  ourselves  vrith  saying,  that  the  language 
in  several  places  appears  to  be  older  than  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  or  even  of  Henry  VI.,  and  that  we  might 
be  disposed  to  carry  back  the  original  composition  of 
the  drama  to  the  period  of  Wickliffe,  and  the  Lol- 
lards. 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  miracle- 
plays  were  generally  abandoned,  but  in  some  distant  parts 
of  the  kingdom  they  were  persevered  with  even  till 
the  time  of  James  I.  Miracle-plays,  in  fact,  gradually 
gave  way  to  moral  plays,  which  presented  more  variety 
of  situation  and  character;  and  moral  plays  in  turn 
were  superseded  by  a  species  of  mixed  drama,  which 
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iras  strictly  neither  moral  play  nor  historical  play,  but 
a  combination  of  both  in  the  same  representation. 

Of  this  singular  union  of  discordant  materials,  no 
person  who  has  hitherto  written  upon  the  history  of 
our  dramatic  poetry  has  taken  due  notice ;  but  it  is  very 
necessary  not  to  pass  it  over,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be 
said  to  have  led  ultimately  to  the  introduction  of  tra- 
gedy, comedy,  and  history,  as  we  now  understand  the 
terms,  upon  the  boards  of  our  public  theatres.  No 
blame  for  the  omission  can  fairly  be  imputed  to  our 
predecessors,  because  the  earliest  specimens  of  this 
sort  of  mixed  drama,  which  remain  to  us,  have  been 
brought  to  light  within  a  comparatively  few  years. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  **  Kynge  Johan"  of 
Bishop  Bale.  We  are  not  able  to  settle  with  precision 
the  date  when  it  was  originally  written,  but  it  was 
evidently  performed,  with  additions  and  alterations, 
after  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne*.  The  purpose  of 
the  author  wbs  to  promote  the  Reformation,  by  apply- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  his  own  times  the  events  of 
the  reign  of  King  John,  when  the  kingdom  was  placed 
by  the  Pope  under  an  interdict,  and  when,  according  to 
popular  belief,  the  sovereign  was  poisoned  by  a  draught 

*  Bale  died  in  Not.  1563  ;  but  he  is  nevertheless  thus  spoken  of,  as  still  living, 
m  B.  Googe*8  ^  Eglogs,  Epitaphes,  and  Sonnettes,*'  published,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  in  the  spring  of  that  year :  we  have  never  seen  this  tribute  quoted, 
and  therefore  subjoin  it. 

^  Good  aged  Bale,  that  with  thy  hoaiy  hearea 
Doste  yet  persyste  to  tume  the  paynefuU  booke ; 
O  happye,  man  I  that  hast  obtaynde  such  yeares, 
And  leav'st  not  yet  on  papers  pale  to  looke  ; 
Gyve  over  now  to  beate  thy  weryed  braine. 
And  rest  thy  penne,  that  long  hath  laboured  soore : 
For  aged  men  unfyt  sure  Is  suche  paine. 
And  thee  beseems  to  labour  now  no  more : 
But  thou,  I  thynke,  Don  Platoes  part  will  playe, 
With  booke  in  hand  to  have  thy  dying  daye." 
Besides  **  Kynge  Johan,"  Bale  was  the  author  of  four  extant  dramatic  pro- 
ductions, which  may  be  looked  upon  as  miracle-plays,  both  in  their  form  and 
characters:  viz.  1.  ^  The  Three  Laws  of  Nature,  Moses  and  Christ ;"  2.  "  God's 
Promises  ;"  3.  "John  the  Baptist ;"  4.  " The  Temptation  of  Christ."    He  also 
wrote  fourteen  other  dramas  of  various  kinds,  none  of  which  have  come  down 
toua. 
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administered  to  him  by  a  monk.  This  drama  resembles 
a  moral  play  in  the  introduction  of  abstract  impersonar 
tions,  and  a  historical  play  in  the  adaptation  of  a 
portion  of  our  national  annals»  with  real  characters,  to 
the  purposes  of  the  stage.  Though  performed  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  may  carry  back  the  first  com* 
position  and  representation  of  ^  Kynge  Johan"  to  the 
time  of  Edward  VI.;  but,  as  it  has  been  printed  by  the 
Camden  Society,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
enlarge  upon  it 

The  object  of  Bale's  play  was,  as  we  have  stated,  to 
advance  the  Reformation  under  Edward  VL;  but  in 
the  reign  of  his  successor  a  drama  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion, and  of  a  directly  opposite  tendency,  was  written 
and  acted.  It  has  never  been  mentioned,  and  as  it 
exists  only  in  manuscript  of  the  time^  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  quote  its  title,  and  to  explain  briefly  in 
what  manner  the  anonymous  author  carries  out  his 
design.  He  calls  his  drama  '*  Respublica,''  and  he  adds 
that  it  was  '*made  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1553,  and 
the  first  year  of  the  most  prosperous  reign  of  our  most 
gracious  Sovereign,  Queen  Mary  the  First."  He  was 
supposed  to  speak  the  prologue  himself,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  "a  Poet;**  and  although  every  person  he  intro- 
duces is  in  fikct  called  by  some  abstract  name,  he 
avowedly  brings  forward  the  Queen  herself  as  "Ne- 
mesis, the  Goddess  of  redress  and  correction,"  while  her 
kingdom  of  England  is  intended  by  "  Respublica,"  and 
its  inhabitants  represented  by  "  People :"  the  Reforma- 
tion in  the  Church  is  distinguished  as  **  Oppression ;" 
and  Policy,  Authority,  and  Honesty,  are  designated 
"Avarice,"  "Insolence,"  and  "Adulation."  All  this  is 
distinctly  stated  by  the  author  on  his  title-page,  while 
he  also  employs  the  impersonations  of  Misericordia, 
Veritas,  Justitia,  and  Pax,  (agents  not  unfrequently 

*  In  the  librmrjr  of  Mr.  HadBon  Gnrney,  to  whom  we  beg  to  expresB  our  obli- 
gatious  for  the  use  of  it. 
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resorted  to  in  the  older  miracle^plays)  as  the  friends  of 
**•  Nemesis,"  the  Qaeen,  and  as  the  supporters  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  religion  in  her  domimoiis. 

Nothing  wonld  be  gained  by  a  detail  of  the  import 
of  the  tedious  interlocations  between  the  characters, 
represented,  it  would  seem,  bj  boys,  who  were  perhaps 
the  children  of  the  Chapd  Royal ;  for  there  are  traces 
in  the  performance  that  it  was  originaUy  acted  at 
court.  Bespublica  is  a  widow  greatly  injured  and 
abused  by  ATarice,  Insolence,  Oppression,  and  Adular 
tion ;  vdiile  People,  using  throughout  a  rustic  dialect^ 
also  complain  bitterly  of  their  sufferings,  especially 
since  the  introduction  of  what  had  been  termed  ^  Re* 
formation"  in  matters  of  fitith:  in  the  end  Justitia 
brings  in  Nemesis,  to  effect  a  total  change  by  restoring 
the  former  condition  of  religious  affidrs ;  and  the  piece 
closes  with  the  delivery  of  the  offenders  to  condign 
punishment.  The  production  was  evidently  written  by 
a  man  of  education ;  but,  although  there  are  many 
attempts  at  humour,  and  some  at  variety,  both  in  char 
racter  and  situation,  the  whole  must  have  been  a  very 
wearisome  performance,  adapted  to  please  the  court  by 
its  general  tendency,  but  little  calculated  to  accomplish 
any  other  purpose  entertained  by  the  writer.  In  all 
respects  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  *^  Kynge  Johan"  of 
Bale,  which  it  followed  in  point  of  date,  and  to  which, 
perhaps,  it  was  meant  to  be  a  counterpart. 

In  the  midst  of  the  performance  of  dramatic  produc- 
tions of  a  religious  or  political  characer,  each  party  sup* 
porting  the  views  which  most  accorded  with  the  author's 
individual  opinions,  John  Heywood,  who  was  a  ssealous 
Roman  Catholic,  and  who  subsequently  suffered  for  his 
creed  under  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth,  discovered  a 
new  species  of  entertainment,  of  a  highly  humorous, 
and  not  altogether  of  an  uninstructive  kind ;  which 
seems  to  have  been  very  acceptable  to  the  sovereign 
and  nobility,  and  to  have  obtained  for  the  author  a 
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distingaished  character  as  a  court  dramatist,  and  ample 
rewards  as  a  court  dependent'.  These  were  properly 
called  "interludes,"  being  short  comic  pieces,  repre- 
sented ordinarily  in  the  interval  between  the  feast  and 
the  banquet ;  and  we  may  easily  believe  that  they  had 
considerable  influence  in  the  settlement  of  the  form 
which  our  stage^performances  ultimately  assumed. 
Heywood  does  not  appear  to  have  begun  writing  until 
after  Henry  VIII.  had  been  some  years  on  the  throne ; 
but,  while  Skelton  was  composing  such  tedious  elabora- 
tions as  his  **  Magnificence,"  which,  without  any  im- 
provement, merely  carries  to  a  still  greater  length  of 
absurdity  the  old  style  of  moral  plays,  Heywood  was 
writing  his  **  John  Tib  and  Sir  John,"  his  "Four  Ps," 
his  "  Pardoner  and  Friar,"  and  pieces  of  that  description, 
which  presented  both  variety  of  matter  and  novelty  of 
construction,  as  well  as  considerable  wit  and  drollery 
in  the  language.  He  was  a  very  original  writer,  and 
certainly  merits  more  admiration  than  any  of  his  dra- 
matic contemporaries. 

To  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  we 
may  refer  several  theatrical  productions  which  make 
approaches,  more  or  less  near,  to  comedy,  tragedy,  and 
history,  and  still  retain  many  of  the  known  features  of 
moral  plays.  "  Tom  Tiler  and  his  Wife"  is  a  comedy  in 
its  incidents;  but  the  allegorical  personages,  Desire, 
Destiny,  Strife,  and  Patience,  connect  it  immediately 
with  the  earlier  species  of  stag^ntertainment.  "The 
Conflict  of  Conscience,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  tra- 
-  gedy  on  the  fate  of  an  historical  personage ;  but  Con- 
science, Hypocrisy,  Avarice,  Horror,  &c.,  are  called 
in  aid  of  the  purpose  of  the  writer.     "Appius  and 

'  John  Heywood,  who  flonriBhed  m  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  is  not  to  be 
eonfonnded,  as  some  modem  editors  of  Shakespeare  have  confounded  htm,  with 
Thomas  Heywood,  who  became  a  dramatist  more  than  half  a  century  afterwards, 
and  who  continued  a  writer  for  the  stage  until  near  the  date  of  the  closing  of 
the  theatres  by  the  Puritans.  John  Heywood,  in  all  probability,  died  befuro 
Thomas  Heywood  was  born. 
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Viiginia''  is  in  most  respects  a  history,  foanded  upon 
ficts ;  bat  Rumour,  Comfort,  and  Doctrine,  are  impor- 
tantly concerned  in  the  representation.  These,  and 
other  productions  of  the  same  class,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  particularize,  show  the  gradual  advances 
made  towards  a  better,  because  a  more  natural,  species 
of  theatrical  composition'.  Into  miracle-plays  were 
gradually  introduced  allegorical  personages,  who  finally 
usurped  the  whole  stage ;  while  they  in  turn  yielded  to 
real  and  historical  characters,  at  first  only  intended  to 
^Te  variety  to  abstract  impersonations.  Hence  the 
origin  of  comedy,  tragedy,  and  history,  such  as  we  find 
them  in  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  some  of  his 
inmiediate  predecessors. 

What  is  justly  to  be  considered  the  oldest  known 
comedy  in  our  language  is  of  a  date  not  much  posterior 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.,  if,  indeed,  it  were  not 
composed  while  he  was  on  the  throne.  It  has  the  title  of 
**  Ralph  Roister  Doister,*'  and  it  was  written  by  Nicholas 
Udalt  who  was  master  of  Eton  school  in  1540,  and  who 
died  in  1557  *.  It  is  on  every  account  a  very  remark- 
able performance ;  and  as  the  scene  is  laid  in  London, 
it  affords  a  curious  picture  of  metropolitan  manners. 
The  regularity  of  its  construction,  even  at  that  early 
date,  may  be  gathered  from  the  feet,  that  in  the  sin- 
gle copy  which  has  descended  to  us'   it  is  divided 

*  One  of  the  latest  pieces  without  mixtaK  of  history  or  fable,  and  consisting 
wholly  of  abstract  personages,  is,  "The  Tide  tanyeth  no  Man,"  by  George  Wapul, 
printed  in  1576 :  only  a  single  copy  of  it  has  been  preserred,  and  that  is  in 
the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  principal  persons  introduced  into 
it  have  the  following  names : — Painted-profit,  No-good-neighbourhood,  Waste- 
fulnees,  Christianity,  Correctbn,  Courage,  Feigned-furtherance,  Greediness, 
Wantonness,  and  Authority-in-despair. 

*  A  rery  interesting  epistle  from  Udall  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  Henry  Ellis's 
Yolnme  (edited  for  the  Camden  Society)  ''  Original  Letters  of  Eminent  Literary 
Men."    That  of  Udall  is  the  first  in  the  series. 

^  This  single  copy  ie  without  title-page,  so  that  the  year  when  it  was  printed 
cannot  be  ascertained  ;  but  Thomas  Hacket  had  a  licence  in  1566  for  the  publi- 
cation of  a  play  entitled  Rauf  Ruyster  Duster,*'  as  it  is  called  on  the  registers 
of  the  Stationers'  company.  We  may  presume  that  it  was  published  in  that 
year,  or  in  the  next. 
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into  acts  and  scenes.  The  story  is  one  of  common, 
every-day  life ;  and  none  of  the  characters  are  such  as 
people  had  been  accustomed  to  find  in  ordinary  dramatic 
entertainments.  The  piece  takes  its  name  from  its 
hero,  a  young  town-gallant,  who  is  mightily  enamoured 
of  himself,  and  who  is  encouraged  in  the  good  opinion 
he  entertains  of  his  own  person  and  accomplishments  by 
Matthew  Merrygreek,  a  poor  relation,  who  attends  him 
in  the  double  capacity  of  companion  and  servant.  Balph 
Roister  Doister  is  in  love  with  a  lady  of  property,  called 
Custance,  betrothed  to  Gawin  Goodluck,  a  merchant, 
who  is  at  sea  when  the  comedy  begins,  but  who  returns 
before  it  concludes.  The  main  incidents  relate  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  hero,  with  the  treacherous  help 
of  his  associate,  endeayours  to  gain  the  affections  of 
Custance.  He  writes  her  a  letter,  which  Merrygreek 
reads  without  a  due  observance  of  the  punctuation,  so 
that  it  entirely  perverts  the  meaning  of  the  vniter:  he 
visits  her  while  she  is  surrounded  by  her  female  do- 
mestics, but  he  is  unceremoniously  rejected:  he  re- 
solves to  carry  her  by  force  of  arms,  and  makes  an 
assault  upon  her  habitation ;  but  with  the  assistance  of 
her  maids,  armed  with  mops  and  brooms,  she  drives  him 
from  the  attack.  Th^i,  her  betrothed  lover  returns, 
who  has  been  misinformed  on  the  subject  of  her  fidelity, 
but  he  is  soon  reconciled  on  an  explanation  of  the 
facts ;  and  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  finding  that  he  has 
no  chance  of  success,  and  that  he  has  only  been  cajoled 
and  laughed  at,  makes  up  his  mind  to  be  merry  at  the 
wedding  of  Goodluck  and  Custance. 

In  all  this  we  have  no  trace  of  anything  like  a  moral 
play,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  character  of 
Matthew  Merrygreek,  which,  in  some  of  its  features, 
its  love  of  mischief  and  its  drollery,  bears  a  resemblance 
to  the  Vice  of  the  older  drama  ^     Were  the  dialogue 

*  By  ^  the  older  dnuDA,"  we  mean  monJ  plays,  into  which  the  Vice  was  in- 
trtxluced  for  the  amasement  of  the  spectators  :  no  character  so  called,  or  with 


•  •• 
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modernised,  the  comedy  might  be  perfonned,  even  in 
our  own  daj,  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  of  the  usual 
attendants  at  our  theatres. 

In  considering  the  merits  of  this  piece,  we  are  to 
recollect  that  Bishop  Still's  ''Gammer  Gurton's  Needle," 
which,  until  of  late,  was  held  to  be  our  earliest  comedy, 
was  written  some  twenty  years  after  ''Ralph  Roister 
Doister:"  it  was  not  acted  at  Cambridge  until  1566, 
nine  years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Udall ;  and  it  is 
in  every  point  of  view  an  inferior  production.  The 
plot  is  a  mere  piece  of  absurdity,  the  language  is  pro- 
vincial (well  fitted,  indeed,  to  the  countiy  where  the 
scene  .is  laid,  and  to  the  clownish  persons  engaged 
in  it)  and  the  manners  depicted  are  chiefly  those  of 
illiterate  rustics.  The  story,  such  as  it  is,  relates  to 
the  loss  of  a  needle  with  which  Gammer  Gurton  had 
mended  Hodge's  breeches,  and  which  is  afterwards 
found  by  the  hero,  when  he  is  about  to  sit  down.  The 
humour,  generally  speaking,  is  as  coarse  as  the  dia- 
logue; and  though  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
author  was  a  man  of  talents,  they  were  hardly  such 
as  could  have  produced  "  Ralph  Roister  Doister." 

The  drama  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard as  our  oldest  tragedy,  and  which  probably  has  a  just 
claim  to  the  distinction,  was  acted  on  18th  January, 
1562,  and  printed  in  1565  \     It  was  originally  called 

rimilar  pft^wnrnties,  is  to  be  trmeed  in  minele-pUys.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  bnflbon 
of  our  drama  in,  what  may  be  tenned,  its  second  stage ;  after  audiences  began 
to  grow  wearjr  of  plajrs  founded  upon  Scriptore-history,  and  when  even  moral 
plajB,  in  order  to  be  relished,  leqwred  the  insertion  of  a  character  of  broad 
fanmoor,  and  Ticiona  inclinations,  who  was  sometimes  to  be  the  companion, 
and  at  others  the  castigator,  of  the  deyil,  who  represented  the  principle  of  eril 
among  mankind.  The  Vice  of  moral  plays  sobeequently  became  the  fool  and 
jester  of  comedy,  tragedy,  and  history,  and  forms  anoUier,  and  an  important, 
Bnk  of  connexion  between  them. 

*  In  the  Hist  of  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,  ii.  482,  it  is  said  that 
the  earliest  edition  of  "Gorboduc  "  has  no  date.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  is  shown 
by  the  copy  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  which  has  ''anno  16C5, 
Septemb.  22*'  at  the  bottom  of  the  title-page.  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  admirable 
**  Introdoetion  to  the  Literatore  of  Europe,"  &e.  (Second  Edit  yol.  iL  p.  167), 
eiq>rcaBca  his  dissent  from  the  position,  that  the  tliarte  firtt  octt  were  by  Norton, 
and  the  tHo  JOit  by  Sackville.    The  old  tiUe-page  states,  that  '^tkree  aou  were 
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"Gorboduc;"  but  it  was  reprinted  in  1571  under  the 
title  of  "  Forrex  and  Porrex,"  and  a  third  time  in  1590 
as  "  Gorboduc."  The  first  three  acts  were  written  by 
Thomas  Norton,  and  the  last  two  bj  Thomas  Sackville, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  it  was  performed  ^  bj 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple."  Although  the 
form  of  the  Greek  drama  is  observed  in  '^  Gorboduc," 
and  each  act  concluded  by  a  chorus,  yet  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  who  admitted  (in  his  "Apology  of  Poetry") 
that  it  was  ''  full  of  stately  speeches  and  well-sounding 
phrases,"  could  not  avoid  complaining  that  the  unities 
of  time  and  place  had  been  disregarded.  Thus,  in  the 
very  outset  and  origin  of  our  stage,  as  regards  what 
may  be  termed  the  regular  drama,  the  liberty,  which 
allowed  full  exercise  to  the  imagination  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  which  was  afterwards  happily  carried  to  a 
greater  excess,  was  distinctly  asserted  and  maintained. 
It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  "Gorboduc"  is  the 
earliest  known  play  in  our  language  in  which  blank- 
verse  was  employed^;  but  of  the  introduction  of  blank- 
verse  upon  our  public  stage,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  hereafter.  It  was  an  important  change,  which 
requires  to  be  separately  considered. 

We  have  now  entered  upon  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; 
and  although,  as  already  observed,  moral  plays  and 
even  miracle-plays  were  still  acted,  we  shall  soon  see 
what  a  variety  of  subjects,  taken  from  ancient  his- 
tory, from  mythology,  fable,  and  romance,  were  em- 
ployed   for    the    purposes    of   the   drama.     Stephen 

written  by  Thomas  Norton,  and  tJu  two  lad  hy  Thomas  Sackyille."  Unless  the 
printer,  William  Griffith,  were  misinformed,  this  seems  decisiTe.  Norton's 
abilities  have  not  had  justice  done  to  them. 

*  Richard  E^d  wards,  a  rery  distinguished  dramatic  poet,  who  died  in  15S6,  and 
who  wrote  the  lost  phty  of  **  Pahunon  and  Arcite,**  which  was  acted  before  the 
Queen  in  September  of  that  year,  did  not  follow  the  example  of  Sackville  and 
Norton :  his  **  Damon  and  Pithias"  (the  only  piece  by  him  that  has  survived)  ta 
in  rhyme.  See  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  last  edition,  vol.  L  p.  177-  Thomas  Twine, 
an  actor  in  **  Palamon  and  Arcite,"  wrote  an  epitaph  upon  its  author.  **  Gam* 
mer  Gurton's  Needle,**  and  ''Gorbodue,"  (the  bust  printed  from  the  second 
edition)  are  also  inserted  in  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays. 
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Gosson,  one  of  the  earliest  enemies  of  theatrical  per- 
formances, writing  his  *' Plays  confuted  in  Five  Ac- 
tions" a  little  after  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  but  adverting  to  the  drama  as  it  had  existed 
some  years  before,  tells  us,  that  ''  the  Palace  of  Plea- 
sure, the  Golden  Ass,  the  ^Ethiopian  History,  Amadis 
of  France,  and  the  Round  Table,"  as  well  as  ''  comedies 
in  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  have  been 
thoroughly  ransacked  to  furnish  the  play-houses  in  Lon- 
don." Hence,  unquestionably,  many  of  the  materials 
of  what  is  termed  our  romantic  drama  were  obtained. 
The  accounts  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels  between 
1570  and  1580  contain  the  names  of  various  plays 
represented  at  court;  and  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  it 
was  certainly  the  practice  at  a  later  date,  and  it  was 
probably  the  practice  at  the  time  to  which  we  are  now 
adverting,  to  select  for  performance  before  the  Queen 
such  pieces  as  were  most  in  fevour  vrith  public 
audiences :  consequently,  the  mention  of  a  few  of  the 
titles  of  productions  represented  before  Elizabeth  at 
Greenwich,  Whitehall,  Richmond,  or  Nonesuch,  will 
show  the  character  of  the  popular  performances  of  the 
day.  We  derive  the  following  names  from  Mr.  P. 
Cunningham's  "^  Extracts  from  the  Revels'  Accounts," 
printed  for  the  Shakespeare  Society : — 

Lady  Barbara.  Mutius  Scaevola. 

Iphigenia.  Fordo  and  Demorantes. 

Ajax  and  Ulysses.  Titus  and  Gisippus. 

Narcissus.  Three  Sisters  of  Mantua. 

Paris  and  Vienna.  Cruelty  of  a  Stepmother. 

The  Play  of  Fortune.  The  Greek  Maid. 

Alcniflson.  Rape  of  the  second  Helen. 

Quintus  Fabius.  The  Four  Sons  of  Fabius. 
Timoclea  at  the  Siege  of  Thebes.  History  of  Sarpedon. 

Perseus  and  Andromeda.  Murderous  Michael. 

The  Painter's  Daughter.  Scipio  Africanus. 

The  History  of  the  Collier.  The  Duke  of  Milan. 
The  History  of  Error. 

These  are  only  a  few  out  of  many  dramas,  establish- 
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ing  the  multiplicitj  of  sources  to  which  the  poets  of 
the  time  resorted  \  Nevertheless,  we  find  on  the  same 
indisputable  authority,  that  moral  plays  were  not  yet 
altogether  discarded  in  the  court  entertainments ;  for 
we  read,  in  the  original  records,  of  productions  the 
titles  of  which  prove  that  they  were  pieces  of  that  alle- 
gorical description:  among  these  are  *' Truth,  Faith- 
fulness, and  Mercy,"  and  ^  The  Marriage  of  Mind  and 
Measure,"  which  is  expressly  called  **  a  moral." 

Our  main  object  in  referring  to  these  pieces  has  been  to 
show  the  great  diversity  of  subjects  which  had  been  dra- 
matised before  1580.  In  1581  Bamabe  Rich  published 
his  **  Farewell  to  Military  Profession  ^"  consisting  of  a 
collection  of  eight  novels ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  work 
he  inserts  this  strange  address  **  to  the  reader :" — ^  Now 
thou  hast  perused  these  histories  to  the  end,  I  doubt  not 
but  thou  wilt  deem  of  them  as  they  worthily  deserve,  and 
think  such  vanities  more  fitter  to  be  presented  on  a 
stage  (as  some  of  them  have  been)  than  to  be  published 
in  print."  The  &ct  is,  that  three  dramas  are  extant 
which  more  or  less  closely  resemble  three  of  Rich's 
novels:  one  of  them  "Twelfth  Night;"  another,  "The 
Weakest  goeth  to  the  Wall ;"  and  the  third  the  old 
playof  "Philotus'." 

*  ^  The  Play  of  Fortmifl/'  in  the  above  list,  is  doubtless  tlfe  piece  which  has 
reached  us  in  a  printed  shape,  as  <"rhe  lElare  Triumphs  of  Love  and  Fortune  :** 
it  was  acted  at  court  as  early  as  1573,  and  again  in  16S2 ;  but  it  did  not  come 
from  the  press  until  1589,  and  the  only  copy  of  it  is  in  the  library  of  Lord 
Francis  Egerton.  The  purpose  of  the  anonymous  writer  was  to  compose  an 
entertainment  which  should  possess  the  great  requisite  of  variety,  with  as  much 
show  as  could  at  that  early  date  be  accomplished ;  and  we  are  to  recollect  that 
the  court  theatres  possessed  some  unusual  dualities  for  the  purpose.  The  **  In- 
duction '*  is  in  blank- verse,  but  the  body  of  the  drama  is  in  rhyme.  ^  The 
History  of  the  Collier,"  also  mentioned,  was  perhaps  the  comedy  subse- 
quently known  and  printed  as  **  Grim,  the  Collier  of  Crojf^on ;"  and  it  has  been 
reasonably  supposed,  (see  voL  ii  p.  109)  that  **  The  History  of  Error  "  was  an 
old  play  on  the  same  subject  as  Shakespeare's  ''Comedy  of  Errors." 

*  Until  recently  no  edition  of  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  1006  was  known ; 
but  there  is  an  impression  of  1581  at  Oxford,  which  is  about  to  be  reprinted  by 
the  Shakespeare  Society.  Malone  had  heard  of  a  copy  in  1583,  but  it  is  certainly 
a  mistake. 

'  It  was  reprinted  for  the  Bannatyne  Chib  in  1835^  by  J.  W.  Maekenziey  Esq. 
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Upon  the  manner  in  which  the  materials  thus  pro- 
cured were  then  handled  we  have  several  contempora- 
neous authorities.  George  Whetstone,  (an  author  who 
has  principally  acquired  celehritj  by  writing  an  earlier 
drama  upon  the  incidents  employed  by  Shakespeare  in 
his  **  Measure  for  Measure  ")  in  the  dedication  of  his 
**  Promos  and  Cassandra,"  gives  a  compendious  descrip- 
tion of  the  nature  of  popular  theatrical  representations  in 
1578.  **  The  Englishman  (he  remarks)  in  this  quality  is 
most  vain,  indiscreet,  and  out  of  order.  He  first  grounds 
his  work  on  impossibilities ;  then,  in  three  hours,  runs  he 
through  the  world,  marries,  gets  children,  makes  chil- 
dren men,  men  to  conquer  kingdoms,  murder  monsters, 
and  bringeth  gods  from  heaven,  and  fetcheth  devils 
from  hell :  and,  that  which  is  worst,  their  ground  is  not 
so  unperfect  as  their  working  indiscreet ;  not  weighing, 
so  the  people  laugh,  though  they  laugh  them  for  their 
foUies  to  scorn.  Many  times,  to  make  mirth,  they  make 
a  clown  companion  with  a  king :  in  their  grave  coun- 
cils they  allow  the  advice  of  fools;  yea,  they  use  one 
order  of  speech  for  all  persons,  a  gross  indecorum.'* 
This,  it  wiU  be  perceived,  is  an  accurate  account  of  the 
ordinary  license  taken  in  our  romantic  drama,  and  of 
the  reliance  of  poets,  long  before  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare, upon  the  imaginations  of  their  auditors. 

To  the  same  effect  we  may  quote  a  work  by  Stephen 
Gosson,  to  which  we  have  before  been  indebted, — 
**  Plays  confuted  in  Five  Actions," — which  must  have 
been  printed  about  1680: — ^•^If  a  true  history  (says 
Gosson)  be  taken  in  hand,  it  is  made,  like  our  shadows, 
longest  at  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  sun,  shortest  of 
all  at  high  noon ;  for  the  poets  drive  it  commonly  unto 
such  points,  as  may  best  show  the  majesty  of  their  pen 
in  tragical  speeches,  or  set  the  hearers  agog  with  dis- 
courses of  love ;  or  paint  a  few  antics  to  fit  their  own 
humours  with  scoffi  and  taunts ;  or  bring  in  a  show,  to 
furnish  the  stage  when  it  is  hsreJ"    Again,  speaking  of 
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plays  professedly  founded  upon  romance,  and  not  upon 
^  true  history,''  he  remarks :  ''  Sometimes  you  shall  see 
nothing  but  the  adventures  of  an  amorous  knight,  pass- 
ing from  country  to  country  for  the  love  of  his  lady, 
encountering  many  a  terrible  monster,  made  of  brown 
paper,  and  at  his  return  is  so  wonderfully  changed,  that 
he  cannot  be  known  but  by  some  posy  in  his  tablet,  or 
by  a  broken  ring,  or  a  handkerchief,  or  a  piece  of 
cockle-shelL"  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  when  Gosson 
wrote  this  passage  he  had  particular  productions  in  his 
mind,  and  several  of  the  character  he  describes  are 
still  extant. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  believed  to  have  written  his 
**  Apology  of  Poetry"  in  1583,  and  we  have  already 
referred  to  it  in  connexion  with  "Gorboduc."  His 
observations,  upon  the  general  character  of  dramatic 
representations  in  his  time,  throw  much  light  on  the 
state  of  the  stage  a  very  few  years  before  Shakespeare 
is  supposed  to  have  quitted  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and 
attached  himself  to  a  theatrical  company.  ^'  Our 
tragedies  and  comedies  (says  Sidney)  are  not  without 
cause  cried  out  against,  observing  neither  rules  of 
honest  civility,  nor  skilful  poetry  ....  But  if  it  be  so 
in  Gorboduc,  how  much  more  in  all  the  rest,  where 
you  shall  have  Asia  of  the  one  side,  and  Afric  of  the 
other,  and  so  many  other  under-kingdoms,  that  the 
player,  when  he  comes  in,  must  ever  begin  with  telling 
where  he  is,  or  .else  the  tale  will  not  be  conceived. 
Now  you  shall  have  three  ladies  walk  to  gather 
flowers,  and  then  we  must  believe  the  stage  to  be  a 
garden :  by  and  by  we  hear  news  of  a  shipwreck  in  the 
same  place ;  then,  we  are  to  blame  if  we  accept  it  not 
for  a  rock.  Upon  the  back  of  that  comes  out  a  hideous 
monster  with  fire  and  smoke,  and  then  the  miserable 
beholders  are  bound  to  take  it  for  a  cave ;  while,  in  the 
meantime,  two  armies  fly  in,  represented  with  four 
swords  and  bucklers,  and  then  what  hard  heart  will  not 
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receive  it  for  a  pitched  field  ?  Now,  of  time  they  are 
much  more  liberal ;  for  ordinary  it  is  that  two  young 
princes  fall  in  love:  after  many  traverses  she  is  got 
with  child,  delivered  of  a  &ir  boy ;  he  is  lost,  groweth  a 
man,  falleth  in  love,  and  is  ready  to  get  another  child, 
and  all  this  in  two  hours'  space :  which  how  absurd  it 
is  in  sense,  even  sense  may  imagine,  and  art  hath  taught, 
and  all  ancient  examples  justified."  He  afterwards 
comes  to  a  point  previously  urged  by  Whetstone ;  for 
Sidney  complains  that  plays  were  "  neither  right  trage- 
dies nor  right  comedies,  mingling  kings  and  clowns, 
not  because  the  matter  so  carrieth  it,  but  thrust  in  the 
clown  by  head  and  shoulders,  to  play  a  part  in  majesti- 
cal  matters  with  neither  decency  nor  discretion ;  so  as 
neither  the  admiration  and  commiseration,  nor  right 
sportfuliiess  is  by  their  mongrel  tragi-comedy  obtained.** 

It  will  be  remarked  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
instance  of  **  Gorboduc,"  no  writer  we  have  had  occasion 
to  cite  mentions  the  English  Chronicles,  as  having  yet 
furnished  dramatists  with  stories  for  the  stage ;  and  we 
may  perhaps  infer  that  resort  was  not  had  to  them,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  public  theatres,  until  after  the  date 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

Having  thus*  briefly  adverted  to  the  nature  and  char 
racter  of  dramatic  representations  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  year  1583,  and  having  established  that  our 
romantic  drama  was  of  ancient  origin,  it  is  necessary 
shortly  to  describe  the  circumstances  under  which  plays 
were  at  different  early  periods  performed. 

There  were  no  regular  theatres,  or  buildings  perma- 
nently constructed  for  the  purposes  of  the  drama,  until 
after  1575.  Miracle-plays  were  sometimes  exhibited  in 
churches  and  in  the  halls  of  corporations,  but  more  fre- 
quently upon  moveable  stages,  or  scaffolds,  erected  in 
the  open  air.  Moral  plays  were  subsequently  performed 
under  nearly  similar  circumstances,  excepting  that  a 
practice  had  grown  up,  among  the  nobility  and  wealthier 

VOL.  I.  b 
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gentry,  of  having  dramatic  entertainments  at  parti- 
cular seasons  in  their  own  residences  '•  These  were 
sometimes  performed  by  a  compimy  of  actors  retained 
in  the  family,  and  sometimes  by  itinerant  players', 
who  belonged  to  large  towns,  or  who  called  them- 
selves the  servants  of  members  of  the  aristocracy.  In 
14  Eliz.  an  act  was  passed  allowing  strolling  actors  to 
perform,  if  licensed  by  some  baron  or  nobleman  of 
higher  degree,  but  subjecting  all  others  to  the  penalties 
inflicted  upon  vagrant43.  Therefore,  although  many  com- 
panies of  players  went  round  the  country,  and  acted 
as  the  servants  of  some  of  the  nobility,  they  had  no 
legislative  protection  until  1572.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that  the  earliest  known  company  of  players,  traveling 
under  the  name  and  patronage  of  one  of  the  nobility, 
was  that  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards 
Richard  III.^  Henry  VII.  had  two  distinct  bodies 
of  **  actors  of  interludes  **  in  his  pay,  and  from  hence- 
forward the  profession  of  a  player  became  well  under- 
stood and  recognised.    In  the  later  part  of  the  reign 

*  As  early  as  1466  a  company  of  players  had  performed  at  the  wedding  of  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Molines,  who  was  nearly  related  to  Sir  John  Howard, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk.  See  **  Manners  and  Household  Expenses  of  £ng- 
hmd/'  printed  by  Mr.  Botfield,  M.  P.,  for  the  Roxburghe  Club  in  1841,  p.  611. 

*  The  anonymous  MS.  play  of  **  Sir  Thomas  More,*'  written  towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  giYes  a  very  correct  notion  of  the  mode  in  which  offen 
to  perform  were  made  by  a  company  of  pUyers,  and  accepted  by  the  owner  of 
the  mansion.  Four  players  and  a  boy  (for  the  female  characters)  tender  their 
serrices  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  just  as  he  is  on  the  pomt  of  giving  a  gnnd 
supper  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  London  :  Sir  Thoroaa  More 
Inquires  what  pieces  they  can  perform,  and  the  answer  of  the  leader  of  the 
company  supplies  the  namim  of  scTen  which  were  then  popular ;  vis.,  **  The 
Cradle  of  Security,"  «Hit  NmI  on  the  Head,"  *<  Impatient  Poverty,*'  <«The 
Four  Ps,**  ''Dives  and  Lazarus,"  ''Lusty  Juventus,"  and'* The  Marriage  of 
Wit  and  WisdooL"  Sir  Thomas  Moore  fixes  upon  the  hyst,  and  it  is  aeoordingly 
represented,  as  a  play  within  a  play^  before  the  banquet  "  Sir  Thomas  Moie  " 
was  regularly  licensed  for  public  performance. 

>  Either  from  preference  or  policy,  Richard  III.  appears  to  have  been  a  great 
enconrager  of  actori  and  musicians  :  besides  his  players,  he  patronised  two  dis- 
tinct bodies  of  "minstrels,"  and  performers  on  instruments  called  "shalms." 
These  facts  are  derived  from  a  manuscript  of  the  household-book  of  John  Lord 
Howard,  afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk^  preserved  in  the  libraiy  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  recently  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Roxbnighe 
Club,  as  a  sequel  to  Mr.  Botfield's  Tolume. 
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of  Henrj  VII-,  the  plajers  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk 
and  Buckingham,  and  of  the  Earls  of  Arundel,  Oxford, 
and  Northumberland,  performed  at  court.  About  this 
period,  and  somewhat  earlier,  we  also  hear  of  com- 
panies attached  to  particular  places;  and  in  coeval 
records  we  read  of  the  players  of  York,  Coventry, 
Lavenham,  Wycombe,  Chester,  Manningtree,  Evesham, 
Mile-end,  Kingston,  &c. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII^  and  perhaps  in  that  of 
his  predecessor,  the  gentlemen  and  singing-boys  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  were  employed  to  act  plays  and  inter- 
lades  before  the  court;  and  afterwards  the  children 
of  Westminster,  St.  Paul's,  and  Windsor,  under  their 
several  masters,  are  not  unfrequently  mentioned  in  the 
household  books  of  the  palace,  and  in  the  accounts  of 
the  department  of  the  revels  K 

In  1614  the  king  added  a  new  company  to  the  dra- 
matic retinue  of  the  court,  besides  the  two  companies 
which  had  been  paid  by  his  father,  and  the  associations 
of  theatrical  children.  In  fact,  at  this  period  dramatic 
entertainments,  masques,  disguisings,  and  revels  of  every 
description,  were  carried  to  a  costly  excess.  Henry 
Vin.  raised  the  sum,  until  then  paid  for  a  play,  from 
6/.  13^.  4d.  to  10/.  William  Comyshe,  the  master  of 
the  children  of  the  chapel,  on  one  occasion  was  paid  no 
less  a  sum  than  200/.,  in  the  money  of  that  time,  by 
way  of  reward ;  and  John  Heywood,  the  author  of 
interludes  before  mentioned,  who  was  also  a  player 
upon  the  virginals,  had  a  salary  of  20/.  per  annum,  in 
addition  to  his  other  emoluments.  During  seasons  of 
festivity  a  Lord  of  Misrule  was  regularly  appointed 
to  superintend  the  sports,  and  he  also  was  separately 
and    liberally  remunerated.      The   example    of    the 

*  At  a  considerably  Bubsequent  date  some  of  these  infant  comiMtnies  per- 
fimned  before  general  audiences  ;  and  to  them  were  added  i^e  Children  of  the 
Revels,  who  had  never  been  attached  to  any  religious  establishment,  but  were 
chiefly  encouraged  as  a  nursery  for  actors.  The  Queen  of  James  I.  had  also  a 
company  of  dieatrical  children  tmder  her  patronage. 

b  2 
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court  was  followed  by  the  courtiers,  and  the  companies 
of  theatrical  retainers,  in  the  pay,  or  acting  in  yarious 
parts  of  the  kingdom  under  the  names  of  particular 
noblemen,  became  extremely  numerous.  Religious 
houses  gave  them  encouragement,  and  even  assisted 
in  the  getting  up  and  representation  of  the  perform- 
ances, especially  shortly  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries :  in  the  account-book  of  the  Prior  of  Dun- 
mow,  between  March  1532  and  July  1536,  we  find 
entries  of  payments  to  Lords  of  Misrule  there  ap- 
pointed, as  well  as  to  the  players  of  the  King,  and  of 
the  Earls  of  Derby,  Exeter,  and  Sussex'. 

In  1543  was  passed  a  statute,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  polemical  character  of  some  of  the  dramas  publicly 
represented,  although,  not  many  years  before,  the  king 
had  himself  encouraged  such  performances  at  court, 
by  being  present  at  a  play  in  which  Luther  and  his 
wife   were  ridiculed  *.     The  act    prohibits  "  ballads, 

*  For  this  information  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  who  has  the 
original  document  in  his  library.  Similar  facts  might  be  established  from 
other  aathorities,  both  of  an  earlier  and  somewhat  later  date. 

*  See  Hist,  of  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,  Vol.  L  p.  10?.  The  official 
account,  made  out  by  Richard  Gibson,  who  had  the  preparation  of  the  dresses, 
&c.,  is  so  curious  and  characteristic,  that  we  quote  it  in  the  words,  though  not  in 
the  uncouth  orthography,  of  the  original  document :  the  date  is  the  lOth  Nov. 
1528,  not  long  before  the  king  saw  reason  to  change  the  whirfe  course  of  his 
policy  as  regarded  the  Reformation. 

"  The  king's  pleasure  was  that  at  the  said  rerels,  by  clerks  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
should  be  played  in  his  presence  a  play,  whereof  ensneth  the  names.  First-an 
Orator  in  apparel  of  gold;  a  Poet  in  apparel  of  cloth  of  gold;  Religion,  Ecclesia, 
Veritas,  like  three  Novices,  in  garments  of  silk,  and  veils  of  lawn  and  cypress; 
Heresy,  False-interpretation,  Corruptio-scriptoris,  like  ladies  of  Bohemia,  appa- 
reled in  garments  of  silk  of  divers  colours ;  the  heretic  Luther,  like  a  party 
friar,  in  russet  damask  and  black  taffeta  ;  Luther's  wife,  like  a  frow  of  Spiers  in 
Almain,  in  red  silk  ;  Peter,  Paul,  and  James,  in  three  habits  of  white  sarsenet 
and  three  red  mantles,  and  hairs  of  silver  of  damask  and  pelerines  of  scarlet, 
and  a  Cardinal  in  his  apparel;  two  Sergeants  in  rich  apparel;  the  Dauphin  and 
his  brother  in  coats  of  velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  and  caps  of  satin  bound 
with  velvet ;  a  Messenger  in  tinael-eatin  ;  six  men  in  gowns  of  green  sarsenet ; 
six  women  in  gowns  of  crimson  sarsenet;  War  in  rich  cloth  of  gold  and  feathers, 
and  armed;  three  AlmainiB  in  apparel  all  cut  and  slit  of  silk;  Lady  Peace,  in 
lady's  apparel,  all  white  and  rich;  and  Lady  QrUietness,  and  Dame  Tranquillity, 
richly  beseen  in  ladies'  apparel." 

The  drama  represented  by  these  personages  appears  to  have  been  the  com- 
position  of  John  Rightwise,  then  master  of  the  children  of  St.  Paul's. 
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plays,  rhymes,  songs,  and  other  fentasies''  of  a  reh'gious 
or  doctrinal  tendency,  but  at  the  same  time  carefully 
provides,  that  the  clauses  shall  not  extend  to  **  songs, 
plays,  and  interludes"  which  had  for  object  'Uhe  re- 
buking and  reproaching  of  vices,  and  the  setting  forth 
of  virtue ;  so  always  the  said  songs,  plays,  or  interludes 
meddle  not  with  the  interpretations  of  Scripture." 

The  permanent  office  of  Master  of  the  Revels,  for 
the  superintendance  of  all  dramatic  performances,  was 
created  in  1546,  and  Sir  Thomas  Cawarden  was  ap* 
pointed  to  it  with  an  annual  salary  of  10/.  A  person 
of  the  name  of  John  Bernard  was  made  Clerk  of  the 
Revels,  with  an  allowance  of  8rf.  per  day  and  livery  *. 

It  is  a  remarkable  point,  established  by  Mr.  Tytler  •, 
that  Henry  VIII.  was  not  yet  buried,  and  Bishop 
Gardiner  and  his  parishioners  were  about  to  sing 
a  dirge  for  his  soul,  when  the  actors  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  posted  bills  for  the  performance  of  a  play  in 
Southwark.  This  was  long  before  the  construction  of 
any  regular  theatre  on  the  Bankside ;  but  it  shows  at 
how  early  a  date  that  part  of  the  town  was  selected  for 
such  exhibitions.  When  Mr.  Tytler  adds,  that  the 
players  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  were  "  the  first  that  were 
kept  by  any  nobleman,"  he  falls  into  an  error,  because 
Richard  III.,  and  others  of  the  nobility,  as  already 
remarked,  had  companies  of  players  attached  to  their 
households.  We  have  the  evidence  of  Puttenham,  in 
his  "Art  of  English  Poesie,"  1589,  for  stating  that  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  under  whose  name  the  players  in  1547 
were  about  to  perform,  was  himself  a  dramatist. 

*  The  original  appointment  of  John  Bernard  is  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Sir  Thomas  Phillippes,  Bart,  to  whom  we  owe  the  additional  information,  that 
this  Clerk  of  the  Revels  had  a  house  assigned  to  him,  strangely  called^  in  the 
instrument,  **  Egypt,  and  Flesh-hall,"  with  a  garden  which  had  belonged  to  the 
dissolved  monastery  of  the  Charter-house :  the  words  of  the  original  are, 
omma  ilia  damum  et  edifieia  nuper  voccUa  Egipte  et  FleshaU,  et  Ulam  domum  (Mdja- 
eentem  nuper  weatam  U  ganuter.  The  theatrical  wardrobe  of  the  court  was  at 
tliis  period  kept  at  St.  John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell. 

•  In  his  **  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,"  1839,  vol,  i.  p  20. 
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Very  soon  after  Edward  VI.  came  to  the  throne, 
severe  measures  were  taken  to  restrain  not  only  dra- 
matic performances,  but  the  publication  of  dramas. 
Playing  and  printing  plays  were  first  entirely  suspended ; 
then,  the  companies  of  noblemen  were  allowed  to  per- 
form, but  not  without  special  authority ;  and  finally,  the 
sign  manual,  or  the  names  of  six  of  the  Privy  Council 
were  required  to  their  licences.  The  objection  stated 
was,  that  the  plays  had  a  political,  not  a  polemical, 
purpose.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mary's  government, 
was  to  issue  a  proclamation  to  put  a  stop  to  the  per- 
formance of  interludes  calculated  to  advance  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  play  ordered  at  the  coronation  of  the  queen  was  of 
a  contrary  description'.  It  appears  on  other  authori- 
ties, that  for  two  years  there  was  an  entire  cessation  of 
public  dramatic  performances;  but  in  this  reign  the 
representation  of  the  old  Roman  Catholic  miracle-plays 
was  partially  and  authoritatively  revived. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  proceedings  in  con- 
nexion with  theatrical  representations  at  the  opening  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  At  first  plays  were  discoun- 
tenanced, but  by  degrees  they  were  permitted ;  and  the 
queen  seems  at  all  times  to  have  derived  much  pleasure 
from  the  services  of  her  own  players,  those  of  her  no- 
bility, and  of  the  different  companies  of  children  belong- 
ing to  Westminster,  St.  Paul's,  Windsor,  and  the  Chapel 
Royal.  The  members  of  the  inns  of  court  also  per- 
formed "Gorboduc"  on  18th  January,  1562;  and  on 
February  1st,  an  historical  play,  under  the  name  of 

'  S«e  Keinpe's  <'  Loaeley  Manusoripts,"  1836,  p.  61.  The  wanrnnt  for  the  pur- 
pose was  under  the  sign  manual,  and  it  was  directed  to  Sir  T.  Cawarden,aa  Master 
of  the  Revels  : — **  We  will  and  command  you,  upon  the  sight  hereof,  forthwith 
to  make  and  deliver  out  of  our  Revels,  unto  the  Gentlemen  of  our  Chapel,  for  a 
play  to  be  played  before  us  at  the  feast  of  our  Coronation,  as  in  times  past  hath 
been  accustomed  to  be  done  by  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  of  our  prugenitora, 
all  such  necessary  garments,  and  other  things  fur  the  furniture  thereof,  as  shall 
be  thought  meet,"  &c.  The  play,  although  ordered  for  this  occaaiony  yiz,  1st 
Oct.  1663,  was  for  some  unexplained  reason  deferred  until  Ghristmas. 
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^Julius  Caesar,''  was  represented,  but  bj  what  company 
is  no  where  mentioned. 

In  1572  the  act  was  passed  (which  was  renewed  with 
additional  force  in  1597)  to  restrain  the  number  of 
itinerant  performers.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  obtained  from  Elizabeth  a  patent  under 
the  great  seal,  to  enable  his  players^  James  Burbage, 
John  Perkyn,  John  Lanham,  William  Johnson,  and 
Robert  Wilson,  to  perform  ^  comedies,  tragedies,  inter- 
ludes, and  stage-plays,**  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
with  the  exception  of  the  metropolis  *. 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  succeeded  in  ex- 
cluding the  players  from  the  strict  boundaries  of  the 
city,  but  they  were  not  able  to  shut  them  out  of  the 
liberties;  and  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  James 
Burbege  and  his  associates  were  supported  by  court 
fevour  generally,  and  by  the  powerful  patronage  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  in  particular.  Accordingly,  in  the 
year  after  they  had  obtained  their  patent,  James  Bur- 
bage  and  his  fellows  took  a  large  house  in  the  precinct 
of  the  dissolved  monastery  of  the  Black  Friars,  and 
conyerted  it  into  a  theatre.  This  was  accomplished  in 
1576,  and  it  is  the  first  time  we  hear  of  any  building 
set  apart  for  theatrical  representations.  Until  then  the 
Tarious  companies  of  actors  had  been  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  churches,  halls,  with  temporary  erections 
in  the  streets,  or  with  inn  yards,  in  which  they  raised  a 
stage,  the  spectators  standing  below,  or  occupying  the 
galleries  that  surrounded  the  open  space '.     Just  about 

'  There  is  a  material  difference  between  the  warrant  under  the  privy  seal, 
and  the  patent  mider  the  greet  seal,  granted  npon  this  oeoaaion :  the  former 
gives  the  plajers  a  right  to  perform  **  as  well  within  the  city  of  London  and 
Kbertiea  of  the  ssme"  ss  elsewhere ;  but  the  latter  (dated  three  days  aflter- 
wsrd%  viz.  10  Hay,  1674)  omits  this  paragraph  ;  and  we  need  entertain  little 
doubt  that  it  was  exchided  at  the  instance  of  the  Corporation  of  London, 
always  opposed  to  theatrical  performances. 

*  In  1567  the  Boar's  Head,  Aldgate,  had  been  used  for  the  performance  of  a 
drama  called  ''  The  Sack  full  of  News;"  and  Stephen  Gossou  in  his  <<  School  of 
Abuse/'  1579,  (reprinted  by  the  Shakespeare  Society)  mentions  the  Belie  Savage 
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the  same  period  two  other  edifices  were  built  for  the 
exhibition  of  plays  in  Shoreditch,  one  of  which  was 
called  "The  Curtain' V  and  the  other  "The  Theatre." 
Both  these  are  mentioned  as  in  existence  and  operation 
in  1577^  Thus  we  see  that  two  buildings  close  to 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  a  third  within  a  privileged 
district  in  the  city,  all  expressly  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  stage-plays,  were  in  use  almost  immediately 
after  the  date  of  the  Patent  to  the  players  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester.  It  is  extremely  likely,  though  we  have 
no  distinct  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  one  or  more 
play-houses  were  opened  about  the  same  time  in 
Southwark ;  and  we  know  that  the  Rose  theatre  was 
standing  there  not  many  years  afterwards'.  John 
Stockwood,  a  puritanical  preacher,  published  a  sermon 
in  1578,  in  which  he  asserted  that  there  were  "eight 
ordinary  places"  in  and  near  London  for  dramatic  exhi- 
bitions, and  that  the  united  profits  were  not  less  than 
£2000  a  year,  at  least  £12,000  of  our  present  money. 
Another  divine,  of  the  name  of  White,  equally  opposed 
to  such  performances,  preaching  in  1576,  called  the 
play-houses  at  that  time  erected  "  sumptuous  theatres." 
No  doubt,   the  puritanical  zeal  of  these  divines  had 

Mid  the  Boll  as  iniu  at  which  particular  plays  had  been  represented.  R» 
Fleeknae,  in  his  **  Short  Disooorse  of  the  English  Stage/*  appended  to  his 
«  Love's  Kingdom/'  1664,  says  that  **  at  this  day  is  to  be  seen  "  that  <<  the  inn 
yards  of  the  Cross- Keys,  and  Bull,  in  Grace  and  Bishopsgate  Streets  "  had  been 
used  as  theatres.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Boar's  Head,  Aldgate, 
had  belonged  to  the  father  of  Edward  Alleyn. 

>*  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the  Curtain  theatre  owed  its  name  to  the 
curtain  employed  to  separate  the  actors  from  the  audience.  We  have  before  us 
documents  (which  on  account  of  their  length  we  cannot  insert)  showing 
that  such  was  probably  not  the  fact,  and  that  the  ground  on  which  the  building 
stood  was  called  the  Curtain  (perhaps  as  part  of  the  fortifications  of  London) 
before  any  pbty-house  was  built  there.  For  thu  information  we  have  to  offer 
our  thanks  to  Mr.  T.  £.  Tomlins  of  Islington. 

^  In  John  Northbrooke*s  **  Treatise/*  &c.  against  ^  vain  plays  or  interludes," 
licensed  for  the  press  in  1677*  the  work  being  then  ready  and  in  the  printer's 
hands.     It  has  been  reprinted  by  the  Shakespeare  Society. 

'  See  the  ''Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn/'  (published  by  the  Shakespeara 
Society)  p.  188.  It  seems  that  the  Rose  had  been  the  sign  of  a  house  of  public 
entertainment  before  it  was  converted  into  a  theatre.  Such  was  also  the  case 
with  the  Swan,  and  the  Hope,  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
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been  excited  bj  the  opening  of  the  Blackfriars,  the 
Curtain,  and  the  Theatre,  in  1576  and  1577,  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  the  drama ;  and  the  five  additional 
places,  where  plays,  according  to  Stockwood,  were 
acted  before  1578,  were  most  likely  a  play-house  at 
Newington-butts,  or  inn-yards,  converted  occasionally 
into  theatres. 

An  important  &ct,  in  connexion  with  the  manner  in 
which  dramatic  performances  were  patronized  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  has  been  recently  brought  to  light  \  It  has 
been  hitherto  supposed  that  in  1583  she  selected  one 
company  of  twelve  performers,  to  be  called  **  the 
Queen's  players ;"  but  it  seems  that  she  had  two  sepa^ 
rate  associations  in  her  pay,  each  distinguished  as  ^  the 
Queen's  players."  Tylney,  the  master  of  the  revels  at 
the  time,  records,  in  one  of  his  accounts,  that  in  March, 
1 583,  he  had  been  sent  for  by  her  Majesty  "  to  chuse 
out  a  company  of  players  :^  Richard  Tarlton  and  Robert 
Wilson  were  placed  at  the  head  of  that  association, 
which  was  probably  soon  afterwards  divided  into  two 
distinct  bodies  of  performers.  In  1590,  John  Lanham 
was  the  leader  of  one  body*,  and  Lawrence  Button  of 
the  other. 

We  have  thus  brought  our  sketch  of  dramatic  per- 
formances and  performers  down  to  about  the  same 
period,  the  year  1583.     We  propose  to  continue  it  to 

*  BjT  Mr.  Peter  Cnnntngham,  in  his  **  Extracts  from  the  Acconnts  of  the 
HeTelfl,"  printed  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  pp.  32  and  186.  The  editor's 
"  Introdaetion''  is  full  of  new  and  valuable  information. 

*  Tarlton  died  on  3  Sept.  1688,  and  we  apprehend  that  it  was  not  until  after 
this  dale  that  Jjanham  became  leader  of  one  company  of  the  Queen's  Players, 
lir.  Haiti  well  discovered  Tarlton's  will  in  the  Prerogative  Office,  bearing  date 
on  the  day  of  his  decease  :  he  there  calls  himself  one  of  the  grooms  of  the 
Qneen's  chamber,  and  leaves  all  his  **  goods,  cattels,  chattels,  plate,  ready  money, 
jewels,  bonds  obligatory,  specialties,  and  debts,*'  to  his  son  Philip  Tarlton,  a 
minor.  He  appoints  his  mother,  Katherine  Tarlton,  his  friend  Robert  Adams, 
and  ''his  fellow  William  Johnson,  one  also  of  the  grooms  of  her  Majesty's 
chamber,"  trustees  for  his  son,  and  executors  of  his  will,  which  was  proved 
by  Adama  three  days  after  the  death  of  the  testator.  As  Tarlton  says  nothing 
about  his  wife  in  his  will,  we  may  presume  that  he  was  a  widower  ;  and  of  his 
son,  Philip  Tarlton,  we  never  hear  afterwards. 
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1590,  and  to  assume  that  as  the  period  not,  of  course, 
when  Shakespeare  first  joined  a  theatrical  company, 
but  when  he  began  writing  original  pieces  for  the  stage. 
This  is  a  matter  which  is  more  distinctly  considered  in 
the  biography  of  the  poet ;  but  it  is  necessary  here  to 
fix  upon  some  date  to  which  we  are  to  extend  our 
introductory  account  of  the  progress  and  condition  of 
theatrical  affidrs.  What  we  have  still  to  offer  will 
apply  to  the  seven  years  from  1583  to  1590. 

The  accounts  of  the  revels  at  court  about  this  period 
afford  us  little  information,  and  indeed  for  several  years, 
when  such  entertainments  were  certainly  required  by 
the  Queen,  we  are  without  any  details  either  of  the 
pieces  performed,  or  of  the  cost  of  preparation.  We 
have  such  particulars  for  the  years  1581,  1582,  1584, 
and  1587,  but  for  the  intermediate  years  they  are 
wanting  ^ 

The  accounts  of  1581,  1582,  and  1584,  give  us  the 
following  names  of  dramatic  performances  of  various 
kinds  exhibited  before  the  Queen : — 

A  comedy  called  Delight  History  of  Telomo. 

The  Story  of  Pompey.  Ariodante  and  Genevora. 

A  Game  of  the  Cards.  Pastoral  of  Phillida  and  Clorin. 

A  comedy  of  Beauty  and  House-  History  of  Felix  and  Philiomena. 

wifry.  Five  Plays  in  One. 

Love  and  Fortune.  Three  Plays  in  One. 

History  of  Ferrar.  Agamemnon  and  Ulysses. 

This  list  of  dramas  (the  accounts  mention  that  others 
were  acted  without  supplying  their  titles)  establishes 
that  moral  plays  had  not  yet  been  excluded*.  The 
**  Game  of  the  Cards"  is  expressly  called  ^  a  comedy 

*  From  1687  to  1004,  the  most  importwit  period  m  regards  Shakeepeftre,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  official  statements  by  the  master  of  the  rerels  hare 
been  preserved.  In  the  same  way  there  b  an  unfortunate  interral  between 
1604  and  1611. 

*  One  of  the  but  pieces  represented  before  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  moral  play, 
under  the  title  of  **  The  Contention  between  Liberality  and  Prodigality/*  printed 
in  1602,  and  acted,  as  appears  by  the  strongest  internal  eTidence,  in  1000. 
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or  moral,"  in  the  accounts  of  1582;  and  we  may 
not  mireasonably  suppose  that  •*  Delight,**  and  **  Beauty 
and  Housewifry,**  were  of  the  same  class.  ••The 
Story  of  Pompey,"  and  ••Agamemnon  and  Ulysses," 
were  evidently  performances  founded  upon  ancient 
history,  and  such  may  have  been  the  case  with  ••  The 
History  of  Telomo."  ••  Love  and  Fortune"  has  been 
called  ••  the  play  of  Fortune"  in  the  account  of  1 573 ; 
and  we  may  feel  assured  that  ••  Ariodante  and  Gene- 
vora"  was  the  story  told  by  Ariosto,  which  also  forms 
part  of  the  plot  of  ••  Much  Ado  about  Nothing."  ••  The 
History  of  Ferrar"  was  doubtless  ••The  History  of 
Error"  of  the  account  of  1 577,  the  clerk  having  written 
the  title  by  his  ear;  and  we  may  reasonably  suspect 
that  ••  Felix  and  Philiomena"  veas  the  tale  of  Felix  and 
Felismena,  narrated  in  the  ••Diana"  of  Montemayor. 
It  is  thus  evident,  that  the  Master  of  the  Revels  and  the 
actors  exerted  themselves  to  furnish  variety  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  Queen  and  her  nobility;  but  we  still 
see  no  trace  (••  Gorboduc"  excepted)  of  any  play  at  court, 
the  materials  for  which  were  obtained  from  the  English 
Chronicles.  It  is  very  certain,  however,  that  anterior  to 
1588  such  pieces  had  been  written,  and  acted  before  pub- 
lic audiences';  but  those  who  catered  for  the  court  in 
these  matters  might  not  consider  it  expedient  to  exhibit, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  any  play  which  involved 
the  actions  or  conduct  of  her  predecessors.  The  com- 
panies of  players  engaged  in  these  representations  were 
those  of  the  Queen,  the  Earls  of  Leicester,  Derby, 
Sussex,  Oxford,  the  Lords  Hunsdon  and  Strange,  and 
the  children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and  of  St.  Paul's. 

About  this  date  the  number  of  companies  of  actors 
performing  publicly  in  and  near  London  seems  to  have 
been  very  considerable.     A  person,  who  calls  himself 

'  Tarlton,  who  died,  as  we  haTe  already  stated,  in  Sept.  16S8,  obtained  great 
celebrity  hj  his  performance  of  the  two  parts  of  Derrick  and  the  Jndge,  in  the 
old  historical  play  of  **  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifth." 
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**  a  soldier,*'  writing  to  Secretary  Walsingbam,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1586',  tells  him,  that  "every  day  in  the  week  the 
players'  bills  are  set  up  in  sundry  places  of  the  city," 
and  after  mentioning  the  actors  of  the  Queen,  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  ^  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  the  Lord  Admiral, 
he  goes  on  to  state  that  not  fewer  than  two  hundred 
persons,  thus  retained  and  employed,  strutted  in  their 
silks  about  the  streets.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
this  statement  is  much  exaggerated,  recollecting  the 
many  noblemen  who  had  players  acting  under  their 
names  at  this  date,  and  that  each  company  consisted 
probably  of  eight  or  ten  performers.  On  the  same 
authority  we  learn  that  theatrical  representations  upon 
the  Sabbath  had  been  forbidden;  but  this  restriction 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  imposed  without  a 
considerable  struggle.  Before  1581  the  Privy  Council 
had  issued  an  order  upon  the  subject,  but  it  was 
disregarded  in  some  of  the  suburbs  of  London;  and 
it  was  not  until  after  a  fatal  exhibition  of  bear-baiting 
at  Paris  Garden,  upon  Sunday,  13  June,  1583,  when 
many  persons  were  killed  and  wounded  by  the  falling 
of  a  scaffold,  that  the  practice  of  playing,  as  well 
as  bear-baiting,  on  the  Sabbath  was  at  all  generally 
checked.  In  1586,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
information  that  has  come  down  to  our  day,  the  order 
which  had  been  issued  in  this  respect  was  pretty  strictly 
enforced.     At  this  period,  and  afterwards,  plays  were 

*  See  the  original  letter  in  Hu-leian  MSS.  No.  286. 

*  The  manner  in  which  about  this  time  the  players  were  bribed  away  from 
Oxford  is  curioos,  and  one  of  the  items  in  the  aoconnto  expressly  applies  to 
the  Earl  of  Leicester's  servants.  We  are  obliged  to  the  Rer.  Dr.  Bliss  for  the 
following  extracts,  relating  to  this  period  and  a  little  afterwards : — 

1587  Solut.  Histrionibas  Comifcis  Leeestrise,  at  cum  suis  ludis  sine  majore 

AcademiflB  roolestiA  discedant .  xx* 

Solut.  Histrionibas  Honoratissimi  Domini  Howard  .         .  xx* 

1688  Solut.  Histrionibas,  ne  ludoe  inhonestos  exereerent  infra  Universi- 

tatem {ho  mm) 

1590  Solut.  per  D.  Eedes,  vioe-cancellarii  locum  tenentem,  quibusdam 
Histrionibus,  ut  sine  perturbatione  et  strepitu  ab  AeademiA 
discederent        •• x* 
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not  unfrequently  played  at  court  on  Sunday,  and  the 
chief  difficulty  therefore  seems  to  have  been  to  induce 
the  Privy  Council  to  act  with  energy  against  similar 
performances  in  public  theatres. 

The  annual  official. statement  of  the  master  of  the 
revels  merely  tells  us,  in  general  terms,  that  between 
Christmas  1586,  and  Shrovetide  1587,  "seven  plays, 
besides  feats  of  activity,  and  other  shows  by  the  children 
of  Paul's,  her  Majesty's  servants,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
Gray's  Inn,"  were  prepared  and  represented  before  the 
Queen  at  Greenwich.  No  names  of  plays  are  furnished, 
but  in  1587  was  printed  a  tragedy,  under  the  title  of 
•*  The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur,"  which  purports  to  have 
been  acted  by  some  of  the  members  of  Gray's  Inn  be- 
fore the  Queen,  on  28  Feb.  1587:  this,  in  &ct,  must 
be  the  very  production  stated  in  the  revels'  accounts 
to  have  been  got  up  and  performed  by  these  parties ; 
and  it  requires  notice,  not  merely  for  its  own  intrinsic 
excellence  as  a  drama,  but  because,  in  point  of  date,  it 
is  the  second  play  founded  upon  English  history  repre- 
sented at  court,  as  well  as  the  second  original  thea- 
trical production  in  blank-verse  that  has  been  pre- 
served'. The  example,  in  this  particular,  had  been 
set,  as  we  have  already  shown,  in  "  Gorboduc,"  fifteen 
years  before ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  in  that  interval 
not  a  few  of  the  seripus  compositions  exhibited  at  court 
were  in  blank-verse,  but  it  had  not  yet  been  used  on 
any  of  our  public  stages. 

The  main  body  of  "  The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur"  was 
the  authorship  of  Thomas  Hughes,  a  member  of  Gray's 
Inn ;  but  some  speeches  and  two  choruses  (which  are  in 
rhyme)  were  added  by  William  Fulbecke  and  Francis 
Flower,  while  no  lesiSs  a  man  than  Lord  Bacon  assisted 

I  Graacoyne'B  ^  Jocasta,"  printed  in  1677»  and  represented  by  the  author  and 
other  members  of  the  society  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1566  as  a  private  show^  was  a 
translation  from  Euripides.  It  is,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained,  the  second 
play  in  our  language  written  in  blank-verse,  but  it  was  not  an  original  work. 
The  same  author's  '*  Supposes,**  taken  from  Ariosto,  is  in  prose. 
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Christopher  Yelverton  and  John  Lancaster  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  dumb-shows.  Hughes  evidently  took 
**  Gorboduc"  as  his  model,  both  in  subject  and  style,  and, 
like  Sackville  and  Norton,  he  adopted  the  form  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  drama,  and  adhered  more  strictly 
than  his  predecessors  to  the  unities  of  time  and  place. 
The  plot  relates  to  the  rebellion  of  Mordred  against  his 
father,  king  Arthur,  and  part  of  the  plot  is  very  revolt- 
ing, on  account  of  the  incest  between  Mordred  and  his 
stepmother  Guenevora,  Mordred  himself  being  the  son 
of  Arthur's  sister:  there  is  also  a  vast  deal  of  blood 
and  slaughter  throughout,  and  the  catastrophe  is  the 
killing  of  the  son  by  the  fiither,  and  of  the  £iither  by 
the  son;  so  that  a  more  painfully  disagreeable  story 
could  hardly  have  been  selected.  The  author,  however, 
possessed  a  very  bold  and  vigorous  genius ;  his  charac- 
ters are  strongly  drawn,  and  the  language  they  employ 
is  consistent  with  their  situations  and  habits :  his  blank- 
verse,  both  in  force  and  variety,  is  superior  to  that  of 
either  Sackville  or  Norton*. 

It  is  very  clear,  that  up  to  the  year  1580,  about 
which  date  Gosson  published  his  "  Plays  confuted  in 
Five  Actions,''  dramatic  performances  on  the  public 
stages  of  London  were  sometimes  in  prose,  but  more 
constantly  in  rhyme.  In  his  ''  School  of  Abuse,"  1579, 
Gosson  speaks  of  ^  two  prose  books  played  at  the 
Bell  Savage*;"  but  in  his  "Plays  confuted"  he  tells 
us,  that  ^  poets  send  their  verses  to  the  stage  upon  such 
feet  as  continually  are  rolled  up  in  rhyme."  With  one 
one  or  two  exceptions  all  the  plays  publicly  acted,  of  a 
date  anterior  to  1590,  that  have  come  down  to  us,  are 

>  ^  The  Miafortuiies  of  Arthur,"  with  four  other  dmnas,  hM  been  reprinted 
in  a  supplementary  yolume  to  the  Ust  edition  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plajrs.  It  ia  not, 
therefore,  neoeuaiy  here  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  ita  struotore  or 
yersification.     It  ia  a  work  of  extraordinary  power. 

*  See  the  Shakespeare  Society's  reprint,  p.  30.  Gosson  gires  them  the  highest 
praise,  asserting  that  they  oontatned  <*  never  a  word  without  wit,  rxtrer  a  line 
without  pith,  never  a  letter  placed  in  vain." 
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either  in  prose  or  in  rfa7iiie\  The  case  seems  to  have 
been  different,  as  already  remarked,  with  some  of  the 
court-shows  and  private  entertainments;  but  we  are  now 
adverting  to  the  pieces  represented  at  such  places  as 
the  Theatre,  the  Curtain,  Blackfriars,  and  in  inn-yards 
adapted  temporarily  to  dramatic  amusements,  to  which 
the  public  was  indiscriminately  admitted.  The  earliest 
work,  in  which  the  employment  of  blank-verse  for  the 
purpose  of  the  common  stage  is  noticed,  is  an  epistle  by 
Thomas  Nash  introducing  to  the  world  his  friend  Robert 
Greene's  •*  Menaphon,"  in  1687*:  there,  in  reference 
to  ^vain-glorious  tragedians,**  he  says,  that  they  are 
**  mounted  on  the  stage  of  arrogance,"  and  that  they 
**  think  to  out-brave  better  pens  with  the  swelling  bom- 
bast of  bragging  blank  verBe.**  He  afterwards  talks  of 
the  **  drumming  decasyllibon**  they  employed,  and  ridi- 
cules them  for  **  reposing  eternity  in  the  mouth  of  a 
player.**  This  question  is  farther  illustrated  by  a  pro- 
duction by  Greene,  published  in  the  next  year,  "  Peri- 
medes,  the  Blacksmith,"  from  which  it  is  evident  that 
Nash  had  an  individual  allusion  in  what  he  had  said  in 
1587.  Greene  fixes  on  the  author  of  the  tragedy  of 
'^Tamburlaine,'*  whom  he  accuses  of  **  setting  the  end 
of  scholarism  in  an  English  blank  verse,"  and  who,  it 
should  seem,  had  somewhere  accused  Greene  of  not 
being  able  to  write  it. 

*  Sometinies  pUyB  written  m  proae  were,  «t  »  sabeeqiieiit  date,  when  blank- 
▼etw  had  beoome  tiie  popular  form  of  eompoeition,  published  as  if  they  had  been 
eompoeed  in  measured  liiaes.  The  old  historical  play,  **  The  Famous  Victories 
of  Heniy  the  Fifth/'  which  preceded  that  of  Shakespeare,  is  an  instance  directly 
in  point :  it  was  written  in  prose,  but  the  old  printer  chopped  it  up  into  lines  of 
unequal  length,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  to  the  eye  something  like  btank-verse. 

*  Greene  began  writing  in  1583,  his  "  Mamillia"  having  been  then  printed :  his 
«  Hiiror  of  Modesty"  and  **  Monardo,"  bear  the  date  of  1584.  His  «  Menaphon" 
(afterwards  called  ''Greene's  Arcadia'*)  first  appeared  in  1687,  uid  it  was  re- 
lointed  in  1589.  We  have  never  seen  the  earliest  edition  of  it,  but  it  is  men- 
tioned by  various  bibliographers ;  and  those  who  have  thrown  doubt  upon  the 
pomt,  (stated  in  the  Histoiy  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry  and  the  Stage,  vol.  iiL 
p.  150)  for  the  sake  of  founding  an  argument  upon  it,  have  not  adverted  to  the 
eoncloBive  fiict,  that "  Menaphon"  is  mentioned  as  already  in  print  in  the  intro- 
ductory matter  to  another  of  Greene's  pamphlets,  dated  in  1587 — we  mean 
^  Euphoca  his  Censure  to  Phihratus." 
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We  leam  from  various  authorities,  that  Christopher 
Marlowe  •  was  the  author  of  "Tamburlaine  the  Great,** 
a  dramatic  work  of  the  highest  celebrity  and  popularity, 
printed  as  early  as  1590,  and  affording  the  first  known 
instance  of  the  use  of  blank-verse  in  a  public  theatre : 
the  title-page  of  the  edition  1590  states,  that  it  had 
been  '*  sundry  times  shown  upon  stages  in  the  city  of 
London."  In  the  prologue  the  author  claims  to  have 
introduced  a  new  form  of  composition : — 

**  From  jigging  veins  of  rhyming  mother-vUs, 
And  Buch  conceits  as  clownage  keeps  in  pay. 
Well  lead  you  to  the  stately  tent  of  war/'  &c. 

Accordingly,  nearly  the  whole  drama,  consisting  of  a 
first  and  second  part,  is  in  blank-verse.  Hence  we  see 
the  value  of  Dryden's  loose  assertion,  in  the  dedication 
to  Lord  Orrery  of  his  "Rival  Ladies,"  in  1664,  that 

*  If  Marlowe  were  bom,  as  has  been  supposed,  abont  1562,  (Oldys  places  the 
evebt  earlier)  he  was  twenty-four  when  he  wrote  "  Tamburlaine,"  as  we  believe, 
in  1586,  and  only  thirty -one  when  he  was  killed  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Archer, 
in  an  affray  arising  out  of  an  amorous  intrigue,  in  1593.  In  a  manuscript  note 
of  the  time,  in  a  copy  of  his  version  of  "  Hero  and  Leander,'*  edit.  1629,  in  our 
possession,  it  is  said,  among  other  things,  that  **  Marlowe's  father  was  a  shoemaker 
at  Canterbury,'*  and  that  he  had  an  acquaintance  at  Dover  whom  he  infected  with 
the  extreme  liberality  of  his  opinions  on  matters  of  religion.  At  the  back  of 
the  title-page  of  the  same  volume  is  inserted  the  following  epitaph,  subscribed 
with  Marlowe's  name,  and  no  doubt  of  his  composition,  although  never  before 
noticed  : — 

**  In  obitum  honoratissimi  viri 

RooERi  Manwood,  Militis,  Quaestorii 

Reginalis  Capitalis  Baronis. 

Noctivagi  terror,  ganeonis  triste  flagellum, 

£t  Jovis  Alcides,  rigido  vulturque  latroni, 

UmA  subtegitur :  scelerum  gaudete  nepotes. 

Insons,  luctifica  sparsis  eervice  capillis, 

PUnge,  fori  lumen,  venerandse  gloria  legts 

Occidit :  heu  !  secum  effostas  Acherontis  ad  oras 

Multa  abiit  virtus.    Pro  tot  virtutibus  uni, 

Livor,  parce  viro :  non  audacissimus  esto 
'  Illius  in  cineres,  cujus  tot  millia  vultus 

Mortalium  attonuit :  sic  cum  te  nuncia  Ditis 

Vulneret  exanguis,  feliciter  ossa  quiescant, 

Famaeque  marmorei  superet  monumenta  sepulchri." 

It  is  added,  that  **  Marlowe  was  a  rare  scholar,  and  died  aged  about  thirty.** 
llie  above  is  the  only  extant  specimen  of  his  Latin  composition,  and  we  insert  it 
exactly  as  it  stands  in  manuscript. 
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•*  Shakespeare  was  the  first  who,  to  shun  the  pains  of 
continual  rhyming,  invented  that  kind  of  writing  which 
we  call  blank-verse."  The  distinction  belongs  to  Mar- 
lowe, the  greatest  of  Shakespeare's  predecessors,  and  a 
poet  who,  if  he  had  lived,  might,  perhaps,  have  been  a 
formidable  rival  of  his  genius.  We  have  too  much 
reverence  for  the  exhaustless  originality  of  our  great 
dramatist,  to  think  that  he  cannot  afford  this,  or  any 
other  tribute  to  a  poet,  who,  as  far  as  the  public 
stage  is  concerned,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the 
inventor  of  a  new  style  of  composition. 

That  the  attempt  was  viewed  with  jealousy  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  after  what  we  have  quoted  from  Nash 
and  Greene.  It  is  most  likely  that  Greene,  who  was 
older  than  Nash,  had  previously  vmtten  various  dramas 
in  rhyme ;  and  the  bold  experiment  of  Marlowe  having 
been  instantly  successful,  Greene  was  obliged  to  abandon 
his  old  course,  and  his  extant  plays  are  all  in  blank- 
verse.  Nash,  who  had  attacked  Marlowe  in  1687, 
before  1593  (when  Marlowe  was  killed)  had  joined  him 
in  the  production  of  a  blank-verse  tragedy  on  the  story 
of  Dido,  which  was  printed  in  1594. 

It  has  been  objected  to  "  Tamburlaine,"  that  it  is 
written  in  a  turgid  and  ambitious  style,  such  indeed  as 
Nash  and  Greene  ridicule;  but  we  are  to  recollect 
that  Marlowe  was  at  this  time  endeavouring  to  wean 
audiences  from  the  "jigging  veins  of  rhyming  mother- 
wits,'*  and  that  in  order  to  satisfy  the  ear  for  the  loss 
of  the  jingle,  he  was  obliged  to  give  what  Nash  calls 
"  the  swellmg  bombast  of  bragging  blank-verse."  This 
consideration  will  of  itself  account  for  breaches  of 
a  more  correct  taste  to  be  found  in  "  Tamburlaine.*' 
In  the  Prologue,  besides  what  we  have  already  quoted, 
Marlowe  tells  the  audience  to  expect  ''high  astounding 
terms,"  and  he  did  not  disappoint  expectation.  Per- 
haps the  better  to  reconcile  the  ordinary  frequenters 
of  public  theatres  to  the  change,  he  inserted  various 

VOL.  I.  c 
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scenes  of  low  comedy,  which  the  printer  of  the 
edition  in  1590  thought  fit  to  exclude,  as  **  digressing, 
and  far  unmeet  for  the  matter."  Marlowe  likewise 
sprinkled  couplets  here  and  there,  although  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  having  accomplished  his  object 
of  substituting  blank-verse  by  the  first  part  of  "  Tam- 
burlaine,"  he  did  not,  even  in  the  second  part,  think  it 
necessary  by  any  means  so  frequently  to  introduce  oc- 
casional rhymes.  In  those  plays  which  there  is  ground 
for  believing  to  be  the  first  works  of  Shakespeare, 
couplets,  and  even  stanzas,  are  more  frequent  than  in 
any  of  the  surviving  productions  of  Marlowe.  This 
circumstance  is,  perhaps,  in  part  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  (as  far  as  we  may  so  call  it)  that  our  great 
poet  retained  in  some  of  his  performances  portions 
of  older  rhyming  dramas,  which  he  altered  and  adapted 
to  the  stage;  but  in  early  plays,  which  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  entirely  his  own,  Shakespeare  appears  to  have 
deemed  rhyme  more  necessary  to  satisfy  the  ear  of  his 
auditory  than  Marlowe  held  it  when  he  wrote  his 
"  Tamburlaine  the  Great." 

As  the  first  employment  of  blank-verse  upon  the 
public  stage  by  Marlowe  is  a  matter  of  much  import- 
ance, in  relation  to  the  history  of  our  more  ancient 
drama,  and  to  the  subsequent  adoption  of  that  form 
of  composition  by  Shakespeare,  we  ought  not  to  dismiss 
it  without  affording  a  single  specimen  from  *' Tam- 
burlaine the  Great."  The  following  is  a  portion  of  a 
speech  by  the  hero  to  Zenocrate,  when  first  he  meets 
and  sues  to  her : — 

"  Disdains  Zenocrate  to  live  with  me, 
Or  you,  my  lords,  to  be  my  followers  ? 
Think  you  I  weigh  this  treasure  more  than  you  ? 
Not  all  the  gold  in  Indians  wealthy  arms 
Shall  buy  the  meanest  soldier  in  my  train. 
Zenocrate,  lovelier  than  the  love  of  Jove, 
Brighter  than  is  the  silver  Rhodope, 
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Fairer  than  whitest  snow  on  Scythian  hilla, 
Thy  person  is  more  worth  to  Tamburlaine, 
Than  the  possession  of  the  Persian  crown, 
Which  gracious  stars  have  promised  at  my  birth. 
A  hundred  Tartars  shall  attend  on  thee, 
Mounted  on  steeds  swifter  than  Pegasus : 
Thy  garments  shall  be  made  of  Median  silk, 
Enchas'd  with  precious  jewels  of  mine  own. 
More  rich  and  valurous  than  Zenocrate's  : 
With  milk-white  harts  upon  an  ivory  sled 
Thou  shalt  be  drawn  amidst  the  frozen  poles, 
And  scale  the  icy  mountains'  lofty  tops. 
Which  with  thy  beauty  will  be  soon  dissolv*d'." 

Nasb  having  alluded  to  "  Tamburlaine**  in  1 687,  it 
is  evident  that  it  could  hardly  have  been  written 
later  than  1585  or  1586,  which  is  about  the  period 
when  it  has  been  generally,  and  with  much  appearance 
of  probability,  supposed  that  Shakespeare  arrived  in 
London.  In  considering  the  state  of  the  stage  just 
before  our  great  dramatist  became  a  writer  for  it,  it  is 
clearly,  therefore,  necessary  to  advert  briefly  to  the 
other  works  of  Marlowe,  observing  in  addition,  with 
reference  to  "  Tamburlaine,"  that  it  is  a  historical 
drama,  in  which  not  a  single  unity  is  regarded ;  time, 
place,  and  action,  are  equally  set  at  defiance,  and  the 
scene  shifts  at  once  to  or  from  Persia,  Scythia,  Georgia, 
and  Morocco,  as  best  suited  the  purpose  of  the  poet. 

Marlowe  was  also,  most  likely,  the  author  of  a  play 
in  which  the  Priest  of  the  Sun  was  prominent,  as 
Greene  mentions  it  with  "  Tamburlaine"  in  1588,  but 
no  such  piece  is  now  known :  he  however  wrote  "  The 
Tragical  History  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Doctor  Faus- 
tus,''  "  The  Massacre  at  Paris,*'  "  The  rich  Jew  of  Malta," 
and  an  English  historical  play,  called  *'  The  troublesome 

'  Our  qnotatioii  is  from  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  1590,  4to,  in  the  library  of 
Lord  Francis  Egerton,  which  we  helieve  to  he  the  earliest :  on  the  title-page  it 
is  stated  that  it  Is  "  now  first  and  newly  puhlished."  It  was  Bevenl  times 
reprinted.  No  modem  option  is  to  he  trusted :  they  are  full  of  the  grosseet 
etroTB,  and  neyer  could  hare  been  collated. 

0  2 
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Reign  and  lamentable  Death  of  Edward  the  Second," 
besides  aiding  Nash  in  ^  Dido  Queen  of  Carthage,**  as 
already  mentioned'.  If  they  were  not  all  of  them  of  a 
date  anterior  to  any  of  Shakespeare's  original  works, 
they  were  written  by  a  man  who  had  set  the  example 
of  the  employment  of  blank-verse  upon  the  public 
stage,  and  perhaps  of  the  historical  and  romantic  drama 
in  all  its  leading  features  and  characteristics.  His 
*'  Edward  the  Second"  affords  sufficient  proof  of  both 
these  points:  the  versification  displays,  though  not 
perhaps  in  the  same  abundance,  nearly  all  the  excel- 
lences of  Shakespeare;  and  in  point  of  construction, 
as  well  as  in  interest,  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  "Richard  the  Second"  of  our  great  dramatist.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  the  one  without  being  reminded 
of  the  other,  and  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  assigning 
"  Edward  the  Second"  to  an  anterior  period*. 

The  same  remark  as  to  date  may  be  made  upon  the 
plays  which  came  from  the  pen  of  Robert  Greene, 
who  died  in  September,  1592,  when  Shakespeare  vras 
rising  into  notice,  and  exciting  the  jealousy  of  drama- 
tists who  had  previously  furnished  the  public  stages. 
This  jealousy  broke  out  on  the  part  of  Greene  in,  if  not 
before,  1592,  (in  which  year  his  **  Groatsworth  of  Wit," 

*  Another  play,  not  published  until  1657i  under  the  title  of  "  Lust's  Domi- 
nion," has  also  been  constantly,  but  falsely,  assigned  to  Marlowe :  some  of  the 
historical  events  contained  in  it  did  not  happen  until  five  yean  after  the  death 
of  that  poet  This  fact  was  distinctly  pointed  out  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  in  the 
last  edition  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays  (toI.  ii.  p.  311)  ;  but  nevertheless  **  Lust's 
Dominion"  has  since  been  spoken  of  and  treated  as  Marlowe's  undoubted  pro- 
duction, and  even  included  in  editions  of  his  works.  It  is  in  all  probability 
the  same  drama  as  that  which,  in  Henslowe's  Diary,  is  called  "  The  Spanish 
Moor's  Tragedy,"  which  was  written  by  Dekker,  Haughton,  and  Day,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1600. 

'  In  the  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry  and  the  Stage,  vol.  iii.  p.  139,  it 
is  incautiously  stated,  that  **  the  character  of  Shakespeare's  Richard  II.  seems 
modelled  in  no  slight  degree  upon  that  of  Edward  II."  We  willingly  adopt 
the  qualification  of  Mr.  Hallam  upon  this  point,  where  he  says  (*<  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Literature  of  Europe,"  vol.  ii.  p.  171>  ^it.  1843),  "  I  am  reluctant 
to  admit  that  Shakespeare  modelled  his  characters  by  those  of  others  ;  and  it  is 
natural  to  ask  whether  there  were  not  an  extraordinary  likeness  in  the  disposi- 
tions, as  well  as  in  the  fortunes  of  the  two  kings?" 
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a  posthumous  work,  was  published  bv  his  contemporary 
HemyChettle*)  when  he  complained  that  Shakespeare 
had  '*  beautified  himself  with  the  feathers  of  others: 
he  alluded,  as  we  apprehend,  to  the  manner  in  which 
Shakespeare  had  availed  himself  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
"  Contention  between  the  Houses,  York  and  Lancaster," 
in  the  authorship  of  which  there  is  much  reason  to 
suppose  Greene  had  been  concerned  ^  Such  evidence 
as  remains  upon  this  point  has  been  adduced  in  our 
** Introduction"  to  "The  Third  Part  of  Henry  Vl.f 
and  a  perusal  of  the  two  parts  of  the  ''  Contention,"  in 
their  original  state,  will  serve  to  show  the  condition  of 
our  dramatic  literature  at  that  great  epoch  of  our  stage- 
history,  when  Shakespeare  began  to  acquire  celebrity^ 
"The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  IH."  is  a  drama 
of  about  the  same  period,  which  has  come  down 
to  us  in  a  much  more  imperfect  state,  the  original 
manuscript  having  been  obviously  very  corrupt.  It 
was  printed  in  1594,  and  Shakespeare,  finding  it  in  the 
possession  of  the  company  to  which  he  was  attached, 
probably  had  no  scruple  in  constructing  his  "Richard 
the  Third"  of  some  of  its  rude  materials.  It  seems 
not  unlikely  that  Robert  Greene,  and  perhaps  some 
other  popular  dramatists  of  his  day,  had  been  engaged 
upon  "  The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  III.*" 

The  dramatic  works  published  under  the  name  or 

^  In  our  biographical  aoeonnt  of  Shakespeare,  under  the  date  of  1692,  we 
have  necessarily  entered  more  at  large  into  Uiis  question. 

'  Mr.  Hallam  {**  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,"  toL  ii.  p.  171) 
supposes  that  the  words  of  Greene,  referring  to  Shakespeare,  **  There  is  an 
upstart  crow  beauUfied  with  our  feathers/'  are  addressed  to  Marlowe,  who  may 
hare  hud  a  principal  share  in  the  production  of  the  two  parts  of  the  "  Contention." 
This  conjecture  is  certainly  more  than  plausible ;  but  we  may  easily  imagine 
Greene  to  have  alluded  to  himself  also,  and  that  he  had  been  Marlowe*s  partner 
in  the  composition  of  the  two  dramas^  which  Shakespeare  remodelled,  perhaps, 
not  very  long  before  the  death  of  Greene. 

*  They  have  been  accurately  reprinted  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  under  the 
ea^  of  Mr.  Halliwell,  from  the  earliest  impressions  in  1594  and  1595. 

*  This  drama  has  also  been  reprinted  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  with 
perfect  fidelity  to  the  original  edition  of  1594,  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshixe.    The  reprint  was  superintended  by  Mr.  B.  Field. 
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initials  of  Robert  Greene,  or  by  extraneous  testimony 
ascertained  to  be  his,  were  **  Orlando  Furioso,"  (founded 
upon  the  poems  of  Boiardo  and  Ariosto)  first  printed 
in  1594*;  "Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,"  also  first 
printed  in  1594,  and  taken  from  a  popular  story-book 
of  the  time;  "Alphonsus  King  of  Arragon,"  1599,  for 
which  we  know  of  no  original;  and  "James  the  Fourth" 
of  Scotland,  1598,  partly  borrowed  from  history,  and 
partly  mere  invention.  Greene  also  joined  with  Thomas 
Lodge  in  writing  a  species  of  moral-miracle-play, 
(partaking  of  the  nature  of  both)  under  the  title  of 
"A  Looking-Glass  for  London  and  England,"  1594, 
derived  from  sacred  history ;  and  to  him  has  also  been 
imputed  "  George  a  Greene,  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield," 
and  "The  Contention  between  •Liberality  and  Prodi- 
gality," the  one  printed  in  1599,  and  the  other  in  lfi02. 
It  may  be  seriously  doubted  whether  he  had  any  hand  in 
the  two  last,  but  the  productions  above-named  deserve 
attention,  as  works  written  at  an  early  date  for  the 
gratification  of  popular  audiences. 

In  the  passage  already  referred  to  from  the  "  Groats- 
worth  of  Wit,"  1592,  Greene  also  objects  to  Shake- 
speare on  the  ground  that  he  thought  himself  "  as  well 
able  to  bombast  out  a  blank-verse"  as  the  best  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  fact  is,  that  in  this  res])ect,  as  in 
all  others,  Greene  was  much  inferior  to  Marlowe,  and 
still  less  can  his  lines  bear  comparison  with  those  of 
Shakespeare.  He  doubtless  began  to  write  for  the 
stage  in  rhyme,  and  his  blank-verse  preserves  nearly 
all  the  defects   of  that  early  form :    it  reads  heavily 

*  In  "The  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry  and  the  Stage,"  vol.  iii.  p.  155, 
it  is  observed  of  "  Orlando  Furioso :" — "  How  far  this  play  was  printed  accord- 
ing to  the  author's  copy  we  have  no  means  of  deciding  ;  but  it  has  evidently 
come  down  to  us  in  a  very  imperfect  state."  Means  of  determining  the  point 
beyond  dispute  have  since  been  discovered  in  a  manuscript  of  the  part  of 
Orlando  (as  written  out  for  £klward  Alle^n  by  the  copyist  of  the  theatre) 
preserved  at  Dulwich  College.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  much  was  omitted  and 
oormpted  in  the  two  printed  editions  of  1694  and  1699.  See  the  "  Memoin 
of  Edward  AUeyn,"  p.  198. 
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and  monotonously,  without  variety  of  pause  and  inflec- 
tion,  and  almost  the  only  difference  between  it  and 
rhyme  is  the  absence  of  corresponding  sounds  at  the 
ends  of  the  lines. 

The  same  defects,  and  in  quite  as  striking  a  degree, 
belong  to  another  of  the  dramatists  who  is  entitled  to 
be  considered  a  predecessor  of  Shakespeare,  and  whose 
name  has  been  before  introduced — ^Thomas  Lodge. 
Only  one  play  in  which  he  was  unassisted  has  descended 
to  us,  and  it  bears  the  title  of  "  The  Wounds  of  Civil 
War,  lively  set  forth  in  the  True  Tragedies  of  Marius 
and  Sylla.'^  It  was  not  printed  until  1594,  but  the 
author  began  to  write  as  early  as  1580,  and  we  may 
safely  consider  his  tragedy  anterior  to  the  original 
works  of  Shakespeare :  it  was  probably  written  about 
1587  or  1588,  as  a  not  very  successful  experiment  in 
blank-verse,  in  imitation  of  that  style  which  Marlowe 
had  at  once  rendered  popular. 

As  regards  the  dates  when  his  pieces  came  from  the 
press,  John  Lyly  is  entitled  to  earlier  notice  than 
Greene,  Lodge,  or  even  Marlowe ;  and  it  is  possible,  as 
he  was  ten  years  older  than  Shakespeare,  that  he  was  a 
writer  before  any  of  them :  it  does  not  seem,  however, 
that  his  dramas  were  intended  for  the  public  stage,  but 
for  court-shows  or  private,  entertainments'.  His  "Alex- 
ander and  Campaspe,"  the  best  of  his  productions,  was 
Tepresented  at  Court,  and  it  was  twice  printed,  in  1584, 
and  again  in  1591  :  it  is,  like  most  of  this  author's  pro- 
ductions, in  prose ;  but  his  "  Woman  in  the  Moon" 
(printed  in  1597)  is  in  blank-verse,  and  the  "Maid's 
Metamorphosis,"  1600,  (if  indeed  it  be  by  him)  is  in 
rhyme.  As  none  of  these  dramas,  generally  composed  in 
a  refined,  affected,  and  artificial  style,  can  be  said  to 

*  They  were  Aeted  by  the  children  of  the  chapel,  or  by  the  children  of  St  Paul's, 
«Qd  a  few  of  them  bear  evidence  on  the  title-pages  that  they  were  presented 
at  a  priyate  theatre— none  of  them  that  they  had  been  pUyed  upon  public 
ttagea  before  popular  audiences. 
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have  had  any  material  influence  upon  stage-entertain* 
ments  before  miscellaneous  audiences  in  London,  it 
is  unnecessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  say  more 
regarding  them. 

George  Peele  was  about  the  same  age  as  Lyly' ; 
but  his  theatrical  productions  (with  the  exception 
of  "The  Arraignment  of  Paris,"  printed  in  1584,  and 
written  for  the  court)  are  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion, having  been  intended  for  exhibition  at  the  ordi- 
nary theatres.  His  "Edward  the  First**  he  calls  a 
"  &mous  chronicle,"  and.  most  of  the  incidents  are  de- 
rived from  history:  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  our  earliest 
plays  founded  upon  English  annals.  It  was  printed  in 
1593  and  in  1599,  but  with  so  many  imperfections, 
that  we  cannot  accept  it  as  any  fair  representation  of 
the  state  in  which  it  came  from  the  author's  pen.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  belonging  to  it  is  the  unworthy 
manner  in  which  Peele  sacrificed  the  character  of  the 
Queen  to  his  desire  to  gratify  the  popular  antipathy  to 
the  Spaniards :  the  opening  of  it  is  spirited,  and  affords 
evidence  of  the  author's  skill  as  a  writer  of  blank- 
verse.  His  "  Battle  of  Alcazar"  may  also  be  termed 
a  historical  drama,  in  which  he  allowed  himself  the 
most  extravagant  licence  as  to  time,  incidents,  and 
characters.  It  perhaps  preceded  his  "Edward  the 
First"  in  point  of  date,  (though  not  printed  until  1594) 
and  the  principal  event  it  refers  to  occurred  in  1578. 
"  Sir  Clyomon  and  Clamydes"  is  merely  a  romance,  in 

'  He  18  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  the  year  1553.  He  was  probably 
son  to  Stephen  Peele,  who  was  a  bookseller  and  a  writer  of  ballads.  Stephen 
Peele  was  the  publisher  of  Bishop  Bale's  mirade-play  of  **  God's  Promises,"  in 
1577)  <uid  his  name  is  subscribed,  as  author,  to  two  ballads  printed  by  the  Percy 
Society  in  the  earliest  production  from  their  press.  The  connexion  between 
Stephen  and  George  Peele  has  never  struck  any  of  the  biographers  of  the  latter. 
Stephen  Peele  was  most  likely  the  author  of  a  pageant  on  the  mayoralty  of  & 
W.  Draper,  in  1666-7,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Fairholt,  in  his  work 
upon  ^  Lord  Mayors'  Pageants,"  printed  for  the  Percy  Society  :  he  erroneoosly 
supposed  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  Greorge  Peele,  who  oould  not  then  have 
been  more  than  fourteen  years  old,  even  if  we  carry  back  the  date  of  his  birth 
to  1653.    George  Peele  was  dead  in  1698. 
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tbe  old  form  of  a  rhyming  play";  and  **  David  and  Beth- 
sabe,"  a  scriptural  drama,  and  a  great  improvement 
upon  older  pieces  of  the  same  description :  Peele 
here  confined  himself  strictly  to  the  incidents  in  Holy 
Writ»  and  it  certainly  contains  the  best  specimens  of 
his  blank- verse  composition.  His  "  Old  Wives'  Tale," 
in  the  shape  in  which  it  has  reached  us,  seems  hardly 
deserving  of  criticism,  and  it  would  have  received  little 
notice  but  for  some  remote,  and  perhaps  accidental, 
resemblance  between  its  story  and  that  of  Milton's 
-  Comus*." 

The  **  Jeronimo"  of  Thomas  Kyd  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  species  of  transition  play :  the  date  of  its  composi- 
tion, on  the  testimony  of  Ben  Jonson,  may  be  stated  to 
be  prior  to  1588\  just  after  Marlowe  had  produced  bis 
**  Tamburlaine,''  and  when  Kyd  hesitated  to  follow  his 
bold  step  to  the  full  extent  of  his  progress.    '' Jero« 
nimo'*  is  therefore  partly  in  blank-verse,  and  partly  in 
rhyme :  the  same  observation  will  apply,  though  not  in 
the  same  degree,  to  Kyd's  *^  Spanish  Tragedy :"  it  is  in 
truth  a  second  part  of  '*  Jeronimo,"  the  story  being  con- 
tinued from  one  play  to  the  other,  and  managed  with 
considerable  dexterity.     The  interest  in  the  latter  is 
great,  and  generally  well  sustained,  and  some  of  the 
characters  are  drawn   with   no  little  art  and  force. 

*  It  may  be  doabted  whether  Peele  wrote  iny  part  of  this  production  :  it  wm 
priDted  Anonymously  in  1599,  and  all  the  eridence  of  authorship  is  the  existence 
of  a  copy  with  the  name  of  Peele,  in  an  old  hand,  upon  the  title-page.  If  he 
wrote  it  at  all,  it  was  doubtless  a  very  eariy  composition,  and  it  belongs  precisely 
to  the  daas  of  romantic  phiys  ridiculed  by  Stephen  Gosson  about  1580. 

*  See  Milton's  Mfaior  Poems,  by  T.  Warton,  p.  136,  edit  1791.  Of  this 
TOsemblance,  Warton,  who  first  pointed  it  out,  remarks,  "  That  Milton  had  an 
eye  on  this  ancient  drama,  which  might  have  been  a  favourite  in  his  early  youth, 
pexfaaps  it  may  be  affirmed  with  at  least  as  much  credibility,  as  that  he  conceived 
the  Paradise  Lost  from  seeing  a  mystery  at  Florence,  written  by  Adreini,  a 
Florentine,  in  1617,  entitled  Adamo."  The  fact  may  have  been,  that  Peele  and 
Milton  resorted  to  the  same  original,  now  lost :  *<  The  Old  Wives'  Tale"  reads 
exactly  as  if  it  were  founded  upon  some  popular  story-book. 

>  In  the  Induction  to  his  '*  Cynthia's  Revels,"  acted  in  1600,  where  he  is 
i|w<iAi"g  of  the  revival  of  plays,  and  among  others  of  "  the  old  Jeronimo,"  which, 
be  adds,  had  "  departed  a  dozen  years  since." 
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The  success  of  **  Jeronimo,'*  doubtless,  induced  Kyd  to 
write  the  second  part  of  it  immediately ;  and  we  need 
not  hesitate  in  concluding  that ''  The  Spanish  Tragedy** 
had  been  acted  before  1590. 

Besides  Marlowe,  Greene,  Lodge,  Lyly»  Peele,  and 
Kyd,  there  were  other  dramatists,  who  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Shakespeare, 
but  few  of  whose  printed  works  are  of  an  earlier  date, 
as  regards  composition,  than  some  of  those  which  came 
from  the  pen  of  our  great  poet.  Among  these,  Thomas 
Nash  was  the  most  distinguished,  whose  contribution 
to  "Dido,"  in  conjunction  with  Marlowe,  has  been 
before  noticed  :  the  portions  which  came  from  the  pen 
of  Marlowe  are,  we  think,  easily  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  written  by  Nash,  whose  genius  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  of  an  imaginative  or  dramatic,  but 
of  a  satirical  and  objurgatory  character.  He  produced 
alone  a  piece  called  "  Summer's  Last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment," which  was  written  in  the  autumn  of  1592,  but 
not  printed  until  1600  :  it  bears  internal  evidence 
that  it  was  exhibited  as  a  private  show,  and  it  could 
never  have  been  meant  for  public  performance*.  Henry 
Chettle,  who  was  also  senior  to  Shakespeare,  has  left 
behind  him  a  tragedy  called  "  Hoffman,"  which  was 
not  printed  until  1630;  and  he  was  engaged  with 
Anthony  Munday  in  producing  "  The  Death  of  Robert 
Earl  of  Huntington,"  printed  in  1601.  From  Hens- 
lowe's  Diary  we  learn  that  both  these  pieces  were 
written  subsequent  to  the  date  when  Shakespeare  had 
acquired  a  high  reputation.     Munday  had  been  a  dra- 

*  It  can  be  shown  to  have  been  represented  at  Croydon,  no  donbt  at  Bed- 
dington,  the  residence  of  the  Carews,  under  whose  patronage  Nash  acknow- 
ledges himself  to  have  been  living.  See  the  dedication  to  his  "  Terrors  of 
the  Night/'  4to,  1594.  The  date  of  the  death  of  Nash,  who  probably  took  a 
part  in  the  representation  of  his  ^^  Summer's  Last  Will  and  Testament,*' 
has  been  disputed, — whether  it  was  before  or  after  1601 ;  but  the  production  of  a 
cenotaph  upon  him,  from  Fitz-geofTrey's  ^jfankr,  printed  in  1601,  must  put  an 
end  to  all  doubt.  See  tlie  Introduction  to  Nash's  ^  Pierce  Pennylesa,"  1592,  as 
reprinted  for  the  Sliakespeare  Society. 
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matist  as  early  as  1584,  when  a  rhyming  translation 
by  him,  under  the  title  of  "The  Two  Italian  Gen- 
tlemen,**  came  from  the  press';  and  in  the  interval 
between  that  year  and  1602,  he  wrote  the  whole  or 
parts  of  yarious  plays  which  have  been  lost^.  Robert 
Wilson  ought  not  to  be  omitted:  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  prolific  dramatist,  but  only  one  comedy  by  him 
has  survived,  under  the  title  of  "The  Cobbler's  Pro- 
phecy," and  it  was  printed  in  1594.  According  to 
the  evidence  of  Henslowe,  he  aided  Drayton  and  Mun- 
day  in  writing  "  The  First  Part  of  the  Life  of  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,"  printed  in  1600;  but  he  must  at  that 
date  have  been  old,  if  he  were  the  same  Robert  Wilson 
who  was  one  of  Lord  Leicester's  theatrical  servants  in 
1574,  and  who  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
pany called  the  Queen's  Players  in  1 583.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  low  comedian,  and  his  "Cobbler's 
Prophecy"  is  a  piece,  the  drollery  of  which  must  have 
depended  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  performers. 

With  regard  to  mechanical  focilities  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  plays  before,  and  indeed  long  after,  the 
time  of  Shakespeare,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that 
our  old  public  theatres  were  merely  round  wooden 
buildings,  open  to  the  sky  in  the  audience  part  of  the 
house,  although  the  stage  was  covered  by  a  hanging 
roof:  the  spectators  stood  on  the  ground  in  front  or  at 
the  sides,  or  were  accommodated  in  boxes  round  the 
inner  circumference  of  the  edifice,  or  in  galleries  at  a 
greater  elevation.  Our  ancient  stage  was  unfurnished 
with  moveable  scenery ;  and  tables,  chairs,  a  few  boards 
for  a  battlemented  wall,  or  a  rude  structure  for  a  tomb 
or  an  altar,  seem  to  have  been  nearly  all  the  properties 

'  The  only  known  copy  of  this  comedy  is  without  a  title-page,  hut  it  was 
entered  at  Stationers*  Hall  for  publication  in  1584,  and  we  may  presume  that  it 
was  printed  about  that  date. 

*  He  bad  some  share  in  writing  the  first  part  of  the  "  Life  of  Sir  John  Old- 
caRtle,"  which  was  printed  as  Shakespeare's  work  in  1600,  although  some  copies 
of  the  play  exist  without  his  name  on  the  title-page. 
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it  possessed.  It  was  usually  hung  round  with  decayed 
tapestry ;  and  as  there  was  no  other  mode  of  conveying 
the  necessary  information,  the  author  often  provided 
that  the  player,  on  his  entrance,  should  take  occasion  to 
mention  the  place  of  action.  When  the  business  of  a 
piece  required  that  the  stage  should  represent  two 
apartments,  the  effect  was  accomplished  by  a  curtain, 
called  a  traverse,  drawn  across  it ;  and  a  sort  of  balcony 
in  the  rear  enabled  the  writer  to  represent  his  characters 
at  a  window,  on  the  platform  of  a  castle,  or  on  an 
elevated  terrace. 

To  this  simplicity,  and  to  these  deficiencies,  we 
doubtless  owe  some  of  the  finest  passages  in  our  early 
plays ;  for  it  was  part  of  the  business  of  the  dramatist 
to  supply  the  absence  of  coloured  canvass  by  grandeur 
and  luxuriance  of  description.  The  ear  was  thus  made 
the  substitute  for  the  eye,  and  the  poet's  pen,  aided  by 
the  auditor's  imagination,  more  than  supplied  the  place 
of  the  painter's  brush.  Moveable  scenery  was  un- 
known in  our  public  theatres  until  after  the  Restor- 
ation ;  and,  as  has  been  observed  elsewhere,  '*  the 
introduction  of  it  gives  the  date  to  the  commencement 
of  the  decline  of  our  dramatic  poetry*." 

How  far  propriety  of  costume  was  regarded,  we  have 
no  sufficient  means  of  deciding ;  but  we  apprehend  that 
more  attention  was  paid  to  it  than  has  been  generally 
supposed,  or  than  was  accomplished  at  a  much  later  and 
more  refined  period.  It  is  indisputable,  that  often  in 
this  department  no  outlay  was  spared :  the  most  costly 
dresses  were  purchased,  that  characters  might  be  con- 
sistently habited  ;  and,  as  a  single  proof,  we  may  men- 
tion, that  sometimes  more  than  20/.  were  given  for  a 
cloak^  an  enormous  price,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
money  was  then  five  or  six  times  as  valuable  as  at 
present. 

•  **  Hiiitoiy  of  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  ^tn^'  vol.  iii.  p.  366. 

•  See  ^  The  Alleyn  Papen^"  printed  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  p.  12. 
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V^^'e  have  thus  briefly  stated  all  that  seems  absolutely 
required  to  give  the  reader  a  correct  notion  of  the  state 
of  the  English  drama  and  stage  at  the  period  when, 
according  to  the  best  judgment  we  can  form  from  such 
evidence  as  remains  to  us,  Shakespeare  advanced  to  a 
forward  place  among  the  dramatists  of  the  day.  As 
long  ago  as  1679,  Dryden  gave  currency  to  the  notion, 
which  we  have  shown  to  be  mistaken,  that  Shakespeare 
"created  first  the  stage,"  and  he  repeated  it  in  1692 ^ 
it  is  not  necessary  to  the  just  admiration  of  our  noble 
dramatist,  that  we  should  do  injustice  to  his  predeces- 
sors or  earlier  contemporaries:  on  the  contrary,  his 
miraculous  powers  are  best  to  be  estimated  by  a  compa- 
rison with  his  ablest  rivals ;  and  if  he  appear  not  greatest 
when  his  works  are  placed  beside  those  of  Marlowe, 
Greene,  Peele,  or  Lodge,  however  distinguished  their 
rank  as  dramatists,  and  however  deserved  their  popu- 
larity, we  shall  be  content  to  think,  that  for  more 
than  two  centuries  the  world  has  been  under  a  delusion 
as  to  his  claims.  He  rose  to  eminence,  and  he  main- 
tained it,  amid  -  struggles  for  equality  by  men  of  high 
genius  and  varied  talents ;  and  with  his  example  ever 
since  before  us,  no  poet  of  our  own,  or  of  any  other 
country,  has  even  approached  his  excellence.  Shake- 
speare is  greatest  by  a  comparison  with  greatness,  or 
he  is  nothing. 

'  In  his  Prologue  to  the  Altention  of  "  Troiliis  and  Creflsida,"  1679,  he  puts 
these  lines  into  the  mouth  of  the  Ghost  of  Shakespeare  : — 
**  Untaught,  unpraetis'd,  in  a  harharous  age, 
I  found  not,  hut  created  first  the  stage." 
In  the  dedication  of  the  translation  of  Juvenal,  thirteen  years  afterwards,  Dr^'den 
repeats  the  same  assertion  in  nearly  the  same  words  ;  "  he  created  the  stage 
among  us."    Shakespeare  did  not  create  the  stage,  and  least  of  all  did  he  create 
it  such  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Dryden  :  **  it  was,  in  truth,  created  by  no  one 
man,  and  in  no  one  age  ;  and  whatever  improvements  Shakespeare  introduced, 
when  he  hegan  to  write  for  the  theatre  our  romantic  drama  was  completely 
formed,  and  firmly  established."— Pref.  to  "  The  Hist  of  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry 
and  the  Stage,"  vol.  i.  p.  xL 
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CHAPTER  I. 

No  Shakespeare  adTanoed  or  rewarded  by  Heniy  YII.  Antiquity  of  the  Sliake- 
i|»eare8  in  Warwickshire,  &c.  Earliest  occurrence  of  the  name  at  Stratford- 
npon-ATon.  The  Trade  of  John  Shakespeare.  Richard  Shakespeare  of 
Snitterfield,  probably  father  to  John  Shakespeare^  and  certainly  tenant  to 
Robert  Arden,  father  of  John  Shakespeare's  wife.  Robert  Arden*s  seven 
daughters.  Antiquity  and  property  of  the  Arden  family.  Marriage  of  John 
Shakespeare  and  Mary  Arden  :  their  circumstances.  Purchase  of  two  houses 
in  Stratford  by  John  Shakespeare.    His  progress  in  the  corporation. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  some  of  the  paternal 
ancestors  of  William  Shakespeare  were  advanced,  and 
rewarded  with  lands  and  tenements  in  Warwickshire, 
for  services  rendered  to  Henry  VII.*  The  rolls  of  that 
reign  have  been  recently  most  carefiiUy  searched,  and 
the  name  of  Shakespeare,  according  to  any  mode  of 
spelling  it,  does  not  occur  in  them. 

Many  Shakespeares  were  resident  in  different  parts 
of  Warwickshire,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  adjoining 
counties,  at  an  early  date.  The  register  of  the  Guild 
of  St.  Anne  of  KnoUe,  or  Knowle,  beginning  in  1407 
and  ending  in  1535,  when  it  was  dissolved,  contains 
various  repetitions  of  the  name,  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  Richard  III.,  Henry  VII.,  and 

>  On  the  authority  of  a  grant  of  arms  from  the  Herald's  College  to  John 
Shakespeare,  which  circumstance  b  considered  hereafter. 
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Henry  VIII.:  we  there  find  a  Thomas  Shakespere  of 
Balisballe,  or  Balsal,  Thomas  Chacsper  and  John  Shake- 
speyre  of  Rowington,  Richard  Shakspere  of  Woldiche, 
together  with  Joan,  Jane,  and  William  Shakespeare,  of 
places  not  mentioned :  an  Isabella  Shakspere  is  also 
there  stated  to  have  been  priorissa  de  Wrcutale  in  the 
19th  Henry  VII.  *  The  Shakespeares  of  Wroxal,  of 
Rowington,  and  of  Balsal,  are  mentioned  by  Malone, 
as  well  as  other  persons  of  the  same  name  at  Clayer- 
don  and  Hampton.  He  carries  back  his  information 
regarding  the  Shakespeares  of  Warwick  no  higher 
than  1602,  but  a  William  Shakespeare  was  drowned  in 
the  Avon  near  Warwick  in  1574,  a  John  Shakespeare 
was  resident  on  "  the  High  Pavement**  in  1578,  and  a 
Thomas  Shakespeare  in  the  same  place  in  1585'. 

The  earliest  date  at  which  we  hear  of  a  Shakespeare 
in  the  borough  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  is  17th  June, 
1555,  when  Thomas  Siche  instituted  a  proceeding  in 
the  court  of  the  bailiff,  for  the  recovery  of  the  sum 
of  8/.  from  John  Shakespeare,  who  has  always  been 
taken  to  be  the  fother  of  our  great  dramatist.  Thomas 
Siche  was  of  Arlescote,  or  Arscotte,  in  Worcestershire, 
and  in  the  Latin  record  of  the  suit  John  Shakespeare 
is  called  "  glover,"  in  English.  Taking  it  for  granted, 
as  we  have  every  reason  to  do,  that  this  John  Shake- 
speare was  the  father  of  the  poet,  the  document  satis- 
fied Malone  that  he  was  a  glover,  and  not  a  butcher, 
as  Aubrey  had  aflSrmed\  nor  a  dealer  in  wool,  as  Rowe 

'  For  this  information  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Staunton,  of  Longbridge 
House,  near  Warwick,  the  owner  of  the  original  RegidrnMrnFrairiim  «C  Sororwm 
CrUde  SaneU  Anne  de  KnoUe^  a  MS.  upon  vellum. 

'  For  the  circumstance  of  the  drowning  of  the  name-sake  of  our  poet,  we  are 

obliged  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter.    Mr.  Charles  Dickens  was  good  enough  to 

be  the  medium  of  the  information  respecting  the  Shakespeares  of  Warwick, 

transmitted  from  Mr.  Sandys,  who  derived  it  from  the  land-revenue  records  of 

.  the  respective  periods. 

*  Aubrey's  words,  in  his  MS.  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  at  Oxford,  are 
these  : — **  William  Shakespeare's  father  was  a  butcher,  and  I  have  been  told 
heretofore  by  some  of  the  neighbours,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  exercised 
his  father's  trade  ;  but  when  he  killed  a  calf,  he  would  do  it  in  a  high  style, 
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had  stated'.  We  think  that  Malone  was  right,  and 
the  testimony  is  unquestionably  more  positive  and 
authentic  than  the  traditions  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred. As  it  is  also  the  most  ancient  piece  of  direct 
evidence  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Shakespeare  family  at  Stratford,  and  as  Malone  did 
not  copy  it  quite  accurately  from  the  register  of  the 
bailiff's  court,  we  quote  it  as  it  there  stands : — 

"  Stretford»  ss.  Cur.  Phi.  et  Marise  Dei  gra,  &c.  secnndo  et  tercio, 
ibm  tent,  die  Marcarii  videlicet  xvij  die  Junij  ann.  predict,  coram 
Johne  Burbage  Balliuo,  &c. 

Thomas  Siche  de  Arscotte  in  com.  Wigom.  querit^  versus  John 
Shakyspere  de  Stretford  in  com.  Warwic.  Glou  in  plac.  quod  reddat 
ei  ocL  libras  &c." 

John  Shakespeare's  trade,  "  glover,**  is  expressed  by 
the  common  contraction  for  the  termination  of  the 
word ;  and  it  is,  as  usual  at  the  time,  spelt  with  the 
letter  u  instead  of  v.  It  deserves  remark  also,  that 
although  John  Shakespeare  is  often  subsequently  men- 
tioned in  the  records  of  the  corporation  of  Stratford, 
no  addition  ever  accompanies  his  name.  We  may 
presume  that  in  1556,  he  was  established  in  his  busi- 
ness, because  on  the  30th  April  of  that  year  he  was 
one  of  twelve  jurymen  of  a  court-leet.  His  name  in 
the  list  was  at  first  struck  through  with  a  pen,  but 
underneath  it  the  word  stet  was  written,  probably  by 
the  town-clerk.     Thus  we  find  him  in  1556  acting  as  a 

and  make  a  speech."  This  tradition  certainly  does  not  read  like  truth,  and  at 
what  date  Aubrey  obtained  his  information  has  not  been  ascertained :  Malone 
conjectured  that  Anbrey  was  in  Stratford  about  1680 :  he  died  about  1700,  and, 
in  all  probability,  obtained  his  knowledge  from  the  same  source  as  the  writer  of 
a  letter,  dated  April  10, 1093,  to  Mr.  Edward  Southwell,  printed  in  1838.  It 
appears  from  hence  that  the  parish  clerk  of  Stratford,  who  was  ^  above  eighty 
years  old"  m  1693,  had  told  Mr.  Edward  Southwell's  correspondent  that  William 
Shakespeare  had  been  **  bound  apprentice  to  a  butcher;"  but  he  did  not  say  that 
his  father  was  s  butcher,  nor  did  he  add  any  thing  as  absurd  as  Aubrey 
subjoins,  respecting  the  killing  of  a  calf  « in  a  high  style." 

*  Rowe  is  supposed  to  have  derived  his  materials  from  Betterton,  the  actor, 
who  died  in  1710,  and  who,  it  is  said,  went  to  Stratford  to  collect  such  particu- 
lars as  could  be  obtained :  the  date  of  his  visit  is  not  known. 
VOL.  I-  d 
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regular  trading  inhabitant  of  the  borough  of  Stratford^ 
upon-Avon. 

Little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  he  came  from 
Snitterfield,  three  miles  from  Stratford ;  and  upon  this 
point  we  have  several  new  documents  before  us.  It  ap- 
pears from  them,  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Richard 
Shakespeare  (no  where  before  mentioned)  was  resident 
at  Snitterfield  in  1550*:  he  was  tenant  of  a  house  and 
land  belonging  to  Robert  Arden  (or  Ardem,  as  the  name 
was  anciently  spelt,  and  as  it  stands  in  the  papers  in 
our  hands)  of  Wilmecote,  in  the  parish  of  Aston  Cant- 
lowe.  By  a  conveyance,  dated  21st  Dec.,  11th  Henry 
VIII.,  we  find  that  Robert  Arden  then  became  pos- 
sessed of  houses  and  land  in  Snitterfield,  from  Richard 
Rushby  and  his  wife :  from  Robert  Arden  the  property 
descended  to  his  son,  and  it  was  part  of  this  estate 
which  was  occupied  by  Richard  Shakespeare  in  1550. 
We  have  no  distinct  evidence  upon  the  point;  but 
if  we  suppose  Richard  Shakespeare  of  Snitterfield' 
to  have  been  the  father  of  John  Shakespeare  of 
Stratford',  who  married  Mary  Arden,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Robert  Arden,  it  will  easily  and  naturally 
explain  the  manner  in  which  John  Shakespeare  became 
introduced  to  the  family  of  the  Ardens,  inasmuch  as 
Richard   Shakespeare,   the  father  of  John,   and    the 

'  In  )669,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Antony  Shakespeare  lived  at  Snitter- 
field, and,  as  we  learn  from  the  Muster-book  of  the  county  of  Warwick  for  thai 
year  in  the  State  Paper  office,  he  was  appointed  a  **  bilbnan." 

'  Richard  Shakespeare,  who,  upon  this  supposition,  was  the  grandfiUher  of 
the  poet,  was  living  in  1560,  when  Agnes  Arden,  widow,  granted  a  lease  for 
forty  years  to  Alexander  Webbe  (probably  some  member  of  her  own  iamily) 
of  two  houses  and  a  cottage  in  Snitterfield,  in  the  oocnpatioo  of  Richard 
Shakespeare  and  two  others.  Malone  discovered  that  there  was  also  a  Henry 
Shakespeare  resident  at  Snitterfield  in  1586,  and  he  apprehended  (there  is  little 
doubt  of  the  fact)  that  he  was  the  brother  of  John  Shakespeare.  Henry  Shake- 
q>eare  was  buried  Dec.  29th,  1696.  There  was  also  a  Thomas  Shakeqieare 
in  the  same  viUage  in  1582,  and  he  may  have  been  another  brother  of  John 
Shakespeare,  and  all  three  sons  to  Richard  Shakespeare. 

•  This  is  rendered  the  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  John  Shakespeare 
christened  one  of  his  children  (bom  in  1573)  Richard.  Malone  found  that 
another  Richard  Shakespeare  was  living  at  Rowington  in  1574. 
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grandfather  of  William  Shakespeare,  was  one  of  the 
tenants  of  Robert  Arden. 

Malone,  not  having  the  information  we  now  possess 
before  him,  was  of  opinion  that  Robert  Arden,  who 
married  Agnes  Webbe,  and  died  in  1556,  had  only 
fonr  daughters,  but  the  fisct  undoubtedly  is  that  he  had 
at  least  seven.  On  the  7th  and  17th  July,  1550,  he 
executed  two  deeds,  by  which  he  made  over  to  Adam 
Palmer  and  Hugh  Porter,  in  trust  for  some  of  his 
daughters,  certain  lands  and  tenements  in  Snitterfield^ 
In  these  deeds  he  mentions  six  daughters  by  name^ 
four  of  them  married  and  two  single; — viz.  Agnes 
Stringer,  (who  had  been  twice  married,  first  to  John 
Hewyns)  Joan  Lambert,  Katherine  Etkins,  Margaret 
Webbe,  Jocose  Arden,  and  Alicia  Arden.  Mary,  his 
youngest  daughter,  was  not  included,  and  it  is  possible 
that  he  had  either  made  some  other  provision  for  her, 
or  that,  by  a  separate  and  subsequent  deed  of  trust,  he 
gave  to  her  an  equivalent  in  Snitterfield  for  what  he 
had  made  over  to  her  sisters.  It  is  quite  certain,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  Mary  Arden  brought  pro- 
perty in  Snitterfield,  as  part  of  her  fortune,  to  her 
husband  John  Shakespeare. 

Although  the  Ardens  were  an  ancient  and  consider- 
able fiunily  in  Warwickshire,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  forest  of  Arden,  or  Ardem,  in  or  near  which 
they  bad  possessions,  Robert  Arden,  in  the  two  deeds 
above  referred  to,  which  were  of  course  prepared  at  his 
instance,  is  only  called  **  husbandman :" — *^  Bobertus 
Ardem  de  WUmecote^  in  parochia  de  Aston  Cantiowe^ 
in  eomitattt  Warwicij  husbandman."  Nevertheless,  it 
is  evident  from  his  will  (dated  24th  November,  and 

*  Thejr  are  ihns  described :  **  Totmm  iUud  memtagium  meum,  H  tm  qmoHronat 
terrcBy  aan  pralu  eitdem  pertinentibuBf  cum  tuit  pertinenim,  in  SmyUerfyidey  qua 
9m»c  aumt  w  teimra  eupuictm  Rloairdi  HaUejf^  ae  Mwm  iiiud  coUaghtm  meum,  eum 
gardmo  A  pomario  adja»nlihm»y  mm  m%»  jMrttiMiitnt,  in  BnytUrfyld,  qua  iwfw  sunt 
M  Umtara  Hmgonk  PvrUr,^  Adam  Palmer,  the  other  trustee,  does  not  seem  to 
hare  occupied  anjr  part  of  the  property. 

d  2 
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proved  on  the  17th  December,  1556)  that  he  was  a 
man  of  good  landed  estate.  He  mentions  his  wife's 
'*  jointure  in  Snitterfield,"*  payable,  no  doubt,  out  of 
some  other  property  than  that  which,  a  few  years  before, 
he  had  conveyed  to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  six  of 
his  daughters;  and  his  freehold  and  copyhold  estates 
in  the  parish  of  Aston  Cantlowe  could  not  have  been 
inconsiderable.  Sir  John  Arden,  the  brother  of  his 
grandfather,  had  been  esquire  of  the  body  to  Henry 
VII.,  and  his  nephew  had  been  page  of  the  bedcham* 
ber  to  the  same  monarch,  who  had  bountifully  re- 
warded their  services  and  fidelity.  Sir  John  Arden 
died  in  1526,  and  it  was  his  nephew,  Robert  Arden, 
who  purchased  of  Rushby  and  his  wife  the  estate  in 
Snitterfield  in  1520.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Robert 
Arden  who  died  in  1556,  and  to  whose  seventh 
daughter,  Mary,  John  Shakespeare  was  married. 

No  registration  of  that  marriage  has  been  discovered, 
but  we  need  not  hesitate  in  deciding  that  the  cere- 
mony took  place  in  1557.  Mary  Arden  and  her  sister 
Alicia  were  certainly  unmarried,  when  they  were  ap- 
pointed ** exeadores^  under  their  fathers  will,  dated 
24th  Nov.,  1556,  and  the  probability  seems  to  be  that 
they  were  on  that  account  chosen  for  the  oflSce,  in 
preference  to  their  five  married  sisters.  Joan,  the  first 
child  of  John  Shakespeare  and  his  wife  Mary,  was 
baptized  in  the  church  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  on  the 
15th  Sept.,  1558 '^  so  that  we  may  fix  their  union 
towards  the  close  of  1557,  about  a  year  afler  the 
death  of  Robert  Arden. 

What  were  the  circumstances  of  John  Shakespeare 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage  we  can  only  conjecture. 

>•  The  register  of  this  event  is  in  the  following  form,  nnder  the  head  <*  Bap- 
tismes,  Anno.  Dodl  1658." — 

**  Septeber  16.  Jone  Shakspere  daughter  to  John  Shakspere." 
It  seems  likely  that  the  child  was  named  after  her  auit,  Joan,  married  to 
Edward  Lambert  of  Barton  on  the  Heath.    Edward  Lambert  waa  rehUed  to 
Edmund  Lambert,  afterwards  mentioned.    See  also  p.  hudi. 
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It  has  been  shown  that  two  years  before  that  event  a 
claim  of  8/.  was  made  upon  him  in  the  borough  court 
of  Stratford,  and  we  must  conclude,  either  that  the 
monej  was  not  due  and  the  demand  unjust,  or  that  he 
was  unable  to  pay  the  debt,  and  was  therefore  pro- 
ceeded against.  The  issue  of  the  suit  is  not  known; 
but  in  the  next  year  he  seems  to  have  been  established 
in  business  as  a  glover,  a  branch  of  trade  much  carried 
on  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  and,  as  already  men* 
tioned,  he  certainly  served  upon  the  jury  of  a  court-Ieet 
in  1556.  Therefore,  we  are,  perhaps,  justified  in  think- 
ing that  his  affiurs  were  sufiSciently  prosperous  to  war- 
rant his  union  with  the  youngest  of  seven  co-heiresses, 
who  brought  him  some  independent  property. 

Under  her  fisither's  will  she  inherited  6/.  13«.  4d.  in 
money,  and  a  small  estate  in  fee,  in  the  parish  of 
Aston  Cantlowe,  called  Asbyes,  consisting  of  a  mes- 
suage, fifty  acres  of  arable  land,  six  acres  of  meadow 
and  pasture,  and  a  right  of  common  for  all  kinds  of 
cattle  ^  Malone  knew  nothing  of  Mary  Arden's  pro- 
perty in  Snitterfield,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
and,  without  it,  he  estimated  that  her  fortune  was 
equal  to  110/.  13«.  4d^  which  seems  to  us  rather  an 
under  calculation  of  its  actual  valued  He  also  specu- 
lated, that  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  John  Shake- 
speare was  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  Mary  Arden 
eighteen^ ;  but  the  truth  is  that  we  have  not  a  particle 
of  direct  evidence  upon  the  point.  Had  she  been  so 
young,  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  her  &ther  would 
have  appointed  her  one  of  his  executors  in  the  pre- 

1  Shaky  re,  by  Boswell,  vol.  it  p.  25. 

'  The  temui  of  Robert  Arden's  bequest  to  his  daughter  Mary  are  these: — "Also 
I  gere  and  bequeth  to  my  yoongste  daughter,  Mazye,  all  my  lande  in  Willmecote, 
called  AsbyeSy  and  the  crop  upon  the  growid,  sowne  and  tyllede  as  hit  is :  and 
yjlL  ziijt.  iiij<i.  of  money,  to  be  payde  over  ere  my  goodes  be  devydede."  Hence 
we  are  not  to  understand  that  he  had  no  more  hmd  in  Wilmecote  than  Asbyes, 
but  that  he  gave  his  daughter  Mary  all  his  land  in  Wilmecote,  which  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Asbyes. 

*  Shakspeare,  by  Boswell,  toI.  ii.  p.  38. 
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eeding  year,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  she  must 
have  been  of  fiill  age  in  Nov.  1556. 

It  was  probably  in  contemplation  of  his  marriage  that, 
on  2d  October,  1556,  John  Shakespeare  became  the 
owner  of  two  copy-hold  houses  in  Stratford,  the  one  in 
Greenhill-street,  and  the  other  in  Henley-street,  which 
were  alienated  to  him  by  Geoi^  Tumor  and  Edward 
West,  respectively :  the  house  in  Greenhill-street  had 
a  garden  and  croft  attached  to  it,  and  the  house  in 
Henley-street  only  a  garden ;  and  for  each  he  was  to 
pay  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  an  annual  rent  of  six- 
pence ^  In  1557  he  was  again  sworn  as  a  juryman 
upon  the  court-leet,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year  he  was  amerced  in  the  sum  of  fourpence  for  not 
keeping  clean  the  gutter  in  front  of  his  dwelling: 
Francis  Burbage,  the  then  bailiff,  Adrian  Quiney, 
"  Mr.  Hall,  and  Mr.  Clopton''  (so  their  names  stand  in 
the  instrument)  were  each  of  them  at  the  same  time 
fined  a  similar  sum  for  the  same  neglect  ^  It  is  a 
point  of  little  importance,  but  it  is  highly  probable 
that  John  Shakespeare  was  firet  admitted  a  member  of 
the  corporation  of  Stratford  in  1557,  when  he  was 
made  one  of  the  ale-tasters  of  the  town ;  and  in  Sept., 
1558,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  four  constables, 
his  name  following  those  of  Humphrey  Plymley,  Roger 
Sadler,  and  John  Taylor^     He  continued  constable  in 

*  We  copy  the  foHowiDg  deflcriptions  from  the  original  boroogh-reoord,  only 
ftToiding  the  abbreyiations,  which  render  it  less  intelligible : — 

Item^  quod  Georgku  Twnor  alienatU  Jakanm  Skakapen^  ^  iMnm  tenemaUmm, 
enm  gardim  d  crofts  eum  paiimetilSmif  in  GrenAyU  ttrete,  jio. 

Et  quod  Edwardmt  Wed  alienavU  predido  Jdanmi  Skakapere  utmm  tmemenf  Km, 
cum  gardin  adfaoenUf  in  Hetdey  drde. 

*  The  original  memorandum  runs  thus : — 

**  Francb  Berbagr,  Master  Baly  that  now  ys,  Adreane  Quyny,  Mr.  Hall, 
Mr.  Clopton,  for  the  gutter  alonge  the  chappell  in  Chappell  Lane,  John  Shak- 
speyr,  for  not  kepynge  of  their  gutters  cleane,  they  stand  amerced.*' 
The  sum  which  they  were  so  amerced,  4d.,  is  pUu^  above  the  names  of  each  of 
the  parties. 

'  The  following  are  the  terms  used : — 

*<  Item,  ther  trysty  and  welbelovyd  Humfrey  Plymley,  Roger  Sadler,  John 
Taylor,  and  John  Shakspeyr,  constabuUes." 
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1559,  his  associates  then  heing  John  Taylor,  William 
Tyler,  and  William  Smith,  and  he  was  besides  one  of 
foar  persons,  called  affeerors,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
impose  fines  upon  their  fellow-townsmen  (such  as  he 
had  himself  paid  in  1557)  for  oflfences  against  the  bye- 
laws  of  the  borough. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Death  of  John  Shakespeare's  eldest  child,  Joan.  Two  John  Shakespeares 
in  Stratford.  Amercements  of  memhers  of  the  corporation.  Birth  and 
death  of  John  Shakespeare's  second  child,  Margaret  Birth  of  William 
Shakespeare :  his  birth-day,  and  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom.  The  plague 
in  Stratford.  Contribations  to  the  sick  and  poor  by  John  Shakespeare  and 
others.  John  Shakespeare  elected  aldennaa,  and  subsetjiiently  bailiff.  Gilbert 
Shakeqpeare  bom.  Another  daughter,  baptized  Joan,  bom.  Proofs  that 
John  Shakespeare  could  not  write. 

It  was  while  John  Shakespeare  executed  the  duties  of 
constable  in  1558,  that  his  eldest  child,  Joan,  was 
bom,  having  been  baptized,  as  already  stated,  on  the 
15th  September,  of  that  year :  she  died  in  her  in&ncy, 
and  as  her  burial  does  not  appear  in  the  register  of 
Stratford,  she  was^  perhaps,  interred  at  Snitterfield^ 
where  Richard  Shakespeare,  probably  the  father  of 
John  Shakespeare,  still  resided  \  as  tenant  to  Agnes 
Arden,  widow  of  Robert  Arden,  and  mother  of  Mary 
Shakespeare.  In  respect  to  the  registers  of  mar-* 
riages,  baptisms,  and  deaths  at  Stratford,  some  con-* 

1  This  £ict  appears  from  a  lease,  before  noticed,  granted  on  2lst  Kaj,  1560, 
by  Mary  Arden  to  Alexander  Webbe,  of  two  messuages,  with  a  cottage,  one  of 
which  is  stated  then  to  be  in  the  occupation  of  Richard  Shakespeare.  We 
quote  the  terms  of  the  original  deed  in  the  hands  of  the  Shakespeare  Society : — 
*  Wytnesseth,  that  the  said  Agnes  Ardeme,  for  dyrerse  and  sundry  consyder- 
ations,  hath  demysed,  graunted,  &c.  to  the  said  Alexander  Webbe,  and  to  his 
assignee,  all  those  her  two  messuages,  with  a  cottage,  with  all  and  singular  their 
appurtenances  in  Snytterfeild,  and  a  yarde  and  a  halfe  of  ayrable  lande  there- 
unto belonging,  Ac,  being  in  the  towne  and  fyldes  of  Snytterfeild  afforsaid :  all 
which  now  are  in  the  occupation  of  Richarde  Shakapere,  John  Henley,  and 
John  HargreTe."  Of  course  this  property  formed  part  of  the  jointure  of  Agnes 
Arden,  mentiooed  in  the  will  of  her  husband. 
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fusion  has  been  produced  by  the  indisputable  fact,  that 
two  persons  of  the  name  of  John  Shakespeare  were 
living  in  the  town  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  entries  which 
relate  to  the  one,  or  to  the  other :  for  instance,  it  was 
formerly  thought  that  John  Shakespeare,  the  &ther  of 
the  poet,  had  lost  his  first  wife,  Mary  Arden,  and  had 
taken  a  second,  in  consequence  of  a  memorandum  in 
the  register,  showing  that  on  the  25th  Nov.,  1584, 
John  Shakespeare  had  married  Margery  Roberts: 
Malone,  however,  took  great  pains  to  prove,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  succeeded  in  proving,  that  this  entry 
and  others,  of  the  births  of  Philip,  Ursula,  and  Hum- 
phrey Shakespeare,  relate  to  John  Shakespeare,  a  shoe- 
maker^  and  not  to  John  Shakespeare  the  glover. 

John  Shakespeare  was  again  chosen  one  of  the  four 
affeerors  of  Stratford  in  1561,  and  the  Shakespeare 
Society  is  in  possession  of  the  original  presentation 
made  by  these  officers  on  the  4th  May  in  that  year, 
the  name  of  the  father  of  our  great  dramatist  coming 
last,  after  those  of  Henry  Bydyll,  Lewis  ap  William, 
and  William  Mynske.  The  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance connected  with  it  is  the  number  of  persons  who 
were  amerced  in  sums  varying  from  6*.  8rf.  to  2d. 
"  The  bailiff  that  now  is,**  was  fined  3*.  4rf.  for  «  break- 
ing the  assize,"  he  being  a  **  common  baker :"  three 
other  bakers  were  severally  compelled  to  pay  similar 
amounts  on  the  same  occasion,  and  for  the  same 
offence'.     In  September  following  the  date  of  this  re- 

'  John  Shakespeare,  the  shoe-maker,  seems  not  to  hare  belonged  to  the 
oorporation,  at  all  events,  till  many  years  afterwards,  so  that  the  confosion  to 
which  we  have  referred  does  not  extend  itself  to  any  of  the  records  of  that 
body.  After  John  Shakespeare,  the  father  of  our  poet,  had  been  bailiff,  he  is 
always  called  Mr.  or  MagiMer  John  Shakespeare ;  while  the  shoemaker,  who 
married  Biargery  Roberts,  and  was  the  father  of  Philip,  UrsiUa,  and  Hmnphiey, 
is  mTariably  styled  only  John  Shakespeare.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  relatkm- 
ship  between  the  two. 

*  The  affeerors  seem  to  have  displayed  nnnsoal  vigilance,  and  considerable 
severity:    William  Trout,  Christopher  &nythe,  Maud  Harbage^  and  John 
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port  John  Shakespeare  was  elected  one  of  the  chamher- 
lains  of  the  borough,  a  very  responsible  post,  in  which 
he  remained  two  years. 

His  second  child,  Margaret,  or  Margareta,  (as  the 
name  stands  in  the  register)  was  baptized  on  the  2d 
Dec.  1562,  while  he  continued  chamberlain.  She  was 
buried  on  30th  April,  1563*. 

The  greatest  event,  perhaps,  in  the  literary  history 
of  the  world  occurred  a  year  afterwards — William 
Shakespeare  was  bom.  The  day  of  his  birth  cannot 
be  fixed  with  absolute  certainty,  but  he  was  baptized 
on  26th  April,  1564,  and  the  memorandum  in  the 
register  is  precisely  in  the  following  form : — 

"1564.  April  26.  Gulielmus  Jilius  Johannes  Shakgpere." 

So  that  whoever  kept  the  book  (in  all  probability  the 
clerk)  either  committed  a  common  clerical  error,  or  was 
no  great  proficient  in  the  rules  of  grammar.  It  seems 
most  likely  that  our  great  dramatist  had  been  brought 
into  the  world  only  three  days  before  he  was  baptized  ^ 
and  it  was  then  the  custom  to  carry  infants  very  early 
to  the  font.  A  house  is  still  pointed  out  by  tradition, 
in  Henleynrtreet,  as  that  in  which  William  Shakespeare 
first  saw  the  light,  and  we  have  already  shown  that  his 
fikther  was  the  owner  of  two  copy-hold  dwellings  in 

Jamaoo  were  all  find  St.  4i.  **  for  selling  ak,  and  having  and  keeping  gaming, 
contrary  to  the  order  of  the  Court  :*'  eleven  other  inhabitants  were  amerced  in 
smaller  sams  on  the  same  ground.  Robert  Perrot  was  compelled  to  pay  6t,  6d, 
**  for  making  and  selling  unwholesome  ale.** 

*  The  registrations  of  her  birth  and  death  are  both  in  Latin : — 
^  I5C2.  J>ecember  2.  MargaretajUia  Jokannii  Skaktpere," 

**  1563.  AyrU  30.  MaryanktJUia  Johannit  Shahpere:' 

*  The  inscription  on  his  monument  supports  the  opinion  that  he  was  bom  on 
the  23rd  April :  without  the  contractions  it  runs  thu« : — 

"<  ObiU  Anw)  Domini  1616. 
jEuoU  53,  die  23  Aprilu:** 
and  this,  in  truth,  is  the  only  piece  of  evidence  upon  the  point.  Kalone  re- 
ferred to  the  statement  of  the  Rev.  J.  Greene,  as  an  authority ;  but  he  was 
master  of  the  free-school  at  Stratford  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  death  of 
Shakespeare,  and,  in  all  probability,  spoke  only  from  the  tenor  of  the  inscription 
in  the  choreh. 
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Henlej-fitreet  and  Greenhill-street,  and  we  may,  per« 
haps,  conclude  that  the  birth  took  place  in  the  former. 
John  and  Mary  Shakespeare  having  previously  lost  two 
girls,  Joan  and  Margaret,  William  was  at  this  time  the 
only  child  of  his  parents. 

A  malignant  fever,  denominated  the  plague,  broke 
out  at  Stratford  while  William  Shakespeare  was  in 
extreme  infancy :  he  was  not  two  mcmths  old  when  it 
made  its  appearance,  having  been  brought  from  London, 
where,  according  to  Stow,  {Annales^^.  1112,  edit.  1615.)  it 
raged  with  great  violence  throughout  the  year  1563,  and 
did  not  so  far  abate  that  term  could  be  kept,  as  usual 
at  Westminster,  until  Easter,  1564.  It  was  most  fatal 
at  Stratford  between  June  and  December,  1564,  and 
Malone  calculated  that  it  carried  off  in  that  interval 
more  than  a  seventh  part  of  the  whole  population,  con- 
sisting of  about  1400  inhabitants.  It  does  not  appear  that 
it  reached  any  member  of  the  immediate  fstmily  of  John 
Shakespeare,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  he  avoided 
its  ravages  by  quitting  Stratford  for  Snitterfield,  where 
he  owned  some  property  in  right  of  his  wife,  and 
where  perhaps  his  father  was  still  living  as  tenant  to 
Alexander  Webbe,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1560,  had 
obtained  a  lease  for  forty  years  from  his  relative,  the 
widow  Agnes  Arden,  of  the  messuage  in  which  Richard 
Shakespeare  resided. 

In  order  to  show  that  John  Shakespeare  was  at  this 
date  in  moderate,  and  probably  comfortable,  though 
not  in  affluent  circumstances,  Malone  adduced  apiece  of 
evidence  derived  from  the  records  of  Stratford*:  it  con- 
sists of  the  names  of  persons  in  the  borough  who,  on  this 
calamitous  visitation  of  the  plague,  contributed  various 
sums  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  meeting  at  which 
it  was  determined  to  collect  subscriptions  with  this 
object  was  convened  in  the  open  air,  "  At  a  hall  holden 
in  our  garden,"  &c. ;  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  infec- 

'  Sfaakspeare,  by  Boewell,  vol.  ii.  p.  83. 
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tion.     The  donations  varied  between  7s.  Ad.  (given  by 
only  one  individual  of  the  name  of  Richard  Symens) 
and  6d. ;  and  the  sum  against  the  name  of  John  Shake- 
speare is  1^.     It  is  to  be  recollected  that  at  this  date 
he  was  not  an  alderman ;  and  of  twenty-four  persons 
enumerated  five  others  gave  the  same  amount,  while 
six  gave  less :  the  bailiff  contributed  3«.  Ad.y  and  the 
head   alderman    2s.  8rf.,   while   ten  more  put  down 
either  2s.  6d.  or  2s.  each,  and  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Botte  4s.      These   subscriptions   were  raised  on  the 
30th  August,  but  on  the  6th  September  a  &rther  sum 
seems  to  have  been  required,  and  the  bailiff  and  six 
aldermen  gave   Is.  each,  Adrian  Quyney  1^.  6e/.,  and 
John  Shakespeare  and  four  others  6d.  each :  only  one 
member  of  the  corporation,  Robert  Bratt,  whose  name 
will  afterwards  occur,  contributed  4rf.      We   are,  we 
think,  warranted   in  concluding,  that   in  1564   John 
Shakespeare  was  an  industrious  and  thriving  tradesman. 
He  continued  steadily  to  advance  in  rank  and  import- 
ance in  the  corporation,  and  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
fourteen  aldermen  of  Stratford  on  the  4th  July,  1565; 
but  he  did  not  take  the  usual  oath  until  the  12th  Sep- 
tember following.    The  bailiff  of  the  year  was  Richard 
Hill,  a  woollen-draper ;  and  the  father  of  our  poet  be- 
came the  occupant  of  that  situation  rather  more  than 
three  years  afterwards,  when  his  son  William  wa&  about 
four  years  and  a  half  old.     John  Shakespeare  was  bailiff 
of  Stratford-upon-Avon    from    Michaelmas    1568,   to 
Michaelmas  J  569,    the  autumn  being  the  customary 
period  of  election.     In  the  mean  time  his  wife  had 
brought  him  another  son,  who  was  christened  Gilbert, 
on  13th  October,  1566'. 

Joan  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  name  with  the 
Shakespeares :  a  Joan  Shakespeare  is  mentioned  in  the 
records   of  the  guild    of   Knowle,   in   the   reign    of 

'  The  register  of  the  parish-charch  eontains  the  subsequent  entry : — 
'•  1666,  October  13.    GUbermtfiiut  Johannit  Skahpere» 
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Henry  VIII. ;  and  John  and  Mary  Shakespeare  chris- 
tened their  first  child,  which  died  an  infant,  Joan. 
A  third  daughter  was  bom  to  them  while  John 
Shakespeare  was  bailifi^  and  her  they  also  baptized 
Joan,  on  15th  April,  1569'.  The  partiality  for  the 
name  of  Joan,  in  this  instance,  upon  which  some 
biographers  have  remarked  without  being  able  to 
explain  it,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a 
maternal  aunt,  married  to  Edward  Lambert,  was  called 
Joan ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  she  stood  god-mother 
upon  both  occasions.  Joan  Lambert  was  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Robert  Arden,  regarding  whom,  until  re- 
cently, we  have  had  no  information. 

We  have  now  traced  John  Shakespeare  through 
various  offices  in  the  borough  of  Stratford,  until  he 
reached  the  highest  distinction  which  it  was  in  the 
power  of  his  fellow-townsmen  to  bestow :  he  was  bailifl^ 
and  ex-offido  a  magistrate. 

Two  new  documents  have  recently  come  to  light 
which  belong  to  this  period,  and  which  show,  beyond 
all  dispute,  that  although  John  Shakespeare  had  risen 
to  a  station  so  respectable  as  that  of  bailiiF  of  Strat- 
ford, with  his  name  in  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
he  was  not  able  to  write.  Malone  referred  to  the 
records  of  the  borough  to  establish  that  in  1565, 
when  John  Wheler  was  called  upon  by  nineteen  alder- 
men and  burgesses  to  undertake  the  duties  of  bailifl^ 
John  Shakespeare  was  among  twelve  other  marksmen, 
including  George  Whately,  the  then  bailifi^  and  Roger 
Sadler,  the  "head  alderman."  There  was,  therefore, 
nothing  remarkable  in  this  inability  to  write ;  and  if 
there  were  any  doubt  upon  this  point,  (it  being  a  little 
ambiguous  whether  the  signum  referred  to  the  name 
of  Thomas  Dyxun,  or  of  John  Shakespeare)  it  can 

*  Although  John  Shakespeare  was  at  this  time  bailiff,  no  Mr.  or  MagkUr  is 
prefixed  to  his  name  in  the  regbter,  a  distinction  whieh  appears  only  to  have 
been  made  afler  he  had  senred  that  office. 

**  1669,  April  16.    Jone  the  daughter  of  John  Shakspere.*' 
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neyer  be  entertained  hereafter,  because  the  Shakespeare 
Society  has  been  put  in  possession  of  two  warrants, 
granted  by  John  Shakespeare  as  bailiff  of  Stratford, 
the  one  dated  the  3rd,  and  the  other  the  9th  December, 
1 1  Elizabeth,  for  the  caption  of  John  Ball  and  Richard 
Walcar,  on  account  of  debts  severally  due  from  them, 
to  both  of  which  his  mark  only  is  appended.  The 
same  &ct  is  established  by  two  other  documents,  to 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  advert,  be- 
longing to  a  period  ten  years  subsequent  to  that  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  grant  of  aniiB  to  Jolm  Shakespeare  oonsidered.  The  confirmation  and 
exempliiication  of  arms.  Sir  W.  Dethick's  conduct.  Ingon  meadow  in 
John  Shakespeare'B  tenancy.  Birth  and  death  of  hie  daughter,  Anne. 
Ricfaard  Shakespeare  horn  in  1574,  and  named,  perhaps,  after  his  grandfather. 
John  Shakespeare's  purchase  of  two  freehold  houses  in  Stratford.  Decline  in 
his  pecuniary  affairs,  and  new  eridence  upon  the  point.  Indenture  of  sale 
of  John  Shakespeare's  and  his  wife's  share  of  property  at  Snitterfield>  to 
Bobert  Webbe.     Birth  of  Edmund  Shakespeare  in  1680. 

Althouoh  John  Shakespeare  could  not  write  his  name, 
it  has  generally  been  stated,  and  believed,  that  while 
he  filled  the  office  of  bailiff  he  obtained  a  grant  of 
arms  from  Clarencieux  Cooke,  who  was  in  office  from 
1566  to  1592.  We  have  considerable  doubt  of  this 
fact,  partly  arising  out  of  the  circumstance,  that  al- 
though Cooke's  original  book,  in  which  he  entered  the 
arms  he  granted,  has  been  preserved  in  the  Heralds' 
College,  we  find  in  it  no  note  of  any  such  concession 
to  John  Shakespeare.  It  is  true  that  this  book  might 
not  contain  memoranda  of  all  the  arms  Cooke  had 
granted,  but  it  is  a  circumstance  deserving  notice,  that 
in  this  case  such  an  entry  is  wanting.  A  confirmation 
of  these  arms  was  made  in  1596,  but  we  cannot  help 
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thinkingy  with  Malone,  that  this  instrument  was  ob- 
tained at  the  personal  instance  of  the  poet,  who  had  then 
actually  purchased,  or  was  on  the  eve  of  purchasing, 
New  Place  (or  "  the  great  house,"  as  it  was  also  called) 
in  Stratford.  The  confirmation  states,  that  the  heralds 
had  been  "  by  credible  report  informed,"  that  **  the 
parents  and  late  antecessors^"  of  John  Shakespeare 
^  were  for  their  valiant  and  faithful  services  advanced 
and  rewarded  of  the  most  prudent  prince,  Henry  the 
Seventh ;"  but,  as  has  been  before  stated,  on  examin- 
ing the  rolls  of  that  reign,  we  can  discover  no  trace  of 
advancement  or  reward  to  any  person  of  the  name  of 
Shakespeare.  It  is  true  that  the  Ardens,  or  Ardems, 
were  so  **  advanced  and  rewarded' ;"  and  these,  though 
not  strictly  the  "  parents,"  were  certainly  the  "  anteces- 
sors" of  William  Shakespeare.  In  1599,  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  arms  was  procured,  and  in  this  document  it  is 
asserted  that  the  '^  great  grandfather"  of  John  Shake- 
speare had  been  ^  advanced  and  rewarded  with  lands 
and  tenements "  by  Henry  VII.  Our  poet's  "  great 
grandfather,"  by  the  mother's  side,  was  so  "  advanced 
and  rewarded;"  and  we  know  that  he  did  ''faithful 
and  approved  service"  to  that  "most  prudent  prince." 
Another  point,  though  one  of  less  importance,  is, 

>  Malone  gave  both  the  oonfirmation  and  exempliiieatioii  of  arms,  but  with 
■ome  rariatioiia,  which  are  perhaps  pardonable  on  aeeonnt  of  the  state  of  the 
originalB  in  the  Heralds'  College  :  Uins  he  printed  ''  parent  and  late  anteees- 
sors,"  instead  of  *'parentt  and  Ute  antecessors/*  in  the  confirmation  ;  and 
^  whose  parent  and  great  grandfather,  late  antecessor/'  instead  of  **  whose 
parent,  great  grandfiither,  and  late  antecessor/'  in  the  exemplifieation.  We  an 
bound  here  to  express  our  acknowledgnients  to  Sir  Charles  Young,  the  present 
Garter  King  at  Arms,  for  the  trouble  he  took  in  minutely  collating  Malone's 
copies  with  the  documents  thems^ves.  Other  errors  he  pointed  out  do  not 
requnre  particuUr  notice,  as  they  apply  to  parts  of  the  instruments  not  necessary 
for  our  argument. 

'  Robert  Ardem  had  two  offices  conferred  upon  him  by  Henry  VII.,  in  the 
10th  and  17th  years  of  his  reign  ;  and  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  gnmts  as  vssf 
gardonum  camera  nottrce :  the  one  office  was  that  of  keeper  of  the  park  at  Al- 
derear,  and  the  other  that  of  bailifT  of  the  lordship  of  Codnor,  and  keeper  of 
the  park  there.  He  obtained  a  grant  of  Unds  in  23  Henry  YII. ;  vis.  the 
large  manor  of  Yoxsall,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  on  condition  of  a  payment  of 
a  rent  to  the  king  of  42(.  per  annum. 
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that  it  is  stated,  in  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  1596,  that  John  Shakespeare  ^'showeth"  a 
patent  **  under  Clarence  Cooke's  hand :"  the  word 
seems  originally  to  have  been  sent,  over  which  *'  show* 
eth"  was  written :  if  the  original  patent,  under  Cooke's 
hand,  had  been  sent  to  the  Heralds'  College  in  1596, 
there  could  have  been  little  question  about  it ;  but  the 
substituted  word  ^'showeth"  is  more  indefinite,  and  may 
mean  only,  that  the  party  applying  for  the  confirmation 
alleged  that  Cooke  had  granted  such  a  coat  of  arms\ 
That  William  Shakespeare  could  not  have  procured  a 
grant  of  arms  for  himself  in  1596  is  highly  probable* 
fi^m  the  &ct  that  he  was  an  actor,  (a  profession  then 
mudi  looked  down  upon)  and  not  of  a  rank  in  life 
to  entitle  him  to  it : « he,  therefore,  may  have  very 
fairly  and  properly  put  forward  his  fathers  name 
and  claims,  as  having  been  baililT  of  Stratford,  and  a 
**  justice  of  peace,"  and  coupled  that  fact  with  the 
deserts  and  rewards  of  the  Ardens  under  Henry  VII., 
one  of  whom  was  his  maternal  "great  grandfather," 
and  all  of  whom,  by  reason  of  the  marriage  of  his  father 
with  an  Arden,  were  his  •*  antecessors," 

We  only  doubt  whether  John  Shakespeare  obtained 
any  grant  of  arms,  as  has  been  supposed,  in  1568-9; 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  documents  relating  to 
this  question,  still  preserved  in  the  Heralds'  College, 
are  fiill  of  corrections  and  interlineations,  particularly 
as  regards  the  ancestors  of  John  Shakespeare :  we 
are  persuaded  that  when  William  Shakespeare  ap- 
plied to  the  office  in  1596,  Garter  of  that  day,  or  his 
assistants,  made  a  confusion  between  the  ^  great  grand- 
father" and  the  "  antecessors"  of  John,  and  of  William 
Shakespeare.  What  is  stated,  both  in  the  confir- 
mation and  exemplification,  as  to  parentage  and  de- 

*  The  word  **  showeth  **  is  thus  employed  in  nearly  every  petition,  and  it  is 
only  there  equivalent  to  iUiUdij  or  tettelh  forth.  The  assertion  that  sudi  a  grant 
had  been  aUsged  was,  probably,  that  of  the  heralds. 
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scent,  is  true  as  regards  William  Shakespeare,   but 
erroneous  as  regards  John  Shakespeare^. 

It  appears  that  Sir  William  Dethick,  garter-king-at- 
arms  in  1596  and  1599,  was  subsequently  called  to  ac- 
count for  having  granted  coats  to  persons  whose  station 
in  society  and  circumstances  gave  them  no  right  to  the 
distinction.  The  case  of  John  Shakespeare  was  one  of 
those  complained  of  in  this  respect;  and  had  Claren- 
cieux  Cooke  really  put  his  name  in  1568-9  to  any 
such  patent  as,  it  was  asserted,  had  been  exhibited  to 
Sir  William  Dethick,  a  copy  of  it,  or  some  record  of  it, 
would  probably  have  remained  in  the  office  of  arms  in 
1596 ;  and  the  production  of  that  alone,  proving  that 
he  had  merely  acted  on  the  precedent  of  Clarencieux 
Cooke  would,  to  a  considerable  extent  at  least,  have 
justified  Sir  William  Dethick.  No  copy,  nor  record, 
was  however  so  produced,  but  merely  a  memorandum 
at  the  foot  of  the  confirmation  of  1596,  that  an  ori- 
ginal grant  had  been  sent  or  shown^  which  memoran- 
dum may  have  been  added  when  Sir  William  De- 
thick's  conduct  was  called  in  question;  and  certain 
other  statements  are  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  same 

^  The  confirmation  and  the  exemplification  differ  slightly  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  arms  are  set  out:  in  the  former  it  is  thus:  ^  I  hare  therefore  assigned, 
graunted,  and  by  these  have  confirmed,  this  shield  or  cote  of  arms,  viz.  gould,  on 
a  bend  sable  and  a  speare  of  the  first,  the  point  steeled,  proper ;  and  for  his  crest 
or  cognizance  a  fauloon,  his  wings  displayed,  argent,  standing  on  a  wrethe  of  his 
coullors,  snpporttng  a  speare  gould  Steele  as  aforesaid,  sett  nppon  a  helmett  with 
manteUes  and  tasselles  as  hath  been  accustomed."  In  the  exemplification  the 
arms  are  stated  as  follows  :  "  In  a  field  of  gould  upon  a  bend  sables  a  speare  of 
the  first,  the  poynt  upward,  hedded  argent ;  and  for  his  crest  or  cognisance  a 
falcon  with  his  wyngs  dispUyed,  standing  on  a  wrethe  of  his  coullors,  supporting 
a  speare  armed  hedded  or  steeled  sylver,  fyxed  upon  a  helmet,  with  manteUes 
and  tasselles."  In  the  confirmation,  as  well  as  in  the  exemplification,  it  is  staled 
that  the  arms  are  *^  depicted  in  the  mai^ ;"  and  in  the  latter  a  reference  is 
made  to  another  escutcheon,  in  which  the  arms  of  Shakespeare  are  impaled 
with  "  the  auncyent  arms  of  Arden  of  Wellingcote,  signifying  thereby  that  it 
maye  and  shall  be  lawfull  for  the  said  John  Shakespeare,  gent,  to  beare  and  use 
the  same  shield  of  arms,  single,  or  impaled  as  aforesaid,  during  his  "*tirftll 
lyffe."    The  motto,  as  given  at  the  head  of  the  confirmation,  is 

NON   SANZ   DBOICT. 

For  ^  Arden  of  Wellingcote"  the  heralds  should  have  said  Arden  of  Wilmeoote. 
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document^  which  would  be  material  to  Crarter's  vindi- 
cation,  hut  which  are  not  borne  out  by  facts.  One  of 
these  statements  is,  that  John  Shakespeare,  in  1596, 
was  worth  500/.,  an  error  certainly  as  regarded  him, 
but  a  truth  probably  as  regarded  his  son. 

It  is  really  a  matter  of  little  moment  whether  John 
Shakespeare  did  or  did  not  obtain  a  grant  of  arms 
while  he  was  bailiff  of  Stratford;  but  we  are  strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  he  did  not,  and  that  the  asser- 
tion that  he  did,  and  that  he  was  worth  500/.  in  1596, 
originated  with  Sir  W.  Dethick,  when  he  subsequently 
wanted  to  make  out  his  own  vindication  from  the  charge 
of  haying  conceded  arms  to  various  persons  without 
due  caution  and  inquiry. 

In  1670,  when  William  Shakespeare  was  in  his 
seventh  year,  his  father  was  in  possession  of  a  field 
called  Ingon,  or  Ington,  meadow,  within  two  miles  of 
Stratford,  which  he  held  under  William  Clopton.  We 
cannot  tell  in  what  year  he  first  rented  it,  because  the 
instrument  proving  his  tenancy  is  dated  11th  June, 
1581,  and  only  states  the  fact,  that  on  11th  Dec, 
1570,  it  was  in  his  occupation.  The  annual  pajrment 
for  it  was  8/.,  a  considerable  sum,  certainly,  for  that 
time ;  but  if  there  had  been  ^  a  good  dwelling-house 
and  orchard'*  upon  the  field,  as  Malone  conjectured, 
that  circumstance  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
mentioned ^  We  may  presume  that  John  Shakespeare 
employed  it  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  upon  this 
point  we  are  without  information.  That  he  lived  in 
Stratford  at  the  time  we  infer  from  the  feet,  that 
on  the  28th  September,  1571,  a  second  daughter, 
named  Anne,  was  baptized  at  the  parish-church.  He 
had  thus  four  children  living,  two  boys  and  two  girls, 

*  Malone  (voi.  ii.  p.  90,)  places  reliance  on  the  words  of  the  close  roll, 
(firom  which  the  information  is  derived)  ''with  the  appurtenances;"  bnt  surely 
'^a  good  dwelling-house  and  orchard"  would  have  been  specified,  and  not 
included  in  such  general  terms:  they  are  not  mere  ''appurtenances." 

VOL.  I.  e 
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William,  Gilbert,  Joan,  and  Anne,  bnt  the  last  died  at 
an  early  age,  haying  been  buried  on  4th  April,  1579  ^ 
It  will  be  remarked  that,  on  the  baptism  of  his 
daughter  Anne,  he  was,  for  the  first  time,  called  ^  Ma- 
gUter  Shakespeare  "  in  the  Latin  entry  in  the  Register, 
a  distinction  he  seems  to  have  acquired  by  having 
served  the  office  of  bailiff  two  years  before.  The  same 
observation  will  apply  to  the  registration  of  his  fifth 
child,  Richard,  who  was  baptized  on  1 1th  March,  1573-4, 
as  the  son  of  ^^  Mr.  John  Shakespeare  ^''  Richard 
Shakespeare  may  have  been  named  after  his  grand- 
fiither  of  Snittedield,  who  perhaps  was  sponsor  on  the 
occasion*. 

The  increase  of  John  Shakespeare's  &mily  seems,  for 
some  time,  to  have  been  accompanied  by  an  increase 
of  his  means,  and  in  1574  he  gave  Edmund  and  Emma 
Hall  40/.  for  two  freehold  houses,  with  gardens  and 
orchards,  in  Henley-street'.  It  will  not  be  forgotten 
that  he  was  already  the  owner  of  a  copyhold  tenement 
in  the  same  street,  which  he  had  bought  of  Edward 
West,  in  1556,  before  his  marriage  with  Mary  Arden. 
To  one  of  the  two  last-purchased  dwellings  John 
Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  have  removed  his  &mily ; 
but,  for  aught  we  know,  he  had  lived  from  the  time  of 
his  marriage,  and  continued  to  live  in  1574,  in  the 
house  in  Henley-street,  which  had  been  alienated  to 
him  eighteen  years  before.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  had  ever  parted  with  West's  house,  so  that  in  1674 
he  was  the  owner  of  three  houses  in  Henley-street. 

*  The  following  are  oopies  of  the  regiBtration  of  the  haptimn  and  burial  of 
Anne  Shakespeare: — 

<'  1671  Sep^*  28.  AnnaJUia  Magidri  Skabpere:* 
**  1679  April  4.  Anne  daughter  of  Mr,  John  Shakspere." 
'  The  baptismal  register  mns  thus : — 

*'  1573  March  11.  Richard  sonne  to  Mr.  John  Shakspeer." 
'  Malone  speculated  (Shakspeare,  by  Boswell,  voL  ii.  p.  106,)  that  Richard 
Hill,  an  alderman  of  Stratford,  had  stood  godfather  to  this  child,  but  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  such  person  as  Richard  Shakespeare,  of  Soitter- 
field,  who,  there  is  good  ground  to  believe,  was  father  to  John  Shakespeare. 

•  **  Malone*s  Shakspeare,  by  Boswell,"  vol.  ii.  p.  93. 
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Forty  pounds,  even  allowing  for  great  difference  in 
value  of  money,  seems  a  small  sum  for  the  two  fre^ 
hold  houses,  with  gardens  and  orchards,  sold  to  him 
by  Edmund  and  Emma  Hall, 

It  is,  we  apprehend,  indisputable  that  soon  after  this 
date  the  tide  of  John  Shakespeare's  affairs  began  to 
turn,  and  that  he   experienced   disappointments   and 
losses  which  seriously  affected  his  pecuniary  circum- 
stances.   Malone  was  in  possession  of  several  important 
facts  upon  this  subject,  and  recently  a  strong  piece  of 
confirmatory  testimony  has  been  procured.     We  will 
first  advert  to  that  which  v^as  in  the  hands  of  Malone, 
applicable  to  the  beginning  of  1578.     At  a  borough 
hall  on  the  29th  Jan.  in  that  year,  it  was  ordered  that 
every  alderman  in  Stratford  should  pay  6s.  Sd.^  and 
every  burgess  3^.  4d.  towards  "  the  furniture  of  three 
pikemen,  two  billmen,  and  one  archer."   Now,  although 
John  Shakespeare  was  not  only  an  alderman,  but  had 
been  chosen  "  head  alderman"  in  1571,  he  was  allowed 
to  contribute  only  Ss.  4d.y  as  if  he  had  been  merely  a 
burgess:  Humphrey  Plymley,  another  alderman,  paid 
5^.,  while  John  Walker,  Thomas  Brogden,   and  An- 
thony Turner  contributed  2s.  6d.  each,  William  Brace 
2^.,  and  Robert  Bratt   ^'nothing  in  this   place."     It 
is  possible  that  Bratt  had  been   called  upon  to  fur- 
nish a  contribution  in  some  other  place,  or  perhaps  the 
words  are  to  be  taken  to  mean,  that  he  was  excused 
altogether ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  contri- 
bution to  the  poor  in  Sept.  1564,  Bratt  was  the  only 
individual  who  gave  no  more  than  fourpence.     In  No- 
vember, 1578,  when  it  was  required  that  every  alderman 
should  "  pay  weekly  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  4rf.,"  John 
Shakespeare  and  Robert  Bratt  were  excepted:   they 
were  **  not  to  be  taxed  to  pay  any  thing,"  while  two 
others  (one  of  them  Alderman  Plymley)  were  rated  at 
3d.  a  week.      In  March,   1578-9,  when  another  call 

e  2 
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was  made  upon  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
corslets,  calivers,  &c.,  the  name  of  John  Shakespeare  is 
found,  at  the  end  of  the  account,  in  a  list  of  persons 
whose  ''sums  were  unpaid  and  unaccounted  for.** 
Another  fact  tends  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
1578  John  Shakespeare  was  distressed  for  money:  he 
owed  a  baker  of  the  name  of  Roger  Sadler  5/^  for 
which  Edmund  Lambert,  and  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Comishe,  had  become  security :  Sadler  died,  and  in  his 
will,  dated  14th  November,  1578,  he  included  the 
following  among  the  debts  due  to  him:  —  ^Item  of 
Edmund  Lambert  and  Cornishe,  for  the  debt  of  Mr. 
John  Shacksper,  5/.** 

Malone  conjectured  that  Edmund  Lambert  was  some 
relation  to  Mary  Shakespeare,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  it,  as  an  Edward  Lambert  had  married  her 
sister  Joan  Arden.  To  Edmund  Lambert  John  Shake- 
speare, in  1578,  mortgaged  his  wife's  estate  in  Aston 
Cantlowe,  called  Asbyes,  for  40/.,  an  additional  cir* 
cumstance  to  prove  that  he  was  in  want  of  money ; 
and  so  severe  the  pressure  of  his  necessities  about  this 
date  seems  to  have  been,  that  in  1579  he  parted  with 
his  wife's  interest  in  two  tenements  in  Snitterfield  to 
Robert  Webbe  for  the  small  sum  of  4/.  This  is  a 
striking  confirmation  of  John  Shakespeare's  embarrass- 
ments, with  which  Malone  was  not  acquainted;  but 
the  original  deed,  with  the  bond  for  the  fulfilment  of 
covenants,  (both  bearing  date  15th  Oct.  1579)  sub- 
scribed with  the  distinct  marks  of  John  and  Mary 
Shakespeare,  and  sealed  with  their  respective  seals,  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Shakespeare  Society.  His  houses 
in  Stratford  descended  to  his  son,  but  they  may  have 
been  mortgaged  at  this  period,  and  it  is  indisputable 
that  John  Shakespeare  divested  himself,  in  1578  and 
1579,  of  the  landed  property  his  wife  had  brought  him, 
being  in  the  end  driven  to  the  extremity  of  raising 
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the  trifling  sum  of  4/.  by  the  sale  of  her  share  of  two 
messuages  in  Snitterfield'^ 

It  has  been  supposed  that  he  might  not  at  this  time 
reside  in  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  that  for  this  reason, 
he  only  contributed  3^.  4d.  for  pikemen,  &c.,  and  no- 
thing to  the  poor  of  the  town,  in  1578.    This  notion  is 
refuted  hj  the  feet,  that  in  the  deed  for  the  sale  of  his 
wife's  property  in  Snitterfield  to  Webbe,  in  1579,  he  is 
called    •*  John    Shackspere   of  Stratford-upon-Avon,** 
and    in  the  bond  for  the  performance  of  covenants, 
^  Johannem  Shetdcspere  de  Stratford^pan-Avan,  in  co- 
mitat.    Warmdr      Had    he  been  resident    at  Ingon, 
or  at  Snitterfield,  he  would  hardly  have  been  described 
as  of  Stratford-upon-Avon.     Another  point  requiring 
notice  in  connexion  with  these  two  newly-discovered 
documents  is,  that  in  both  John  Shakespeare  is  termed 
••yeoman,**  and  not  glover:  perhaps  in  1579,  although 
he  continued  to  occupy  a  house  in  Stratford,  he  had 
relinquished  his  original  trade,  and  having  embarked  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  to  which  he  had  not  been  edu- 
cated, had  been  unsuccessful.     This  may  appear  not  an 

I*  The  property  is  Urns  described  in  the  indenture  between  John  SbakeBpeare 
and  hb  wife,  and  Robert  Webbe.  For  and  in  conaideration  of  the  sum  of  4/. 
in  hand  paid,  they  *<  give,  graunte,  bargayne,  and  sell  unto  the  said  Robert 
Webbe,  his  heires  and  assignes  for  ever,  all  that  theire  moitye,  parte,  and 
partes,  be  it  more  or  lesse,  of  and  in  two  messuages  or  tenementes,  with 
thappurtennances,  sett,  lyinge  and  beynge  in  Snitterfield  aforesaid,  in  the  said 
county  of  Warwicke."    The  deed  terminates  thus : 

**  In  witnesse  whereof  the  parties  above  said  to  these  present  indentures 
interchangeablie  hare  put  theire  handes  and  seales,  the  day  and  yeare  fyrst 
abore  wrytten. 

**  The  marke  +  of  John  Shackspere.        The  marice  M  of  ICarye  Shackspere. 
"  Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presens  of 
Nycholas  Knoolles,  Vicar  of  Anston, 
Wyllyam  Ifaydes,  and  Anthony  Os- 
baston,  with  other  moe.'* 
The  seal  afiuced  by  John  Shakespeare  has  his  initials  I.  S.  upon  it,  while 
that  appended  to  the  mark  of  his  wife  represents  a  rudely-engraved  horse. 
The  mark  of  Mary  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  been  mtended  for  an  uncouth 
imitation  of  the  letter  M.    With  reference  to  the  word  ^  moiety,"  used  through- 
oat  the  indentore,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  at  its  date  the  term  did  not, 
IS  now,  imply  ha^j  but  any  part,  or  share.    Shakespeare  repeatedly  so  uses  it. 
See  vd.  ir.  p.  263 ;  vol.  vii«  p.  365 ;  vol.  viii.  p.  497* 
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unnatural  mode  of  accounting  for  some  of  his  diffi* 
culties.  In  the  midst  of  them,  in  the  spring  of  1580, 
another  son,  named  Edmund,  (perhaps  after  Edmund 
Lambert,  the  mortgagee  of  Asbjes)  was  bom,  and 
christened  at  the  parish  church". 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EdueaUon  of  William  Shakespeare :  probably,  at  the  free-school  of  Stratford. 
At  what  time,  and  under  what  circumstances,  he  left  school  Posaibljr  an 
assistant  in  the  school,  and  afterwards  in  an  attorney's  office.  His  hand- 
writing. His  marriage  with  Anne  Hathaway.  The  preliminary  bond  given 
by  Fidk  Sandells  and  John  Richardson.  Birth  of  Susanna,  the  first  chOd 
of  William  Shakespeare  and  his  wife  Anne,  in  1683.  Shakespeare's  opinkm 
on  the  marriage  of  persons  of  disproportionate  age.  His  domestic  circmn* 
stances.    Anne  Hathaway's  family. 

At  the  period  of  the  sale  of  their  Snitterfield  pro- 
perty by  his  father  and  mother,  William  Shakespeare 
was  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  in  what  way  he  had 
been  educated  is  mere  matter  of  conjecture.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  he  was  at  the  free-school  of 
Stratford,  founded  by  Thomas  Jolyffe  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  subsequently  chartered  by  Edward  VL; 
but  we  are  destitute  of  all  evidence  beyond  Rowe*s 
assertion.  Of  course,  we  know  nothing  of  the  time 
when  he  might  have  been  first  sent  there ;  but  if  so 
sent  between  1570  and  1578,  Walter  Roche,  Thomas 
Hunt,  and  Thomas  Jenkins,  were  successively  masters, 
and  from  them  he  must  have  derived  the  rudiments  of 
his  Latin  and  Greek.  That  his  father  and  mother 
could  give  him  no  instruction  of  the  kind  is  quite 
certain  from  the  proof  we  have  adduced,  that  neither 
of  them  could  write ;  but  this  very  deficiency  might 
render  them  more  desirous  that  their  eldest  son,  at 
least,  if  not  their  children  in  general,  should  receive 
the  best  education  circumstances  would   allow.     The 

>*  The  register  contains  the  following : — 

''1580.  May  3.   Edmmid  sonne  to  Mr.  John  Shakipere." 
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free  grammar-school  of  Stratford  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  which,  it  is  not  unlikely,  the  parents  of 
William  Shakespeare  availed  themselves. 

As  we  are  ignorant  of  the  time  when  he  went  to 
school,  we  are  also  in  the  dark  as  to  the  period  when 
he  left  it.  Rowe,  indeed,  has  told  us  that  the 
poverty  of  John  Shakespeare,  and  the  necessity  of 
employing  his  son  profitably  at  home,  induced  him,  at 
an  early  age,  to  withdraw  him  from  the  place  of  in- 
struction*. Such  may  have  been  the  case;  but,  in 
cox^dering  the  question,  we  must  not  leave  out  of 
view  the  &ct,  that  the  education  of  the  son  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  corporation  would  cost  nothing;  so  that,  if 
the  boy  were  removed  from  school  at  the  period  of  his 
fiBither's  embarrassments,  the  expense  of  continuing  his 
studies  there  could  not  have  entered  into  the  calcula- 
tion :  he  must  have  been  taken  away,  as  Rowe  states,  in 
order  to  aid  his  father  in  the  maintenance  of  his  family, 
consisting,  after  the  death  of  his  daughter  Anne  in  1579, 
and  the  birth  of  his  son  Edmund  in  1580,  of  his  v^ife 
and  five  children.  However,  we  are  vnthout  the  power 
of  confirming  or  contradicting  Rowe's  statement. 

Aubrey  has  asserted  positively,  in  his  MSS.  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  that  ''in  his  younger  years  Shake- 
speare had  been  a  schoolmaster  in  the  country;'*  and 
the  truth  may  be,  though  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
speculation  has  ever  been  hazarded,  that  being  a  young 
man  of  abilities,  and  rapid  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, he  had  been  employed  by  Jenkins  (the  master 
of  the  school  from  1577  to  1580,  if  not  for  a  longer 
period)  to  aid  him  in  the  instruction  of  the  junior  boys. 
Such  a  course  is  certainly  not  very  unusual,  and  it  may 
serve  to  account  for  this  part  of  Aubrey's  narrative'. 

>  **  The  nanrowness  of  his  father's  cireumstanees,  snd  the  want  of  his  assist- 
ance at  home,  forced  his  father  to  withdraw  him  from  thenoe,  and  unhappily 
pverented  his  farther  proficiency." — Rowe's  Life. 

^  Aubrey  cites  **  Mr.  Beoston"  as  his  authority,  and  as  persons  of  that  name 
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We  decidedly  concur  with  Malone  in  thinking,  that 
after  Shakespeare  quitted  the  freenschool,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  office  of  an  attorney.  Proofe  of  some- 
thing like  a  legal  education  are  to  be  found  in  many  of 
his  plays ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  they  do 
not  occur  anything  like  so  frequently  in  the  dramatic 
productions  of  his  contemporaries.  We  doubt  if,  in 
the  whole  works  of  Marlowe,  Greene,  Peele,  Jonson^ 
Heywood,  Chapman,  Marstou,  Dekker,  and  Webster, 
so  many  law  terms  and  allusions  are  to  be  found,  as 
in  only  six  or  eight  plays  by  Shakespeare ;  and,  more- 
over, they  are  applied  with  much  technical  exactness 
and  propriety.  Malone  has  accumulated  some  of  these^ 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  them^  We  may 
presume  that,  if  so  employed,  he  was  paid  something 

were  connected  with  theatres  before  the  death  of  Shakespeare,  and  long  after- 
wards, we  ought  to  treat  the  assertion  with  the  more  respect  Simon  Forman, 
according  to  his  Diary,  was  employed  in  this  way  in  the  free-school  where  he 
was  educated,  and  was  paid  by  the  parents  of  the  boys  for  his  assistance.  The 
same  might  be  the  case  with  Shakespeare. 

<  A  passage  from  the  epistle  of  Thomas  Nash  before  Greene's  **  Menaphon/'  has 
been  held  by  some  to  apply  to  Shakespeare,  to  his  **  Hamlet,'*  and  to  his  eariy 
occupation  in  an  attorney's  office.  The  best  answer  to  this  supposition  is  an 
attention  to  dates:  **  Menaphon"  was  not  printed  for  the  first  time,as  has  been  sap- 
posed,  in  1689,  but  in  1587 ;  (see  p.  xliii.)  in  all  probability  before  Shakespeare  had 
written  any  play,  much  less  ^  Hamlet."  The  **  Hamlet"  to  which  Nssh  alludes 
must  have  been  the  old  drama,  which  was  in  existence  long  before  Shakespeare 
took  up  the  subject.  (See  toI.  viL  p.  189.)  The  terms  Nash  employs  are  these ;  and 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  by  noteritU  he  means  an  attorney  or  attorney's  cleric, 
employed  to  draw  up  bonds,  &.C.,  commencing  Nortrini  nainent,  &c.  **  It  is  a 
common  practice  now-a-dayes,  amongst  a  sort  of  shifting  companions,  that  run 
through  every  art  and  thrive  by  none,  to  leave  the  trade  of  notmnti  whereto  they 
were  borne,  and  busie  themselves  with  the  indevours  of  art,  that  could  scarcely 
Latinize  their  neck  verse,  if  they  should  have  neede :  yet  English  Seneca,  read 
by  candle-light,  yields  many  good  sentences,  as  Bloud  u  a  heggefj  and  so  forth  ; 
and  if  you  intreate  him  faire  in  a  frostie  morning,  he  will  affoord  you  whole 
Hamlets,  I  should  say  handfuls  of  tragical  speeches."  Hence  we  may  possibly 
infer  that  the  author  of  the  old  *'  Hamlet,"  preceding  Shakespeare's  tragedy, 
had  been  an  attorney's  clerk.  In  1687,  Shakespeare  was  only  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  and  could  hardly  be  said  by  that  time  to  have  ^  run  through  every 
art,  and  thriven  by  none."  Seneca  had  been  translated,  and  published  col- 
lectively, six  years  before  Nash  wrote.  He  may  have  intended  to  speak  gene- 
rally, and  without  more  individual  allusion  than  a  modem  poet,  when,  in  the 
very  same  spirit,  he  wrote  the  couplet, 

'*  Some  clerk  foredoom'd  his  father's  soul  to  cross, 
Who  pons  a  stanza  when  he  should  ingross." 
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for  his  serrices ;  for,  if  be  were  to  earn  nothing,  his 
father  eonld  haye  had  no  motive  for  taking  him  from 
school.  Supposing  him  to  have  ceased  to  receive 
instroction  from  Jenkins  in  1579,  when  John  Shake- 
speaie^s  distresses  were  apparently  most  severe,  we  may 
easily  imagine  that  he  was,  for  the  next  year  or  two, 
in  the  office  of  one  of  the  seven  attorneys  in  Strat- 
ford, whose  names  Malone  introduces.  That  he  wrote 
a  good  hand  we  are  perfectly  sure,  not  only  from  the 
extant  specimens  of  his  signature,  when  we  may  sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  in  health,  but  from  the  ridicule 
which,  in  ^  Hamlet,**  (act  v.  sc.  2)  he  throws  upon  such 
as  affected  to  vnrite  illegibly : 

"  I  oDce  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 
A  baseness  to  write  fair," 

In  troth,  many  of  his  dramatic  contemporaries  wrote 
excellently:  Ben  Jonson's  penmanship  was  beautiful; 
and  Peele,  Chapman,  Dekker,  and  Marston,  (to  say 
nothing  of  some  inferior  authors)  must  have  given 
printers  and  copyists  little  trouble  \ 

*  It  18  oertam  also  that  Shakespeare  wrote  with  great  facility,  and  that  his  oora- 
positioiiB  required  little  correction.  This  fact  we  have  upon  the  indubitable 
assertiasi  of  Ben  Jonaon,  who  thus  speaks  in  his  **  DiscoTeries/'  written  in  old 
age,  when,  as  he  tells  us,  his  memory  began  to  &il,  and  printed  with  the  date  of 
1641  :— 

**  I  remember  the  players  have  often  mentioned  it  as  an  honour  to  Shake- 
speare, that  in  his  writing  (whatsoerer  he  penned)  he  never  blotted  out  line. 
My  answer  hath  been.  Would  he  had  blotted  a  thousand  I  which  they  thought 
a  maleroleiit  speech.  I  had  not  told  posterity  this,  but  for  their  ignorance, 
who  chuae  that  circumstance  to  commend  their  friend  by,  wherein  he  most 
faulted  ;  and  to  justify  mine  own  candour,  for  1  loved  the  man,  and  do  honour 
his  memory  (on  this  side  idolatry)  as  much  as  any.  He  was  indeed  honest,  and 
of  an  open  and  finee  nature ;  had  an  excellent  fancy,  brave  notions,  and  gentle 
eiEpressioDa,  wherein  he  flowed  with  that  facility,  that  sometimes  it  was  neces- 
sary he  should  be  stopped.  Sttjkminandui  axU,  as  Augustus  said  of  Haterius. 
His  wit  was  in  his  own  power ;  would  the  use  of  it  had  been  so  too !" 

Hence  he  proceeds  to  instance  the  passage  in  ''  Julius  Ceesar,"  upon  which 
we  hare  remarked  in  vol.  vii.  p.  45.  Ben  Jonson  then  adds  in  conclusion  : — 
"  But  he  redeemed  his  vices  with  his  virtues :  there  was  ever  more  in  him  to  be 
praised,  than  to  be  pardoned."  Consistently  with  what  Ben  Jonson  tells  us 
above  the  players  had  ^  often  mentioned,"  we  find  the  following  in  the  address 
of  Heminge  and  Condell,  **  To  the  great  variety  of  Readers,"  before  the  folio 
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Excepting  by  mere  traditioD,  we  hear  not  a  syllable 
regarding  William  Shakespeare  from  the  time  of  his 
birth  until  he  had  considerably  passed  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  then  we  suddenly  come  to  one  of  the  most 
important  events  of  his  life,  established  upon  irrefra- 
gable testimony :  we  allude  to  his  marriage  with  Anne 
Hathaway,  which  could  not  have  taken  place  before 
the  28th  Nov.  1582,  because  on  that  day  two  persons, 
named  Fulk  Sandells  and  John  Richardson,  entered 
into  a  preliminary  bond  (which  we  subjoin  in  a  note^) 
in  the  penalty  of  40/.  to  be  forfeited  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  Worcester,  if  it  were  thereafter  found 
that  there  existed  any  lawful  impediment  to  the  solem- 
nization of  matrimony  between  William  Shakespeare 

of  1623: — ''UiB  mind  and  hand  went  together,  and  what  he  thought  be 
uttered  with  that  easiness,  that  we  hare  scazce  received  from  him  a  blot  in  his 
papers." 

*  The  instrument,  divested  of  useless  formal  contractions,  runs  thus : 
**  Noverint  unirersi  per  presentes,  nos  Fulconem  Sandells  de  Stratford  in 
oomitatu  Warwici,  agrieohun,  et  Johannem  Richardson  ibidem  agricolam, 
teneri  et  firmiter  obligari  Ricardo  Cosin,  generoso,  et  Roberto  Warmstiy, 
notario  publico,  in  quadraginta  libris  home  et  legalis  monetae  Angliie  soWendis 
eisdem  Ricardo  et  Roberto,  heredibus,  exeeutoribus,  Tel  assignatissnis,  ad  quam 
quidem  solutionem  bene  et  fideliter  faciendam  obligamus  nos,  et  utrumqne 
nostrum,  per  se  pro  toto  et  in  solido,  heredes,  executores,  et  administratorea 
nostros  firmiter  per  presentee,  sigillis  nostris  sigillatos.  Datum  28  die  NoTem- 
bris,  anno  Regni  Dominse  nostne  Elizabethie,  Dei  gratia  Angliie,  Francis,  et 
Hibemise  Regime,  Fidei  Defenaoris,  &c.  2do. 

"  The  condition  of  this  obligation  ys  suche,  that  if  hereafter  there  shall  not 
appere  any  lawfull  lett  or  impediment,  by  reason  of  any  precontract,  eonsan- 
guinitie,  affinitie,  or  by  any  other  lawfull  meanes  whatBoever,  but  that  William 
Shagspere  one  thone  partie,  and  Anne  Hathwey,  of  Stratford  in  the  Dioees  of 
Worcester,  maiden,  may  lawfully  solemnize  matrimony  together,  and  in  the 
same  afterwards  remaine  and  continew  like  man  and  wiffe,  according  unto  the 
lawes  in  that  behalf  provided :  and  moreover,  if  there  be  not  at  this  present 
time  any  action,  sute,  quarrel,  or  demaund,  moved  or  depending  before  any 
judge,  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  for  and  concerning  any  suche  lawfull  lett  or 
impediment :  and  moreover,  if  the  said  William  Shagspere  do  not  proceed  to 
solemnization  of  marriadg  with  the  said  Anne  Hathwey  without  the  consent 
of  her  ttmda :  and  also  if  the  said  William  do,  upon  his  owne  proper  costs  and 
expenses,  defend  and  save  harmles  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Lord 
John  Bushop  of  Worcester,  and  his  ofTycers,  for  licencing  them  the  said  Wil- 
liam and  Anne  to  be  maried  together  with  once  asking  of  the  bannes  of  matri- 
mony betwene  them,  and  for  all  other  causes  which  may  ensue  by  reason  or 
occasion  thereof,  that  then  the  said  obligation  to  be  voyd  and  of  none  effect, 
or  els  to  stand  and  abide  in  fulle  force  and  vertue.** 

The  marks  and  seals  of  Sandells  and  Richardson. 
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and  Anne  Hathaway,  of  Stratford.  It  is  not  known 
f  b  at  what  church  the  ceremony  was  performed,  but  ceiv 
re  tainlj  not  at  Stratford-upon-Avon',  to  which  both  the 
HK^  parties  belonged,  where  the  bondsmen  resided,  and 
S  where  it  might  be  expected  that  it  would  have  been 
SI  registered.  The  object  of  the  bond  was  to  obtain  such 
^3^  a  dispensation  from  the  bishop  of  Worcester  as  would 
CG'  authorise  a  clergyman  to  unite  the  bride  and  groom 
r^:  after  only  a  single  publication  of  the  banns ;  and  it  is 
te  not  to  be  concealed,  or  denied,  that  the  whole  proceed- 
oi  ing  seems  to  indicate  haste  and  secresy.  However,  it 
%l  ought  not  to  escape  notice  that  the  seal  used  when  the 
jh-  bond  was  executed,  although  damaged,  has  upon  it  the 
je  initials  R.  H.,  as  if  it  had  belonged  to  R.  Hathaway, 
the  father  of  the  bride,  and  had  been  used  on  the  ceca- 
ls        sion  with  his  consent  •. 

Considering  all  the  circumstances,  there  might  be 
J         good  reasons  why  the  father  of  Anne  Hathaway  should 
^         concur  in  the  alliance,  independently  of  any  regard  to 
I         the  worldly  prospects  of  the  parties.     The  first  child 
of  William    and    Anne   Shakespeare   was    christened 
Susanna  on  26th   May,  1583'.     Anne   was  between 
seven  and  eight  years  older  than  her  young  husband, 
and  several  passages  in  Shakespeare's  plays  have  been 
pointed  out  by  Malone,  and  repeated  by  other  biogra- 
phers, which  seem  to  point  directly  at  the  evils  result- 
ing from  unions  in  which  the  parties  were  "  misgraffed 
in  respect  of  years."     The  most  remarkable  of  these  is 

'  Malone  oonjectured  that  the  manriage  took  plaee  at  Weston,  or  Billealey,  hut 
the  old  registeTB  there  having  been  lost  or  destroyed,  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain the  faet.  A  more  recent  search  in  the  registers  of  some  of  the  other 
ehorehee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford  has  not  been  attended  with  any 
success.  Possibly,  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  yicinity  of  Worcester, 
but  the  mere  fact  that  the  bond  was  there  executed  proves  nothing.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  registers  at  Worcester  has  been  equally  fruitless. 

*  Rowe  tells  us,  (and  we  are  without  any  other  authority)  that  Hathaway 
was  ^8Md  to  have  been  a  substantial  yeoman,"  and  he  was  most  likely  in 
pOMession  of  a  seal,  such  as  John  Shakespeare  had  used  in  1579. 

*  The  faet  is  registered  in  this  form : — 

<']683.  May  26.  Susanna  daughter  to  WiUiam  Shakspere." 
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certainly  the  well-known  speech  of  the  Duke  to  Viola, 
in  "  Twelfth  Night,"  (act  ii,  sc.  4)  where  he  says, 

"  Let  still  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  herself:  so  wears  she  to  him ; 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart : 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves, 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm, 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  worn, 
Than  women's  are." 

Afterwards  the  Duke  adds, 

**  Then,  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself. 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent." 

Whether  these  lines  did  or  did  not  originate  in  the 
author's  reflections  upon  his  own  marriage,  they  are  so 
applicable  to  his  own  case,  that  it  seems  impossible 
he  should  have  written  them  without  recalling  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  hasty  union,  and  the  disparity 
of  years  between  himself  and  his  wife.  Such,  we 
know,  waa  the  confirmed  opinion  of  Coleridge,  ex- 
pressed on  two  distinct  occasions  in  his  lectures,  and 
such  we  think  will  be  the  conclusion  at  which  most 
readers  will  arrive : — "  I  cannot  hesitate  in  believing," 
observed  Coleridge  in  1815,  ''that  in  this  passage  from 
'  Twelfth  Night,"  Shakespeare  meant  to  give  a  caution 
arising  out  of  his  own  experience ;  and,  but  for  the  fieict 
of  the  disproportion  in  point  of  years  between  himself 
and  his  wife,  I  doubt  much  whether  the  dialogue  be- 
tween Viola  and  the  Duke  would  have  received  this 
tum^"  It  is  incident  to  our  nature  that  youths,  just 
advancing  to  manhood,  should  feel  with  peculiar  strength 
the  attraction  of  women  whose  charms  have  reached 
the  full-blown  summer  of  beauty ;  but  we  cannot  think 

'  We  derive  this  opinion  from  our  own  notes  of  what  fell  from  Coleridge 
upon  the  occasion  in  question.  The  lectures,  upon  which  he  was  then  engaged, 
were  delivered  in  a  room  belonging  to  the  Globe  tavern,  in  Fleet-street.  He 
repeated  the  same  sentiment  in  public  in  1818,  and  we  have  more  than  once 
heard  it  from  him  in  private  society. 
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that  it  is  SO  neoessaiy  a  consequence,  as  some  have 
supposed',  that  Aune  Hathaway  should  have  pos- 
sessed peculiar  personal  advantages.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, that  poets  have  often  appeared  comparatively 
indifferent  to  the  features  and  persons  of  their  mis- 
tresses, since,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  their 
imaginative  faculty,  they  have  been  able  to  supply  all 
physical  deficiencies^  Coleridge  was  aware,  if  not  from 
his  own  particular  case,  from  recorded  examples,  that 
the  beauty  of  the  objects  of  the  affection  of  poets  was 
sometimes  more  fanciful  than  real ;  and  his  notion  was, 
that  Anne  Hathaway  was  a  woman  with  whom  the  boyish 
Shakespeare  had  fallen  in  love,  perhaps  from  proximity 
of  residence  and  frequency  of  intercourse,  and  that  she 
had  not  any  peculiar  recommendations  of  a  personal 
description.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  we  have  no 
evidence  either  way;  and  when  Oldys  remarks  upon 
the  93rd  sonnet,  that  it  *^  seems  to  have  been  addressed 
by  Shakespeare  to  his  beautiful  wife,  on  some  suspicion 
of  her  infidelityV'  it  is  clear  that  he  was  under  an 
entire  mistake  as  to  the  individual :  the  lines, 

"  So  shall  I  live  supposing  thou  art  true 
Like  a  deceived  hushand ;  so  love's  face 
May  still  seem  love  to  roe,"  &c. 

were  most  certainly  not  applied  to  his  wife ;  and  Oldys 
could  have  had  no  other  ground  for  asserting  that 
Anne  Hathaway  was  "beautifiil,"  than  general  sup- 
position, and  the  erroneous  belief  that  a  sonnet  like 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  "Dyce,  in  his  Life  of  Shakespeare,  prefixed  to  the  Aldine 
edition  of  his  Poems,  12mo.  1832.  p.  xi.  It  comprises  all  the  main  points  of 
the  biography  of  our  poet  then  known. 

'  When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  observes  that  ^  it  is  unlikely  that  a  woman  devoid 
of  personal  charms  should  have  won  the  youthful  affections  of  so  imaginative  a 
being  as  Shakespeare,"  he  forgets  that  the  mere  fact  that  Shakespeare  was  an 
**  imaginative  being"  would  render  "  personal  charms*'  in  his  wife  less  necessary 
to  his  happiness. 

*  In  bis  MS.  notes  to  Langbaine,  in  the  British  Museum,  as  quoted  by 
Steepens.    See  ^  Malone's  Shakspeare,  by  Boswell/'  vol.  xx.  p.  806. 
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that  from  which  we  have  made  a  brief  quotation  had 
Shakespeare's  wife  for  its  object. 

The  present  may  not  be  an  improper  opportunity  for 
remarking  (if,  indeed,  the  remark  might  not  be  entirely 
spared,  and  the  reader  left  to  draw  his  own  inferences) 
that  the  balance  of  such  imperfect  information  as  re- 
mains to  us,  leads  us  to  the  opinion  that  Shakespeare 
was  not  a  very  happy  married  man.  The  disparity  in 
age  between  himself  and  his  wife  from  the  first  was 
such,  that  she  could  not  **  sway  level  in  her  husband's 
heart  f  and  this  difference,  for  a  certain  time  at  least, 
became  more  apparent  as  they  advanced  in  years :  may 
we  say  also,  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending 
their  marriage,  and  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  would 
not  tend,  even  in  the  most  grateful  and  considerate 
mind,  to  increase  that  respect  which  is  the  chief  source 
of  confidence  and  comfort  in  domestic  life.  To  this 
may  be  added  the  fact  (by  whatever  circumstances  it 
may  have  been  occasioned,  which  we  shall  consider 
presently)  that  Shakespeare  quitted  his  home  at  Strat- 
ford a  very  few  years  after  he  had  become  a  husband 
and  a  father,  and  that  although  he  revisited  his  native 
town  frequently,  and  ultimately  settled  there  with  his 
&mily,  there  is  no  proof  that  his  wife  ever  returned 
with  him  to  London,  or  resided  with  him  during  any  of 
his  lengthened  sojourns  in  the  metropolis:  that  she 
may  have  done  so  is  very  possible;  and  in  1609  he 
certainly  paid  a  weekly  poor-rate  to  an  amount 
that  may  indicate  that  he  occupied  a  house  in  South- 
wark  capable  of  receiving  his  £unily',  but  we  are 
here,  as  upon  many  other  points,  compelled  to  de- 
plore the  absence  of  distinct  testimony.  We  put  out 
of  view  the   doubtful  and  ambiguous  indications  to 

*  We  have  noticed  this  matter  more  at  length  hereafter,  with  reference  to  the 
question,  whether  Shakespeare,  in  1600,  were  not  rated  to  the  poor  of  South  wai% 
in  respect  of  his  theatriol  property,  and  not  for  any  dwelling-hoaae  which  he 
oceopied. 
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be  gleaned  from  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  observing 
merely,  that  they  contain  little  to  show  that  he  was 
of  a  domestic  turn,  or  that  he  found  any  great  enjoy- 
ment in  the  society  of  his  wife.  That  such  may  have 
been  the  fact  we  do  not  pretend  to  deny,  and  we 
willingly  believe  that  much  favourable  evidence  upon 
the  point  has  been  lost :  all  we  venture  to  advance  on 
a  question  of  so  much  difRculty  and  delicacy  is,  that 
what  remains  to  us  is  not,  as  far  as  it  goes,  per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

A  question  was  formerly  agitated,  which  the  mar- 
riage bond,  already  quoted,  tends  to  set  at  rest.  Some 
of  Shakespeare's  biographers  have  contended  that 
Anne  Hathaway  came  from  Shottery,  within  a  mile  of 
Stratford,  while  Malone  argued  that  she  was  probably 
from  Luddington,  about  three  miles  from  the  borough. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  family  of  the  name  of  Hath- 
away had  been  resident  at  Shottery  from  the  year  1543, 
and  continued  to  occupy  a  house  there  long  after  the 
death  of  Shakespeare^:  there  is  also  a  tradition  in  favour 
of  a  particular  cottage  in  the  village,  and,  on  the  whole, 
we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  Anne  Hathaway  was  of 
that  family.  She  is,  however,  described  in  the  bond  as 
"  of  Stratford,"  and  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  until 
other  and  better  proof  is  offered,  that  she  was  resident 
at  the  time  in  the  borough,  although  she  may  have 
come  from  Shottery'.  Had  the  parties  seeking  the 
licence  wished  to  misdescribe  her,  it  might  have 
answered  their  purpose  better  to  have  stated  her  to 
be  of  any  other  place  rather  than  of  Stratford. 

*  Biehard  Hathaway,  alias  Gardener,  of  Shottery,  had  a  daughter  named 
Johanna,  baptized  at  Stratford  church  on  9th  May,  1606 ;  hut  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  baptism  of  Anne  Hathaway. 

'  From  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Abraham  Sturley,  dated  24  Jan.,  1598, 
printed  in  **  Malone's  Shakspeare  by  Boswell,'*  vul.  ii.  p.  266,  it  appears  that 
our  great  dramatist  then  contemplated  the  purchase  of  *'  some  odd  yard-land 
or  other  at  Shottery."  This  intention  perhaps  arose  out  of  the  connexion  of 
his  wife  with  the  village. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Shakespeare's  twins,  Hamnet  and  Judith,  horn  in  1586.  His  departure  from 
Stratford.  The  question  of  deer-stealing  from  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  considered. 
Authorities  for  the  stoiy :  Rowe,  Betterton,  Fulman's  MSS.,  Oldys.  Ballad 
by  Shakespeare  against  Sir  Thomas  Lucy.  Proof,  in  opposition  to  Blalooe, 
that  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  had  deer :  his  present  of  a  buck  to  Lord  Elleamere. 
Other  inducements  to  Shakespeare  to  quit  Stratford.  Ck>n^>aniefl  of  players 
encouraged  by  the  Corporation.  Several  of  Shakespeare's  fdlow-actors  frvm 
Stratford  and  Warwickshire.    The  Princely  Pleasures  of  Kenilworth. 

In  the  beginning  of  1585  Shakespeare's  wife  produced 
him  twins — a  boy  and  a  girl — and  they  were  baptized  at 
Stratford  Church  on  the  2d  Feb.  in  that  year'.  Malone 
supposed,  and  the  supposition  is  very  likely  well  founded, 
that  Hamnet  Sadler  and  his  wife  Judith  stood  sponsors 
for  the  infants,  which  were  baptized  by  the  Christian 
names  of  the  godfather  and  godmother,  Hamnet'  and 
Judith.  It  is  a  fact  not  altogether  unimportant,  with 
relation  to  the  terms  of  affection  between  Shakespeare 
and  his  wife  in  the  subsequent  part  of  his  career,  that 
she  brought  him  no  more  children,  although  in  1585 
she  was  only  thirty  years  old. 

That  Shakespeare  quitted  his  home  and  his  family 
not  long  afterwards  has  not  been  disputed,  but  no 
ground  for  this  step  has  ever  been  derived  from  do- 
mestic disagreements.  It  has  been  alleged  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Stratford  on  account  of  a  scrape 
in  which  he  had  involved  himself  by  stealing,  or  assist- 
ing in  stealing,  deer  from  the  grounds  of  Charlcote^  the 
property  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  about  five  miles  from 


1  The  registration  is,  of  course,  dated  2  Feb.,  1584,  as  the  year  1686  did  not 
at  that  date  begin  until  after  25th  March :  it  runs  thus : — 

^  1584.  Feb.  2.  Hamnet  &  Judeth  sonne  &  daughter  to  Willia  Shakspere.*' 

'  There  was  an  actor  called  Hamnet  (the  name  is  sometimes  spelt  Hamlet, 
see  '*  Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,"  p.  127)  in  one  of  the  London  companies 
at  a  subsequent  date.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that,  like  not  a  few  players  of 
that  day,  he  came  horn  Warwickshire. 
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the  borongh.  As  Rowe  is  the  oldest  authoritj  in  print 
for  this  story  we  give  it  in  his  own  words : — "  He  had, 
by  a  misfortane  common  enough  to  young  fellows, 
fallen  into  ill  company ;  and  among  them  some,  that 
made  a  frequent  practice  of  deer-stealing,  engaged 
him  more  than  once  in  robbing  the  park  that  be- 
longed  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlecot,  near  Strat- 
ford. For  this  he  was  prosecuted  by  that  gentleman, 
as  he  thought,  somewhat  too  severely ;  and,  in  order  to 
revenge  that  ill-usage,  he  made  a  ballad  upon  him. 
And  though  this,  probably  the  first  essay  of  his  poetry, 
be  lost,  yet  it  is  said  to  have  been  so  very  bitter,  that 
it  redoubled  the  prosecution  against  him  to  that  degree, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  business  and  family  in 
Warwickshire  for  some  time,  and  shelter  himself  in 
London." 

We  have  said  that  Rowe  is  the  oldest  printed  source 
of  this  anecdote,  his  **Life  of  Shakespeare"  having 
been  published  in  1709 ;  but  Malone  produced  a 
manuscript  of  uncertain  date,  anterior,  however,  to 
the  publication  of  Rowe*s  **  Life,''  which  gives  the  inci- 
dent some  confirmation.  Had  this  manuscript  autho- 
rity been  of  the  same,  or  even  of  more  recent  date, 
and  derived  from  an  independent  quarter,  unconnected 
with  Rowe  or  his  informant,  it  would  on  this  account 
have  deserved  attention;  but  it  was  older  than  the 
publication  of  Rowe's  **  Life,"  because  the  Rev.  R. 
Davies,  who  added  it  to  the  papers  of  Fulman,  (now  in 
the  library  of  Corpus  Cbristi  College)  died  in  1707*. 

'  The  terms  used  by  the  ReT.  Mr.  D»YieB  are  these : — 

''He  [Shakespesre]  was  much  given  to  all  nnluekinefls  in  stealing  yenison 
and  rabbits^  particuhirij  from  Sir  Lucy,  who  had  him  oft  whipped  and  some- 
times imprisoned^  and  at  last  made  him  fly  his  native  country,  to  his  great 
advancement.  But  his  revenge  was  so  great  that  he  is  his  Justice  Clodpate  ; 
and  calls  him  a  great  man,  and  that,  in  allusion  to  his  name,  bore  three  louses 
rampant  for  his  arms.'*  Fulman's  MSS.  vol.  xv.  Here  we  see  that  Davies 
calls  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  only  ^  Sir  Lucy,"  as  if  he  did  not  know  his  Christian 
name,  and  be  was  ignorant  that  such  a  character  as  Justice  Clodpate  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  of  Shakespeare's  pUys. 

VOL.  I.  f 
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Rowe  (as  he  distinctly  admits)  obtained  not  a  few 
of  his  materials  from  Betterton,  the  actor,  who  died  the 
year  after  Rowe's  "  Life**  came  out,  and  who,  it  has 
been  repeatedly  asserted,  paid  a  visit  to  Stratford 
expressly  to  glean  such  particulars  as  could  be  ob- 
tained regarding  Shakespeare.  In  what  year  he  paid 
that  visit  is  not  known,  but  Malone  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  late  in  life:  on  the  contrary,  we  think 
that  it  must  have  been  comparatively  early  in  Better- 
ton's  career,  when  he  would  naturally  be  more  enthu- 
siastic in  a  pursuit  of  the  kind,  and  when  he  had  not 
been  aflSicted  by  that  disorder  from  which  he  suf- 
fered so  severely  in  his  later  years,  and  to  which,  in 
iact,  he  owed  his  death.  Betterton  was  bom  in  1635, 
and  became  an  actor  before  1660;  and  we  should  not 
be  disposed  to  place  his  journey  to  Stratford  later  than 
1670  or  1675,  when  he  was  thirty-five  or  forty  years  old. 
He  was  at  that  period  in  the  height  of  his  popularity, 
and  being  in  the  frequent  habit  of  playing  such  parts  as 
Hamlet,  Lear,  and  Othello,  we  may  readily  believe 
that  he  would  be  anxious  to  collect  any  information 
regarding  the  author  of  those  tragedies  that  then  ex- 
isted in  his  native  town.  We  therefore  apprehend, 
that  Betterton  must  have  gone  to  Stratford  many  years 
before  the  Rev.  Richard  Davies  made  his  additions  to 
Fulman's  brief  account  of  Shakespeare,  for  Fulman's 
papers  did  not  devolve  into  his  hands  until  1688.  The 
conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  is,  that  Rowe's  printed 
account  is  in  truth  older,  as  fieir  as  regards  its  origin  in 
Betterton's  inquiries,  than  the  manuscript  authority^ 
produced  by  Malone;  and  certainly  the  latter  does 
not  come   much   recommended  to  us   on  any   other 

*  We  may,  perbaps,  consider  the  authority  for  the  flftoxy  obtained  by  Old^-s 
prior  in  point  of  date  to  any  other.  According  to  him,  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Jonee,  of  Tnrbich  in  Worceetershire,  died  in  1703,  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  and  he  remembered  to  have  heard,  from  several  old  people  of  Stia^ord, 
the  story  of  Shakespeare's  robbing  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  park ;  and  th^  added 
that  the  ballad,  of  which  Rowe  makes  mention,  had  been  affixed  on  the  park- 
gate,  as  an  additional  exasperation  to  the  knight.    Oldys  preserved  a  stanza 
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gronnd.  Dayies  must  have  been  ignorant  both  of  per- 
sons and  plays ;  but  this  very  circumstance  may  pos- 
sibly be  looked  upon  as  in  feyour  of  the  originality 
and  genuineness  of  what  he  furnishes.  He  does  not 
tell  us  from  whence,  nor  from  whom,  he  procured  his 
information,  but  it  reads  as  if  it  had  been  obtained 
from  some  source  independent  of  Betterton,  and  per- 
haps even  from  inquiries  on  the  spot.  The  whole  was 
obviously  exaggerated  and  distorted,  but  whether  by 
Davies,  or  by  the  person  from  whom  he  derived  the 
story,  we  must  remain  in  doubt.  The  reverend  gen- 
tleman died  three  years  before  Betterton,  and  both 
may  certainly  have  been  indebted  for  the  information 
to  the  same  parties;  but  most  likely  Davies  simply  re- 
corded what  he  had  heard. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  general  probability  or  impro- 
bability of  this  important  incident  in  Shakespeare's  life, 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  as  Malone  remarks,  that 
deer-stealing,  at  the  period  referred  to,  vras  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  offence ;  that  it  is  referred  to  by  several 
authors,  and  punished  by  more  than  one  statute.  Neither 
was  it  considered  to  include  any  moral  stain,  but  was 
often  committed  by  young  men,  by  way  of  frolic,  for 
the  purpose  of  frimishing  a  feast,  and  not  with  any 
view  to  sale  or  emolument.  If  Shakespeare  ever  ran 
into  such  an  indiscretion,  (and  we  own,  that  we  cannot 
entirely  discredit  the  story)  he  did  no  more  than  many 

of  this  aatirical  effarion,  which  he  had  received  from  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Wilkes*  a  relation  of  Mr.  Jones :  it  rons  thus : 

**  A  parliament  member^  a  justice  of  peace, 
At  borne  a  poor  scare-crowe,  at  London  an  asse ; 
If  lowsie  is  Lucy,  as  some  Yolke  miacalle  it. 
Then  Lucy  is  lowsie,  whatever  befall  it : 
He  thinks  himself  great, 
Yet  an  asse  in  his  state 
We  allow  by  his  ears  but  with  asses  to  mate. 
If  Lacy  is  lowsie,  as  some  volke  miscall  it, 
Sing  lowsie  Lucy,  whatever  befall  it." 
What  is  called  a  ^  complete  copy  of  the  verses,"  contained  in  **  Malone's  Shak- 
speare,  by  Boswell,"  vol.  ii.  p.  566,  is  evidently  not  genuine. 
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of  his  contemporaries;  and  one  of  the  ablest,  most 
learned,  and  bitterest  enemies  of  theatrical  perform- 
ances, who  wrote  just  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  expressly  mentions  deer-stealing  as  a  Tenia! 
crime  of  which  unruly  and  misguided  youth  was  some- 
times guilty,  and  he  couples  it  merely  with  carousing 
in  taverns  and  robbing  orchards  \ 

It  is  very  possible,  therefore,  that  the  main  offence 
against  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  was,  not  stealing  his  deer, 
but  writing  the  ballad,  and  sticking  it  on  his  gate; 
and  for  this  Shakespeare  may  have  been  so  **  severely 
prosecuted"  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  as  to  render  it  expe- 

•  Dr.  John  Rainolds,  in  his  "  Qyerthiow  of  Stage  Playes,"  4to,  1599,  p.  22. 
Some  copies  of  the  work  (one  of  which  is  in  the  libnury  of  Lord  Francis  Eger- 
ton)  bear  date  tn  1000,  and  purport  to  have  been  printed  at  Middlebnrgfa :  they 
are,  in  fact,  the  same  edition,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  were  printed  in 
London,  although  no  name  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  any  of  the  title-pages.  His 
words  on  the  point  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  are  these :-— **  Time  of  recrea- 
tion is  necessary,  I  grant ;  and  think  as  necessary  for  scholars,  that  are  scholars 
indeed,  I  mean  good  students,  as  it  is  for  any  :  yet  m  my  opinion  it  were  not 
lit  for  them  to  play  at  stool-ball  among  wenches,  nor  at  mum-ehanoe  or  maw 
with  idle  loose  companions,  nor  at  trunks  in  guild-haUs,  nor  to  dance  about 
may-poles,  nor  to  rifle  in  ale-houses,  nor  to  carouse  in  taverns,  nor  to  steal 
deer,  nor  to  rob  orchards." 

This  work  was  published  at  the  time  when  the  building  of  a  new  theatre, 
called  the  Fortune,  belonging  to  Henslowe  and  Alleyn,  was  exciting  a  great 
deal  of  general  attention,  and  particular  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  Puritans. 
To  precisely  the  same  import  as  the  aboTc  quotation  we  might  produce  a  pas- 
sage from  Forman*s  Diaiy,  referred  to  by  Makme,  and  cited  by  Mr.  Halli- 
well,  in  a  note  to  <*The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  between  the  Houses, 
York  and  Lancaster,"  printed  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  p.  106.  One  of  the 
most  curious  illustrations  of  this  point  is  derived  from  a  MS.  note  by  Philip, 
Eari  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  in  a  copy  of  Roper's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  edit.  1642,  sold  among  the  books  of  Horace  Walpole.  Speaking  of 
Aurelian  Townahend,  who,  he  says,  was  a  poor  poet  Bring  in  Barbican,  near 
the  Earl  of  Bridgewater's,  he  adds  that  he  had  **  a  fine  fiur  daughter,  mimtresB 
to  the  Palgrare  first,  and  then  afterwards  to  the  noble  Count  of  Dorset,  a  Privy 
Councillor,  and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  a  dMr-ttedUr,**  &c  It  was  to 
William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Philip  Earl  of  Montgomery,  that  th^  player- 
editors  dedicated  the  folio  Shakespeare  of  1623 ;  and  one  of  Eari  Philip's  MS. 
notes,  in  the  volume  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  contains  the  following 
mention  of  seven  dramatic  poets,  including  Shakespeaze: — ''The  full  and 
heightended  style  of  Master  Chapman ;  the  laboured  and  undentanding  works 
of  Mr.  Jhonson ;  Mr.  Beaumont,  Mr.  Fletcher,  (brother  to  Nat  Fletcher,  Mrs. 
White's  servant,  sons  to  Bishop  Fletcher  of  London,  and  great  tobacconist,  and 
married  to  my  Lady  Baker)— Mr.  Shakespear,  Mr.  Deckar,  Mr.  Heywood." 
Horace  Walpole  registers  on  the  title-page  of  the  volume  that  the  notes  were 
made  by  Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery. 
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dient  for  him  to  abandon  Stratford  **  for  some  time/' 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy  died  in  1600,  and  the  mention  of 
deer-stealing,  and  of  the  **  dozen  white  luces"  by 
Slender,  and  of  *Hhe  dozen  white  lowses**  by  Sir 
Hugh  Evans^  in  the  opening  of  "The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,"  seems  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken,  and 
leads  us  to  the  conviction  that  the  comedy  was  writ- 
ten before  the  demise  of  the  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  whose 
indignation  Shakespeare  had  incurred.  True  it  is,  that 
the  coat  of  arms  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  contained  only 
"three  luces  (pike-fishes)  hariant,  argent;"  but  it  is 
easy  to  imagine,  that  while  Shakespeare  would  wish 
the  ridicule  to  be  understood  and  felt  by  the  knight 
and  his  friends,  he  might  not  desire  that  it  should 
be  too  generally  intelligible,  and  therefore  multiplied 
the  luces  to  "  a  dozen,"  instead  of  stating  the  true 
number.  We  believe  that  "The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor"  was  written  before  1600,  among  other  rea- 
sons, because  we  are  convinced  that  Shakespeare  was 
too  generous  in  his  nature  to  have  carried  his  resent- 
ment beyond  the  grave,  and  to  have  cast  ridicule 
upon  a  dead  adversary,  whatever  might  have  been  his 
sufferings  while  he  was  a  living  one. 

Malone  has  attacked  the  story  of  deer-stealing  on 
the  ground  that  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  never  had  any  park 
at  Charlcote  or  elsewhere,  but  it  admits  of  an  easy 
and  immediate  answer ;  for,  although  Sir  Thomas  Lucy 
had  no  park,  he  may  have  had  deer,  and  that  his  suc- 
cessor had  deer,  though  no  park,  can  be  proved,  we 
think,  satisfactorily.  Malone  has  remarked  that  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  never  seems  to  have  sent  the  corpora- 
tion of  Stratford  a  buck,  a  not  unusual  present  to  a 
body  of  the  kind  from  persons  of  rank  and  wealth 
in  the  vicinity.  This  may  be  so,  and  the  fact  may 
be  accounted  for  on  several  grounds ;  but  that  the  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1600,  made 
such  gifts,    though  not  perhaps  to  the  corporation  of 
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Stratford,  is  very  certain.  When  Lord  Keeper  Egerton 
entertained  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Harefield,  in  August 
1602,  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  sent  him  an  abundance  of  pre- 
sents to  be  used  or  consumed  in  the  entertainment^ 
and  on  that  occasion  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  contributed 
•*a  buck,"  for  which  a  reward  of  6*.  6d.  was  given 
to  the  bringer'.  This  single  circumstance  shows  that 
if  he  had  no  park,  he  had  deer,  and  it  is  most  likely 
that  he  inherited  them  from  his  father.  Thus  we  may 
pretty  safely  conclude  that  the  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  who 
resided  at  Charlcote  when  Shakespeare  was  in  his 
youth,  had  venison  to  be  stolen,  although  it  does  not  at 
all  necessarily  follow  that  Shakespeare  was  ever  con- 
cerned in  stealing  it. 

The  question  whether  he  did  or  did  not  quit  Strat- 
ford for  the  metropolis  on  this  account,  is  one  of  much 
importance  in  the  poet's  history,  but  it  is  one  also  upon 
which  we  shall,  in  all  probability,  never  arrive  at  cer- 
tainty. Our  opinion  is  that  the  traditions  related  by 
Rowe,  and  mentioned  in  Fulman's  and  in  Oldys'  MSS. 
(which  do  not  seem  to  have  originated  in  the  same 
source)  maybe  founded  upon  an  actual  occurrence;  but^ 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  possible  that  that  alone  did 
not  determine  Shakespeare's  line  of  conduct.  His 
residence  in  Stratford  may  have  been  rendered  incon- 

•  See  «The  Egerton  Papers,"  printed  by  the  Camden  Society,  4to,  1840. 
pp.  350.  355.  The  editor  of  that  Tolume  observes :  '*  Many  of  these  [presents] 
deserve  notice,  but  especially  one  of  the  items,  where  it  is  stated  that  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  (against  whom  Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  written  a  ballad)  sent 
a  present  of  a  '  buck.'  Malone  discredits  the  whole  story  of  tlie  dcer-etealing, 
because  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  had  no  park  at  Charlcote :  <  I  conceive  (he  says)  it 
will  very  readily  be  granted  that  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  could  not  lose  that  of  which 
he  was  never  possessed.*  We  find,  however,  from  what  follows,  that  he  was 
possessed  of  deer,  for  he  sent  a  present  of  a  buek  to  Lord  EUesmere,  in  1002." 
He  gave  **  a  buck,**  because  he  had  bred  it  himself,  and  because  it  was  perhaps 
well  known  that  he  kept  deer ;  and  he  would  hardly  have  exposed  himself  to 
ridicule  by  bujring  a  buck  for  a  present,  under  the  ostentatious  pretence  that 
it  was  of  his  own  rearing.  Malone  thought  that  he  had  triumphantly  over- 
tlirown  the  deer-stealing  story,  but  his  refutation  amounts  to  little  or  nothing. 
Whether  it  is  nevertheless  tme  is  quite  a  different  question. 
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venient  by  the  near  neighbourhood  of  such  a  hostile 
and  powerful  magistrate,  but  perhaps  he  would  never- 
theless not  have  quitted  the  town,  had  not  other  cir- 
cumstances combined  to  produce  such  a  decision. 
What  those  circumstances  might  be  it  is  our  business 
now  to  inquire. 

Aubrey,  who  was  a  very  curious  and  minute  investi^ 
gator,  although  undoubtedly  too  credulous,  says  nothing 
about  deer-stealing,  but  he  tells  us  that  Shakespeare 
was  '^inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and  acting,''  and  to 
this  inclination  be  attributes  his  journey  to  London  at 
an  early  age.  That  this  youthful  propensity  existed 
there  can  be  no  dispute,  and  it  is  easy  to  trace  how 
it  may  have  been  promoted  and  strengthened.  The 
corporation  of  Stratford  seem  to  have  given  great 
encouragement  to  companies  of  players  arriving  there. 
We  know  from  various  authorities  that  when  itinerant 
actors  came  to  any  considerable  town,  it  was  their 
custom  to  wait  upon  the  mayor,  bailifl^  or  other  head 
of  the  corporation,  in  order  to  ask  permission  to  per- 
form, either  in  the  town-hall,  if  that  could  be  granted 
to  them,  or  elsewhere.  It  so  happens  that  the  earliest 
record  of  the  representation  of  any  plays  in  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  is  dated  in  the  year  when  John  Shake- 
speare was  bailiff:  the  precise  season  is  not  stated,  but  it 
was  in  1569,  when  'Hhe  Queen's  Players"  (meaning 
probably,  at  this  date,  one  company  of  her  *' Inter- 
lude Players,"  retained  under  that  name  by  her  &ther 
and  grand&ther)  received  9^.  out  of  the  corporate 
fiinds,  while  the  Earl  of  Worcester's  servants  in  the 
same  year  obtained  only  ]2dJ  In  1573,  just  before 
the  grant  of  the  royal  license  to  them,  the  Earl 
of  Leicester's  Players,  of  whom  James  Burbage  was 
the  leader,  received  6^.  8d.;  and  in  the  next  year  the 

'  We  may  eonclude  that  the  £arl  of  Worcester's  pUtyers  did  not  perform, 
bat  that  I2d,  was  given  them  as  some  compensation^  and  to  aid  them  on  their 
road  to  another  phioe. 
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companies  acting  under  the  names  of  the  Earls  of 
Warwick  and  Worcester  obtained  17 s.  and  5^.  7d. 
respectively.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  precisely  the 
sums  disbursed  at  various  times  by  the  bailiff,  alder- 
men, and  burgesses,  but  we  may  notice,  that  in  1577 
the  players  of  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Worcester 
again  exhibited ;  and  in  1579  we  hear  of  a  company  in 
Stratford  patronised  by  one  of  the  female  nobility,  (a 
very  unusual  circumstance)  the  Countess  of  Essex*. 
'^Lord  Strangers  men''  (at  this  date  not  players,  but 
tumblers')  also  exhibited  in  the  same  year,  and  in 
1580  the  Earl  of  Derby's  players  were  duly  rewarded  ^ 
The  same  encouragement  was  given  to  the  companies 
of  the  Earls  of  Worcester  and  Berkeley  in  1581 ;  but 
in  1582  we  only  hear  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester's 
actors  having  been  in  the  town.  In  1583  the  Earl  of 
Berkeley's  players,  and  those  of  Lord  Chandois,  per- 
formed in  Stratford,  while,  in  the  next  year,  three  com- 
panies appear  to  have  visited  the  borough.  In  J  586 
''  the  pkyers "  (without  mentioning  what  company) 
exhibited ;  and  in  1587  no  fewer  than  five  associations 
were  rewarded :  viz.  the  Queen's  Players',  and  those 
of  the  Earls  of  Essex,  Leicester,  and  Stafford,  with 

*  The  widow  of  Walter  Devereux,  whom  Leieester  yeiy  soon  allerwardi 
married.  It  ia  to  be  observed,  that  as  early  as  1482  the  Earl  of  Essex  had 
a  company  of  players  traTelling  uider  the  protection  of  his  name,  and  that  on 
the  9th  Janoary  Lord  Howard,  through  one  of  his  stewards,  gave  them  a 
reward.  This  Earl  of  Essex  was,  however,  of  a  different  family,  viz.  Henry 
Boorchier,  who  was  created  in  1461,  and  who  died  in  1483.  See  the  House- 
hold Book  of  John  Lord  Howard,  afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk,  printed  in  1844 
for  the  Roxburghe  Club,  p.  149. 

'  In  the  account  of  Uie  cost  of  the  Revels  for  the  year  1581-2,  we  are  told 
that "  sundrey  feates  of  tumbling  and  activitie  were  shewed  before  her  Majestae 
on  newe  yeares  night  by  the  Lord  Straunge  his  servauntes."  See  Mr.  P. 
Cunningham's  Extracts  from  the  Revels  accounts,  p.  177- 

>  Malone,  who  gleaned  these  particulars  from  the  accounts  of  the  Chamber* 
Uuns  of  Stratford,  mis-stated  this  date  1510,  (vol.  iL  p.  151.)  but  we  have 
ascertained  it  to  be  1580,  as  indeed  seems  evident. 

'  This  was  most  likely  one  of  the  companies  which  the  Qneen  had  directed 
to  be  formed,  consisting  of  a  selection  of  the  best  actors  from  the  associations 
of  several  of  the  nobility,  and  not  either  of  the  distinct  bodies  of  '<  interlude 
pUyers"  who  had  visited  Stratford  while  John  Shakespeare  was  bailiff. 
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'^another  company,"  the  nobleman  countenancing  them 
not  being  named. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  several  of  the  players, 
with   whom   Shakespeare  was  afterwards   connected, 
appear    to   have   come  originally  from  Stratford   or 
its  neighbourhood.    A  &mily  of  the  name  of  Burbage 
was  resident  in  Stratford,  and  one  member  of  it  at- 
tained   the    highest  dignity   in   the  corporation':    in 
the  Muster-book  of  the  county  of  Warwick,  in  1669, 
preserved  in  the  State-paper  office,  we  meet  in  various 
places  with  the  names  of  Burbage,  Slye,  and  Heminge, 
although  not  with  the  same  Christian  names  as  those 
of  the  actors  in  Shakespeare's  plays :  the  unusual  com- 
bination of  Nicholas  Tooley  is,  however,  found  there ; 
and  he  was  a  well-known  member  of  the  company  to 
which  Shakespeare  was  attached^.     It  is  very  distinctly 
ascertained  that  James  Burbage,   the  father  of  the 
celebrated    Richard  Burbage,   (the   representative  of 
many  of  the  heroes  in  the  works  of  our  great  drama- 
tist) and  one  of  the  original  builders  of  the  Blackfriars 
theatre,  migrated  to  London  from  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  name  of  Thomas  Greene,  who  was  indis- 
putably of  Stratford,  will  be  familiar  to  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  detailed  history  of  our  stage  at 
that  period.      Malone  supposed  that  Thomas  Greene 
might  have  introduced  Shakespeare  to  the  theatre, 
and  at  an  early  date  he  was  certainly  a  member  of  the 
company  called  the  Lord  Chamberlain^s  servants :   how 

'  Mftlone  Attributes  the  following  order,  made  by  the  eorporadon  of  Stratford 
many  years  after  the  date  to  which  we  are  now  adverting,  to  the  growth  of 
puritanism;  but  poaubly  it  originated  in  other  motives,  and  may  even  have 
been  connected  with  the  attraction  of  young  men  from  their  homes : — 

**  17.  Dee.  45  EUz :  1002.  At  this  Hall  yt  is  ordered,  that  there  shall  be  no 
plays  or  interludes  played  in  the  Chamber,  the  Guildhall,  nor  in  any  parte  of 
the  howse  or  oonrte,  from  hensforward,  upon  payne,  that  whoever  of  the  Baylif, 
Aldermen,  or  Burgesses  of  the  boronghe  shall  give  leave  or  license  thereunto, 
shall  forfeyt  for  everie  offence — xj." 

*  Nicholas  Tooley,  was  of  Burmington,  and  he  is  said  to  be  possessed  of 
20f.,  goods.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Lemon  for  directing  our  attention  to  this 
docunMEDty  which  he  only  recently  discovered  in  the  public  archives. 
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long  he  continued  so  we  are  without  information, 
although  we  know  that  he  became,  and  perhaps  not 
long  after  1589,  an  actor  in  the  rival  association  under 
Alleyn,  and  that  he  was  one  of  Queen  Anne's  Players 
when,  on  the  accession  of  James  I^  she  took  a  com- 
pany under  her  patronage.  If  any  introduction  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  had  been  necessary  for 
Shakespeare  at  an  early  date,  he  could  easily  have  pro- 
cured it  from  several  other  quarters^. 

The  frequent  performances  of  various  associations  of 
actors  in  Stratford  and  elsewhere,  and  the  taste  for 
theatricals  thereby  produced,  may  have  had  the  effect 
of  drawing  not  a  few  young  men  in  Warwickshire  from 
their  homes,  to  follow  the  attractive  and  profitable  pro- 
fession ;  and  such  may  have  been  the  case  with  Shake- 
speare, without  supposing  that  domestic  differences, 
arising  out  of  disparity  of  age  or  any  other  cause,  in- 
fluenced his  determination,  or  that  he  was  driven  away 
by  the  terrors  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy. 

It  has  been  matter  of  speculation,  and  of  mere  spe- 
culation, for  nobody  has  pretended  to  bring  forward  a 
particle  of  proof  upon  the  question,  whether  Shake- 
speare visited  Kenilworth  Castle,  when  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  entertained  there  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in 
1575,  and  whether  the  pomp  and  pageantiy  he  then 

*  It  has  been  conjectured,  but,  we  believe,  upon  no  evidenoe  beyond  the 
following  entry  in  the  register  of  deaths  at  Stratford,  that  Greene  was  in  some 
way  related  to  Shakespeare  :— 

"  1680.  March  tf.  Thomas  Green,  alias  Shakspere.** 
This  was  perhaps  the  father  of  Thomas  Greene,  the  actor,  who  was  a  oomediaa 
of  great  reputation  and  popularity,  and  became  so  fiunous  in  a  character  called 
Bubble,  that  the  pUy  of  the  **  City  Gallant,"  (acted  by  the  Queen's  Players)  in 
which  it  occurs,  with  the  constantly  repeated  phrase,  Tu  ^Moqtu,  was  named 
after  him.  In  the  account  of  the  Revels  of  1611-12,  it  is  called  first  ^the 
City  Gallant,"  and  afterwards  Tu  quoque:  it  was  printed  in  1614,  under  the 
double  title  of  **  Greene's  Tu  Quoque,  or  the  City  Gallant,**  preceded  by  an 
epistle  from  T.  Heywood,  by  which  it  appears  that  Greene  was  then  dead. 
A  piece  in  verse,  called  **  A  Poet's  Vision  and  a  Prince's  Glory,"  1603,  was 
written  by  a  Thomas  Greene,  but  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  this  were  the 
comedian.  The  Greenes  were  a  very  respectable  family  at  Stratford,  and  one 
of  them  was  a  solicitor  settled  in  London. 
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witnessed  did  not  give  a  colour  to  his  mind,  and  a 
direction  to  his  pursuits.  Considering  that  he  was 
then  only  in  his  eleventh  year,  we  own,  that  we  cannot 
believe  he  found  his  way  into  that  gorgeous  and  august 
assembly.  Kenilworth  was  fourteen  miles  distant: 
John  Shakespeare,  although  he  had  been  bailifl^  and 
was  still  head-alderman  of  Stratford,  was  not  a  man  of 
sufficient  rank  and  importance  to  be  there  in  any 
official  capacity;  and  he  probably  had  not  means  to 
equip  himself  and  his  son  for  such  an  expedition.  It 
may  be  very  well  as  a  matter  of  fancy  to  indulge  such 
a  notion,  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  every  reasonable  pro- 
bability is  against  it'.  That  Shakespeare  heard  of  the 
extensive  preparations,  and  of  the  magnificent  enter- 
tainment, there  can  be  no  doubt :  it  was  an  event  cal- 
culated to  create  a  strong  sensation  in  the  whole  of 
that  part  of  the  country ;  and  if  the  celebrated  passage 
in  ^  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  (act  ii.  sc.  1),  had 
any  reference  to  it,  it  did  not  require  that  Shakespeare 
should  have  been  present  in  order  to  have  written 
it,  especially  when,  if  necessary,  he  had  Gascoyne's 
**  Princely  Pleasures  of  Kenilworth  "  and  Laneham's 
"^  Letter"  to  assist  his  memory  ^ 

*  Upon  this  point  we  differ  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Halpin  in  his  ingenioos  and 
agreeable  **  Eaeay  upon  Oberon's  Vision,"  printed  by  the  Shakespeare  Society. 
Bishop  Petrey,  in  his  '^  Reliques,"  was  the  first  to  start  the  idea  that  Shakespeare 
bad  been  present  at  the  entertainment  at  Kenilworth,  and  the  Rey.  Mr.  Halpin 
ealls  it  ^  a  pleasant  conceit,"  which  had  been  coonteoanced  by  Malone  and 
adopted  by  Br.  Drake :  nevertheless,  he  afterwards  seriously  argues  the  matter, 
and  arriyes  at  the  conclusion  that  Shakespeare  was  present  in  right  of  his 
gently  on  both  sides  of  the  family.  This  appears  to  us  eyen  a  more  **  pleasant 
conceit"  than  that  of  Percy,  Malone,  and  Drake,  who  suppose  Sbakespeare  to 
have  gone  to  Kenilworth  **  under  the  wing  "  of  Thomas  Greene. 

'  Gaseoyne^s  **  Princely  Pleasures,"  &c.  was  printed  in  1576,  and  Laneham's 
**  Letter "  from  Kenilworth  in  the  preceding  year.  Gascoyue  was  himself  a 
peiformer  in  the  shows,  and,  accenting  to  Laneharo,  represented  **  a  Sayage 
Man,"  who  made  a  speech  to  the  Queen  as  she  came  from  hunting.  Robert 
Laneham,  the  affected  but  clever  writer  of  the  "  Letter,"  was  most  likely  (as  is 
suggested  in  the  Bridgewater  Catalogue,  4to,  1837,  p.  162)  related  to  John 
Laneham,  the  player,  who  was  one  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  players,  and  is 
named  in  the  royal  licence  of  1574.  **  Robert  Laneham,"  observes  the  compiler 
of  that  Catalogue,  **  seems  to  have  been  quite  as  much  a  comedian  upon  paper, 
as  John  Laneham  was  upon  the  stage." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

John  Shakespeare  remoTed  from  his  sitaatioii  as  aldennan  of  Stratfoftl,  and 
its  possible  connexion  with  William  Shakespeare's  departore  for  London 
in  the  latter  end  of  1586.  William  Shakespeare  a  sharer  in  the  Blackfriars 
Theatre  in  1689.  Cumphunts  against  aeton :  two  eompanies  sfleneed  for 
bringing  Martin  Mar-prelate  on  the  stage.  Certificate  of  the  sharen  in  the 
BlaekfriarSb  Shakespeare,  in  all  probability,  a  good  actor:  our  older  dra- 
matistB  often  players.  Shakespeare's  earliest  compositions  for  the  stage. 
His  **  Yenns  and  Adonis"  and  **  Lncrece"  probably  written  before  he  came 
to  London. 

In  reference  to  the  period  when  our  great  dramatist 
abandoned  his  native  town  for  London,  we  think  that 
sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  an  important 
incident  in  the  life  of  his  &ther.  John  Shakespeare 
was  deprived  of  his  gown  as  alderman  of  Stratford  in 
the  autumn  of  1586 :  we  say  that  he  was  deprived  of 
his  gown,  not  because  any  resolution  precisely  warrant- 
ing those  terms  was  come  to  by  the  rest  of  the  corpo- 
ration, but  because  it  is  quite  evident  that  such  was  the 
fact,  from  the  tenor  of  the  entry  in  the  records  of  the 
borough.  On  the  6th  Sept.  1586,  the  following  memo- 
randum was  made  in  the  register  by  the  town  clerks 

*'  At  this  hall  William  Smythe  and  Richard  Courte  are  chosen  to 
be  aldermen,  in  the  place  of  John  Wheler,  and  John  Shaxspere  ;  for 
that  Mr.  Wheler  doth  desyer  to  be  put  out  of  the  companye,  and 
Mr.  Shazspere  doth  not  come  to  the  halles,  when  they  be  warned, 
nor  hath  not  done  of  a  long  tyme." 

According  to  this  note,  it  was  Wheler's  wish  to  be 
removed  from  his  situation  of  alderman,  and  had  such 
also  been  the  desire  of  John  Shakespeare,  we  should, 
no  doubt,  have  been  told  so :  therefore,  we  must  pre- 
sume that  he  was  not  a  consenting,  or  at  all  events 

>  William  Tyler  was  the  bailUT  of  the  year.  See  Bfalone's  Shahspeare  by 
Boswell,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 
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not  a  willing,  party  to  this  proceeding;  but  there  is  no 
doubt,  as  Malone  ascertained  from  an  inspection  of  the 
ancient  books  of  the  boroagh,  that  he  had  ceased  to 
attend  the  halls,  when  thej  were  ''warned**  or  sum«- 
moned^  from  the  year  1579  downwards.  This  date  of 
1579  is  the  more  important,  although  Malone  was  not 
aware  of  the  fisu^t,  because  it  was  the  same  year  in 
which  John  Shakespeare  was  so  distressed  for  money, 
that  he  disposed  of  his  wife's  small  property  in  Snitter- 
field  for  41. 

We  have  thus  additional  reason  for  thinking,  that 
the  nnprosperous  state  of  John  Shakespeare's  pecu- 
niary circumstances  had  induced  him  to  abstain  from 
attending  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  corporation,  and 
finally  led  to  his  removal  from  the  office  of  alderman. 
What  connexion  this  last  event  may  have  had  with 
William  Shakespeare's  determination  to  quit  Stratford 
cannot  be  known  from  any  circumstances  that  have 
since  come  to  light,  but  it  will  not  fail  to  be  remarked, 
that  in  point  of  date  the  events  seem  to  have  been 
coincident'. 

Malone  '^  supposed"  that  our  great  poet  left  Strat- 
ford "about  the  year  1586  or  1687*,"  but  it  seems  to 

*  This  oae  of  the  word  "  warned**  occurs  several  times  in  Shakespeare  :  in 
"  AnUmy  and  CleopatrB,**  (Vol.  vii.  p.  79,  Oetavios  tells  Antony, 

^  They  mean  to  tram  ns  at  Philippi  here  :" 
and  in  ^  King  John/'  (Vol.  iy.  p.  24)  after  King  Philip  has  said, 

^  Some  trumpet  summon  hither  to  the  walls 
These  men  of  Anglers/' 
a  citizen  exclaims  from  the  battlements, 

**  Who  is  it  that  hath  warned  ns  to  the  walls  f " 
This  illustration,  from  the  proceedings  of  the  corporation  of  Stratford,  did  not 
occur  to  us  when  noting  the  two  passages. 

'  We  do  not  imagine  that  one  event,  or  the  other,  was  influenced  in  any  way 
by  the  execution  of  Edward  Arden,  a  maternal  relative  of  the  family,  at  the 
close  of  1583.  According  to  Dugdale,  it  was  more  than  suspected  that  he  came 
to  his  end  through  the  power  of  Leicester,  who  was  exasperated  against  him, 
**  fur  galling  him  by  certain  harsh  expressions,  touching  his  private  accesses  to 
the  Countess  of  Essex,"  while  she  was  still  the  wife  of  Walter  Devereux.  It 
does  not  appear  that  there  had  been  any  intercourse  between  Edward  Arden, 
then  the  heftd  of  his  family,  and  Mary  Shakespeare,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  junior  branch. 

*  Shafc^eare  by  BosweU,  voL  iL  p.  157. 
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US  more  likely  that  the  event  happened  in  the  fonner, 
than  in  the  latter  year.  His  twins»  Hamnet  and  Judith, 
were  baptized,  as  we  have  shown,  early  in  February, 
1585,  and  his  father  did  not  cease  to  be  an  alderman 
until  about  a  year  and  seven  months  afterwards.  The 
fact,  that  his  son  had  become  a  player,  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  lower  rank  his  brethren  of 
the  bench  thought  he  ought  to  hold  in  the  corporation ; 
or  the  resolution  of  the  son  to  abandon  his  home  may 
have  arisen  out  of  the  degradation  of  the  father  in  his 
native  town ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  two 
circumstances  were  in  some  way  connected,  and  that 
the  period  of  the  departure  of  William  Shakespeare,  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  a  company  of  players  in  the  metro- 
polis, may  be  fixed  in  the  latter  end  of  1586. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  hear  of  him  in  London 
until  three  years  afterwards,  when  we  find  him  a 
sharer  in  the  Blackfriars  theatre.  It  had  been  con- 
structed (or,  possibly,  if  not  an  entirely  new  building, 
some  large  edifice  had  been  adapted  to  the  purpose) 
upon  part  of  the  site  of  the  dissolved  monastery,  because 
it  was  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  mayor  and 
corporation  of  London,  who  had  always  evinced  decided 
hostility  to  dramatic  representation8^    The  undertak- 

*  The  exoeea  to  which  the  enmity  between  the  oorpontion  of  London  and  the 
playen  was  carried  may  be  judged  by  the  following  quotation  from  **  a  Jig,"  or 
humorous  theatrical  ballad,  called  "  The  Horse-load  of  Fools,"  which,  in  the 
manuscript  in  which  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  is  stated  to  have  been 
written  by  Richard  Tarlton,  and  in  all  probability  was  delivered  by  him  before 
applauding  audiences  at  the  Theatre  in  Shoreditch.  Tarlton  mtrodnoes  to  the 
spectators  a  number  of  puppets,  accompanying  the  exhibition  by  satirical  i 
upon  each,  and  he  thus  speaks  of  one  of  them : — 

^  This  foole  comes  from  the  citizens  ; 
Nay,  prithee  doe  not  firowne  ; 
I  knowe  him  as  well  as  you 
By  his  Uverie  gowne : 

Of  a  rare  home-mad  fiunilie. 
^  He  is  a  foole  by  pronttoeship 
And  servitude,  he  sayes. 
And  hates  all  kindes  of  wisedome. 
But  most  of  all  in  playes  :  ^ 

Of  a  verie  obstinate  fiunilie. 
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ing  seems  to  have  been  prosperous  from  the  commence- 
ment; and  in  1589  no  fewer  than  sixteen  performers 
were  sharers  in  it»  including*  besides  Shakespeare  and 
Burbage,  Thomas  Greene  of  Stratford-upour Ayon,  and 
Nicholas  Tooley,  also  a  Warwickshire  man :  the  asso- 
ciation was  probably  thus  numerous  on  account  of  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  concern,  many  being  desirous  to 
obtain  an  interest  in  its  receipts.  In  1589  some  gene- 
ral complaints  seem  to  have  been  made,  that  improper 
matters  were  introduced  into  plays;  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  **  the  children  of  Paurs,**  as  the  acting  choir- 
boys of  that  cathedral  were  called,  and  the  association 
of  regular  professional  performers  occupying  the  Theatre 
in  Shoreditch  at  this  date,  had  introduced  Martin  Mar- 
prelate  upon  their  stages,  in  a  manner  that  had  given 
great  offence  to  the  Puritans.  Tylney,  the  master  of 
the  revels,  had  interposed,  and  having  brought  the 
matter  to  the  knowledge  of  Lord  Burghley,  two  bodies 
of  players,  those  of  the  Lord  Admiral  and  Lord 
Strange,  (the  latter  by  this  time  having  advanced  from 
tumblers  to  actors)  had  been  summoned  before  the 
lord  mayor,  and  ordered  to  desist  from  all  perform- 
ances'. The  silencing  of  other  associations  would  pro- 
bably have  been  beneficial  to  that  exhibiting  at  Black- 
friars,   and  if  no  proceeding  of  any  kind  had  been 

**  You  have  him  m  his  liyerie  gowne. 
Bat  pieaentlie  he  can 
Qualifie  for  a  mule  or  a  mare, 
Or  for  an  alderman  ; 

With  a  golde  chaine  in  his  familie. 
**  Being  borne  and  bred  for  a  foole. 
Why  should  he  be  wise. 
It  would  make  him  not  fitt  to  sitt 
With  his  brethren  of  assize ; 

Of  a  verie  long  earde  familie." 
Possibly  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  complained  of  this  very  composition, 
snd  it  may  hare  been  one  of  the  causes  which,  soon  afterwards,  led  to  the 
silencing  of  the  company :  at  all  eyents  it  was  not  likely  to  conciliate  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation. 

*  All  the  known  detuls  of  these  transactions  may  be  seen  in  ''  The  Hist  of 
Engl.  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,"  vol.  i.  p.  271»  &e. 
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instituted  against  James  Burbage  and  his  partners,  we 
may  presume  that  they  would  have  continued  quietly 
to  reap  their  augmented  harrest.  We  are  led  to 
infer,  however,  that  they  also  apprehended,  and  ex- 
perienced, some  measure  of  restraint,  and  feeling  con- 
scious that  they  had  given  no  just  ground  of  offence, 
they  transmitted  to  the  privy  council  a  sort  of  cer- 
tificate of  their  good  conduct^  asserting  that  they  had 
never  introduced  into  their  representations  matters 
of  state  and  religion,  and  that  no  complaint  of  that 
kind  had  ever  been  preferred  against  them.  This  cer- 
tificate passed  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Ellesmere, 
then  attorney-general,  and  it  has  been  preserved  among 
his  papers.     We  subjoin  a  copy  of  it  in  a  note^. 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  this  testimonial  should 
have  come  from  the  players  themselves:  we  should 
rather  have  expected  that  they  would  have  procured  a 
certificate  from  some  disinterested  parties ;  and  we  are 
to  take  it  merely  as  a  statement  on  their  own  authority, 
and  possibly  as  a  sort  of  challenge  for  inquiry.  When 
they  say  that  no  complaint  of  the  kind  had  ever  been 
preferred  against  them,  we  are  of  course  to  understand 

'  It  is  on  a  long  slip  of  paper,  very  neatly  written,  but  withoat  any  names 
appended. 

**  These  are  to  eertifie  your  right  Hofible  Lordships,  that  her  Ifajesty's  poon 
Playeres,  James  Burbadge,  Richard  Borbadge,  John  Laneham,  Thomas  Greene, 
Robert  Wilson,  John  Taylor,  Anth.  Wadeson,  Thomas  Pope,  Geoi^  Peele, 
Augustine  Phillipps,  Nichobw  Towley,  WUliam  Shakespeare,  William  Kempe, 
William  Johnson,  Baptists  Goodale,  and  Robert  Armyn,  being  all  of  them 
sharers  in  the  blaeke  Fryers  playehoose,  have  never  given  cause  of  displeasure, 
in  that  they  have  brought  into  their  playes  maten  of  state  and  Religion,  unfitt 
to  be  handled  by  them,  or  to  be  presented  before  lewde  spectatars :  neitlier  hath 
anie  oomplaynte  in  that  kinde  ever  bene  prefenrde  against  them,  or  anie  of 
them.  Wherefore,  they  trust  most  humblie  in  your  Lordships  considetrntion  of 
their  former  good  behaviour,  being  at  all  tymes  readie,  and  willing,  to  yeeMe 
obedience  to  any  command  whatsoever  your  Lordships  in  your  wisdome  may 
thinke  in  such  case  meete,  &c. 

«  Nov.  ISSQ." 

Here  we  see  that  Shakespeare's  name  stands  twelfth  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  members  of  the  company  ;  but  we  do  not  rest  much  on  the  snecession  in 
which  they  are  inserted,  beamse  among  the  four  names  which  follow  thai  of  oar 
great  dramatist  are  certainly  two  perfonners,  one  of  them  of  the  higlMat  ve- 
putaiiony  and  the  other  of  kmg  standing  in  the  profession. 
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that  the  assertion  applies  to  a  time  previoiis  to  some 
general  representation  against  theatres,  which  had  been 
made  in  1589,  and  in  which  the  sharers  at  the  Black- 
friars  thought  themselves  unjustly  included.  In  this 
document  we  see  the  important  fact,  as  regards  the 
biography  of  Shakespeare,  that  in  1589  he  was,  not 
only  an  actor,  but  a  sharer  in  the  undertaking  at 
Blackfriars;  and  whatever  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  it^  we  find  that  his  name,  following  eleven  others, 
precedes  those  of  Kempe,  Johnson,  Goodale,  and  Ar- 
myn.  Kempe,  we  know,  was  the  successor  of  Tarlton 
(who  di€$d  in  1588)  in  comic  parts*,  and  must  have  been 
an  actor  of  great  value  and  eminence  in  the  company : 
Johnson,  as  appears  by  the  royal  licence,  had  been  one 
of  the  theatrical  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in 
1574':  of  Goodale  we  have  no  account,  but  he  bore 
a  Stratford  name';  and  Armyn,  though  he  had  been 
instructed  by  Tarlton  ^  was  perhaps  at  this  date  quite 
young,  and  of  low  rank  in  the  association.  The  situa- 
tion in  the  list  which  the  name  of  Shakespeare  occu- 
pies may  seem  to  show  that,  even  in  1589,  he  was  a 
person  of  considerable  importance  in  relation  to  the 
success  of  the  sharers  in  Blackfriars  theatre.  In  No- 
vember, 1589,  he  was  in  the  middle  of  his  twenty- 
sixth  year,  and  in  the  full  strength,  if  not  in  the  high- 
est maturity,  of  his  mental  and  bodily  powers. 

*  In  the  dedication  of  his  ^  Almond  for  a  Parrot,"  printed  without  date,  hnt 
not  kter  than  1689,  (the  year  of  which  we  are  now  speaking)  Thomas  Nash  calls 
Kempe  "  Jestmonger  and  Vice-gerent  general  to  the  ghost  of  Dick  Tarlton." 
Heywood,  in  his  **  Apology  for  Actors,"  1612,  (Shakespeare  Society's  reprint, 
p.  43)  tells  us  that  Kempe  succeeded  Tarlton  "  as  well  in  the  favour  of  her 
Majesty,  as  in  the  opinion  and  good  thoughts  of  the  general  audience." 

*  He  was  also  one  of  the  executors  under  Tarlton*s  will,  and  was  also  trustee 
for  his  son  Philip.  See  p.  xxxvii.  What  became  of  Johnson  after  1689,  we 
have  no  information. 

1  He  was  one  of  the  actors,  with  Laneham,  in  the  anonymous  manuscript  play 
of  ^  Sir  Tbomss  More,"  (Harl.  CoU.,  No.  7388)  which,  we  may  conjecture,  was 
liecnsed  for  the  stage  before  1692. 

'  This  iisct  is  stated  in  a  publication  entitled  <<  Tarlton's  Jests,"  of  which  the 
earliest  extant  impression  is  in  1611,  but  they  were  no  doubt  collected  and 
published  very  soon  after  the  death  of  Tarlton  in  1688. 
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We  can  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  he  origin- 
ally  came  to  London,  in  order  to  obtain  his  livelihood 
by  the  stage,  and  with  no  other  view.  Aubrey  tells  m 
that  he  was  ''  inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and  acting;" 
and  the  poverty  of  his  father,  and  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining profitable  employment  in  the  country  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  family,  without  other  motives,  may 
have  induced  him  readily  to  give  way  to  that  inclina- 
tion. Aubrey,  who  had  probably  taken  due  means  to  in- 
form himself,  adds,  that  ^  he  did  act  exceedingly  well  ;'* 
and  we  are  convinced  that  the  opinion,  founded  chiefly 
upon  a  statement  by  Rowe,  that  Shakespeare  was  a 
very  moderate  performer,  is  erroneous.  It  seems  likely 
that  for  two  or  three  years  he  employed  himself  chiefly 
in  the  more  active  duties  of  the  profession  he  had 
chosen ;  and  Peele',  who  was  a  very  practised  and  popu- 
lar play-wright,  considerably  older  than  Shakespeare, 
was  a  member  of  the  company,  without  saying  anything 
of  Wadeson,  regarding  y^hom  we  know  nothing,  but 

'  When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyoe  published  hia  edition  of  Peele's  Works,  he  was 
not  aware  that  there  waa  any  impression  of  that  author's  **  Tale  of  Troy,"  in 
1604,  as  well  as  in  I5S9,  oontaining  such  TariatioDS  as  show  that  it  must  have 
been  corrected  and  augmented  by  Peele  after  its  first  appearance.  The  impres- 
sion of  1604  is  the  most  diminutiye  volume,  peihaps,  ever  printed,  not  exceeding 
an  inch  and  a  half  high  by  an  inch  wide,  with  the  foUowmg  title : — **  The  Tale 
of  Troy.  By  G.  Peele,  M.  of  Artes  in  Oxford.  Printed  by  A.  H.  1004."  We 
will  add  only  two  passages  out  of  many,  to  prove  the  nature  of  the  changes  and 
additions  made  by  Peele  after  the  orighial  publication.  In  the  edition  of  1604 
the  poem  thus  opens : 

"  In  that  world's  wounded  part,  whose  waves  yet  swell 

With  everlasting  showers  of  tears  that  fell, 

And  bosom  bleeds  with  great  elAize  of  blood 

That  long  war  shed,  Troy,  Neptune's  city,  stood, 

Gorgeously  built,  like  to  the  house  of  Fame, 

Or  court  of  Jove,  as  some  describe  the  same,"  &e. 
The  four  lines  which  commence  the  second  page  of  Mr.  Dyoe's  edition  are 
thus  extended  in  the  copy  of  1604 : 

^  His  court  presenting  to  our  human  eyes 

An  earthly  heaven,  or  shining  Paradise, 

Where  ladies  troop'd  in  rich  disguis'd  attire, 

Glistring  like  stars  of  pure  immortal  fire. 

Thus  happy,  Priam,  didst  thou  live  of  yore, 

That  to  thy  fortune  heavens  could  add  no  more." 
Peele  was  dead  in  1598,  and  it  is  likely  that  there  were  one  or  more  inter- 
vening impressions  of  «  The  Tale  of  Troy,"  between  1589  and  1604. 
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that  at  a  sabsequent  date  he  was  one  of  Henslowe's 
dramatists ;  or  of  Airnyn,  then  only  just  coining  for* 
ward  as  a  comic  performer.  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  Peele  did  not  continne  one  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's servants  after  1590,  and  bis  extant  dramas 
were  acted  by  the  Queen's  players,  or  by  those  of  ^the 
Lord  Admiral:  to  the  latter  association  Peele  seems 
sobsequently  to  have  been  attached,  and  his  ^Battle 
of  Alcazar,"  printed  in  1594,  purports  on  the  title-page 
to  have  been  played  by  them.  While  Peele  remained 
a  member  of  the  company  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
players,  Shakespeare's  services  as  a  dramatist  may  not 
materially  have  interfbred  with  his  exertions  as  an 
actor;  but  afterwards,  when  Peele  had  joined  a  rival 
establishment,  he  may  have  been  much  more  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  employ  his  pen,  and  then  his 
value  in  that  department  becoming  clearly  understood, 
he  was  less  frequently  a  performer. 

Out  of  the  sixteen  sharers  of  which  the  company  he 
belonged  to  consisted  in  1589,  (besides  the  usual  pro* 
portion  of  ^  hired  men,"  who  only  took  inferior  charac- 
ters) there  would  be  more  than  a  sufficient  number  for 
the  representation  of  most  plays,  without  the  assistance 
of  Shakespeare.  He  was,  doubtless,  soon  busily  and 
profitably  engaged  as  a  dramatist ;  and  this  remark  on 
the  rareness  of  his  appearance  on  the  stage  will  of 
course  apply  more  strongly  in  his  aftpr-life,  when  he 
produced  one  or  more  dramas  every  year. 

His  instructions  to  the  players  in  ^  Hamlet"  have 
often  been  noticed  as  establishing  that  be  was  admirably 
acquainted  with  the  theory  of  the  art ;  and  if,  as  Rowe 
asserts,  he  only  took  the  short  part  of  the  Ghost  ^  in 

"  His  name  is  printed,  as  the  eostom  was  in  those  times,  amongst  those  of 
the  other  players,  before  some  old  plays,  but  without  any  particular  account  of 
what  sort  of  parts  he  used  to  play  ;  and  though  I  have  inquired,  I  never  could 
meet  with  any  further  account  of  him  this  way,  than  that  the  top  of  his  per- 
formance was  the  Ghost  in  his  own  <  Hamlet' " — Rowe's  Life.  Shakespeare's 
name  stands  first  among  the  players  of  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  and  fifth 
among  those  of  ^Sejanua." 

g2 
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this  tragedy,  we  are  to  recollect  that  eyen  if  he  had 
considered  himself  competent  to  it,  the  study  of  such  a 
character  as  Hamlet,  (the  longest  on  the  stage  as  it  is 
now  acted,  and  still  longer  as  it  was  originally  writ- 
ten) must  haye  consumed  more  time  than  he  could 
well  afford  to  bestow  upon  it,  especially  when  we  call 
to  mind  that  there  was  a  member  of  the  company  who 
had  hitherto  represented  most  of  the  heroes,  and  whose 
excellence  was  as  undoubted,  as  his  popularity  was  extrar 
ordinary^.  To  Richard  Burbage  was  therefore  assigned 
the  arduous  character  of  the  Prince,  while  the  author 
took  the  brief,  but  important  part  of  the  Ghost,  which 
required  person,  deportment,  judgment^  and  yoice,  with 
a  deliyery  distinct,  solemn,  and  impressiye.  All  the 
elements  of  a  great  actor  were  needed  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  "the  buried  majesty  of  Denmark*." 

It  may  be  obseryed,  in  passing,  that  at  the  period  of 
our  drama,  such  as  it  existed  in  the  hands  of  Shake- 
speare's immediate  predecessors,  authors  were  most 
commonly  actors  also.  Such  was  the  case  with  Greene, 
Marlowe',  Lodge,  Peele,  probably  Nash,  Munday,  Wil- 

>  From  a  MS.  Epitaph  upon  Bnrbage,  (who  died  in  1619,)  sold  among  the 
bookB  of  the  late  Mr.  Heher,  we  find  that  he  waa  the  original  Hamlet,  Romeo, 
Prince  Henry,  Henry  y.,  Richard  III.,  Macheth,  Brntos,  Coriolanus,  Shyloek, 
Lear,  Pericles,  and  Othello,  in  Shakespeare's  Plays :  in  those  of  other  dramatists 
he  was  Jeronimo,  in  Kyd's  **  Spanish  Tragedy  f  Antonio,  in  Marstnn's  "  An- 
tonio and  MelUda ;"  Frankford,  in  T.  Heywood's  **  Woman  killed  with  Kindness  ;** 
Philaster,  m  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  of  that  name ;  Amintor,  in  their 
**  Maid's  Tragedy."--See  <*  The  AUeyn  Papers,"  printed  by  the  Shakespeare 
Society,  p.  xxx.  On  a  sabseqnent  page  we  have  inserted  the  whole  passage 
relating  to  his  characters  from  the  Epitaph  on  Bnrbage. 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  in  his  Life  of  Shakespeare,  prefixed  to  the  editioD, 
in  one  Tolume,  1888,  was,  we  beliere,  the  first  to  remark  upon  the  almost 
absolute  necessity  of  having  a  good,  if  not  a  great  actor,  for  the  part  of  the 
Ghost  in  ^  Hamlet" 

7  It  seems,  from  an  obscure  ballad  upon  Marlowe's  death,  (handed  down  to 
us  in  MS.,  and  quoted  in  ^  New  Particulars  regarding  the  Works  of  Shake- 
speare," 8to,  1886,)  that  he  had  broken  his  leg  while  acting  at  the  Curtain 
Theatre,  which  was  considered  a  judgment  upon  him  for  his  irreligious  and 
Uwless  life. 

*<  Both  day  and  night  would  he  blaspheme, 
And  day  and  night  would  sweare; 
As  if  his  life  was  but  a  dreame. 
Not  ending  in  despaire. 
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SOD,  and  others :  the  same  practice  prevailed  with  some 
of  their  successors,  Ben  Jonson,  Hejwood,  Wehster, 
Field,  &c.;  but  at  a  somewhat  later  date  dramatists 
do  not  usually  appear  to  have  trodden  the  sta^e.  We 
have  no  hint  that  Dekker,  Chapman,  or  Marston, 
though  contemporary  with  Ben  Jonson,  were  actors; 
and  Massinger,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Middleton,  Da- 
borne,  and  Shirley,  who  may  be  said  to  have  followed 
them,  as  far  as  we  now  know,  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  performance  of  their  own  dramas,  or  of 
those  of  other  poets.  In  their  day  the  two  depart- 
ments of  author  and  actor  seem  to  have  been  generally 
distinct,  while  the  contrary  was  certainly  the  'case  some 
years  anterior  to  the  demise  of  Elizabeth. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine,  almost  impossible  to 

^  A  poet  was  he  of  repute. 

And  wrote  fall  many  %  playe  ; 
Now  Btmtting  in  a  silken  Bute, 
Now  begging  by  the  w»y. 

**  He  had  aleoe  a  player  beene 
Upon  the  Curtaine  stage. 
Bat  brake  his  leg  in  one  lewd  scene. 
When  in  his  early  age. 

<<  He  was  a  fellow  to  all  those 
That  did  6od*s  Uwes  rejeet ; 
Consorting  with  the  Christian's  foes, 
And  men  of  ill  aspeet,"  &c. 

The  bautd  consists  of  twenty-four  similar  stanzas  :  of  Marlowe's  death  the 
author  thus  writes : 

*^  His  Inst  was  lawlesse  as  his  life, 
And  brought  about  his  death. 
For  in  a  deadly  mortal  strife, 
Striving  to  stop  the  breath 

**  Of  one  who  was  his  rival  foe, 
With  his  owne  dagger  slaine. 
He  groan'd  and  word  spoke  never  moe, 
Pierc't  through  the  eye  and  braine." 

Which  pretty  exactly  accords  with  the  tradition  of  the  mode  in  which  he  came 
to  his  end,  in  a  scuffle  with  a  person  of  the  name  of  Archer :  the  register  of  his 
death  at  St.  Nichohw,  Deptford,  ascertains  the  name ;—"  1st  June,  1693.  Chris- 
topher Ifariowe  slain  by  Frauds  Archer."  He  was  jnst  dead  when  Peele  wrote 
his  **  Honour  of  the  Garter,^  in  1A93,  and  there  spoke  of  him  as  ^  unhappy  in 
his  end,"  and  as  having  been  **  the  Muses'  dariing  for  his  verse." 
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guess,  what  Shakespeare  had  or  had  not  written  in 
1589.  That  he  had  chiefly  employed  his  pen  in  the 
revival,  alteration,  and  improvement  of  existing  dramas 
we  are  strongly  disposed  to  believe,  but  that  he  had 
not  ventured  upon  original  composition  it  would  be 
much  too  bold  to  assert.  ''The  Comedy  of  Errors"  we 
take  to  be  one  of  the  pieces,  which,  having  been  first 
written  by  an  inferior  dramatist*,  was  heightened  and 
amended  by  Shakespeare,  perhaps  about  the  date  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  and  ''Love's  Labour's 
Lost,"  or  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  may  have 
been  original  compositions  brought  upon  the  stage 
prior  to  1590.  We  also  consider  it  more  than  pro- 
bable that  "Titus  Andronicus"  belongs  even  to  an 
earlier  period;  but  we  feel  satisfied,  that  although 
Shakespeare  had  by  this  time  given  dear  indications  of 
powers  superior  to  those  of  any  of  his  rivals,  he  could 
not  have  written  any  of  his  greater  works  until  some 
years  afterwai'ds*.     With  regard  to  productions  uncon- 

*  See  pp.  XXV.  and  xxxyiii.,  where  it  is  shown  that  there  was  an  old  drama, 
acted  at  Court  in  1673  and  1682,  called  <*  The  History  of  Enor  **  in  one  case,  and 
''The  History  of  Ferrar"  in  the  other.  See  also  the  Introduction  to  ''The 
Comedy  of  Errors,**  Vol.  ii.  p.  109. 

*  Upon  this  point  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  F.  G.  Tomlins,  who  has  written 
a  yeiy  sensihle  and  clever  work  called  "  A  brief  view  of  the  English  Drama," 
12mo,  1840,  where  he  argues  that  Shakespeare  probably  began  with  original 
composition,  and  not  with  the  adaptation  and  alteration  of  works  he  found  in 
possession  of  the  stage  when  he  joined  the  Lord  Chamberlain*s  players.  We 
know  that  the  eariiest  charge  against  him  by  a  fellow  dramatist  was,  that  he 
had  availed  himself  of  the  productions  of  others,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  plays  upon  which  he  was  first  employed  were  not  by 
any  means  entirely  his  own :  we  allude  among  others  to  the  three  parts  <rf 
"Henry  VI.*'  It  seems  to  us  much  more  likely  that  Shakespeare  in  the  first 
instance  confined  himself  to  alterations  and  improvements  of  the  plays  of  pre- 
decessors, than  that  he  at  once  found  himself  capable  of  inventing  and  con- 
structing a  great  original  drama.  However,  it  is  but  fair  to  quote  the  words  of 
Mr.  Tomlins.  "We  are  thus  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  htH  writing  must 
have  procured  him  this  distinction.  What  had  he  written  t  is  the  next  question 
that  presents  itself.  Probably  original  pl*ys,  for  the  adaptation  of  the  plays  of 
others  could  scarcely  be  entrusted  to  the  inexperienced  hands  of  a  young  genius, 
who  had  not  manifested  his  knowledge  of  stage  matters  by  any  productions  of 
his  own.  This  kind  of  work  would  be  jealously  watched  by  the  managem,  and 
must  ever  have  required  great  skill  and  experience.  ShiiLespeavs,  mighty  as 
he  was,  was  human,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  genius,  so  ripe,  so  rich,  so 
overflowing  as  his  should  not  have  its  enthusiasm  kindled  into  an  original  pro- 
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Dected  with  the  stage,  there  are  several  pieces  among 
his  scattered  poems,  and  some  of  his  sonnets',  that 
indisputably  belong  to  an  early  part  of  his  life.  A 
young  man,  so  gifted,  would  not,  and  could  not,  wait 
until  he  was  five  or  six  and  twenty  before  he  made 
considerable  and  most  successful  attempts  at  poetical 
composition ;  and  we  feel  morally  certain  that  ^  Venus 
and  Adonis"  was  in  being  anterior  to  Shakespeare's 
quitting  Stratford'.  It  bears  all  the  marks  of  youthful 
vigour,  of  strong  passion,  of  luxuriant  imagination, 
together  with  a  force  and  originality  of  expression 
which  betoken  the  first  efforts  of  a  great  mind,  not 
always  well  regulated  in  its  taste:  it  seems  to  have 
been  written  in  the  open  air  of  a  fine  country  like 
Warwickshire,  with  all  the  fireshness  of  the  recent 
impression  of  natural  objects ;  and  we  will  go  so  far  as 
to  say,  that  we  do  not  think  even  Shakespeare  himself 
could  have  produced  it,  in  the  form  it  bears,  after  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  forty.  It  was  quite  new  in  its 
class,  being  founded  upon  no  model,  either  ancient  or 
modem :  nothing  like  it  had  been  attempted  before, 
and  nothing  comparable  to  it  was  produced  afterwards  \ 

ductMm,  and  not  by  the  mechanical  botching  of  the  inferior  produotions  of 
othen,"  p.  31. 

Upoo  this  passage  we  have  only  to  remark  that,  acoording  to  our  view,  it 
would  liaTe  requued  much  more  "  skill  and  experience ''  to  write  a  new  play, 
than  merely  to  make  additions  to  the  speeches  or  scenes  of  an  old  one. 

>  ^His  sugared  sonnets"  were  handed  about  ^ among  lus  priTate  friends*' 
many  years  before  they  were  printed :  Frauds  Meres  mentions  them  in  the 
words  we  have  quoted  in  1698. 

s  MaloBe  was  of  opinion  that  <<  Venus  and  Adonis "  was  not  written  until 
after  Shakespeare  came  to  London,  because  in  one  stanxa  (Vol.  yiiL  p.  384)  it 
contains  an  aUnsion  to  the  stage, 

^  And  all  this  dumb  plajf  had  his  actt  made  plain 
With  tean^  which,  dbnw-/U»,  her  eyes  did  drain." 
Surely,  such  a  passage  mi^t  hare  been  written  by  a  person  who  had  never 
seen  a  play  in  London,  or  eren  seen  a  pUy  at  alL    The  stage-knowledge  it 
displays  is  merely  that  of  a  schoolboy. 

*  The  work  that  oomes  nearest  to  it,  in  some  respects,  is  Marlowe's ''  Hero 
snd  Leander  f*  but  it  was  not  printed  until  1698,  and  although  its  author  was 
killed  in  1693,  he  may  haye  seen  Shakespeare's  ^  Venus  and  Adonis"  in 
manaseript :  it  is  quite  as  probable,  as  that  Shakespeare  had  seen  **  Hero  and 
Leander"  before  it  was  printed.    Marston's  ^  Pygmalion*s  Image,"  published  five 
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Thus  in  1593  he  might  call  it»  in  the  dedication  to 
Lord  Southampton,  ^  the  first  heir  of  his  invention''  in 
a  double  sense,  not  merely  because  it  was  the  first 
printed,  but  because  it  was  the  first  written  of  his  pro- 
ductions. 

The  information  we  now  possess  enables  us  at  once 
to  reject  the  story,  against  the  truth  of  which  Malone 
elaborately  argued,  that  Shakespeare's  earliest  employ- 
ment at  a  theatre  was  holding  the  horses  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  visited  it,  and  that  he  had  under 
him  a  number  of  lads  who  were  known  as  ^'Shake- 
speare's boys."  Shiels  in  his  '^Ldves  of  the  Poets," 
(published  in  1753  in  the  name  of  Gibber)  was  the 
first  to  give  currency  to  this  idle  invention:  it  was 
repeated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  has  often  been  reiterated 
since;  and  we  should  hardly  have  thought  it  worth 
notice  now,  if  it  had  not  found  a  place  in  many  modem 
accounts  of  our  great   dramatist^.     The  company  to 

years  after  "  Venus  and  Adonis,*'  is  a  gross  exaggeration  of  its  style  ;  and  Bark- 
stead's  *'  Myrrha  the  Mother  of  Adonis"  is  a  poor  and  coarse  imitation :  the  same 
poet's  **  Hiren,  or  the  Fair  Greek,"  is  of  a  similar  character.  Shirley's  ^  Nar- 
eissos,"  which  must  have  been  written  many  years  afterwards,  is  a  production  of 
the  same  class  as  Marston's  **  Pygmalion,"  but  in  better  taste.  The  poem  called 
^  Salmani«  and  Hermaphroditus,"  first  printed  in  1002,  and  assigned  to  Frsads 
Beaumont  in  1040,  when  it  wss  republished  by  Blaioklock  the  bookseller,  we  do 
not  believe  to  have  been  the  authorship  of  Beaumont,  and  it  is  rather  an  imita- 
tion of  "  Hero  and  Leander"  than  of  **  Venus  and  Adonis."  At  the  date  when 
it  originally  came  out  (1002)  Beaumont  was  only  sixteen,  and  the  first  edition 
has  no  name  nor  initials  to  the  address  **  To  Calliope,"  to  which  Blaieklock  in 
1 040,  for  his  own  book-selling  purposes,  thought  fit  to  add  the  letters  F.  B.  In 
the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  object,  he  changed  the  initials  to  a  com* 
mendatoiy  poem  from  A.  F.  to  I.  F.,  in  order  to  make  it  appear  as  if  John 
Fletcher  had  applauded  his  friend's  early  verses.  These  are  facts  that  hitherto 
have  escaped  observation,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  extreme  rarity  of 
copies  of  the  original  impression  of  "Salroasis  and  Hermaphroditas,"  pre- 
venting a  comparison  of  it  with  Blaicklock's  fraudulent  reprint,  which  also 
contains  various  pieces  to  which,  it  is  known,  Beaumont  had  no  pretensions.  To 
afford  the  better  means  of  comparison,  and  as  we  know  of  only  one  copy  of  the 
edition  of  1002,  we  subjoin  the  title-page  prefixed  to  it :  **  SalmawiH  and  Her- 
maphroditus. Salmaeida  ipolia  tine  tanguine  et  mdcre.  Imprinted  at  LoodoQ 
for  John  Hodgets,  See,  1002."    4to. 

*  It  is  almost  to  be  wondered  that  the  getters  up  of  this  pieoe  of  informatiiNi 
did  not  support  it  by  reference  to  Shakespeare's  obvious  knowledge  of  hones 
and  horsemanship,  displayed  in  so  many  parts  of  his  works*  The  description  of 
the  horse  in  "  Venus  and  Adonis"  will  at  once  occur  to  every  body ;  and  how  much 
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which  he  attached  hunself  had  not  anfrequently  per- 
foimed  in  Stratford,  and  at  that  date  the  Queen's 
Plajeis  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  seem 
sometimes  to  have  been  confounded  in  the  pro- 
vinces, although  the  difference  was  well  understood  in 
London ;  some  of  the  chief  members  of  it  had  come 
from  his  own  part  of  the  country,  and  even  from  the 
very  town  in  which  he  was  bom ;  and  he  was  not  in  a 
station  of  life,  nor  so  destitute  of  means  and  friends,  as 
to  have  been  reduced  to  such  an  extremity. 

Besides  having  written  ^  Venus  and  Adorns  **  before 
he  came  to  London,  Shakespeare  may  also  have  com- 
posed its  counterpart,  **  Lucrece,"  which,  as  our  readers 
are  av^are,  first  appeared  in  print  in  1594.  It  is  in  a 
different  stanza,  and  in  some  respects  in  a  different 
style ;  and  after  he  joined  the  Blackfriars  company, 
the  author  may  possibly  have  added  parts,  (such,  for 
instance,  as  the  long  and  minute  description  of  the 
si^e  of  Troy  in  the  tapestry)  which  indicate  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  modes  and  habits  of  society; 
but  even  here  no  knowledge  is  displayed  that  might 
not  have  been  acquired  in  Warwickshire.  As  he  had 
exhibited  the  wantonness  of  lawless  passion  in  ^  Venus 
and  Adonis,"  he  followed  it  by  the  exaltation  of  matron- 
like chastity  in  "^Lucrece;"  and  there  is,  we  think, 
nothing  in  the  latter  poem  which  a  young  man  of 
one  or  two  and  twenty,  so  endowed,  might  not  have 
written.  Neither  is  it  at  all  impossible  that  he  had 
done  something  in  connexion  with  the  stage  while  he 

it  «M  ftdmind  mi  the  tone  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  plagiarised 
■o  sooo  after  it  was  published.  (Inirodoction,  VoL  viiL  p.  370.)  For  his 
judgment  of  skill  in  riding,  among  other  passages,  see  his  account  of  Lamord's 
hpTwananship  in  **  Hamlet,**  VoL  vii.  p.  317  :  the  propagators  and  supporters 
of  the  horse-holding  anecdote  ought  to  have  added,  that  Shakespeare  probablj 
derived  his  minute  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  subject  from  his  earl/ 
observation  of  the  skill  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry,  after  they  had  re- 
mounted at  the  play-house  door : — 

**  But  chiefly  skill  to  ride  seems  a  science 
Proper  to  gentle  blood."--Sp6nser's  F.  Q.  b.  ii.  c.  4. 
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was  yet  resident  in  his  native  town,  and  before  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  quit  it.  If  his  ^  inclination  for 
poetry  and  acting,"  to  repeat  Aubrey's  words,  were  so 
strong,  it  may  have  led  him  to  have  both  written  and 
acted.  He  may  have  contributed  temporary  pro- 
logues or  epilogues,  and  without  supposing  him  yet  to 
have  possessed  any  extraordinary  art  as  a  dramatist — 
only  to  be  acquired  by  practice, — he  may  have  inserted 
speeches  and  occasional  passages  in  older  plays:  he 
.  may  even  have  assisted  some  of  the  companies  in 
getting  up,  and  performing  the  dramas  they  repre- 
sented in  or  near  Stratford  \  We  own  that  this  con- 
jecture appears  to  us  at  least  plausible,  and  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  servants  (known  as  the  Earl  of  Leicester's 
players  until  1587)  may  have  experienced  his  utility 
in  both  departments,  and  may  have  held  out  strong 
inducements  to  so  promising  a  novice  to  continue  his 
assistance  by  accompanying  them  to  London. 

What  we  have  here  said  seems  a  natural  and  an  easy 
way  of  accounting  for  Shakespeare's  station  as  a  sharer 
at  the  Blackfriars  theatre  in  1589,  about  three  years 
after  we  suppose  him  to  have  finally  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  an  actor,  and  to  have  come  to  London  for 
the  purpose  of  pursuing  it. 

^  We  haye  already  stated  (p.  c.)  that  although  in  1586  only  one  unnamed 
company  performed  in  Stratford,  in  the  Tory  next  year  (that  in  which  we  hare 
8i4>poeed  Shakespeare  to  hare  become  a  regular  aotor)  Ato  oompaiiiea  were 
entertained  in  the  borough  :  one  of  these  consisted  of  the  players  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  to  whom  the  Blackfriars  theatre  belonged ;  and  it  is  yery  posnble 
that  Shakespeare  at  that  date  exhibited  before  his  fellow-townsmen  in  his  new 
professional  capacity.  Before  this  time  his  performances  at  Stratford  may  have 
been  merely  of  an  amateur  description.  It  is,  at  all  eyents,  a  striking  circum- 
stance, that  in  16S6  only  one  company  performed,  and  that  in  1587  sndi  eztes- 
ordinary  encouragement  was  giyen  to  theatricals  in  Stratford. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

The  eariiMt  ftBinion  to  ShakespeaM  in  l^enaer's  '*Tmn  of  the  Mnsea," 
1591.  Proofii  of  its  i4>pfioAfaiUtx— What  Shakespeare  had  proUbly  bj  this 
date  written — Edmund  Spenser  of  Kingsbury,  Warwiekshire.  No  other 
dramatist  of  the  time  merited  the  character  giTen  by  Spenser.  Greene,  Kyd, 
Lodge,  Pe^e,  Mariowe,  and  Lyly,  and  their  several  claims :  that  of  Lyly 
supported  by  Malone.  Temporary  cessation  of  dramatic  performances  in 
London.  Preralenee  of  the  Pbgae  in  169S.  Probability  or  improbability 
that  Shakwytmre  went  to  Italy. 

We  come  now  to  the  earliest  known  allusion  to  Shake- 
speare as  a  dramatist ;  and  although  his  surname  is  not 
given,  we  apprehend  that  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in 
applying  what  is  said  to  him :  it  is  contained  in  Spen- 
ser's ''Tears  of  the  Muses,'*  a  poem  printed  in  159 P. 
The  application  of  the  passage  to  Shakespeare  has  been 
much  contested,  but  the  difficulty  in  our  mind  is,  how 
the  lines  are  to  be  explained  by  reference  to  any  other 
dramatist  of  the  time,  even  supposing,  as  we  have 
supposed  and  believe,  that  our  great  poet  was  at  this 
period  only  rising  into  notice  as  a  writer  for  the  stage. 
We  will  first  quote  the  lines,  literatim  as  they  stand  in 
the  edition  of  1591,  and  afterwards  say  something  of 
the  claims  of  others  to  the  distinction  they  confer. 

**  And  he  the  man,  whom  Nature  selfe  had  made 
To  mock  her  selfe,  and  Tmth  to  imitate, 

With  kindly  counter  under  Mimick  shade, 
Our  pleasant  Willy,  ah !  is  dead  of  late : 

With  whom  all  joy  and  jolly  roeriment 

Is  also  deaded,  and  in  dolour  drent 

>  Makme  (Shakspeaio  by  Boawen,ToLu.p.  1S8)  saya  that  Spenser^a  «<  Teaza  of 
the  Mosea  ^  was  published  in  1690,  bat  tiie  Tolvme  in  which  it  first  appeared 
bean  date  in  1601.  It  was  printed  with  some  other  pieces  under  the  tiUe  of 
**  GomplaintB.  Containing  sundrie  small  Poems  of  the  Worlds  Vanitie.-  Whereof 
tbe  next  Pftgo  maketh  mention.  By  Ed.  Sp.  London.  Imprinted  for  William 
Ponsonbie,  die.  1691."  It  will  be  evident  from  what  follows  in  our  text,  that 
a  year  is  of  oonsidetable  importanee  to  the  question. 
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"  In  stead  thereof  scoffing  Scozrilitie, 

And  scornfull  FoUie  with  contempt  is  crept. 
Rolling  in  rymes  of  shameles  ribaudiie. 

Without  regard  or  due  Decorum  kept : 
Each  idle  wit  at  will  presumes  to  make, 
And  doth  the  Leamed's  taske  upon  him  take. 

"  But  that  same  gentle  Spirit,  from  whose  pen 

Large  streames  of  honnie  and  sweete  Nectar  flowe, 

Scorning  the  boldnes  of  such  base-borne  men. 
Which  dare  their  follies  forth  so  rashlie  throwe. 

Doth  rather  choose  to  sit  in  idle  Cell, 

Than  so  himselfe  to  mockerie  to  sell." 

The  most  striking  of  these  lines,  with  reference  to 
our  present  inquiry,  is, 

"  Our  pleasant  Willy,  ah !  is  dead  of  late ; " 

and  hence,  if  it  stood  alone,  we  might  infer  that 
Willy,  whoever  he  might  be,  was  actually  dead;  but 
the  latter  part  of  the  third  stanza  we  have  quoted 
shows  us  in  what  sense  the  word  *Mead**  is  to  be 
understood :  Willy  was  **  dead"  as  &r  as  regarded  the 
admirable  dramatic  talents  he  had  already  displayed, 
which  had  enabled  him,  even  before  1591,  to  outstrip 
all  living  rivalry,  and  to  aiford  the  most  certain  indi- 
cations of  the  still  greater  things  Spenser  saw  he  would 
accomplish :  he  was  ^*  dead,**  because  he 

**  Doth  rather  choose  to  sit  in  idle  Cell, 
Than  so  himselfe  to  mockerie  to  sell.** 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  stanzas,  and 
six  others,  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Thalia,  whose 
lamentation  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  stage,  especially 
in  comedy,  follows  those  of  Calliope  and  Melpomene. 
Rowe,  under  the  impression  that  the  whole  passage 
referred  to  Shakespeare,  introduced  it  into  his  **  Life," 
in  his  first  edition  of  1709,  but  silently  withdrew  it 
in  his  second  edition  of  1714:   his  reason,  perhaps, 
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was  that  he  did  not  see  how,  before  1591,  Shakespeare 
conld  have  shown  that  he  merited  the  character  given 
of  him  and  his  productions — 

**  And  he  the  man,  whom  Nature  selfe  had  made 
To  mock  her  selfe,  and  Troth  to  imitate." 

Spenser  knew  what  the  object  of  his  eulogy  was  capa- 
ble of  doing,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  what  he  had  done ; 
and  we  have  established  that  more  than  a  year  before 
the  publication  of  these  lines,  Shakespeare  had  risen 
to  be  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's company,  and  a  sharer  in  the  undertaking  at  the 
Blackfriars.  Although  we  feel  assured  that  he  had 
not  composed  any  of  his  greatest  works  before  1591, 
he  may  have  done  much,  besides  what  has  come  down 
to  us,  amply  to  warrant  Spenser  in  applauding  him 
beyond  all  his  theatrical  contemporaries.  His  earli- 
est printed  plays,  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,''  "  Richard  11.," 
and  "Richard  HI.,"  bear  date  in  1597;  but  it  is  in- 
disputable that  he  had  at  that  time  written  consider- 
ably more,  and  part  of  what  he  had  so  written  is  con- 
tained in  the  folio  of  1623,  never  having  made  its 
appearance  in  any  earlier  form.  When  Ben  Jonson 
published  the  large  volume  of  his  "  Works"  in  1616*, 
he  excluded  several  comedies  in  which  he  had  been 
aided  by  other  poets^  and  re-wrote  part  of  "  Sejanus," 
because,  as  is  supposed,  Shakespeare,  (who  performed 
in  it,  and  whom  Jonson  terms  a  "  happy  genius,")  had 
assisted  him  in  the  composition  of  the  tragedy  as  it 
was  originally  acted.  The  player-editors  of  the  folio  of 
Shakespeare's  "Comedies,  Tragedies,  and   Histories," 

*  Perhaps  it  was  printed  off  before  his  **  Bartholemew  Fair "  was  acted  in 
1614  ;  or  perbaps,  the  comedy  being  a  new  one,  Ben  Jonson  did  not  think  he 
had  a  right  to  poblish  it  to  the  detriment  of  the  company  (the  servants  of  the 
Prineeas  Elizabeth)  by  whom  it  had  been  purchased,  and  produced. 

<  Sneh  as  "  The  Widow,"  written  soon  after  161^  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  Fletcher  and  Middleton  ;  «  The  Case  is  Altered,"  printed  in  1609,  in  which 
his  coadjutors  are  not  known ;  and  **  Eastward  Ho !"  published  in  1607,  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  Chapman  and  Maarston :  this  last  pUy  exposed  the 
authors  to  great  danger  of  punishment. 
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in  1623,  may  have  thought  it  right  to  porsae  the  same 
course,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  three  parts  of 
**  Henry  VI. :"  the  poet,  or  poets,  who  had  contributed 
to  these  histories  (perhaps  Marlowe  and  Greene)  had 
been  then  dead  thirty  years;  but  with  respect  to 
other  pieces,  persons  still  living,  whether  authors  or 
booksellers,  might  have  joint  claims  upon  them,  and 
hence  their  exclusion  ^  We  only  put  this  as  a 
possible  circumstance;  but  we  are  persuaded  that 
Shakespeare,  early  in  his  theatrical  life,  must  have 
written  much,  in  the  way  of  revivals,  alterations,  or 
joint  productions  with  other  poets,  which  has  been  for 
ever  lost.  We  here,  as  before,  conclude  that  none  of 
his  greatest  original  dramatic  productions  had  come 
from  his  pen;  but  if  in  1591  he  had  only  brought 
out  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona "  and  **  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,"  they  are  so  infinitely  superior  to  the 
best  works  of  his  predecessors,  that  the  justice  of  the 
tribute  paid  by  Spenser  to  his  genius  would  at  once  be 
admitted.  At  all  events,  if  before  1591  he  had  not 
accomplished,  by  any  means,  all  that  he  was  capable 
of,  he  had  given  the  clearest  indications  of  high  ge- 
nius, abundantly  sufficient  to  justify  the  anticipation 
of  Spenser,  that  he  was  a  man 

**  whom  Nature's  selfe  had  made 


To  mock  her  selfe,  and  Truth  to  imitate :" 

a  passage  which  in  itself  admirably  comprises,  and  com- 
presses nearly  all  the  excellences  of  which  dramatic 

*  We  are  not  to  be  vndenlood  as  according  in  the  ascriptaon  to  Sfaakeq>eare 
of  varioos  plays  imputed  to  him  in  the  folio  of  1664,  and  elsewhere.  We 
believe  that  he  mas  omcemed  in  "  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy,"  and  that  he 
may  have  contributed  some  parte  of  **  Arden  of  Feversham  f*  but  in  spite  of 
the  ingenious  letter,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1833,  we  do  not  think  tiiat  he 
aided  Fletcher  in  writing  "  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,"  and  there  is  not  a  single 
passage  in  ''The  Birth  of  Merlin"  which  is  worthy  of  his  most  careless 
moments.  Of  **  The  first  part  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle"  we  h»Te  elsewhere  spoken ; 
and  several  other  supposititious  dramas  in  the  folio  of  1664,  which  certainly 
would  hsTo  done  little  credit  to  Shakespeare,  have  also  been  aseertaimed  to  be 
the  work  of  other  dramatists. 
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ptoetry  is  susceptible — ^the  mockery  of  nature,  and  the 
imitation  of  truth. 

Another  point  not  hitherto  noticed,   because  not 
hitherto    known,  is,  that  there  is  some  little  ground 
for    thinking,   that   Spenser,  if  not  a  Warwickshire 
man,   was  at  one  time  resident  in  Warwickshire,  and 
later   in  life  he  maj  have  become  acquainted  with 
Shakespeare.     His  birth  has  been  conjecturallj  placed 
in    1553%  and  on  the  authority  of  some  lines  in  his 
**  Prothalamion"  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  bom 
in  Liondon :  East  Smithfield,  near  the  Tower,  has  also 
heen   fixed  upon  as  the  part  of  the  town  where  he 
first    drew  breath;  but  the  parish  registers  in  that 
neighbourhood  have  b^n  searched  in  yain  for  a  record 
of  the  event*.    An  Edmund  Spenser  unquestionably 
dwelt  at  Kingsbury,  in  Warwickshire,  in  1569,  which 
was  the  year  when  the  author  of  "The  Faerie  Queene" 
went  to  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted  a  sizer  at  Pem- 
broke College.     The  £Eiet  that  Edmund  Spenser  (a 
rather  unusual  combination  of  names  ^)  was  an  inha- 
bitant of  Kingsbury  in  1569   is  established  by  the 
muster-book  of  Warwickshire,  preserved  in  the  state- 
paper  office,  to  which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to 
refer,  but  it  does  not  give  the  ages  of  the  parties. 
This  Edmund  Spenser  may  possibly  have  been   the 

*  This  date  has  always  appeared  to  us  too  late,  recoUectiiig  that  Spenser 
wrote  some  blank-Terse  sonnets,  prefixed  to  Vandemoodt's  **  Theatre  for  World- 
lings," printed  in  1569.  If  he  were  bom  in  1663,  in  1669  he  was  only  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  and  the  sonnets  to  which  we  refer  do  not  read  like  the  prodnc- 
ticms  of  a  very  young  man. 

*  Chafaners  was  a  very  diligent  inquirer  into  such  matters,  and  he  oould 
diseover  no  entry  of  the  kind.  See  his  **  Supplemental  Apology,"  p.  22.  Sub- 
sequent iBTeetigations,  instituted  with  reference  to  this  question,  have  led  to  the 
Bsme  result.    Oldys  is  responsiUe  for  the  statement. 

'  And  belonging  to  no  other  family  at  that  time,  as  fiur  as  our  researches 
have  extended.  It  has  been  too  hastily  eoneluded  that  the  Spenser  whom 
Tiirberville  addressed  from  Russia,  in  some  epistles  printed  at  the  end  of  his 
"  Tragieal  Tales,**  1687,  was  not  the  poet.  Takmg  Wood's  representation,  that 
these  letters  were  written  as  early  as  1669,  it  is  still  very  possible  that  the 
aothor  of  "  The  Faerie  Queene  "  was  the  person  to  whom  they  were  sent :  he 
WM  a  rerj  young  man,  it  is  true,  but  perhaps  not  quite  so  young  as  has  been 
imsgined. 
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father  of  the  poet,  (whose  Christian  name  is  no  where 
recorded)  and  if  it  were  the  one  or  the  other,  it  seems 
to  afford  a  link  of  connexion,  however  slight,  between 
Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  of  which  we  have  had  no 
previous  knowledge.  Spenser  was  at  least  eleven  years 
older  than  Shakespeare,  but  their  early  residence  in 
the  same  part  of  the  kingdom  may  have  given  rise  to 
an  intimacy  afterwards':  Spenser  must  have  appre- 
ciated and  admired  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  and  the 
author  of  **The  Tears  of  the  Muses,"  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven,  may  have  paid  a  merited  tribute  to  his 
young  friend  of  twenty-six, 

The  Edmund  Spenser  of  Kingsbury  may  have  been 
entirely  a  different  person,  of  n  distinct  family,  and 
perhaps  we  are  disposed  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  a 
mere  coincidence  of  names;  but  we  may  be  forgiven 
for  clinging  to  the  conjecture  that  he  may  have  been 
the  author  of  **The  Faerie  Queene,"  and  that  the 
greatest  romantic  poet  of  this  country  was  upon  terms 
of  friendship  and  cordiality  with  the  greatest  dramatist 
of  the  world.  This  circumstance,  with  which  we  were 
unacquainted  when  we  wrote  the  Introduction  to  *'  A 
Midsummer-Night's  Dream,"  may  appear  to  give  new 
point,  and  a  more  certain  application,  to  the  well- 
remembered  lines  in  that  drama  (Act  v.  sc.  i.)  in  which 
Shakespeare  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  death 
of  Spenser',  and  which  may  have  been  a  subsequent 

*  Nobody  has  been  able  even  to  Bpecnlate  where  Spenser  was  at  school  ;— 
poariblj  at  Kingsbury.    Drayton  was  also  a  Warwickshire  man. 

*  Differenees  of  opinion,  founded  upon  discordances  of  contemporaneous,  or 
nearly  contemporaneous,  representations,  hare  prevailed  respecting  the  extreme 
poverty  of  Spenser  at  the  time  of  his  death.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  had  a 
pension  of  M.  a  year  (at  least  25(U.  of  our  present  money)  from  the  royal 
bounty,  which  probably  he  received  to  the  last.  At  the  same  time  we  think 
there  is  much  plausibility  in  the  story  that  Lord  Burghley  stood  in  the  way  of 
some  special  pecuniary  gift  from  Elizabeth.  The  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd  disbelieves 
il,  and  in  his  <<  Life  of  Spenser"  calls  it  "a  calumny,"  on  the  foundation 
of  the  pension,  without  considering,  perhaps,  that  the  epigram,  attributed  to 
Spenser,  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  obstruction  by  the  Lord  Treasurer  of 
some  additional  proof  of  the  Queen's  admiration  for  the  author  of  **  The  Faerie 
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insertion,  for  the  sake  of  repaying  by  one  poet  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  other. 

Without  taking  into  consideration  what  may  have 
been  lost,  if  we  are  asked  what  we  think  it  likely 
that  Shakespeare  had  written  in  and  before  159),  we 
should  answer,  that  he  had  altered  and  added  to  the 
three  parts  of  "  Henry  VI.,**  that  he  had  written,  or 
aided  in  writing,  "*  Titus  Andronicus,"  that  he  had 
leYived  and  amended  ^The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  and 
that  he  had  composed  **  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,** 
and  **  LoYe's  Labour's  Lost.**  Thus,  looking  only  at 
his  extant  works,  we  see  that  the  eulogy  of  Spenser 
was  well  warranted  by  the  plays  Shakespeare,  at  that 
early  date,  had  produced. 

If  the  evidence  upon  this  point  were  even  more 
scanty,  we  should  be  convinced  that  by  *^  our  pleasant 
Willy**  Spenser  meant  William  Shakespeare,  by  the 
fact  that  such  a  character  as  he  gives  could  belong 
to  no  other  dramatist  of  the  time.  Greene  can  have 
no  pretensions  to  it,  nor  Lodge,  nor  Kyd,  nor  Peele ; 
Marlowe  had  never  touched  comedy:  but  if  these  have 
no  title  to  the  praise  that  they  had  mocked  nature  and 
imitated  truth,  the  claim  put  in  by  Malone  for  Lyly 
is  little  short  of  absurd.  Lyly  was,  beyond  dispute, 
the  most  artificial  and  affected  writer  of  his  day :  his 
dramas  have  nothing  like  nature  or  truth  in  them ;  and 

Qneene."  Fuller  first  published  the  anecdote  in  his  ^  Worthies,"  1662  ;  but 
tixty  jean  earlier,  and  within  a  very  short  time  after  the  death  of  Spenser,  the 
story  was  eurren^  for  we  find  the  lines  in  lAanningham's  Diary,  (HarL  MS. 
5353)  under  the  date  of  May  4, 1602 :  they  are  thus  introduced  : 

**  When  her  Biajesty  had  given  order  that  Spenser  should  have  a  reward  for 
his  poems,  but  Spenser  eould  have  nothing,  he  presented  her  with  these  yerses : 
**  It  pleas'd  your  Grace  upon  a  time 
To  grant  me  reason  for  my  riiyme  ; 
But  from  that  time  until  this  season, 
I  heard  of  neither  rhyme  nor  reason." 
The  wording  differs  slightly  from  Fuller^s  copy.    We  add  the  following  epigram 
upon  the  death  of  Spenser,  also  on  the  authority  of  Manningham  :— 
•*  In  Spenserum. 
**  Famous  alive,  and  dead,  here  is  the  odds ; 
Then  god  of  poets,  now  poet  of  the  gods.*' 

VOL.  I.  h 
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if  it  eonld  be  eetabliabed  that  Spoiser  and  Ljly  were 
on  the  most  intimate  footings  even  the  exaggerated 
admiration  of  the  fondest  fii^idship  could  hardlj  have 
carried  Spenser  to  the  extreme  to  which  he  has  gone 
in  his  ''  Tears  of  the  Muses."  If  Malone  had  wished  to 
point  out  a  dramatist  of  that  daj  to  whom  the  words 
of  Spenser  could  bj  no  possibility  fitly  apply,  he  could 
not  have  made  a  better  choice  than  when  he  fixed 
upon  Lyly.  However,  he  labours  the  contrary  position 
with  great  pertinacity  and  considerable  ingenuity,  and 
it  is  extraordinary  how  a  man  of  much  reading,  and  of 
sound  judgment  upon  many  points  of  literary  discussion, 
could  impose  upon  himself,  and  be  led  so  fistr  from  the 
truth,  by  the  desire  to  establish  a  novelty.  At  all 
events,  he  might  have  contented  himself  with  an  en- 
deavour to  prove  the  negative  as  rogards  Shakespeare, 
without  going  the  strange  length  of  attempting  to 
make  out  the  affirmative  as  regards  Lyly. 

We  do  not  for  an  instant  admit  the  right  of  any  of 
Shakespeare's  predecessors  or  contemporaries  to  the 
tribute  of  Spenser;  but  Malone  might  have  made  out 
a  case  for  any  of  them  with  moro  plausibility  than 
for  Lyly.  Greene  was  a  writer  of  a  fertile  &ncy,  but 
choked  and  smotherod  by  the  overlaying  of  scholastic 
learning :  Kyd  was  a  man  of  strong  natural  parts,  and 
a  composer  of  vigorous  Unes:  Lodge  was  a  poet  of 
genius,  though  not  in  the  department  of  the  drama : 
Peele  had  an  elegant  mind,  and  was  a  smooth  and 
agreeable  versifier;  while  Marlowe  was  gifted  with  a 
soaring  and  a  daring  spirit,  though  unchecked  by  a 
well-rogulated  taste :  but  all  had  moro  naturo  in  their 
dramas  than  Lyly,  who  generally  chose  classical  or 
mythological  subjects,  and  dealt  with  those  subjects 
with  a  wearisome  monotony  of  style,  with  thoughts 
quaint,  conceited,  and  violent,  and  with  an  utter  ab- 
sence of  force  and  distinctness  in  his  characterisation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  farther  into  this  part 
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of  tbe  question,  because,  we  think,  it  is  now  established 
that  Spenser^s  lines  might  apply  to  Shakespeare  as 
regards  the  date  of  their  publication,  and  indisputably 
applied  with  most  felicitous  exactness  to  the  works  he 
has  left  behind  him. 
With  regard  to  the  lines  which  states  that  Willy 

"  Dotb  rather  choose  to  sit  in  idle  Cell, 
Than  so  himaelfe  to  mockerie  to  sell/' 

we  have  already  shown  that  in  1589  there  must  have 
been  some  compulsory  cessation  of  theatrical  perform- 
ances, which  affected  not  only  offending,  but  unoffend- 
ing companies :  hence  the  certificate,  or  more  properly 
remonstrance,  of  the  sixteen  sharers  in  the  Blackfriars. 
The  choir-boys  of  St.  Paul's  were  silenced  for  bringing 
** matters  of  state  and  religion"  on  their  stage,  when 
they  introduced  Martin  Mar-prelate  into  one  of  their 
dramas:  and  the  players  of  the  Lord  Admiral  and 
Lord  Strange  were  prohibited  from  acting,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn,  on  a  similar  ground.  The  interdiction  of 
performances  by  the  children  of  Paul's  Was  persevered 
in  for  about  ten  years ;  and  although  the  public  com- 
panies (after  the  completion  of  some  inquiries  by  com- 
missioners specially  appointed)  were  allowed  again  to 
follow  their  vocation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
was  a  temporary  suspension  of  all  theatrical  exhibitions 
in  London.  This  suspension  commenced  a  short  time 
before  Spenser  wrote  his  "Tears  of  the  Muses,**  in 
which  he  notices  the  silence  of  Shakespeare. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  long  the 
order,  inhibiting  theatrical  performances  generally,  was 
persevered  in ;  but  the  plague  broke  out  in  London  in 
1592,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  when  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  was  greatest,  "the  Queen's  players'," 

>  They  eonsisted  of  the  company  under  the  leadership  of  Lawrence  Dutton, 
oneof  the  two  aaaociatioDS  acting  at  this  period  nnder  the  i^ecn's  name.    Both 
I  unconnected  with  the  Lord  Chamherlain'a  aerrants. 

h  2 
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in  their  progress  round  the  conntiy,  whither  they  wan- 
dered when  thus  prevented  from  acting  in  the  metro- 
polis, performed  at  Chesterton,  near  Cambridge,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  heads  of  the  university. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  probably,  if  indeed  he  ever 
were  in  that  country,  that  Shakespeare  visited  Italy. 
Mr.  C.  Armitage  Brown,  in  his  very  clever,  and  in 
many  respects  original  work,  *^  Shakespeare's  Autobio- 
graphical Poems,"  has  maintained  the  affirmative  with 
great  confidence,  and  has  brought  into  one  view  all  the 
internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  productions  of  our 
great  dramatist.  External  evidence  there  is  none,  since 
not  even  a  tradition  of  such  a  journey  has  descended  to 
us.  We  own  that  the  internal  evidence,  in  our  esti- 
mation, is  by  no  means  as  strong  as  it  appeared  to  Mr. 
Brown,  who  has  evinced  great  ingenuity  and  ability  in 
the  conduct  of  his  case,  and  has  made  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  his  proofi).  He  dwells,  among  other  things,  upon 
the  fact,  that  there  were  no  contemporaneous  transla- 
tions of  the  tales  on  which  "The  Merchant  of  Venice'' 
and  "  Othello"  are  founded ;  but  Shakespeare  may  have 
understood  as  much  Italian  as  answered  his  purpose 
without  having  gone  to  Venice.  For  the  same  reason 
we  lay  no  stress  upon  the  recently-discovered  fact» 
(not  known  when  Mr.  Brown  wrote)  that  Shakespeare 
constructed  his  "  Twelfth  Night"  with  the  aid  of  one 
or  two  Italian  comedies:  they  may  have  found  their 
way  into  England,  and  he  may  have  read  them  in  the 
original  language.  That  Shakespeare  was  capable  of 
translating  Italian  sufficiently  for  his  own  purposes,  we 
are  morally  certain ;  but  we  think  that  if  he  had  tra- 
velled to  Venice,  Verona,  or  Florence,  we  should  have 
had  more  distinct  and  positive  testimony  of  the  &ct  in 
his  works  than  can  be  adduced  from  them. 

Other  authors  of  the  time  have  left  such  evidence 
behind  them  as  cannot  be  disputed.  Lyly  tells  us  so 
distinctly  in  more  than  one  of  his  pieces,  and  Rich 
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informs  us  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  novels 
he  translated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps :  Daniel 
goes  the  length  of  letting  us  know  where  certain  of 
his  sonnets  were  composed :  Lodge  wrote  some  of  his 
tracts  abroad :  Nash  gives  us  the  places  where  he  met 
])articular  persons;  and  his  friend  Greene  admits  his 
obligations  to  Italy  and  Spain,  whither  he  had  travelled 
early  in  life  in  pursuit  of  letters.  In  truth,  at  that 
period  and  afterwards,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  pre- 
vailing rage  for  foreign  travel,  and  it  extended  itself  to 
mere  actors,  as  well  as  to  poets ;  for  we  know  that 
William  Kempe  was  in  Rome  in  160  P,  during  the 
interval  between  the  time  when,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  be  quitted  the  company  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's players,  and  joined  that  of  the  Lord  AdmiraP. 

*  See  Mr.  Halliwell'fl  **Ludiifl  CoventriiB"  (printed  for  the  Shakespeare  So- 
ciety), p.  410.  Rowley,  in  his  <'  Search  for  Money/'  speaks  of  this  expedition 
by  Konpe,  who,  it  seems,  had  wagered  a  certain  sum  of  money  that  he  would 
go  to  Rome  and  back  in  a  giren  number  of  days.  In  the  introduction  to  the 
reprint  of  that  rare  tract  by  the  Percy  Society,  it  is  shown  that  Kempe  also 
danced  a  morris  in  France.  These  circumstances  were  unknown  to  the  Rot. 
A.  Dyce,  when  he  superintended  a  republication  of  Kempe's  **  Nine  Days'  Won- 
der," 1600,  for  the  Camden  Society. 

*  It  is  a  new  fiiet  that  Kempe  at  any  time  quitted  the  company  pUying  at 
the  Blaekfriars  and  Globe  theatres :  it  is  however  indisputable,  and  we  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  Henslowe's  Diary,  where  payments  are  recorded  to  Kempe^ 
and  where  entries  are  also  made  for  the  expenses  of  dresses  supplied  to  him  in 
1003.  These  memoranda  Malone  overlooked,  when  the  MS.,  belonging  to  Dul- 
wich  College,  was  in  his  hands ;  but  they  may  be  very  important  with  reference 
to  the  dates  of  some  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  the  particular  actors  engaged 
in  them :  they  also  account  for  the  non-appearance  of  Kempe's  name  in  the 
royal  licence  granted  in  May,  1003,  to  the  company  to  which  he  had  belonged. 
Mr.  Dyce  attributes  the  omission  of  Kempe's  name  in  that  instrument  to  his 
death,  becaose,  in  the  register  of  St.  Sariour's,  Southwark,  Chalmers  found  an 
entry,  dated  Nov.  2,  1003,  of  the  burial  of  **  William  Kempe,  a  man,"  There 
were  doubtless  many  men  of  the  common  names  of  William  Kempe ;  and  the 
William  Kempe,  who  had  acted  Dogberry,  Peter,  &c.,  was  certainly  alive  in 
1005,  and  had  by  that  date  rejoined  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants,  then 
called  ^  the  King's  players."  The  following  unnoticed  memoranda  relating  to 
him  are  extracted  from  Henslowe's  Diary : 

^  Lent  unto  W™  Kempe,  the  10  of  Marche,  1602,  in  redy  mony,  twentye 

shillinges  for  his  neoesary  uses,  the  some  of  xx*. 
**  Lent  unto  Wm  Kempe,  the  22  of  Auguste,  1602,  to  buye  buckram  to 

make  a  payer  of  gyentes  hosse,  the  some  of  v*. 
"  Pd  unto  the  tyerman  fur  mackynge  of  W™  Kempe's  sewt,  and  the  boyes, 

the  4  Septembr  1602,  some  of  viij«.  8<>." 
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Although  we  do  not  belieye  that  Shakespeare  evw  was 
in  Italy,  we  admit  that  we  are  without  evidence  to 
prove  a  negative ;  and  he  may  have  gone  there  without 
having  left  behind  him  any  distinct  record  of  the  fact. 
At  the  date  to  which  we  are  now  adverting  he  might 
certainly  have  had  a  convenient  opportunity  for  doing 
9o»  in  consequence  of  the  temporary  prohibition  of  dnir 
matic  performances  in  Lcmdon. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

Deftth  of  Robert  Greene  in  15112,  and  publication  of  his  ^  Groatsworth  of  Wit," 
by  H.  Chettle.  Greene's  addreoB  to  Blariowe,  Lodge,  and  Peele,  and  his 
envious  mention  of  Shakespeare.  Shakeqieare's  oflRance  at  Chettle,  and  the 
apology  of  the  Utter  in  his  <<  Kind-heart's  Dream."  The  character  of  Shake- 
speare there  given.  Second  allusion  by  Spenser  to  Shakespeare  in  "  Cohn 
Gout's  come  home  again,**  1594.  The  ^gentle  Shakespeare."  Change  in 
the  character  of  his  eompositions  between  1591  and  1594  :  his  **  Richard  11." 
and  "*  Richard  III." 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  infectious  malady  of 
1592,  although  not  in  consequence  of  it,  died  one  of 
the  most  notorious  and  distinguished  of  the  literary 
men  of  the  time, — ^Robert  Greene.  He  expired  on 
the  3d  of  September,  1592,  and  left  behind  him 
a  work  purporting  to  have  been  written  during  his 
last  illness:  it  was  published  a  few  months  after- 
wards by  Henry  Chettle,  a  fellow  dramatist,  under 
the  title  of  **  A  Groatsworth  of  Wit,  bought  with  a 
Million  of  Repentance,**  bearing  the  date  of  1592,  and 
preceded  by  an  address  from  Greene  '^  To  those  Gren- 
tlemen,  his  quondam  acquaintance,  who  spend  their 
wits  in  making  Plays."  Here  we  meet  with  the  second 
notice  of  Shakespeare,  not  indeed  by  name,  but  with 
such  a  near  approach  to  it,  that  nobody  can  entertain  a 
moment's  doubt  that  he  was  intended.  It  is  necessary 
to  quote  the  whole  passage,  and  to  observe,  before  we 
do  so,  that  Greene  is  addressing  himself  particularly  to 
Marlowe,  Lodge,  and  Peele,  and  urging  them  to  break 
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off  all  connexion  with  players': — **BMe  minded  men 
all  three  of  yon,  if  by  my  misery  ye  be  not  warned ;  for 
unto  ncme  of  yon,  like  me,  sought  those  burs  to  cleave ; 
those  puppets,  I  mean,  that  speak  from  our  mouths, 
those  anticks  garnished  in  our  colours.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  I,  to  whom  they  all  have  been  beholding; 
is  it  not/  like  that  you,  to  whom  th^  have  all  been 
beholding,  shall  (were  ye  in  that  case  that  I  am  now) 
be  botn  of  them  at  once  forsaken?  Yes,  trust  them  not ; 
for  tiiere  is  an  upstart  crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers, 
that  with  his  Tiger^B  heart  tmrapp^d  in  afiayef's  hide,  sup- 
poses he  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blank-yerse, 
as  the  best  of  you :  and,  being  an  absolute  Johannes 
Fao4otum,  is,  in  his  own  conceit,  the  only  Sbakenscene 
in  a  country.  O  !  that  I  might  entreat  your  rare  wits 
to  be  employed  in  more  profitable  courses,  and  let 
these  apes  imitate  your  past  excellency  and  never 
more  acquaint  them  with  your  admired  inventions." 

The  chief  and  obvious  purpose  of  this  address  is  to 
induce  Marlowe,  Lodge,  and  Peele  to  cease  to  write 
for  die  stage ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  exhortation, 
Greene  bitterly  inveighs  against  *^an  upstart  crow," 
who  had  availed  himself  of  the  dramatic  labours  of 
others,  who  imagined  himself  able  to  write  as  good 
blank-verse  as  any  of  his  contemporaries,  who  was  a 
Johannes  Fao^otum,  and  who,  in  his  own  opinion,  was 
""the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  country."  All  this  is 
clearly  levelled  at  Shakespeare,  under  the  purposely- 
perverted  name  of  Shake^cene,  and  the  words,  *"  Tiger's 
heart  wrapp'd  in  a  player's  hide,"  are  a  parody  upon  a 

>  We  hare  some  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the  **  Groatsworth  of  Wit," 
as  a  work  by  Greene.  Chettle  was  a  needy  dramatist^  and  possibly  wrote  it 
in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  high  popularity  of  Greene,  then  jnst  dead. 
Falling  into  some  discredit,  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  it,  Chettle  re- 
anerted  that  it  was  by  Greene,  but  he  admitted  that  the  manuscript  from 
which  it  was  printed  was  m  his  own  hand-writing :  this  circumstance  he  ex- 
plained by  stating  that  Greene's  copy  was  so  illegible  that  he  was  obliged  to 
tnuMeribe  it :  "  it  was  ill  written,*'  says  Chettle,  "  as  Greene's  hand  was  none  of 
the  best ;"  and  therefore  he  re- wrote  it. 
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line  in  a  historical  play,  (most  likely  by  Greene)  **  O, 
tiger's  heart  wrapp'd  in  a  woman's  hide,"  from  which 
Shakespeare  had  taken  his  "  Henry  VI."  part  iii.* 

From  hence  it  is  evident  that  Shakespeare,  near  the 
end  of  1592,  had  established  such  a  reputation,  and 
was  so  important  a  rival  of  the  dramatists,  who,  until 
he  came  forward,  had  kept  undisputed  possession  of 
the  stage,  as  to  excite  the  envy  and  enmity  of  Greene, 
even  during  his  last  and  fatal  illness.  It  also,  we 
think,  establishes  another  point  not  hitherto  adverted 
to,  viz.  that  our  great  poet  possessed  such  variety  of 
talent,  that,  for  the  purposes  of  the  company  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  he  could  do  anything  that  he  might 
be  called  upon  to  perform :  he  was  the  Johannes  Fac- 
totum of  the  association :  he  was  an  actor,  and  he  was 
a  writer  of  original  plays,  an  adapter  and  improver  of 
those  already  in  existence,  (some  of  them  by  Greene, 
Marlowe,  Lodge,  or  Peele)  and  no  doubt  he  contri- 
buted prologues  or  epilogues,  and  inserted  scenes, 
speeches,  or  passages  on  any  temporary  emergency. 
Having  his  ready  assistance,  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
servants  required  few  other  contributions  from  rival 
dramatists':  Shakespeare  was  the  Johannes  Fac-totum 
who  could  turn  his  hand  to  any  thing  connected  with 
his  profession,  and  who,  in  all  probability,  had  thrown 
men  like  Greene,  Lodge,  and  Peele,  and  even  Marlowe 
himself,  into  the  shade.  In  our  view,  therefore^  the 
quotation  we  have  made  from  the  "Groatsworth  of 
Wit"  proves  more  than  has  been  usually  collected 
from  it. 

It  was  natural  and  proper  that  Shakespeare  should 

*  See  this  point  more  fully  ilinatnted  in  the  Introduction  to  **  Henry  VI." 
part  iuL  Vol.  r.  p.  226,  &c 

'  At  this  date  Peele  had  relinquished  his  connection  with  the  oompaoy 
occupying  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  to  which,  as  will  be  remembered,  he  was 
attached  in  1589.  How  far  the  rising  genius  of  Shakespeare,  and  his  increased 
utility  and  importance,  had  contributied  to  the  withdrawal  of  Peele,  and  to  his 
junction  with  the  rival  association  acting  under  the  name  of  the  Lord  Admiral, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine.    We  faaye  previously  adverted  to  this  point. 
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take  ofience  at  this  gross  and  public  attack:  that  he 
did  there  is  no  doubt,  for  we  are  told  so  by  Chettle 
himself,  the  avowed  editor  of  the  "Groatsworth  of 
Wit:"  he  does  not  indeed  mention  Shakespeare,  but 
he  designates  him  so  intelligibly  that  there  is  no  room 
for  dispute.  Marlowe,  also,  and  not  without  reason, 
complained  of  the  manner  in  which  Greene  had  spoken 
of  him  in  the  same  work,  but  to  him  Chettle  made  no 
apology,  while  to  Shakespeare  he  offered  all  the 
amends  in  his  power. 

His  apology  to  Shakespeare  is  contained  in  a  tract 
called  ••  Kind-heart's  Dream,"  which  was  published 
without  date,  but  as  Greene  expired  on  3d  Sept. 
1592,  and  Chettle  tells  us  in  "Kind-heart's  Dream," 
that  Greene  died  "about  three  motiths"  before,  it  is 
certain  that  "  Kind-heart's  Dream "  came  out  prior  to 
the  end  of  1592,  as  we  now  calculate  the  year,  and 
about  three  months  before  it  expired,  according  to  the 
reckoning  of  that  period.  The  whole  passage  relating 
to  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare  is  highly  interesting,  and 
we  therefore  extract  it  entire. — 

"  About  three  months  since  died  M.  Robert  Greene,  leaving  many 
papers  in  sundry  booksellers'  hands :  among  others  his  GroaUworth 
of  Wiif  in  which  a  letter,  written  to  divers  play-makers,  is  offensively 
by  one  or  two  of  them  taken ;  and  because  on  the  dead  they  cannot 
be  avenged,  they  wilfully  forge  in  their  conceits  a  living  author,  and 
after  tossing  it  to  and  fro,  no  remedy  but  it  must  light  on  me.  How 
I  have,  all  the  time  of  my  conversing  in  printing,  hindered  the  bitter 
inveighing  against  scholars,  it  hath  been  very  well  known ;  and  how 
in  that  I  dealt,  I  can  sufficiently  prove.  With  neither  of  them,  that 
take  offence,  was  I  acquainted ;  and  with  one  of  them  [Marlowe]  I 
care  not  if  I  never  be :  the  other,  [Shakespeare]  whom  at  that  time 
I  did  not  so  much  spare,  as  since  I  wish  I  had,  for  that  as  I  have 
moderated  the  heat  of  living  writers,  and  might  have  used  my  own 
discretion  (especiaUy  in  such  a  case,  the  author  being  dead)  that  I 
did  not  I  am  as  sorry  as  if  the  original  fault  had  been  my  fault ; 
because  myself  have  seen  his  demeanour  no  less  civil,  than  he  ex- 
cellent in  the  quality  he  professes :  besides,  divers  of  worship  have 
reported  his  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty,  and 
his  facetious  grace  in  writing,  that  approves  his  art.     For  the  first* 
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[Marlowe]  whose  learning  I  reTerenoe,  and  at  the  peroaing  of 
Greene's  book  struck  out  what  then  in  conscience  I  thought  he  in 
some  displeasure  writ,  or  had  it  been  true,  yet  to  publish  it  was 
intolerable,  him  I  would  wish  to  use  me  no  worse  than  I  deserre.*' 

The  accusation  of  Greene  against  Marlowe  had  re^ 
ference  to  the  freedom  of  his  religious  opinions,  of 
which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  say  more*:  the  attack 
upon  Shakespeare  we  have  already  inserted  and  ob- 
served upon.  In  Chettle's  apology  to  the  latter,  one 
of  the  most  noticeable  points  is  the  tribute  he  pays  to 
our  great  dramatist's  abilities  as  an  actor,  ^^his  de- 
meanour no  less  civil,  than  he  excellent  in  the  quality 
he  professes  :'*  the  word  "  quality"  was  applied,  at  that 
date,  peculiarly  and  technically  to  acting,  and  the 
"  quality  *'  Shakespeare  "  professed  "  was  that  of  an 
actor.  ^^  His  facetious  grace  in  writing'"  is  separately 
adverted  to,  and  admitted,  while  *^his  uprightness  of 
dealing"  is  attested,  not  only  by  Chettle's  own  experi- 
ence, but  by  the  evidence  of  "  divers  of  worship." 
Thus  the  amends  made  to  Shakespeare  for  the  envious 
assault  of  Greene  shows  most  decisively  the  high  opi- 
nion entertained  of  him,  towards  the  close  of  1592,  as 
an  actor,  an  author,  and  a  man*. 

We  have  already  inserted  Spenser's  warm,  but  not 

*  See  p.  xli¥.  nofte  6,  for  aome  informatioii  upon  this  point. 

*  There  were  not  eeparate  impreesionB  of  **  Kind*heart*B  Dream**  in  169S,  bot 
the  only  three  copies  known  vary  in  eome  minute  particulara :  thna,  with  re- 
ference to  these  words,  one  impression  at  Oxford  reads,  **  his  fiUUmi  grace  in 
writing/'  and  the  other,  correctly,  as  we  have  given  it.  "  Kind-heart's  Dream" 
has  been  re-printed,  by  the  Percy  Society,  from  the  third  copy  in  the  King's 
Library  at  the  British  Museum. 

^  More  than  ten  years  afterwards,  Chettle  paid  another  tribute  to  Shake- 
speare, under  the  name  of  Melioert, in  hie  ''England's  Mourning  Garment :"  the 
author  is  reproaching  the  leading  poets  of  the  day,  Daniel,  Warner,  Chapman, 
Jonson,  Drayton,  Sackville,  Dekker,  &,c.,  for  not  writing  in  honour  of  Q;aeen 
Elizabeth,  who  was  just  dead :  he  thus  addresies  Shakespeare  :— 
**  Nor  doth  the  silver-tongued  Meliceit 

Drop  from  his  honied  Muse  one  sable  tear, 
To  mourn  her  death  that  graced  his  desert, 

And  to  his  lays  open'd  her  royal  ear. 
Shepherd,  remember  our  Elizabeth, 
And  sing  her  Rape,  done  by  that  l^nin  death." 
This  passage  is  important,  with  zefereoee  to  the  royal  enoouragement  given  to 
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less  judicions  and  well-merited,  eologiam  of  Shake- 
speare in  1691,  when  in  his  **  Tears  of  the  Muses  **  he 
addresses  him  as  Willjr,  and  designates  him 


-"  that  same  gentle  spirit,  from  whose  pen 


Large  streames  of  honnie  and  sweete  nectar  flowe.*' 

If  we  were  to  trust  printed  dates,  it  would  seem 
that  in  the  same  year  the  author  of  '^The  Faerie 
Queene "  gave  another  proof  of  his  admiration  of  our 
great  dramatist:  we  allude  to  a  passage  in  ** Colin 
Clout's  c<Mne  home  again,**  which  was  published  with  a 
dedication  dated  27th  December,  1591;  but  Malone 
proved,  beyond  all  cavil,  that  for  1591  we  ought  to 
read  1594,  the  printer  having  made  an  extraordinary 
blunder.  In  that  poem  (after  the  author  has  spoken 
of  many  living  and  dead  poets,  some  by  their  names,  as 
Alabaster  and  Daniel,  and  others  by  fictitious  and  fan- 
ciful appellations')  he  inserts  these  lines : — 

Shakespeare,  in  conaeqiieDce  of  the  appiohation  of  his  plajB  at  Court :  Elizabeth 
had,*  gnMsed  hk  deaert^**  and  **  open*d  her  royal  ear "  to  ^  his  Uys.**  Chettle 
did  not  long  aarriTe  tfie  publieaftion  of  ''Bkigiand's  Houraing  Garment"  in  1603 : 
he  was  dead  in  IWJf  as  he  is  spoken  of  in  Dekker's  **  Knight's  Conjaring,"  of 
thai  year,  (there  is  an  impression  also  without  date,  and  possibly  a  few  months 
earlier)  as  a  -rery  corpnient  ghost  in  the  Elysian  Fields.  He  had  been  originally 
a  printer,  then  became  a  bookseller,  and,  finally,  a  pamphleteer  and  dramatist. 
He  was,  in  various  degrees,  coneemed  in  about  forty  plays. 

'  Halone,  with  a  good  deal  of  research  and  patience,  goes  over  all  the 
pseudo-names  in  ''Colin  Clout's  come  home  again,"  applying  each  to  poets 
of  the  time ;  but  how  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  any  attempt  of  the  kind  must 
iiiiiinMiil/  be  may  be  illustrated  in  a  sing^  instance.  Malone  refers  the  fol- 
lowing liniea  to  Arthur  Grolding : — 

*  And  there  is  old  Palemon,  free  from  spite, 

Whose  careful  pipe  may  make  the  hearers  rue ; 
Yet  he  himself  may  rued  be  more  right. 

Who  sung  so  long,  until  quite  hoarse  he  grew." 
The  passage,  in  truth,  applies  to  Thomas  Churchyard,  as  he  himself  informs  us 
in  his  **  Pleasant  Discourse  of  Court  and  Wars,"  1696 :  he  complains  of  neglect, 
and  tells  us  that  the  Court  is 

**  The  phitform  where  all  poets  thrire, 

Save  one  iol<w  toke  it  Aoarw,  they  say ; 
The  stage,  where  time  away  we  drive. 
As  children  in  a  pageant  play." 
In  the  same  way  we  might  show  that  Malone  was  mistaken  as  to  other  poets 
he  supposes  allnded  to  by  Spenser ;  hot  it  would  lead  us  too  fiur  out  of  our  way. 
No  body  has  disputed,  thai  by  .£tion,  the  author  of  "CoUn  Clout"  meant 
Shakespeare. 
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"  And  there,  thongh  last  not  least,  is  iEdon ; 
A  gentler  shepherd  may  no  where  be  found. 
Whose  Muse,  full  of  high  thought's  invention, 
Doth,  like  himself,  heroically  sound." 

Malone  takes  unnecessary  pains  to  establish  that 
this  passage  applies  to  Shakespeare,  although  he  perti- 
naciously denied  that  "  our  pleasant  Willy "  of  "  The 
Tears  of  the  Muses"  was  intended  for  him.  We  have 
no  doubt  on  either  point;  and  it  is  singular,  that  it 
should  never  have  struck  Malone  that  the  same  epithet 
is  given  in  both  cases  to  the  person  addressed,  and  that 
epithet  one  which,  at  a  subsequent  date,  almost  con- 
stantly accompanied  the  name  of  Shakespeare.  In 
"The  Tears  of  the  Muses"  he  is  called  a  ^* gentle  spirit," 
and  in  "  Colin  Cloufs  come  home  again  "  we  are  told 
that, 

"  A  gentler  shepherd  may  no  where  he  found." 

In  the  same  feeling  Ben  Jonson  calls  him  "  my  gentle 
Shakespeare,"  in  the  noble  copy  of  verses  prefixed  to 
the  folio  of  1623,  so  that  ere  long  the  term  became 
peculiarly  applied  to  our  great  and  amiable  dramatist  *. 
This  coincidence  of  expression  is  another  circumstance 
to  establish  that  Spenser  certainly  had  Shakespeare  in 
his  mind  when  he  wrote  his  "  Tears  of  the  Muses  "  in 
1591,  and  his  "Colin  Clout's  come  home  again"  in 
1594.  In  the  later  instance  the  whole  description 
is  nearly  as  appropriate  as  in  the  earlier,  with  the 
addition  of  a  line,  which  has  a  clear  and  obvious  re- 
ference to  the  patronymic  of  our  poet :  his  Muse,  says 
Spenser, 

"  Doth,  like  himself,  heroically  sound." 

These  words  alone  may  be  taken  to  show,  that 
between  1591  and  1594  Shakespeare  had  somewhat 

■  In  a  passage  we  hare  already  extracted  (p.  Ixxxv.)  from  Ben  Jonaon'a 
**  DiflcoTeriee,"  he  mentions  Shakespeare's  "  gentle  expressions ;"  but  he  is 
there  perhaps  rather  referring  to  his  style  of  oomposition. 
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changed  the  character  of  his  compositions:  Spenser 
ha^ng  applanded  him,  in  his  **  Tears  of  the  Muses,** 
for  unrivalled  talents  in  comedy,  (a  department  of  the 
drama  to  which  Shakespeare  had,  perhaps,  at  that  date 
especially,  though  not  exclusively,  devoted  himself)  in 
his  "Colin  Clout"  spoke  of  the  "high  thought's  inven- 
tion," which  then  filled  Shakespeare's  muse,  and  made 
her  sound  as  "  heroically"  as  his  name.  Of  his  genius, 
in  a  loftier  strain  of  poetry  than  belonged  to  comedy, 
our  great  dramatist,  by  the  year  1594,  must  have 
^ven  some  remarkable  and  undeniable  proofs.  In 
1591  he  had  perhaps  written  his  "  Love's  Labour's 
Lost"  and  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona;"  but  in  1594 
he  had,  no  doubt,  produced  one  or  more  of  his  great 
historical  plays,  his  " Richard  II."  and  "Richard  III.," 
both  of  which,  as  before  remarked,  together  with 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  came  from  the  press  in  1597, 
though  the  last  in  a  very  mangled,  imperfect,  and  un- 
authentic state.  One  circumstance  may  be  mentioned, 
as  leading  to  the  belief  that  "  Richard  III."  was 
brought  out  in  1594,  viz.  that  in  that  year  an  impres- 
sion of  "The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  the  Third," 
(an  older  play  than  that  of  Shakespeare)  was  published, 
that  it  might  be  bought  under  the  notion  that  it  was 
the  new  drama  by  the  most  popular  poet  of  the  day, 
then  in  a  course  of  representation.  It  is  most  pro- 
bable that  "  Richard  II."  had  been  composed  before 
"  Richard  III.,"  and  to  either  or  both  of  them  the  lines, 

''Whose  Muse,  full  of  high  thought's  invention, 
Doth,  like  himself,  heroically  sound," 

will  abundantly  apply.  The  difference  in  the  character 
of  Spenser's  tributes  to  Shakespeare  in  1591  and  1594 
was  occasioned  by  the  difference  in  the  character  of 
his  productions. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  dnniAs  written  by  Shakespeare  up  to  1694.  New  document  relatmg  to 
his  father,  under  the  aathority  of  Sir  Thomas  Lncy,  Sir  Folk  Grevilley  fte. 
ReensantB  in  Stratford-upon-Avon.  John  Shakespeare  employed  to  value 
the  goods  of  H.  Field.  Publication  of  **  Venus  and  Adonis'*  during  the 
plague  in  1593.  Dedication  of  it,  and  of  **  Lucrece,"  1604,  to  the  Eari  of 
Southampton.  Bounty  of  the  Eari  to  Shakespeavey  and  ooineidenee  between 
the  date  of  the  gift  and  the  building  of  the  Globe  theatre  on  the  Bankside. 
Probability  of  the  story  that  Lord  Southampton  presented  Shakespeare 
wiOi  10002. 

Having  arrived  at  the  year  1594,  we  may  take  this 
opportunity  of  stating  which  of  Shakespeare's  extant 
works,  in  our  opinion,  had  by  that  date  been  pro- 
duced. We  have  already  mentioned  the  three  parts 
of  "Henry  VL,"  "Titus  Andronicus,"  "The  Comedy  of 
Errors,*'  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  and  "  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,"  as  in  being  in  1591;  and  in  the  interval 
between  1591  and  1594,  we  apprehend,  he  had  added 
to  them  " Richard  H."  and  "Richard  III."  Of  these, 
the  four  last  were  entirely  the  work  of  our  great  dra- 
matist :  in  the  others  he  more  or  less  availed  himself 
of  previous  dramas,  or,  possibly,  of  the  assistance  of 
contemporaries. 

We  must  now  return  to  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in 
order  to  advert  to  a  very  different  subject. 

A  document  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the 
State  Paper  Office,  which  is  highly  interesting  with 
respect  to  the  religious  tenets,  or  worldly  circum- 
stances, of  Shakespeare's  father  in  1592  K  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  Sir  Fulk  Greville,  Sir  Henry  (Joodere,  Sir 
John  Harrington,  and  four  others,  having  been  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  make  inquiries  "  touching  all 
such  persons"  as  were  "Jesuits,  seminary  priests,  fugi- 
tives, or  recusantes,"  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  sent 

1  We  have  to  express  our  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Lemon  for  directing  our  atten- 
tion to  this  manuscript,  and  for  supplying  us  with  an  analysis  of  its  contents. 
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to  the  Privy  Coancil  what  they  call  their  ^second 
certificate,"  on  the  25th  Sept  1592'.  It  is  divided 
into  different  heads,  according  to  the  respective  hun-- 
dreds»  parishes,  &C.,  and  each  page  is  signed  by  them. 
One  of  these  divisions  applies  to  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
and  the  return  of  names  there  is  thus  introduced : — 

"  The  names  of  all  sutch  Recusantes  as  bave  bene  beartofbre 
presented  for  not  cominge  monetblie  to  the  church,  according 
to  her  Majesties  lawes,  and  yet  are  thought  to  forbeare  the 
church  for  debt,  and  for  feare  of  processe,  or  for  some 
other  worse  faoltes,  or  for  age,  sicknes,  or  impotencie 
ofbodie.*^ 

The  names  which  are  appended  to  this  introduction  are 
the  following:— 

**  Mr.  John  Wheeler,  William  Bainton, 

John  Weeler,  his  son,  Richard  Harrington, 

Mr.  John  Shackspere,  William  Fluellen, 

Mr.  Nicholas  Bameshurste,  George  Bardolphe' :" 
Thomas  James,  alias  Gyles, 

and  opposite  to  them»  separated  by  a  bracket^  we  read 
these  words : — 

**  It  is  sayd,  that  these  last  nine  eoome  not  to  churche  for  feare  of 
processe  of  debte." 

Here  we  find  the  name  of  "  Mr.  John  Shakespeare" 
either  as  a  recusant,  or  as  **  forbearing  the  Church,''  on 
account  of  the  fear  of  process  for  debt,  or  on  account 
of  "  age,  sickness,  or  impotency  of  body,"  mentioned  in 
the  introduction  to  the  document.  The  question  is,  to 
which  cause  we  are  to  attribute  his  absence ;  and  with 
regard  to  process  for  debt,  we  are  to  recollect  that 
it  could  not  be  serred  on  Sunday,  so  that  appre^ 
hension  of  that  kind  need  not  have  kept  him  away 

*  The  fint  eoiifleste  has  not  been  found  in  the  State  Pi^r  Offiee,  after  the 
most  diligent  aeureh. 

*  Henee  we  see  that  Sbakespeare  took  two  names  in  his  ^  Henry  Y."  from 
penons  who  hore  Uiem  in  his  natiye  town.  Awdrey  was  also  a  female  appella- 
tion known  in  Stratford,  as  appears  elsewhere  in  the  same  document. 
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from  church  on  the  Sabbath.  Neither  was  it  likelj 
that  his  son,  who  was  at  this  date  profitably  employed 
in  London  as  an  actor  and  author,  and  who  three  years 
before  was  a  sharer  in  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  would 
have  allowed  his  father  to  continue  so  distressed  for 
money,  as  not  to  be  able  to  attend  the  usual  place  of 
divine  worship*.  Therefore,  although  John  Shake- 
speare was  certainly  in  great  pecuniary  difficulties  at  the 
time  his  son  William  quitted  Stratford,  we  altogether 
reject  the  notion  that  that  son  had  permitted  his  £sLther 
to  live  in  comparative  want,  while  he  himself  pos- 
sessed more  than  competence. 

"  Age,  sickness,  and  impotency  of  body,"  may  indeed 
have  kept  John  Shakespeare  from  church,  but  upon  this 
point  we  have  no  information  beyond  the  fact,  that  if 
he  were  bom,  as  Malone  supposes,  in  1530,  he  was  at 
this  date  only  sixty-two. 

With  regard  to  his  religious  opinions,  it  is  certain 
that  after  he  became  alderman  of  Stratford,  on  4th 
July  1565,  he  must  have  taken  the  usual  oath  required 
from  all  protestants;  but  according  to  the  records  of 
the  borough,  it  was  not  administered  to  him  until  the 
12th  September  following  his  election.  This  trifling 
circumstance  perhaps  hardly  deserves  notice,  as  it  may 
have  been  usual  to  choose  the  corporate  officers  at  one 
court,  and  to  swear  them  in  at  the  next.  So  far  John 
Shakespeare  may  have  conformed  to  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  but  it  is  still  possible  that  he  may  not  have 
adopted  all  the  new  protestant  tenets,  or  that  having 

*  By  an  aceonnt  of  rents  received  by  Thomas  Rogers,  ChamberUun  of  Strat- 
ford, in  16S9,  it  appears  that  **  John  Shakespeare"  occupied  a  house  in  Bridge- 
street,  at  an  annual  rent  of  twelve  shillings,  nine  shillings  of  which  bad  been 
paid.  Perhaps  (as  Malone  thought)  this  was  John  Shakespeare,  the  shoemaker; 
because  the  father  of  the  poet,  having  been  bailiff  and  head-alderman,  was 
usually  styled  Mr,  John  Shakespeare,  as  we  have  before  remarked.  However, 
it  is  a  coincidence  to  be  noted,  that  the  name  of  John  Shakespeare  immediately 
follows  that  of  Henry  Fylde  or  Field,  whose  goods  Mr.  John  Shakeq>eare  was 
subsequently  employed  to  value :  Uiey  were  therefore  in  all  probability 
neighbours. 
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adopted  them,  like  varioos  other  conscientious  men, 
he  saw  reason  afterwards  to  retom  to  the  faith  he 
had  abandoned.  We  have  no  evidence  on  this  point 
as  regards  him;  but  we  have  evidence,  as  regards  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Greene,  (who,  although 
it  seems  very  unlikely,  may  have  been  the  same  man 
who  was  an  actor  in  the  company  to  which  Shakespeare 
belonged,  and  who  was  a  co-sharer  in  the  Blackfriars 
Theatre,  in  1589)  who  is  described  in  the  certificate  of 
the  commissioners  as  then  of  a  different  parish,  and 
who,  it  is  added,  had  confessed  that  he  had  been  **  re- 
conciled to  the  Romish  religion."  The  memorandum 
is  in  these  terms : — 

"It  ia  here  to  be  remembred  that  one  Thomas  Greene,  of  this 
parisshe,  heretofore  presented  and  indicted  for  a  recusante,  hath  con- 
fessed to  Mr.  Robt.  Buigoyn,  one  of  the  commissioners  for  this 
service,  that  an  ould  Freest  reconciled  him  to  the  Romishe  religion, 
while  he  was  prisoner  in  Worcester  goale.  This  Greene  is  not  eyerie 
day  to  be  foande." 

On  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Greene  was  **a  most  wilful  recusant;*'  and 
although  we  are  by  no  means  warranted  in  forming 
even  an  opinion  on  the  question,  whether  Mary 
Shakespeare  adhered  to  the  ancient  fiiith,  it  is  indis- 
putable, if  we  may  rely  upon  the  representation  of 
the  commissioners,  that  some  of  her  family  continued 
Roman  Catholics.  In  the  document  under  considera- 
tion it  is  stated,  that  Mrs.  Mary  Arden  and  her  servant 
John  Browne  had  been  presented  to  the  commissioners 
as  recusants,  and  that  they  had  been  so  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  former  return  by  the  same  official  persons. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  the  &ith  of  our  poet's 
father,  we  ought  to  put  entirely  out  of  view  the  paper 
upon  which  Dr.  Drake  lays  some  stress^;  we  mean  the 

*  **  Shakspeare  and  his  Times,"  vol.  i.  p.  8.  Dr.  Drake  aeems  to  be  of 
opinum  that  John  Shakespeare  may  have  refrained  from  attending  the  corpo- 
ration halla  preTioas  to  1586,  on  aoooant  of  his  religtons  opinions. 

VOL.  I.  i 
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sort  of  religious  will,  or  confession  of  faith,  supposed  to 
have  been  found,  about  the  year  1770,  concealed  in  the 
tiling  of  the  house  John  Shakespeare  is  conjectured  to 
have  inhabited.  It  was  printed  by  Malone  in  1790, 
but  it  obviously  merits  no  attention,  and  there  are 
many  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  spurious*  Malone 
once  looked  upon  it  as  authentic,  but  he  corrected  his 
judgment  respecting  it  afterwards. 

Upon  the  new  matter  we  have  here  been  able  to 
produce,  we  shall  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusion, and  to  decide  for  himself  whether  John  Shake- 
speare forbore  church  in  1592,  because  he  was  in  fear 
of  arrest,  because  he  was  ^'  aged,  sick,  and  impotent  of 
body,**  or  because  he  did  not  accord  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  protestant  faith. 

We  ought  not,  however,  to  omit  to  add,  that  if  John 
Shakespeare  were  infirm  in  1592,  or  if  he  were 
harassed  and  threatened  by  creditors,  neither  the  one 
circumstance  nor  the  other  prevented  him  from  being 
employed  in  August  1592  (in  what  particular  capacity, 
or  for  what  precise  purpose  is  not  stated)  to  assist 
'* Thomas  Trussell,  gentleman,**  and  ''Richard  Sponer 
and  others,*'  in  taking  an  inventory  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  Henry  Feelde  of  Stratford,  tanner,  after  his 
decease.  A  contemporary  copy  of  the  original  docu- 
ment has  recently  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Shakespeare  Society  for  publication,  but  the  feet,  and 
not  the  details,  is  all  that  seems  of  importance  here^ 

•  It  has  the  following  title  :*- 

"  A  true  mod  perfect  Inyentory  of  the  Goodes  and  Cattells,  which  were  the 
Goodee  and  Cattells  of  Henry  Feelde,  late  of  Stretford-nppon- Avon  in  the  Comity 
of  Warwyke,  tanner,  now  deceflsed,  beynge  in  Stretford  aforeaayd,  the  2l8t  daye 
of  Augnste,  Anno  Dommi  1602.  By  Thomaa  Tnuaell,  Grentleman,  Mr.  John 
Shaksper,  Richard  Sponer  and  others.** 

Hie  items  of  the  inTentocy  comiBt  of  nothing  hot  an  enuneration  ol  old  bed- 
steads, painted  cloths,  andirons,  &c.  of  no  curiosity  and  of  little  Talue.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  Thomas  Trussel  was  an  attorney  of  Stratford,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  the  vmhiation  was  made  in  relation  to  Field's  wilL  The  whole 
sum  at  which  the  goods  were  cstunated  was  £14. 140k  Od^  and  the  total,  with 
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In  the  heading  of  the  paper  our  poet's  father  is  called 
''Mr.  John  Shaksper,"  and  at  the  end  we  find  his  name 
as  ''John  Shaksper  senior:"  this  appean  to  be  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  addition  of  "senior"  was 
made,  and  the  object  of  it  might  be  to  distinguish  him 
more  effectually  from  John  Shakespeare,  the  shoe- 
maker in  Stratford,  with  whom,  of  old  perhaps,  as  in 
modem  times,  he  was  now  and  then  confounded.  The 
&et  itself  may  be  material  in  deciding  whether  John 
Shakespeare,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  was»  or  was  not 
so  ''aged^  sick,  or  impotent  of  body"  as  to  be  unable 
to  attend  protestant  diyine  worship.  It  certainly  does 
not  seem  likely  that  he  would  hare  been  selected  for 
the  performance  of  such  a  duty,  howerer  trifling,  if  he 
had  been  so  apprehensive  of  arrest  as  not  to  be  able  to 
leave  hia  dwelling,  or  if  he  had  been  very  infirm  from 
sidoiess  or  old  age. 

Whether  he  were,  or  were  not  a  member  of  the 
protestant  reformed  Church,  it  is  not  to  be  disputed 
that  his  children,  all  of  whom  were  bom  between  1558 
and  1580,  were  baptized  at  the  ordinary  and  esta- 
blished place  of  worship  in  the  parish.  That  his  son 
William  vras  educated,  lived,  and  died  a  protestant  we 
have  no  doubt  ^ 


the  names  of  the  penwiiB  making  the  appraisement,  is  thus  stated  at  the  end  of 
theacoouni. 

«Some  totall— £14. 14ff.  Od. 
John  Shaksper  senior 
By  me  Richard  Sponer 
Per  me  Thomas  Trussel 
Script,  present." 
Of  course,  nnlees,  as  does  not  appear  in  this  ooeval  copjr,  John  Shakespeare 
made  his  mark,  the  docnment  mnst  have  been  snbscribed  by  some  person 
on  faisbdmlf. 

'  Neaxiy  all  the  passages  in  his  works,  of  a  religions  or  doctrinal  character, 
hare  been  brongltt  into  one  view  by  Sir  Frederick  B.  Watson,  K.C.H.,  in  a 
▼cry  elegant  Tolmne,  printed  in  1843,  for  the  benefit  of  the  theatrical  ftinds  of 
our  two  great  Uieatres.  The  object  of  the  very  zealous  and  amiable  compiler 
was  to  eonnteract  a  notion,  formerly  prevailiog,  that  William  Shakespeare  was 
a  Roman  Gatholie,  and  he  has  done  so  very  effectually,  although  we  do  not  find 
among  his  extracts  one  which  seems  to  us  of  great  value  upon  this  question :  it 
forms  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Cranmer,  at  the  christening  of  Queen  Elizabeth 

i  2 
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We  have  already  stated  our  distinct  and  deliberate 
opinion  that  ''Venus  and  Adonis'*  was  written  before  its 
author  left  his  home  in  Warwickshire.  He  kept  it  by 
him  for  some  years,  and  early  in  1593  seems  to  have  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  a  printer,  named  Richahl  Field,  who, 
it  has  been  said,  was  of  Stratford,  and  might  be  the 
son  of  the  Henry  Feelde,  or  Field,  whose  goods  John 
Shakespeare  was  employed  to  value  in  1592.  It  is  to 
be  recollected  that  at  the  time  **  Venus  and  Adonis " 
was  sent  to  the  press,  while  it  was  printing,  and  when 
it  was  published,  the  plague  prevailed  in  London  to 
such  an  excess,  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  by  the 
privy  council  to  put  a  stop  to  all  theatrical  per- 
formances'. Shakespeare  seems  to  have  availed  him- 
self of  this  interval,  in  order  to  bring  before  the  world 
a  production  of  a  different  character  to  those  which 
had  been  ordinarily  seen  from  his  pen.  Until  ^  Venus 
and  Adonis "  came  out,  the  public  at  large  could  only 
have  known  him  by  the  dramas  he  had  written,  or  by 
those  which,  at  an  earlier  date,  he  had  altered,  amended, 
and  revived.  The  poem  came  from  Field's  press  in  the 
spring  of  1593,  preceded  by  a  dedication  to  the  Earl  of 
Southampton.  Its  popularity  was  great  and  instanta- 
neous, for  a  new  edition  of  it  was  called  for  in  1594,  a 


in  **  Henry  VIII."  act  r.  bc.  4.  (Vol.  t.  p.  007.)  It  consiate  of  bat  five  ex- 
pressive wordfl^  which  we  think  clearly  refer  to  the  completion  of  the  Reforma- 
tion nnder  our  maiden  queen. 

« In  her  days  «  •  •  • 
CM  thall  be  t/ndy  hnown,^ 

'  By  the  following  order,  derived  from  the  registers : — 

**  That  for  avoyding  of  great  concourse  of  people,  which  caoseth  increase 
of  the  infection,  it  were  conyenient  that  all  Playes,  Bearbaytings,  CockpittSy 
common  Bowling-alleyes,  and  such  like  unneoessarie  assemblies,  should  be  sup- 
pressed during  the  time  of  infection,  for  that  infected  people,  after  their  long 
keeping  in,  and  before  they  be  cleared  of  their  disease  and  infection,  being 
desirous  of  recreation,  use  to  resort  to  such  assemblies,  where,  through  heate 
and  thronge,  they  infect  many  sound  peisonnes." 

In  consequence  of  the  virulence  and  extent  of  the  disorder,  Michaelmas  term, 
1593,  was  kept  at  St.  Alban's.  It  was  about  this  period  that  Nash's  **  Summer's 
Last  Will  and  Testament"  was  acted  as  a  private  entertainment  at  Croydon. 
See  also  p.  liv.  note  2, 
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third  in  1596,  a  fourth  in  1600,  and  a  fifth  in  1602^- 
there  may  have  been,  and  probably  were,  intervening 
impressions,  which  have  disappeared  among  the  popular 
and  destroyed  literature  of  the  time.  We  may  con- 
clude that  this  admirable  and  unequalled  production 
first  introduced  its  author  to  the  notice  of  Lord  South- 
ampton ;  and  it  is  eyident  from  the  opening  of  the 
dedication,  that  Shakespeare  had  not  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  ascertaining,  in  the  first  instance,  the  wishes 
of  the  young  nobleman  od  the  subject.  Lord  South- 
ampton was  more  than  nine  years  younger  than  Shake- 
speare, having  been  bom  on  6th  Oct.,  1573. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  dedication  of  **  Venus 
and  Adonis  **  was,  on  every  account,  acceptable,  and 
Shakespeare  followed  it  up  by  inscribing  to  the  same 
peer,  but  in  a  much  more  assured  and  confident  strain, 
his  •*  Lucrece"  in  the  succeeding  year.  He  then  **  dedi- 
cated his  love"  to  his  juvenile  patron,  having  "  a  war- 
rant of  his  honourable  disposition"  towards  his  **  pam- 
phlet" and  himself  ^'Lucrece"  was  not  calculated, 
from  its  subject  and  the  treatment  of  it,  to  be  so 
popular  as  **  Venus  and  Adonis,"  and  the  first  edition 
having  appeared  from  Field's  press  in  1594,  a  reprint 
of  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  called  for  until  after 
the  lapse  of  four  years,  and  the  third  edition  bears  the 
date  of  1600. 

It  must  have  been  about  this  period  that  the  Earl 
of  Southampton  bestowed  a  most  extraordinary  proof 
of  his  high-minded  munificence  upon  the  author  of 
"  Venus  and  Adonis"  and  "  Lucrece."  It  was  not  un- 
usual, at  that  time  and  afterwards,  for  noblemen,  and 
others  to  whom  works  were  dedicated,  to  make  presents 

*  Malone  knew  nothing  of  any  copy  of  1694.  The  impreaBion  of  1602  was 
printed  for  W.  Leake.  We  mention  the  fact  here,  because  in  the  Introduction 
to  **  Venns  and  Adonis,"  (Vol.  yiii.  p.  369)  it  is  erroneously  stated,  that  no  im- 
pression with  the  name  of  William  Leake  upon  the  title-page  is  known.  Only 
a  smgle  copy  of  the  edition  of  1602  has  come  down  to  our  day :  it  had  been 
entered  by  W.  Leake  as  early  as  1096. 
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of  money  to  the  writers  of  them ;  but  there  is  certainly 
no  instance  upon  record  of  such  generous  bounty,  on 
an  occasion  of  the  kind,  as  that  of  which  we  are  now  tx> 
speak':  neyertheless,  we  have  eyery  reliance  upon  the 
authenticity  of  the  anecdote,  taking  into  account  the 
unexampled  merit  of  the  poet,  the  known  liberality 
of  the  nobleman,  and  the  evidence  upon  which  the 
story  has  been  handed  down.  Rowe  was  the  original 
narrator  of  it  in  print,  and  he  doubtless  had  it,  with 
other  information,  from  Betterton,  who  probably  re- 
ceived it  directly  from  8ir  William  Davenant^  and 
communicated  it  to  Rowe.  If  it  cannot  be  asserted 
that  Davenant  was  strictly  contemporary  with  Shake- 
speare, he  was  contemporary  with  Shakespeare*s  con- 
temporaries, and  frx>m  them  he  must  have  obtained  the 
original  information.  Rowe  gives  the  statement  in 
these  words : — 

**  There  is  one  instance  so  singular  in  the  munificence  of  this 
patron  of  Shakespeare's  that,  if  I  had  not  been  assured  that  the  story 
was  handed  down  by  Sir  WOliam  Davenant,  who  was  probably  very 
well  acquainted  with  his  [Shakespeare's]  affairs,  I  should  not  have 
ventured  to  have  inserted ;  that  my  Lord  Southampton  at  one  time 
gave  him  a  thousand  pounds  to  enable  him  to  go  through  with  a 
purchase  which  he  heard  he  had  a  mind  to." 

No  biographer  of  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  ad- 
verted to  the  period  when  it  was  likely  that  the  gift 
was  made,  in  combination  with  the  nature  of  the  pur- 
chase Lord  Southampton  had  heard  our  great  dramar 
tist  wished  to  complete,  or,  it  seems  to  us,  they  would 
not  have  thought  the  tradition  by  any  means  so  impro- 
bable as  some  have  held  it. 

The  disposition  to  make  a  worthy  return  for  the 
dedications  of  "Venus  and  Adonis"  and  "Lucrece" 
would  of  course  be  produced  in  the  mind   of  Lord 

I  The  author  of  the  present  Life  of  Shakespaue  is  bound  to  make  one 
exception,  which  has  come  peculiarly  within  his  own  knowledge,  but  of  whiefa 
he  does  not  feel  at  liberty  to  say  more. 
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Soutfaamptcm  bj  the  publication  of  those  poems;  and 
we  are  to  recollect  that  it  was  precisely  at  the  same 
date  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  entered 
upon  the  project  of  building  the  Globe  Theatre  on  the 
Bankside,  not  ygtj  &r  to  the  west  of  the  Sonthwark 
foot  of  London  Bridge.  **  Venus  and  Adonis"  was 
published  in  1593;  and  it  was  on  the  22nd  Dec.  in 
that  year  that  lUchard  Burbage»  the  great  actor,  and 
the  leader  of  the  company  to  which  Shakespeare  was 
attached,  signed  a  bond  to  a  carpmiter  of  the  name  of 
Peter  Street  for  the  construction  of  the  Globe.  It  is 
not  too  mnch  to  allow  at  least  a  year  for  its  com- 
pletion ;  and  it  was  during  1594,  while  the  work  on 
the  Bankaide  was  in  progress,  that  ''Lucrece"  came 
from  the  press.  Thus  we  see  that  the  building  of  the 
Globe,  at  the  cost  of  the  sharers  in  the  Blackfriars 
theatre,  was  coincident  in  point  of  time  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  poems  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Southampton.  Is  it,  then,  too  much  to  believe  that 
the  young  and  bountiful  nobleman,  having  heard  of 
this  enterprise  from  the  peculiar  interest  he  is  known 
to  have  taken  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  stage,  and 
having  been  incited  by  warm  admiration  of  '*  Venus  and 
Adonis**  and  "  Lucrece,**  in  the  fore-front  of  which  he 
rejoiced  to  see  his  own  name,  presented  Shakespeare 
with  1000/.,  to  enable  him  to  make  good  the  money  he 
was  to  produce,  as  his  proportion,  for  the  completion  of 
the  Globe? 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  our  great  dramatist 
stood  in  need  of  the  money,  or  that  he  could  not  have 
deposited  it  as  well  as  the  other  sharers  in  the  Black- 
friars';  but  Lord  Southampton  may  not  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  inquire,  whether  he  did  or  did  not  want 

>  Neither  u«  we  to  imagine  that  Sfaakespeaxe  would  hare  to  ooDtrilmte  the 
whole  eiim  of  lOOCM.  as  his  oontribntion  to  the  ooet  of  the  Globe :  probably  much 
len ;  hat  thia  waa  a  conaidenaion  whioh,  we  may  feel  aasared,  never  entered  the 
mind  of  a  man  like  Lord  Sottthampton. 
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it,  nor  to  consider  precisely  what  it  had  been  customary 
to  give  ordinary  versifiers,  who  sought  the  pay  and 
patronage  of  the  nobility.  Although  Shakespeare  had 
not  yet  reached  the  climax  of  his  excellence,  Lord 
Southampton  knew  him  to  be  the  greatest  dramatist 
this  country  had  yet  produced ;  he  knew  him  also  to 
be  the  writer  of  two  poems,  dedicated  to  himself  with 
which  nothing  else  of  the  kind  could  bear  comparison ; 
and  in  the  exercise  of  his  bounty  he  measured  the  poet 
by  his  deserts,  and  ^^used  him  after  his  own  honour  and 
dignity,"  by  bestowing  upon  him  a  sum  worthy  of  his 
title  and  character,  and  which  his  wealth  probably 
enabled  him  without  difficulty  to  afford.  We  do  not 
believe  that  there  has  been  any  exaggeration  in  the 
amount,  (although  that  is  more  possible,  than  that  the 
whole  statement  should  have  been  a  fiction)  and  Lord 
Southampton  may  thus  have  intended  also  to  indicate 
his  hearty  good  will  to  the  new  undertaking  of  the 
company,  and  his  determination  to  support  it*. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  opening  of  the  Globe  theatre,  on  the  Bankside,  in  ^S96.  Union  of  Shake- 
Mpeare's  aasodates  with  the  Lord  Admiral's  playen.  The  theatre  at  New- 
ington  Butte.  Projected  repair  and  enUrgement  of  the  Blackfriars  theatre : 
opposition  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  precinct.  Shakespeare's  rank  in  the 
company  in  ]696.  Petition  fkmn  him  and  seven  others  to  the  Privy  Council, 
and  its  result.  Repair  of  the  Blackfriars  theatre.  Shakespeare  a  resident 
in  Southwark  in  1596 :  proof  that  he  was  so  from  the  papers  at  Dulvdch 
College. 

We  have  concluded,  as  we  think  we  may  do  very 
fiiirly,  that  the  construction  of  the  new  theatre  on  the 
Bankside,  subsequently  known  as  the  Globe,   having 

'  Alter  the  Globe  had  been  burned  down  in  June,  1613,  it  was  rebuflt  very  much 
by  the  contributions  of  the  king  and  the  nobility.  Lord  Southampton  may  have 
intended  the  100(W.,  in  part,  as  a  contribution  to  this  enterprise,  through  the 
hands  of  an  individual  whom  he  had  good  reason  to  distinguish  from  the  rest  of 
the  company. 
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been  commenced  soon  after  the  signature  of  the  bond 
of  Burbage  to  Street,  on  2'2d  Dec.  1593,  was  continued 
through  the  year  1594:  we  apprehend  that  it  would 
be  finished  and  ready  for  the  reception  of  audiences 
early  in  the  spring  of  1595.  It  was  a  round  wooden 
building,  open  to  the  sky,  while  the  stage  was  pro- 
tected from  the  weather  by  an  overhanging  roof  of 
thatch.  The  number  of  persons  it  would  contain  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  it  was  certainly  of 
larger  dimensions  than  the  Rose,  the  Hope,  or  the 
Swan,  three  other  edifices  of  the  same  kind  and  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
Blackfriars  was  a  private  theatre,  as  it  was  called, 
entirely  covered  in,  and  of  smaller  size;  and  firom 
thence  the  company,  after  the  Globe  had  been  com- 
pleted, was  in  the  habit  of  removing  in  the  spring, 
perhaps  as  soon  as  there  was  any  indication  of  the 
setting  in  of  fine  cheerful  weather^ 

Before  the  building  of  the  Globe,  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  theatrical  servants  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  did  not  act  all  the 
year  round  at  the  Blackfriars:  they  appear  to  have  per- 
formed sometimes  at  the  Curtain  in  Shoreditch,  and 
Richard  Burbage,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  still  had 
shares  in  that  playhouse^     Whether  they  occupied  it 

*  We  know  that  they  did  so  afterwards,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
tbat  such  was  their  practice  from  the  beginning.  Dr.  Forman  records,  in  his 
Diary  in  the  Ashmolean  Museun,  that  he  saw  "  Macbeth  *'  at  the  Globe,  on 
the  20th  April,  1610;  ''Richard  II."  on  the  30th  April,  1611,  and  ""The 
Winter's  Tale"  on  the  15th  May,  in  the  same  year.  See  the  Introductions  to 
those  sevenJ  plays. 

*  The  same  was  precisely  the  ease  with  Pope,  the  celebrated  comedian,  who 
died  in  Feb.  1604.  His  will,  dated  22d  Jaly,  1603,  contains  the  following  chiuse : 
"Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  said  Mary  Clark,  alias  Wood,  and  to 
tiie  said  Thomas  Bromley,  as  well  all  my  part,  right,  title,  and  interest,  which 
I  have,  or  ought  to  have,  in  and  to  all  that  playhouse,  with  the  appurtenances, 
called  the  Curtain,  situate  and  being  in  Holywell,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard's 
in  Shoreditch,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  as  also  my  part,  estate,  and  interest, 
which  I  have,  or  ought  to  have,  in  and  to  all  that  playhouse,  with  the  appur- 
tenances, called  the  Globe,  in  the  parish  of  St  Saviour's,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey." — ^Chahners'  Supplemental  Apology,  p.  166. 

Richazd  Burbage  lived  and  died  (m  1619)  in  Holywell-etreet,  near  the  Curtain 
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in  common  with  any  other  association  is  not  so  clear; 
but  we  learn  from  Henslowe's  Diary,  that  in  1594, 
and  periiaps  at  an  earlier  date,  the  company  of  which 
Shakespeare  was  a  member  had  played  at  a  theatre  in 
Newington  Butts,  where  the  Lord  Admiral's  servants 
also  exhibited.     At  this  period  of  our  stage-history  the 
performances  usually  began  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon;  for  the  citizens  transacted  their  business 
and  dined  early,  and  many  of  them  afterwards  walked 
out  into  the  fields  for  recreation,  often  visiting  such 
theatres  as  were  opened  purposely  for  their  reception. 
Henslowe's  Diary  shows  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
and  the  Lord  Admiral's  servants  had  joint  possession 
of  the  Newington  theatre  from  3d  June  1594,  to  the 
15th  November,  1596;  and  during  that  period  various 
pieces  were  performed,  which  in  their  titles  resemble 
plays  which  unquestionably  came  from  Shakespeare's 
pen.     That  none  of  these  were  productions  by  our 
great  dramatist,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  affirm ; 
but  the  strong  probability  seems  to  be,  that  they  were 
older  dramas,  of  which  he  subsequently,  more  or  less, 
availed  himself.     Among  these  was  a  *'  Hamlet,"  acted 
on  9th  June,  1594  :  a  "Taming  of  a  Shrew,"  acted  on 
11th  June,  1594;   an  ^' Andronicus,"  acted   on    12th 
June,  1594 ;  a  **  Venetian  Comedy,"  acted  on  12th  Aug. 
1594;  a  "Csesar  and  Pompey,"  acted  8th  Nov.  1594; 
a  ''Second  Part  of  Caesar,"  acted  26th  June,  1595; 
a  «  Henry  v.,"  acted  on  28th  Nov.  1595 ;  and  a  «  Troy," 
acted  on  the  22d  June,  1596.      To  these   we  might 
add  a  **  Palamon  and  Arcite,"   (acted  on  17th  Sept. 
1594)   if  we  suppose   Shakespeare  to  have  had  any 
hand  in  writing  "  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen ;"  and  an 
"Antony  and  Vallea,"  (acted  on  the  20th  June,  1595) 
as  it  is  called  in  the  barbarous  record,  which  may  pos- 
sibly have  had  some  connexion  with    "Antony  and 

theatxe,  m  if  his  presence  were  neceefltfy  for  the  raperintendence  of  the  odd- 
cem,  although  he  had  been  an  actor  at  the  BUckfriam  for  many  years,  and  at 
the  Globe  erer  since  its  erection. 
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Cleopatra.*'  We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  Shake- 
speare did  not  aid  in  these  representations,  although 
he  was,  perhaps,  too  much  engaged  with  the  duties  of 
authorship^  at  this  date,  to  take  a  very  busj  or  promi- 
nent part  as  an  actor. 

The  fsiCt  that  the  Lord  Chamberiain's  players  acted 
at  Newington  imtil  November,  1596,  may  appear  to 
militate  against  our  notion  that  the  Globe  was  finished 
and  ready  for  performances  in  the  spring  of  1595;  and 
it  is  Tery  possible  that  the  construction  occupied  more 
time  than  we  have  imagined.      Malone  was  of  opi- 
nion that  the  Globe  might  have  been  opened  .even  in 
1594';  1>ut  we  postpone  that  eyent  until  the  follow- 
ing year,  because  we  think  the  time  too  short,  and 
because,  unless  it  were  entirely  completed  early  in 
1594,  it  would  not  be  required,  inasmuch  as  the  com- 
pany for  which  it  was  built  seem  to  have  acted  at  the 
Blackfriars  in  the  winter.     Our  notion  is,  that,  even 
after  the  Globe  was  finished,  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
servants  now  and  then  performed  at  Newington  in  the 
summer,  because  audiences,  having  been  accustomed  to 
expect  them  there,  assembled  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
players  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  relinquish  the  emo- 
lument thus  to  be  obtained.   The  performances  at  New- 
ington, we  may  presume,  did  not  however  interfere  with 
the  representations  at  the  Globe.     If  any  members  of 
the  company  had  continued  to  play  at  Newington  after 
November  1 596,  we  should,  no  doubt,  have  found  some 
trace  of  it  in  Henslowe's  Diary. 

Another  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Globe  was 
opened  in  the  spring  of  1595  is,  that  very  soon  after- 
wards the  sharers  in  that  enterprise  commenced  the 
repair  and  enlargement  of  their  theatre  in  the  Black- 
friars, which  had  been  in  constant  use  for  twenty 
years.  Of  this  proceeding  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
say  more  presently. 

*  Inquiry  into  th«  Anthentieity,  fte.  p.  87. 
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We  may  feel  assured  that  the  important  incident  of 
the  opening  of  a  new  theatre  on  the  Bankside,  larger 
than  any  that  then  stood  in  that  or  in  other  parts 
of  the  town,  was  celebrated  by  the  production  of  a 
new  play.  Considering  his  station  and  duties  in  the 
company,  and  his  popularity  as  a  dramatist,  we  may 
be  confident  also  that  the  new  play  was  written  by 
Shakespeare.  In  the  imperfect  state  of  our  informa- 
tion, it  would  be  yain  to  speculate  which  of  his  dramas 
was  brought  out  on  the  occasion;  but  if  the  reader 
will  refer  to  our  several  Introductions,  he  will  see 
which  of  the  plays,  according  to  such  evidence  as  we 
are  acquainted  with,  may  appear  in  his  view  to  have 
the  best  claim  to  the  distinction.  Many  years  ago  we 
were  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  "Henry  V."  was 
the  piece:  the  Globe  was  round,  and  the  "wooden 
O"  is  most  pointedly  mentioned  in  that  drama;  so  that 
at  all  events  we  are  satisfied  that  it  was  acted  in 
that  theatre:  there  is  also  a  nationality  about  the 
subject,  and  a  popularity  in  the  treatment  of  it,  which 
would  render  it  peculiarly  appropriate ;  but  on  farther 
reflection  and  information,  we  are  unwillingly  con- 
vinced that  "Henry  V.'"  was  not  written  until  some 
years  afterwards.  We  frankly  own,  therefore,  that  we 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  offer  an  opinion  upon  the 
question,  and  we  are  disposed,  where  we  can,  to  refrain 
even  from  conjecture,  when  we  have  no  ground  on 
which  to  rest  a  speculation. 

Allowing  about  fifteen  months  for  the  erection  and 
completion  of  the  Globe,  we  may  believe  that  it  was 
in  full  operation  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  of 
1595.  On  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  the  company 
would  of  course  return  to  their  winter  quarters  in  the 
Blackfriars,  which  was  enclosed,  lighted  from  within, 
and  comparatively  warm.  This  theatre,  as  we  have 
stated,  at  this  date  had  been  in  constant  use  for  twenty 
years,  and  early  in   1596  the  sharers  directed  their 
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attention  to  the  extensive  repair,  enlargement^  and, 
possiblj,  entire  re-construction  of  the  building.  The 
evidence  that  they  entertained  such  a  design  is  very 
decisive ;  and  we  may  perhaps  infer,  that  the  prosperity 
of  their  new  experiment  at  the  Globe  encouraged 
them  to  this  outlay.  On  the  9th  Jan.  1596  (1595, 
according  to  the  then  mode  of  calculating  the  year) 
Lord  Hunsdon,  who  was  Lord  Chamberlain  at  the 
time,  but  who  died  about  six  months  afterwards,  wrote 
to  Sir  William  More,  expressing  a  wish  to  take  a  house 
of  him  in  the  Blackfriars,  and  adding  that  he  had 
heard  that  Sir  William  More  had  parted  with  a  portion 
of  his  own  residence  ^  to  some  that  mean  to  make  a 
playhouse  of  it^*' 

The  truth,  no  doubt,  was,  that  in  consequence  of 
their  increased  popularity,  owing,  we  may  readily 
imagine,  in  a  great  degree  to  the  success  of  the  plays 
Shakespeare  had  produced,  the  company  which  had 
occupied  the  Blackfriars  theatre  found  that  their  house 
was  too  small  for  their  audiences,  and  wished  to  enlarge 
it;  but  it  appears  rather  singular  that  Lord  Hunsdon, 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  should  not  be  at  all  aware  of 
the  intention  of  the  players  acting  under  the  sanction 
of  his  name  and  office,  and  should  only  have  heard  that 
some  persons  ''  meant  to  make  a  playhouse  *"  of  part  of 
Sir  William  More's  residence.  We  have  not  a  copy  of 
the  whole  of  Lord  Hunsdon's  letter — only  an  abstract 
of  it — ^which  reads  as  if  the  Lord  Chamberlain  did  not 
even  know  that  there  was  any  theatre  at  all  in  the 
Blackfriars.  Two  documents  in  the  State  Paper  Office, 
and  a  third  preserved  at  Dulwich  College,  enable  us  to 
state  distinctly  what  was  the  object  of  the  actors  at 
the  Blackfriars  in  1596.  The  first  of  these  is  a  repre- 
sentation from  certain  inhabitants  of  the  precinct  in 
which  the  playhouse  was  situated,  not  only  against  the 

«  See  ''The  Loseley  Mannscripts,"  by  A.  J.  Kempe,  Esq.,  8vo.  1835,  p.  496 
»  Teiy  eoxiocis  and  interesting  collection  of  original  docnments. 
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completion  of  the  work  of  repair  and  enlargement, 
then  commenced,  but  against  all  farther  performances 
in  the  theatre. 

Of  this  paper  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to 
say  more ;  but  the  answer  to  it,  on  the  part  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  actors,  is  a  very  valuable  relic,  inasmuch  as  it 
gives  the  names  of  the  eight  players  who  were  the 
proprietors  of  the  theatre  or  its  appurtenances,  that  of 
Shakespeare  being  fifth  in  the  list.  It  will  not  have 
been  forgotten,  that  in  1589  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
sharers  were  enumerated,  and  that  then  Shakespeare's 
name  was  the  twelfth ;  but  it  did  not  by  any  means 
follow,  that  because  there  were  sixteen  sharers  in  the 
receipts,  they  were  also  proprietors  of  the  building, 
properties,  or  wardrobe :  in  1596  it  is  stated  that 
Thomas  Pope,  (from  whose  will  we  have  already  given 
an  extract)  Richard  Burbage,  John  Hemings,  (properly 
spelt  Heminge)  Augustine  Phillips,  William  Shake- 
speare, William  Kempe,  (who  withdrew  from  the  com- 
pany in  1601)  William  Slye,  and  Nicholas  Tooley, 
were  **  owners"  of  the  theatre,  as  well  as  sharers  in  the 
profits  arising  out  of  the  performances.  The  fiEMJt,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  that  the  sole  owner  of  the  edifice  in 
which  plays  were  represented,  the  proprietor  of  the 
freehold,  was  Richard  Burbage,  who  inherited  it  from 
his  fieither,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  sons;  but  as  a 
body,  the  parties  addressing  the  privy  council  (for  the 
"  petition "  appears  to  have  been  sent  thither)  might 
in  a  certain  sense  call  themselves  owners  of,  as  well 
as  sharers  in,  the  Blackfriars  theatre.  We  insert  the 
document  in  a  note,  observing  merely,  that,  like  many 
others  of  a  similar  kind,  it  is  without  signatures^. 

■  ^  To  the  right  honourable  the  Lords  of  her  BlajeBdee  most  honoiuable 
Privie  Councell. 

**  The  humble  petition  of  Thomas  Pope,  Richard  Burbage,  John  Hemings, 
Augustine  Phillips,  William  Shakespeare,  WiUiam  Kempe,  William  Slye, 
Nicholas  Tooley,  and  others,  aervaunts  to  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlaine  to  her  Majestie.  <*  Sfaeweth 
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The  date  of  the  jear  when  this  petition  of  the  actors 
W88  presented  to  the  piivy  council  is  ascertained  from 
that  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  inhabitants  which  had 
rendered  it  necessary,  yiz.  1596 ;  but  by  another  paper, 
among  the  theatrical  relics  of  Alleyn  and  Henslowe  at 
Dulwich  College,  we  are  enabled  to  show  that  both  the 
remonstrance  and  the  petition  were  anterior  to  May  in 
that  year.  Henslowe  (step-father  to  AUeyn's  wife,  and 
Alleyn's  partner)  seems  always,  very  prudently,  to  have 
kept  up  a  good  understanding  with  the  officers  of  the 
department  of  the  revels ;  and  on  3rd  May,  1596,  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Veale,  servant  to  Edmond  Tyl- 
ney,  master  of  the  revels,  wrote  to  Henslowe,  informing 
him    (as  of  course  he  must  take  an  interest  in  the 

**  SbeweHh  most  hvmblj,  that  your  PetitioBen  are  ownen  and  players  of  the 
private  house,  or  theatre,  in  the  precinet  and  libertie  of  the  Blackfriers,  which 
hath  heene  for  many  yeares  used  and  occupied  for  the  playing  of  tragedies, 
eommedicB,  histories,  enterlades,  and  phiyes.  That  the  same,  by  reason  of  its 
having  heene  so  long  boih,  hath  fiUlen  into  great  deeay,  and  that  besides  the 
leparatiaii  thereof,  it  has  heene  found  necessarie  to  make  the  same  more  eon- 
Tenient  for  the  entertainment  of  auditories  ooming  thereto.  That  to  this  end 
your  PetitMoers  have  all  and  eehe  of  them  put  down  sommes  of  money,  according 
to  their  shares  in  the  said  theatre,  and  which  they  have  justly  and  honestly 
gained  by  the  exereise  of  their  qualitie  of  stage-players ;  but  that  certaine 
petsoDB  (some  of  them  of  honour)  inhabitante  of  the  said  precinct  and  iibertie 
of  the  Blackfriers  have,  as  your  Petitioners  are  informed,  besought  your 
honourable  Lordshipps  not  to  permitt  the  said  private  house  any  longer  to 
remaioe  open,  bat  hereafter  to  be  shut  up  and  closed,  to  the  manifest  and  great 
injurie  of  your  petitioners,  who  have  no  other  meanes  whereby  to  maintain  their 
wives  and  lamiHes,  but  by  the  exercise  of  their  qualitie  as  they  have  here- 
tofoce  done.  Furthermore,  that  in  the  summer  season  your  Petitioners  are 
able  to  playe  at  their  new  built  house  on  the  Bankside  calde  the  Globe,  but  that 
in  the  winter  they  are  compelled  to  come  to  the  Blackfriers ;  and  if  your 
hoaorable  Lordahippa  give  oonaeDt  vnto  that  which  is  prayde  against  your 
Petitionen,  thay  will  not  onely,  while  the  winter  endures,  loose  the  meanes 
whereby  they  now  support  them  selves  and  their  families,  but  be  unable  to 
practise  themselves  in  anie  playes  or  enterludes,  when  calde  upon  to  performs 
for  the  recreation  and  solace  of  her  Ma^*  and  her  honorable  Court,  as  they  have 
heene  heretofore  accustomed.  The  humble  prayer  of  your  Petitioners  therefore 
is,  that  your  honorahle  Lordshipps  grant  peimiasion  to  finish  the  reparations 
snd  alterations  they  have  begun ;  and  as  your  Petitioners  have  hitherto  been 
well  ordered  in  their  behaviour,  and  just  in  their  dealings,  that  your  honorable 
Lordahippa  will  not  inhibit  them  firom  acting  at  their  above  namde  private  house 
in  the  precinct  and  Iibertie  of  the  Blackfriers,  and  your  Petitioners,  as  in  dutie 
most  hoimden,  will  ever  pray  for  the  inereanng  honor  and  happineew  of  your 
honorable  Lordshippa.** 
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result)  that  it  had  been  decided  by  the  privy  council, 
that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  should  b^  allowed 
to  complete  their  repairs,  but  not  to  enlarge  their 
house  in  the  Blackfriars :  the  note  of  Veale  to  Hen- 
slowe  is  on  a  small  slip  of  paper,  very  clearly  written ; 
and  as  it  is  short,  we  here  insert  it : — 

'*  Mr.  Hinslowe.  This  is  to  enfounne  you  that  my  Mr.,  the 
Maister  of  the  revelles,  hath  rec.  from  the  LI.  of  the  counsell  order 
that  the  L.  Chamherlen's  servauntes  shall  not  be  distourbed  at  the 
Blackefryars,  according  with  their  petition  in  that  behalfe,  but  leave 
shall  be  given  unto  theym  to  make  good  the  decaye  of  the  saide 
House,  butt  not  to  make  the  same  larger  then  in  former  tyme  hath 
bene.     From  thoffice  of  the  Revelles.  this  3  of  male,  1596. 

"  Rich.  Vealk." 

Thus  the  whole  transaction  is  made  clear :  the  com- 
pany, soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Globe,  contem- 
plated the  repair  and  enlargement  of  the  Blackfriars 
theatre:  the  inhabitants  of  the  precinct  objected  not 
only  to  the  repair  and  enlargement,  but  to  any  dramatic 
representations  in  that  part  of  the  town :  the  company 
petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  carry  out  their  design,  as 
regarded  the  restoration  of  the  edifice,  and  the  in- 
crease of  its  size ;  but  the  privy  council  consented  only 
that  the  building  should  be  repaired.  We  are  to  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  after  the  repairs  were  finished, 
the  theatre  would  hold  no  more  spectators  than  for- 
merly; but  that  the  dilapidations  of  time  were  sub- 
stantially remedied,  we  are  sure  from  the  fact,  that  the 
house  continued  long  afterwards  to  be  employed  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  originally  con- 
structed*. 

What  is  of  most  importance  in  this  proceeding,  with 
reference  to  Shakespeare,  is  the  circumstance  upon 
which  we  have  already  remarked;  that  whereas  his 
name,   in    1589,   stood   twelfth  in  a  list  of  sixteen 

*  The  ultimate  iate  of  this  pkyhoiiae,  and  of  others  existing  at  the  same 
time,  will  be  found  stated  in  %  subsequent  part  of  our  memoir. 
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sharers^  in  1596  it  was  advanced  to  the  fifth  place  in 
an  enumeration  of  eight  persons,  who  termed  them- 
selves *'  owners  and  plajers  of  the  private  house,  or 
theatre,  in  the  precinct  and  liberty  of  the  Blackfriars.*' 
It  is  not  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  speculation  at  the 
Globe  had  been  remarkably  successful  in  its  first 
season,  and  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  had 
thereby  been  induced  to  expend  money  upon  the  Black- 
friars, in  order  to  render  it  more  commodious,  as  well 
as  more  capacious,  under  the  calculation,  that  their 
receipts  at  the  one  house  during  the  winter  would  be 
greater  in  consequence  of  their  popularity  at  the  other 
during  the  summer. 

Where  Shakespeare  had  resided  from  the  time  when 
he  first  came  to  London,  until  the  period  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  we  have  no  information;  but  in 
July,  1 596,  he  was  living  in  South wark,  perhaps  to  be 
close  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  more  effectually  to 
superintend  the  performances  at  the  Globe,  which  were 
continued  through  at  least  seven  months  of  the  year. 
We  know  not  whether  he  removed  there  shortly  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  Globe,  or  whether  from  the 
first  it  had  been  his  usual  place  of  abode ;  but  Malone 
tells  us,  "  From  a  paper  now  before  me,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Edward  Alleyn,  the  player,  our  poet  ap- 
pears to  have  lived  in  Southwark,  near  the  Bear- 
garden, in  1596'."  He  gives  us  no  farther  insight 
into  the  contents  of  the  paper;  but  he  probably  re- 
ferred to  a  small  slip,  borrowed,  with  other  relics  of  a 
like  kind,  from  Dulwich  College,  many  of  which  were 
returned  after  his  death.  Among  those  returned  seems 
to  have  been  the  paper  in  question,  which  is  valuable 
only  because  it  proves  distinctly,  that  our  great  dra- 
matist was  an  inhabitant  of  Southwark  very  soon  after 

'  ^  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity,"  &c.  p.  215.  He  seems  to  have  resenred 
particulars  for  his  **  Life  of  Shakespeare,"  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete, 
and  which  was  imperfectly  finished  hy  Boswell. 

VOL.  I.  k 
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the  Globe  was  in  operation,  although  it  by  no  means 
establishes  that  he  had  not  been  resident  there  long 
before.  We  subjoin  it  exactly  as  it  stands  in  the  ori- 
ginal :  the  hand-writing  is  ignorant,  the  spelling  pecu- 
liar, and  it  was  evidently  merely  a  hasty  and  imperfect 
memorandum. — 

"  Inhabitantes  of  Sowtherk  as  have  complaned,  this  —  of  Jolly, 
1596. 

Mr  Markis 

Mr  Tuppin 

Mr  Langorth 

Wilsone  the  pyper 

Mr  Barett 

Mr  Shaksper 

Phellipes 

Tomson 

Mother  Golden  the  baude 

Nagges 

FiUpott  and  no  more,  and  soe  well  ended." 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  fragment,  for  such  it  ap- 
pears to  be,  and  without  farther  explanation,  which 
we  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  any  other  document, 
in  the  depository  where  the  aboTe  is  preserred  or  else- 
where, it  is  impossible  to  understand  more,  than  that 
Shakespeare  and  other  inhabitants  of  Southwark  had 
made  some  complaint  in  July  1596,  which,  we  may 
guess,  was  hostile  to  the  wishes  of  the  writer,  who  con- 
gratulated himself  that  the  matter  was  so  well  at  an 
end.  Some  of  the  parties  named,  including  our  great 
dramatist,  continued  resident  in  Southwark  long  after- 
wards, as  we  shall  have  occasion  in  its  proper  place 
to  show.  The  writer  seems  to  have  been  desirous  of 
speaking  derogatorily  of  all  the  persons  he  enumerates, 
but  still  he  designates  some  as  **Mr.  Markis,  Mr. 
Tuppin,  Mr.  Langorth,  Mr.  Barett,  and  Mr.  Shak- 
sper;'* but  "Phellipes*,  Tomson,  Nagges,  and  FiUpott," 

*  This  may  have  been  AuguBtine  Phillippea,  who  belonged  to  the  eompany  of 
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he  only  mentions  bj  their  surnames,  while  he  adds 
the  words  "the  pyper"  and  "the  baude"  after  "  Wil- 
sone'"  and  "  Mother  Golden/*  probably  to  indicate  that 
any  complaint  from  them  ought  to  have  but  little 
weight.  All  that  we  certainly  collect  from  the  memo- 
randum is  what  Malone  gathered  from  it»  that  in  July 
1596,  (Malone  only  gives  the  year,  and  adds  "near 
the  Bear-garden,"  which  we  do  not  find  confirmed  by 
the  contents  of  the  paper)  in  the  middle  of  what  we 
haye  considered  the  second  season  at  the  new  theatre 
called  the  Globe,  Shakespeare  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Southwark.  That  he  had  removed  thither  for  the  sake 
of  conyenience,  and  of  being  nearer  the  spot,  is  not 
unlikely,  but  we  have  no  evidence  upon  the  point :  as 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Burbage,  the  principal 
actor  at  the  Globe,  lived  in  Holywell  Street,  Shore- 
ditch,  near  the  Curtain  play-house  \  such  an  arrange- 
ment, as  regards  Shakespeare  and  the  Globe,  seems  the 
more  probable. 

the  Lord  Chamberlain's  flerrantfl^  and  whose  name  stands  fourth  in  the  royal 
lieenae  of  May  1603.  He  died  as  nearly  as  possible  two  years  afterwards,  his 
will  being  dated  on  the  4th  May,  and  proved  on  the  13th  May  1605.  Among 
other  bequests  to  his  friends  and  <*  fellows/'  he  gave  **  a  thirty-shillings  piece  of 
gold"  to  William  Shakespeare.  He  was  a  distinguished  comic  performer,  snd 
the  earliest  notice  we  have  of  him  is  prior  to  the  death  of  Tarlton  in  1588. 

*  It  is  jost  possible  that  by  '*  Wilsons  the  pyper  "  the  writer  meant  to  point 
out  ''Jack  Wilson,"  the  singer  of  "Sigh  no  more,  ladies,"  in  *^  Much  ado  about 
Nothing,"  (VoL  iii.  p.  216.)  who  might  be,  and  probably  was,  a  player  upon  some 
wind  instrument.  See  also  the  **  Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,"  (printed  by  the 
Shakespeare  Society)  p.  153,  for  a  notice  of  **  Mr.  Wilson,  the  singer/'  when  he 
dined  on  one  occasion  with  the  founder  of  Dulwich  College. 

>  Makn^'s  Shakespeare  by  Boswell^  iih  p.  182. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Chancery  suit  in  1597  by  John  Shakespeare  and  his  wife  to  recover  Asbyes: 
their  bill ;  the  answer  of  Jolin  Lambert ;  and  the  replication  of  John  and 
Mary  Shakespeare.  Probable  result  of  the  suit.  William  Shakespeare's 
annual  visits  to  Stratford.  Death  of  his  sun  Hamnet  in  1596.  Genend 
scarcity  in  England,  aud  its  effects  at  Stratford.  The  quantity  of  com  in  the 
hands  of  William  Shakespeare  and  his  neighbours  in  February,  1598.  Ben 
Jonson's  ^  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  and  probable  instrumentality  of 
Shakespeare  in  the  original  production  of  it  on  the  stage.  Heuslowe's  letter 
respecting  the  death  of  Grabriel  Spenser. 

We  bave  already  mentioned  that  in  1578  John  Shake- 
speare and  his  wife,  in  order  to  relieve  themselves 
from  pecuniary  embarrassment,  mortgaged  the  small 
estate  of  the  latter,  called  Asbyes,  at  Wilmecote  in 
the  parish  of  Aston  Cantlowe,  to  Edmund  Lambert, 
for  the  sum  of  40/.  As  it  consisted  of  nearly  sixty 
acres  of  land,  with  a  dwelling-house,  it  must  have  been 
worth,  perhaps,  three  times  the  sum  advanced,  and  by 
the  admission  of  all  parties,  the  mortgagors  were  again  to 
be  put  in  possession,  if  they  repaid  the  money  borrowed 
on  or  before  Michaelmas-day,  1580.  Accoixiing  to  the 
assertion  of  John  and  Mary  Shakespeare,  they  tendered 
the  40/.  on  the  day  appointed,  but  it  was  refused, 
unless  other  monies,  which  they  owed  to  the  mort- 
gagee, were  repaid  at  the  same  time.  Edmund  Lam- 
bert (perhaps  the  father  of  Edward  Lambert,  whom 
the  eldest  sister  of  Mary  Shakespeare  had  married) 
died  in  1586,  in  possession  of  Asbyes,  and  from  him  it 
descended  to  his  eldest  son,  John  Lambert,  who  con- 
tinued to  withhold  it  in  1597  from  those  who  claimed 
to  be  its  rightful  owners. 

In  order  to  recover  the  property,  John  and  Mary 
Shakespeare  filed  a  bill  in  chancery,  on  24th  Nov. 
1597,  against  John  Lambert  of  Barton-on-the-Heath, 
in  which  they  alleged  the  fact  of  the  tender  and  re- 
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fusal  of  the  40/.  bj  Edmund  Lambert,  who,  wishing  to 
keep  the  estate,  no  doubt  coupled  with  the  tender  a 
condition  not  included  in  the  deed.  The  advance  of 
other  monies,  the  repayment  of  which  was  required  by 
Edmund  Lambert,  was  not  denied  by  John  and  Mary 
Shakespeare,  but  they  contended  that  they  had  done 
all  the  law  required,  to  entitle  them  to  the  restoration 
of  their  estate  of  Asbyes:  in  their  bill  they  also  set 
forth,  that  John  Lambert  was  ^*of  great  wealth  and 
ability,  and  well  friended  and  allied  amongst  gentle- 
men and  freeholders  of  the  country,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  "of 
small  wealth,  and  very  few  friends  and  alliance  in  the 
said  county.**  The  answer  of  John  Lambert  merely 
denied  that  the  40/.  had  been  tendered,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  alleged  that  his  father  became  *^  lawfully 
and  absolutely  seised  of  the  premises,  in  his  demesne 
as  of  fee.**  To  this  answer  John  and  Mary  Shakespeare 
put  in  a  replication,  reiterating  the  assertion  of  the 
tender  and  refusal  of  the  40/.  on  Michaelmas-day,  1 580, 
and  praying  Lord  Keeper  Egerton  (afterwards  Baron 
Ellesmere)  to  decree  in  their  favour  accordingly. 

If  any  decree  were  pronounced,  it  is  singular  that 
no  trace  of  it  should  have  been  preserved  either  in 
the  records  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  among  the 
papers  of  Lord  Ellesmere;  but  such  is  the  fact,  and 
the  inference  is,  that  the  suit  was  settled  by  the  par- 
ties without  proceeding  to  this  extremity.  We  can 
have  little  doubt  that  the  bill  had  been  filed  with  the 
concurrence,  and  at  the  instance,  of  our  great  drama- 
tist, who  at  this  date  was  rapidly  acquiring  wealth, 
although  his  father  and  mother  put  forward  in  their 
bill  their  own  poverty  and  powerlessness,  compared 
with  the  riches  and  influence  of  their  opponent.  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  must  have  been  aware,  that  during 
the  last  seventeen  years  his  father  and  mother  had 
been  deprived  of  their  right  to  Asbyes:   in  all  pro- 
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bability  his  money  was  employed  in  order  to  com- 
mence and  prosecute  the  suit  in  Chancery ;  and  unless 
we  suppose  them  to  have  stated  and  re-stated  a  deli- 
berate &lsehood,  respecting  the  tender  of  the  4(ML, 
it  is  very  clear  that  they  had  equity  on  their  side. 
We  think,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  John  Lam- 
bert, finding  he  had  no  chance  of  success,  relinquished 
his  claim  to  Asbyes,  perhaps  on  the  payment  of  the 
40/.  and  of  the  sums  which  his  father  had  required 
from  John  and  Mary  Shakespeare  in  1580,  and  which 
in  1597  they  did  not  dispute  to  have  been  due. 

Among  other  matters  set  forth  by  John  Lambert 
in  his  answer  is,  that  the  Shakespeares  were  anxious 
to  regain  possession  of  Asbyes,  because  the  current 
lease  was  near  its  expiration,  and  they  hoped  to  be 
able  to  obtain  an  improved  rent.  Supposing  it  to  have 
been  restored  to  their  hands,  the  fact  may  be  that  they 
did  not  let  it  again,  but  cultivated  it  themselves ;  and 
we  have  at  this  period  some  new  documentary  evidence 
to  produce,  leading  to  the  belief  that  our  poet  was 
a  land-owner,  or  at  all  events  a  land-occupier,  to  some 
extent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Aubrey  informs  us,  (and  there  is  not  only  no  reason 
for  disbelieving  his  statement,  but  every  ground  for 
giving  it  credit)  that  William  Shakespeare  was  *•  wont 
to  go  to  his  native  country  once  a  year.**  Without 
seeking  for  any  evidence  upon  the  question,  nothing  is 
more  natural  or  probable ;  and  when,  therefore,  he  had 
acquired  sufficient  property,  he  might  be  anxious  to 
settle  his  family  comfortably  and  independently  in 
Stratford.  We  must  suppose  that  his  father  and 
mother  were  mainly  dependent  upon  him,  notwith* 
standing  the  recovery  of  the  small  estate  of  the  latter 
at  Wilmecote ;  and  he  may  have  employed  his  brother 
Gilbert,  who  was  two  years  and  a  half  younger  than 
himself,  and  perhaps  accustomed  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, to  look  after  his  farming  concerns  in  the  country. 
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while  he  himself  was  absent  superintendiDg  his  highly 
profitable  theatrical  undertakings  in  London.  In  1595, 
1596,  and  1597,  our  poet  must  have  been  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  considerable  and  an  increasing  income:  he 
was  part  proprietor  of  the  Blackfriars  and  the  Globe 
theatres,  both  excellent  speculations ;  he  was  an  actor, 
doubtless  earning  a  good  salary,  independently  of  the 
proceeds  of  his  shares ;  and  he  was  the  most  popular 
and  applauded  dramatic  poet  of  the  day.  In  the  sum- 
mer he  might  find,  or  make,  leisure  to  yisit  his  native 
town,  and  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  he  was  there 
in  August,  1596,  when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  only  son  Hamnet,  one  of  the  twins  bom  early  in 
the  spring  of  1585:  the  boy  completed  his  eleventh 
year  in  February,  1596,  so  that  his  death  in  August 
following  must  have  been  a  very  severe  trial  for  his 
parents  ^ 

Stow  informs  us  that  in  1596  the  price  of  provisions 
in  England  was  so  high,  that  the  bushel  of  wheat  was 
sold  for  six,  seven,  and  eight  shillings':  the  dearth 
continued  and  increased  through  1597,  and  in  August 
of  that  year  the  price  of  the  bushel  of  wheat  had  risen 
to  thirteen  shillings,  fell  to  ten  shillings,  and  rose 
again,  in  the  words  of  the  old  faithful  chronicler,  to 
"the  late  greatest  price'."  Malone  found,  and  printed, 
a  letter  from  Abraham  Sturley,  of  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
dated  24th  Jan.,  1597-8,  stating  that  his  "neighbours 
groaned  with  the  wants  they  felt  through  the  deamess 
of  corn^,''  and  that  malcontents  in  great  numbers  had 
gone  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  and  Sir  Fulke  Greville  to 
complain  of  the  maltsters  for  engrossing  it.  Connected 
with  this  dearth,  the  Shakespeare  Society  has  been  put 
in  possession  of  a  document  of  much  value  as  regards 

>  The  following  is  the  form  of  the  entry  of  the  burial  in  the  register  of  the 
church  of  Stratford : — 

«1596.   Au^U,   HcmnaJUiuaWUliamShaktpert.*' 
»  JnnaUs,  edit.  1615,  p.  1279.  »  Ibid.  p.  1304. 

*  Malone'B  Sbakspeare,  by  Boswell,  vol.  ii.  p.  566. 
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the  biography  of  our  poet,  although,  at  first  sight,  it 
may  not  appear  to  deserve  the  notice  it  is  sure  in  the 
end  to  attract.     It  is  thus  headed : — 

"  The  noate  of  corne  and  inalte,  taken  the  4th  of  February, 
1597,  in  the  40th  year  of  the  raigne  of  our  most  gracious 
Soveraigne  Ladie,  Queen  Elizabeth,  &c." 

and  in  the  margin  opposite  the  title  are  the  words 
"  Stratforde  Burroughe,  Warwicke.**  It  was  evidently 
prepared  in  order  to  ascertain  how  much  com  and 
malt  there  really  was  in  the  town ;  and  it  is  divided  into 
two  columns,  one  showing  the  "  Townsmen's  com,"  and 
the  other  the  "  Strangers'  malt'."  The  names  of  the 
Townsmen  and  Strangers  (when  known)  are  all  given, 
with  the  wards  in  which  they  resided,  so  that  we  are 
enabled  by  this  document,  among  other  things,  to 
prove  in  what  part  of  Stratford  the  family  of  our  great 
poet  then  dwelt :  it  was  in  Chapel-street  Ward,  and 
it  appears  that  at  the  date  of  the  account  William 
Shakespeare  had  ten  quarters  of  com  in  his  possession. 
As  some  may  be  curious  to  see  who  were  his  imme- 
diate neighbours,  and  in  what  order  the  names  are 
given,  we  copy  the  account,  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
Chapel-street  Ward,  exactly  as  it  stands. — 

Chapple  Street  "Ward. 

3     Frauncis  Smythe,  Jun'.,  3  quarters. 
5     John  Coxe,  5  quartern. 
17^  M'.  Thomas  Dyxon,  17|  quarters. 
3     M'.  Thomas  Barbor,  3  quarters. 

5  Mychaell  Hare,  5  quarters. 

6  M'.  Bifielde,  6  quarters. 

*  In  the  indorsement  of  the  document  it  is  stated,  that  the  Townsmen's  msH 
amounted  to  449  qnarters  and  two  **  strike  "  or  bushels,  besides  9  quarters  of 
bariey — their  peas,  beans,  and  vetches  to  15  quarters,  and  their  oats  to  12 
quarters.  The  malt,  the  property  of  Strangers,  amounted  to  248  quarters  and 
6  strike,  together  with  3  quarters  of  peas.  Besides  malt,  the  Townsmen,  it  is 
said,  were  in  possession  of  43  quarters  and  a  half  of  **  wheat  and  miU-com," 
and  of  10  quarters  and  6  strike  of  bariey ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  consider- 
ably more,  even  in  Chi^l-street  Ward. 
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6     Hugh  Aynger,  6  quarters. 

6  Thomas  Badsey,  6  quarters — bareley  1  quarter. 
1.  2  sir.  John  Rogers,  10  strikes. 

8  W™.  Emmettes,  8  quarters. 

1 1  M*".  Aspinall,  aboute  1 1  quarters. 

10  W".  Shackespere,  10  quarters. 

7  Jul.  Shawe,  7  quarters." 

We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  again  to  refer  to 
this  document  upon  another  point,  but  in  the  mean 
time  we  may  remark  that  the  name  of  John  Shake- 
speare is  not  found  in  any  part  of  it.  This  feet  gives 
additional  probability  to  the  belief  that  the  two  old 
people,  possibly  with  some  of  their  children,  were  living 
in  the  house  of  their  son  William,  for  such  may  be 
the  reason  why  we  do  not  find  John  Shakespeare  men- 
tioned in  the  account  as  the  owner  of  any  com.  It 
may  likewise  in  part  explain  how  it  happened  that 
William  Shakespeare  was  in  possession  of  so  large  a 
quantity :  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  his  family,  in 
time  of  scarcity,  he  would  be  naturally  desirous  to  be 
well  provided  with  the  main  article  of  subsistence ;  or 
it  is  very  possible  that,  as  a  grower  of  grain,  he  might 
keep  some  in  store  for  sale  to  those  who  were  in 
want  of  it.  Ten  quarters  does  not  seem  much  more 
than  would  be  needed  for  his  own  consumption ;  but 
it  affords  some  proof  of  his  means  and  substance  at 
this  date,  that  only  two  persons  in  Chapel-street  Ward 
had  a  larger  quantity  in  their  hands.  We  are  led  to 
infer  from  this  circumstance  that  our  great  dramatist 
may  have  been  a  cultivator  of  land,  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  wheat  in  his  granary  had  been  grown 
on  his  mother's  estate  of  Asbyes,  at  Wilmecote,  of 
which  we  know  that  no  fewer  than  fifty,  out  of  about 
sixty,  acres  were  artible*. 

We  must  now  return  to  London  and  to  theatrical 
affairs  there,  and  in  the  first  place  advert  to  a  pas- 

*  Malone's  Shftkeffpeare,  by  Boswell,  vol.  ii.  p.  26. 
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sage  in  Rowe's  Life  of  Shakespeare,  relating  to  the 
real  or  supposed  commencement  of  the  connexion 
between  our  great  dramatist  and  Ben  Jonson'.  Rowe 
tells  us  that  "  Shakespeare's  acquaintance  with  Ben 
Jonson  began  with  a  remarkable  piece  of  humanity 
and  good  nature.  Mr,  Jonson,  who  was  at  that  time 
altogether  unknown  to  the  world,  had  offered  one  of  his 
plays  to  the  players,  in  order  to  have  it  acted ;  and  the 
persons  into  whose  hands  it  was  put,  after  having 
turned  it  carelessly  and  superciliously  over,  were  just 
upon  returning  it  to  him  with  an  ill-natured  answer, 
that  it  would  be  of  no  service  to  their  company,  when 
Shakespeare,  luckily,  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  and  found 
something  so  well  in  it,  as  to  engage  him  first  to  read 
it  through,  and  afterwards  to  recommend  Mr.  Jonson 
and  his  writings  to  the  public.**  This  anecdote  is 
entirely  disbelieved  by  Mr.  Gifford,  and  he  rests  his 
incredulity  upon  the  supposition,  that  Ben  Jonson's 
earliest  known  production,  "Every  Man  in  his  Humour," 
was  originally  acted  in  1597  at  a  different  theatre,  and 

^  For  the  materials  of  the  following  note,  which  sets  right  an  important  error 
relating  to  Ben  Jonson's  mother,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham. 

Malone  and  Gifford  (Ben  Jonson's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  6)  both  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Mrs.  Margaret  Jonson,  mentioned  in  the  register  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's in  the  Fields  as  having  been  married,  17th  November,  1575,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Fowler,  was  the  mother  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  then  took  a  second  husband. 
"  There  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doubt  of  it,"  sa^rs  Gifford  ;  but  the  fact  is 
nevertheless  certainly  otherwise.  It  appears  that  Ben  Jonson's  mother  was 
living  afker  the  comedy  of  **  Eastward  Ho  I"  which  gave  offence  to  King  James, 
(and  which  was  printed  in  1605,)  was  brought  out. — (Laing's  edit,  of  **  Ben 
Jonson's  Conversations,"  p.  20.)  It  is  incontestable  that  the  Bfra.  Margaret 
Fowler,  who  was  married  in  1575,  was  dead  before  1595  ;  for  her  husband,  Mr. 
Thomas  Fowler,  was  then  buried,  and  in  the  inscription  upon  his  tomb,  in  the 
old  church  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  it  was  stated  that  he  survived  his 
three  wives,  Ellen,  Margaret,  and  Elizabeth,  who  were  buried  in  the  same 
grave.  The  inscription  (which  may  be  seen  in  Strype's  edit,  of  Stowe's  Sur- 
vey, 1720,  b.  vi.  p.  69)  informs  us  also,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Fowler  was  **  bom  at 
Wicam,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,"  and  that  he  had  been  ''  Comptroller  and 
Paymaster  of  the  Works"  to  Queen  Mary,  and  for  the  first  ten  years  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  stated  in  the  inscription,  but  by  the 
register  of  the  church  it  appears  that  he  was  buried  on  the  29th  May,  1595. 
The  Mrs.  Margaret  Fowler,  who  died  before  1595,  could  not  have  been  the 
mother  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  was  living  about  1604  ;  and  if  Ben  Jonson's  mother 
married  a  second  time,  we  have  yet  to  ascertain  who  was  her  second  husband. 
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he  prodaces  as  evidence  Henslowe's  Diary,  which,  he 
states,  proves  that  the  comedy  came  out  at  the  Rose*. 

The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  play  supposed,  on  the 
authority  of  Henslowe,  to  be  Ben  Jonson  s  comedy,  is 
only  called  by  Henslowe  **  Humours"  or  "  Umers,"  as  he 
ignorantly  spells  it^  It  is  a  mere  speculation  that  this 
was  Ben  Jonson's  play,  for  it  may  have  been  any  other 
performance,  by  any  other  poet,  in  the  title  of  which 
the  word  **  Humours"  occurred ;  and  we  have  the  indis- 
putable and  unequivocal  testimony  of  Ben  Jonson  him- 
self, in  his  own  authorized  edition  of  his  works  in  1616, 
that  ^  Every  Man  in  his  Humour"  was  not  acted  until 
1598:  he  was  not  satisfied  with  stating  on  the  title- 
page,  that  it  was  "acted  in  the  year  1598  by  the  then 
Lord  Chamberlain  his  servants,"  which  might  have  been 
considered  sufficient;  but  in  this  instance  (as  in  all 
others  in  the  same  volume)  he  informs  us  at  the  end 
that  1598  was  the  year  in  which  it  was  Jirst  acted : — 
**This  comedy  was  first  acted  in  the  year  1598."  Are 
we  prepared  to  disbelieve  Ben  Jonson's  positive  asser- 
tion (a  man  of  the  highest  and  purest  notions,  as  re- 
garded truth  and  integrity)  for  the  sake  of  a  theory 
founded  upon  the  bare  assumption,  that  Henslowe  by 
"  Umers"  not  only  meant  Ben  Jonson's  "  Every  Man 
in  his  Humour,"  but  could  mean  nothing  else. 

Had  it  been  brought  out  originally  by  the  Lord  Ad- 
miral's players  at  the  Rose,  and  acted  with  so  much 
success  that  it  was  repeated  eleven  times,  as  Hens- 
lowe*s  Diary  shows  was  the  case  with  "  Umers,"  there 
can  be  no  apparent  reason  why  Ben  Jonson  should  not 
have  said  so ;  and  if  he  had  afterwards  withdrawn  it 
on  some  pique,  and  carried  it  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's players,  we  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible  that 

*  The  precise  form  in  which  the  entry  stands  in  Henalowe's  Account  book 
is  this: — 

**  &Uye  ]fi97.  11.     It.  at  the  comodey  of  Vmers." 

*  Ben  JouMm'a  Works,  Bvo.  1816,  toL  i.  p.  46. 
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a  man  of  Ben  Jonson's  temper  and   spirit  would  not 
have  told  us  why  in  some  other  part  of  his  works. 

Mr.  Gifford,  passing  over  without  notice  the  positive 
statement  we  have  quoted,  respecting  the  first  acting 
of  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour"  by  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's servants  in  1598,  proceeds  to  argue  that  Ben 
Jonson  could  stand  in  need  of  no  such  assistance,  as 
Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  afforded  him,  because  he 
was  "  as  well  known,  and  perhaps  better,"  than  Shake- 
speare  himself.      Surely,  with  all  deference  for  Mr. 
Gifford's  undisputed  acuteness  and  general  accuracy, 
we  may  doubt  how  Ben  Jonson  could  be  better,  or 
even  as  well  known  as  Shakespeare,  when  the  latter 
had  been  for  twelve  years  connected  with  the  stage 
as  author  and  actor,   and  had  written,  at  the  lowest 
calculation,  twelve  dramas,  while  the  former  was  only 
twenty-four  years  old,   and  had  produced  no  known 
play  but  ^  Every  Man  in  his  Humour."     It  is  also  to 
be  observed,  that  Henslowe  had  no  pecuniary  transac- 
tions with  Ben  Jonson  prior  to  the  month  of  August, 
1598;  whereas,  if  "Umers"  had  been  purchased  from 
him,  we  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  find  some  memo- 
randum of  payments,  anterior  to  the  production  of  the 
comedy  on  the  stage  in  May,  1597. 

Add  to  this,  that  nothing  could  be  more  consistent 
with  the  amiable  and  generous  character  of  Shake- 
speare, than  that  he  should  thus  have  interested  himself 
in  favour  of  a  writer  who  was  ten  years  his  junior,  and 
who  gave  such  undoubted  proofs  of  genius  as  are  dis- 
played in  "Every  Man  in  his  Humour."  Our  great 
dramatist,  established  in  public  favour  by  such  come- 
dies as  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  and  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  by  such  a  tragedy  as  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  and  by  such  histories  as  "King  John," 
"Richard  II.,"  and  "Richard  III.,"  must  have  felt 
himself  above  all  rivalry,  and  could  well  afford  this 
act  of  "humanity  and  good-nature,"  as  Rowe  terms  it, 
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(though  Mr.  Gifford,  quoting  Rowe's  words,  accidentally 
omits  the  two  last,)  on  behalf  of  a  young,  needy,  and 
meritorious  author.  It  is  to  be  recollected  also  that 
Rowe,  the  original  narrator  of  the  incident,  does  not, 
as  in  several  other  cases,  give  it  as  if  he  at  all  doubted 
its  correctness,  but  unhesitatingly  and  distinctly,  as  if 
it  were  a  matter  well  known,  and  entirely  believed,  at 
the  time  he  wrote. 

Another  circumstance  may  be  noticed  as  an  inci- 
dental confirmation  of  Rowe's  statement,  with  which 
Mr.  Gifford  could  not  be  acquainted,  because  the  fact 
has  only  been  recently  discovered.  In  1598  Ben 
Jonson,  being  then  only  twenty-four  years  old,  had 
a  quarrel  with  Gabriel  Spencer,  one  of  Henslowe's 
principal  actors,  in  consequence  of  which  they  met, 
fought,  and  Spencer  was  killed.  Henslowe,  writing 
to  AUeyn  on  the  subject  on  the  26th  September,  uses 
these  words : — **  Since  you  were  with  me,  I  have  lost 
one  of  my  company,  which  hurteth  me  greatly ;  that 
is  Gabriel,  for  he  is  slain  in  Hoxton  Fields  by  the 
hands  of  Benjamin  Jonson,  bricklayer^"  Now,  had 
Ben  Jonson  been  at  that  date  the  author  of  the  comedy 
called  "  Umers,"  and  had  it  been  his  "  Every  Man  in 
his  Humour,"  which  was  acted  by  the  Lord  Admiral's 
players  eleven  times,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  Henslowe 
would  have  been  ignorant  who  Benjamin  Jonson  was, 
and  have  spoken  of  him,  not  as  one  of  the  dramatists  in 
his  pay,  and  the  author  of  a  very  successful  comedy, 
but  merely  as  "bricklayer:"  he  was  writing  also  to 
his  step-daughter's  husband,  the  leading  member  of 
his  company,  to  whom  he  would  have  been  ready  to 
give  the  fullest  information  regarding  the  disastrous 
af&ir.  We  only  adduce  this  additional  matter  to  show 
the  improbability  of  the  assumption,  that  Ben  Jonson 
had   anything  to  do  with  the   comedy  of  "Umers," 

*  See  '<  Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,*'  p.  61.    The  author  of  that  work  has 
unce  seen  reason  to  correct  himself  on  this  and  several  other  points. 
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acted  by  Henslowe's  company  in  May,  1597 ;  and  the 
probability  of  the  position  that,  as  Ben  Jonson  himself 
states,  it  was  originally  brought  out  in  1598  by  "the 
then  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants/'  It  may  have  been, 
and  probably  was,  acted  by  them,  because  Shakespeare 
had  kindly  interposed  with  his  associates  on  behalf  of 
the  deserving  and  unfriended  author. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Restriction  of  dramatio  perfomumees  in  and  near  London  in  1507.  Thomas  Nash 
and  his  play,  ^  The  Irie  of  Dogs  :"  imprisonment  of  Nash,  and  of  some  of  the 
players  of  the  Lord  Admiral.  Favour  shown  to  the  companies  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  of  the  Lord  Admiral.  Printing  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  in 
1697.  The  list  of  his  known  dramas,  published  by  F.  Meres  m  1598.  Shake- 
speare authorized  the  printing  of  none  of  his  plays,  and  never  corrected  the 
press.  Carelessness  of  dramatic  authors  in  this  respect  ^  The  Passionata 
Pilgrim,"  1599.    Shakespeare's  reputation  as  a  dramatist. 

In  the  summer  of  1597  an  event  occurred  which  seems 
to  have  produced  for  a  time  a  serious  restriction  upon 
dramatic  performances.  The  celebrated  Thomas  Nash, 
early  in  the  year,  had  written  a  comedy  which  he  called 
"The  Isle  of  Dogs:**  that  he  had  partners  in  the  under- 
taking there  is  no  doubt ;  and  he  tells  us,  in  his  tract 
called  "Lenten  Stuif,"  printed  in  1599,  that  the  players, 
when  it  was  acted  by  the  Lord  Admiral's  servants  in 
the  beginning  of  August,  1597,  had  taken  most  unwar- 
rantable liberties  with  his  piece,  by  making  large  addi- 
tions, for  which  he  ought  not  to  have  been  responsible. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  performance  is  not  known, 
but  it  was  certainly  satirical,  no  doubt  personal,  and  it 
must  have  had  reference  also  to  some  of  the  polemical 
and  political  questions  of  the  day.  The  representation 
of  it  was  forbidden  by  authority,  and  Nash,  with  others, 
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was  arrested  under  an  order  from  the  privy  council, 
and  sent  to  the  Fleet  prison  ^  Some  of  the  offending 
actors  had  escaped  for  a  time,  and  the  privy  council, 
not  satisfied  with  what  had  been  already  done  in  the 
way  of  punishment,  wrote  from  Greenwich  on  15th 
August,  IS 97,  to  certain  magistrates,  requiring  them 
strictly  to  examine  all  the  parties  in  custody,  with  a 
view  to  the  discovery  of  others  not  yet  apprehended. 
This  important  official  letter,  which  has  hitherto  been 
unmentioned,  we  have  inserted  in  a  note  from  the 
registers  of  the  privy  council  of  that  date ;  and  by  it 
we  learn,  not  only  that  Nash  was  the  author  of  the 
**  seditious  and  slanderous"  comedy,  but  possibly  him- 
self an  actor  in  it,  and  **the  maker  of  part  of  the  said 
play,"  especially  pointed  at,  who  was  in  custody*. 

1  The  ctreamstanoe  was  ihtts  afloded  to  by  Prancis  Meres  in  the  next  year : 
— "  As  Actfleon  was  wooried  of  his  owne  hounds,  so  is  Tom  Nash  of  his  lU  of 
Dogt.  Dogges  were  the  death  of  Euripides ;  but  bee  not  disconsolate,  gallant 
young  Juvenall ;  Linus  the  sonne  of  Apollo  died  the  same  death.  Yet,  God 
forbid,  that  so  braTO  a  witte  should  so  basely  perish:  thine  are  but  paper 
dogges  ;  neither  is  thy  banishment,  like  Ovid's,  eternally  to  converse  with  the 
barbarous  Getes  :  therefore,  comfort  thyselfe,  sweete  Tom,  with  Cicero's  glo- 
rious return  to  Rome,  and  with  the  counsel  Aeneas  gives  to  his  sea-beaten 
BoldioTB,  lib.  i.  Aeneid  : — 

*  Pluek  up  thine  heart,  and  drive  from  thence  both  feare  and  care  away ; 
To  thinke  on  this  may  pleasure  be  perhaps  another  day.' 

**  Dwraio,  H  Unut  rebus  servato  iecundity—PaUadU  Tamia,  11198,  fo.  286. 

*  The  minute  in  the  registers  of  the  privy  council  (pointed  out  to  us  by  Mr. 
Lemon)  is  this : — 

"  A  letter  to  Richard  Topclyfe,  Thomas  Fowler,  and  Rtc.  Skevington,  £a- 
quires,  Doctour  Fletoher,  aiul  Mr.  Wilbraham. 

<*  Upon  infotinatioti  given  us  of  a  lewd  plaie,  that  was  plaied  in  one  of  the 
plaie  bowses  on  the  Bancke  side,  containing  veiy  seditious  and  sclaunderous 
matters,  wee  caused  some  of  the  players  to  be  apprehended  and  comytted  to 
piyson,  whereof  one  of  them  was  not  only  an  actor,  but  a  maker  of  parte  of  the 
said  plaie.  For  as  much  as  yt  ys  thought  meete  that  the  rest  of  the  players  or 
actoars  in  that  matter  shal  be  apprehended,  to  receave  soche  punyshment  as  there 
iewde  and  mutynous  behavior  doth  deserve ;  these  shall  be,  therefore,  to  require 
yow  to  examine  those  of  the  plaiers  that  are  comytted,  whose  names  are  knowne 
to  you,  Mr.  Topclyfe,  what  is  become  of  the  rest  of  theire  fellowes  that  either 
had  their  partes  in  the  devysinge  of  that  sedytious  matter,  or  that  were  actours 
or  plaiers  in  the  same,  what  copies  they  have  given  forth  of  the  said  playe,  and 
to  whome,  and  soch  other  pointes  as  you  shall  thinke  meeto  to  be  denmunded 
of  them  ;  wherein  you  shall  require  of  them  to  deale  trulie,  as  they  will  looks 
to  receave  anie  favour.  Wee  praie  yow  also  to  peruse  soch  papers  as  were 
fownde  in  Nash  his  lodgings,  which  Ferrys,  a  messenger  of  the  Chamber,  shall 
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Before  the  date  of  this  incident  the  companies  of 
yarious  play-houses  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  but 
particularly  at  the  Curtain  and  Theatre  in  Sboreditch, 
had  attracted  attention,  and  given  offence,  by  the  licen- 
tious character  of  their  performances ;  and  the  re- 
gisters of  the  privy  council  show  that  the  magistrates 
had  been  written  to  on  the  28th  July,  1597,  requiring 
that  no  plays  should  be  acted  during  the  summer,  and 
directing,  in  order  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  such  per- 
formances, because  "lewd  matters  were  handled  on 
stages,"  that  the  two  places  abovenamed  should  be 
"  plucked  down  V  The  magistrates  were  also  enjoined 
to  send  for  the  owners  of  "any  other  common  play- 
house "  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  not  only  to  forbid 
performances  of  every  description,  but  "  so  to  deface " 
all  places  erected  for  theatrical  representations,  "as 
they  might  not  be  employed  again  to  such  use."  This 
command  was  given  just  anterior  to  the  production  of 
Nash's  "Isle  of  Dogs,"  which  was  certainly  not  cal- 
culated to  lessen  the  objections  entertained  by  any 
persons  in  authority  about  the  Court. 

The  Blackfriars,  not  being,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  order  of  the  privy  council,  "  a  common  play-house," 
but  what  was  called  a  private  theatre,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  included  in  the  general  ban;  but  as  we 
know  that  similar  directions  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
magistrates  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  they  seem  to  have  produced  no  effect 
upon  the  performances  at  the  Globe  or  the  Rose  upon 

delyver  unto  yow,  and  to  certyfie  us  the  examynations  yon  take.    So  &c.   Green- 
wich, 15.  Aug.  1697." 

From  the  Council  Register. 

Eliz.  No.  13.  p.  346. 
*  We  find  evidence  in  a  satirist  of  the  time,  that  about  this  date  the  Theatre 
was  abandoned,  though  not  "  plucked  down." 

■ "  But  see  yonder 

One,  like  the  unfrequented  Theatre, 
Walkes  in  darke  silence,  and  vast  solitude." 

£dw.  Guilpin's  ''  Skialetheia,"  8vo.  1698.     Sign.  D  6. 
The  theatre,  in  all  probability,  was  not  used  for  pUys  afterwards. 
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the  Bankside.  We  must  attribute  this  circumstancey 
perhaps,  to  the  exercise  of  private  influence ;  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  necessity  of  keeping  some  com- 
panies in  practice,  in  order  that  they  might  be  pre- 
pared to  exhibit,  when  required,  before  the  Queen,  was 
made  the  pretext  for  granting  exclusive  **  licenses*'  to 
the  actors  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  of  the  Lord 
Admiral.  We  know  that  the  Earls  of  Southampton 
and  Rutland,  about  this  date  and  shortly  afterwards, 
were  in  the  frequent  habit  of  visiting  the  theatres*: 
the  f^rl  of  Nottingham  also  seems  to  have  taken  an 
unusual  interest  on  various  occasions  in  favour  of  the 
company  acting  under  his  name,  and  to  the  represent- 
ations of  these  noblemen  we  are,  perhaps,  to  attribute 
the  exemption  of  the  Globe  and  the  Rose  from  the 
operation  of  the  order  'Ho  deface"  all  buildings  adapted 
to  dramatic  representations  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey, 
in  a  manner  that  would  render  them  unfit  for  any  such 
purpose  in  future.  We  have  the  authority  of  the 
registers  of  the  privy  council,  under  date  of  19th  Feb. 
1597-8,  for  stating  that  the  companies  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  of  the  Lord  Admiral  obtained  re- 
newed permission  "  to  use  and  practise  stage-plays,"  in 
order  that  they  might  be  duly  qualified,  if  called 
upon  to  perform  before  the  Queen. 

This  privilege,  as  regards  the  players  of  the  Lord 
Admiral,  seems  the  more  extraordinary,  because  that 
was  the  very  company  which  only  in  the  August  pre- 
ceding had  given  such  offence  by  the  representation  of 
Nash's  *'  Isle  of  Dogs,"  that  its  farther  performance  was 
forbidden,  the  author  and  some  of  the  players  were  ar- 
rested and  sent  to  the  Fleet,  and  vigorous  steps  taken 
to  secure  the  persons  of  other  parties  who  for  a  time 

*  See  VoL  iL  p.  132  of  the  '*  Sidney  Papers,"  where  Rowland  White  tells  Sir 
Bobert  Sidney,  ''My  Lord  Southampton  and  Lord  Rutland  come  not  to  the 
court:  the  one  doth  but  very  seldom.  They  pass  away  the  time  in  London 
merely  in  going  to  pUys  every  day."  This  letter  is  dated  11th  October,  1599, 
and  the  Queen  was  then  at  Nonesuch. 

VOL.  I.  1 
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had  made  tlieir  escape.  It  is  very  likely  that  Nash 
was  the  scape-goat  on  the  occasion,  and  that  the 
chief  blame  was  thrown  upon  him,  although,  in  his 
tract,  before  mentioned,  he  maintains  that  he  was  the 
most  innocent  party  of  all  those  who  were  concerned 
in  the  transaction.  It  seems  evident,  that  in  1598 
there  was  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  some 
members  of  the  Queen's  govemment  to  restrict  drama- 
tic performances,  in  and  near  London,  to  the  servants 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  of  the  Lord  Admiral. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge,  there  was  good  reason  for 
showing  fiivour  to  the  association  with  which  Shake- 
speare was  connected,  because  nothing  has  reached 
us  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
servants  had  incurred  any  displeasure:  if  the  Lord 
Admiral's  servants  were  to  be  permitted  to  continue 
their  performances  at  the  Rose,  it  would  have  been  an 
act  of  the  grossest  injustice  to  have  prevented  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  from  acting  at  the  Globe. 
Accordingly,  we  hear  of  no  interruption,  at  this  date, 
of  the  performances  at  either  of  the  theatres  in  the 
receipts  of  which  Shakespeare  participated. 

To  the  year  1598  inclusive,  only  five  of  his  plays 
had  been  printed,  although  he  had  then  been  connected 
with  the  stage  for  about  twelve  years,  viz.  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  "Richard  11."  and  "Richard  III."  in  1597,  and 
"Love's  Labours  Lost"  and  "Henry  IV."  part  i.  in 
1598*;  but,  as  we  learn  from  indisputable  contempo- 
raneous authority,  he  had  written  seven  others,  besides 
what  he  had  done  in  the  way  of  alteration,  addition, 
and  adaptation.  The  earliest  enumeration  of  Shake- 
speare's dramas  made  its  appearance  in  1598,  in  a  work 

*  It  ifl  doubtful  whether  an  edition  of  **  Titus  Andronicus"  had  not  ap- 
peared as  early  as  1594  (see  Vol.  vi.  p.  272)  ;  but  no  earlier  copy  than  that 
of  1600,  in  the  library  of  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  is  known.  It  is  neeeasary  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  impression  of  ''Romeo  and  Juliet"  in  1597  was  only  a 
mangled  and  mutilated  representation  of  the  state  in  which  the  tx«gedy  came 
Irum  the  hand  of  its  author.    (See  Vol.  vi.  p.  368.) 
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by  Francis  Meres  entitled  "  PaUadis  Tamia^  Wits  Trear 
suiy."  In  a  division  of  this  small  but  thick  volume 
(consisting  of  666  8vo.  pages,  besides  "  The  Table.'*) 
headed  "  A  comparative  discourse  of  our  English  Poets, 
idth  the  Greeke,  Latine  and  Italian  Poets,"  the  author 
inserts  the  following  paragraph,  which  we  extract  pre- 
cisely Bfl  it  stands  in  the  original,  because  it  has  no 
where,  that  we  recollect,  been  quoted  quite  correctly. 

"  As  Plauius  and  Seneca  are  accounted  the  best  for  Comedy  and 
Tragedy  among  the  Latines :  so  Shakespeare  among  y*  English  is 
the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the  stage ;  for  Comedy,  witnes 
his  Getleme  of  Verona,  his  Errors,  his  Loue  labors  lost,  his  Loue 
labours  wonne,  his  Midsummers  night  dreame,  &  his  Merchant  of 
Venice :  for  Tragedy  his  Richard  the  2.  Richard  the  3.  Henry 
the  4.  Kin^  John,  Titus  Andronicus  and  his  Romeo  and  lulitt  *.** 

'  The  following  passages,  in  the  same  diTision  of  ihe  work  of  Meres,  contain 
mention  of  the  name  or  works  of  Shakespeare. 

**  As  the  soule  of  Euphorbus  was  thought  to  line  in  Pythagoras,  so  the  sweete 
wittie  soule  of  Ouid  Hues  in  mellifluous  and  hony-tongued  Shakespeare ;  witnes  his 
VenmM  wad  Adonit,  hiaLucreee^  his  sugred  sonnets  among  hb  priuate  friends  &c." 
foL  281. 

**  As  Epins  Stolo  said,  the  Muses  would  speake  with  Plantus  tongue,  if  they 
would  speak  Latin ;  so  I  say  the  Moses  would  speak  with  Shakespeare's  fine- 
filed  pbraae,  if  they  would  speak  English.*'  fol.  282. 

**  And  as  Horace  saith  of  his,  Exegi  monumentu  cere  perennius,  Regaliq ;  situ 
pynmidona  altiua ;  Quod  non  imber  edax ;  Non  Aquilo  impotens  possit  diruere, 
aut  innamerabilis  annorum  series  et  fuga  temporum  ;  so  say  I  severally  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidneys,  Spencers,  Daniels,  Draytons,  Shakespeares,  and  Warners 
workea."   foL  282. 

**  Aa  Pindarus,  Anacreon,  and  Callimachus  among  the  Greekes,  and  Horace 
and  Catullus  among  the  Latines,  are  the  best  lyrick  poets ;  so  in  this  faculty 
the  best  amog  our  poets  are  Spencer  (who  excelleth  in  all  kinds)  Daniel, 
Drayton,  Shakespeare,  Bretto."  fol.  282. 

**  Am  these  tragicke  poets  flourished  in  Greece,  iEschylus,  Enripedes, 
Sophocles,  Alexander  Aetolus,  Achteus  Erithrifens,  Astydamas  Athenieds, 
ApoUodoms  Tarsensis^  Nicomachus  Phrygius,  Thespis  Atticus,  and  Timon 
ApoUoniates;  and  these  among  the  Latines,  Accius,  M.  Attiltus,  Pomponius 
Seenndus  and  Seneca ;  so  these  are  our  best  for  tragedie  ;  the  Lord  Buckhnrst, 
Doctor  Leg  of  Cambridge,  Dr.  Edes  of  Oxford,  Maister  Edward  Ferris,  the 
Anthour  of  the  Mirrour  for  MagtdraUt,  Mario w,  Peele,  Watson.  Kid,  Shake- 
speare, Drayton,  Cliapman,  Decker,  and  Beniamin  lohnson."  fol.  283. 

**  The  best  poets  for  comedy  among  the  Greeks  are  these :  Menander,  Ari- 
stophanes, Eupolis  Atheniensis  Alexis,  Terius,  Nicostratus,  Amipsias  Atbenien- 
sis,  Anaxadrides  Rhodius,  Aristonymus,  Archippus  Atheniesis,  and  Callias 
AthenieDsiB ;  and  among  the  Latines,  Plautus,  Terence,  Nieuius,  Sext.  Turpi- 
lins,  Licinius  Imbrex,  and  Virgilius  Romanus ;  so  the  best  for  comedy  amongst 
OS  bee  Edward  Earle  of  Oxforde,  Doctor  Gager  of  Oxforde,  Maister  Rowley, 
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Thus  we  see  that  twelve  comedies,  histories,  and 
tragedies  (for  we  have  specimens  in  each  department) 
were  known  as  Shakespeare's  in  the  autumn  of  1598, 
when  the  work  of  Meres  came  from  the  press'.  It  is 
a  remarkable  circumstance,  evincing  strikingly  the 
manner  in  which  the  various  companies  of  actors  of 
that  period  were  able  to  keep  popular  pieces  from 
the  press,  that  until  Shakespeare  had  been  a  writer 
for  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  ten  or  eleven 
years  not  a  single  play  by  him  was  published;  and 
then  four  of  his  first  printed  plays  were  without  his 
name,  as  if  the  bookseller  had  been  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  or  as  if  he  considered  that  the  omission  would  not 
affect  the  sale  :  one  of  them,  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  was 
never  printed  in  any  early  quarto  as  the  work  of  Shake- 
speare, as  will  be  seen  from  our  exact  reprint  of  the 
title-pages  of  the  editions  of  1597,  1599,  and  1609, 
Vol.  vi.  p.  366".     The  reprints  of  "Richard  II.**  and 

once  a  rare  acholler  of  learned  Pembrooke  Hall  in  Cambridge,  Maister  Ed- 
wardes,  one  of  her  Maiesties  Chappell,  eloquent  and  wittie  John  Lilly,  Lodge, 
Gascoyne,  Greene,  Shakespeare,  Thomas  Nash,  Thomas  Heywood,  Anthony 
Mundye,  our  best  plotter,  Chapman,  Porter,  Wilson,  Hathway,  and  Heniy 
Chettle."  fol.  283. 

**  As  these  are  famous  among  the  Greeks  for  elegie,  Melanthus,  Mymnems 
Golophonius,  Olympius  Mysius,  Parthenius  Nic«us,  Philetas  Cous,  Theogenes 
Megarensis,  and  Pigres  Halicamasoeus ;  and  these  among  the  Latinos,  Mec8»- 
nas,  Ouid,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  T.  Valgius,  Cassius  Seuerus,  and  Clodius  Sabi- 
nus ;  so  these  are  the  most  passionate  among  us  to  bewaile  and  bemoane  the 
perplexities  of  loue ;  Henrie  Howard  Earle  of  Surrey,  sir  Thomas  Wyat  the 
elder,  sir  Francis  Brian,  sir  Philip  Sidney,  sir  Walter  Rawley,  sir  £dward 
Dyer,  Spencer,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Shakespeare,  Whetstone,  Gascoyne,  Samuell 
Page  sometime  fellowe  of  Corpus  Qiridi  Colledge  in  Oxford,  Churchyard, 
Bretton,"  fol.  283. 

'  It  was  entered  for  publication  on  the  Stationers'  Registers  in  September, 
1598.  Meres  must  have  written  something  in  verse  which  has  not  reached  our 
day,  because  in  1601  he  was  addressed  by  C.  FifzgeofTrey,  in  his  Ajfanicfyta  a  poet 
and  theologian :  he  was  certainly  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  all  the  poets 
of  his  time,  whatever  might  be  their  department  Fitzgeoffrey  mentions  Meres 
in  company  with  Spenser,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Ben  Jonson,  Sylvester,  Chapman, 
Marston,  &c. 

■  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  "  Henry  V."  first  printed  in  4to,  1600,  and 
again  in  1602,  and  a  third  time  in  1608,  without  the  name  of  Shakespeare. 
However,  this  "  history  **  never  appeared  in  any  thing  like  an  authentic  shape, 
such  as  we  may  suppose  it  came  from  Shakespeare's  pen,  until  it  was  included 
in  the  folio  of  1623. 
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"  Richard  III."  in  1598,  as  before  observed,  have 
Shakespeare's  name  on  the  title-pages,  and  they  were 
issued,  perhaps,  after  Meres  had  distinctly  assigned 
those  "  histories"  to  him. 

It  is  our  conviction,  after  the  most  minute  and 
patient  examination  of,  we  believe,  every  old  im- 
pression, that  Shakespeare  in  no  instance  authorized 
the  publication  of  his  plays^:  we  do  not  consider  even 
''Hamlet"  an  exception,  although  the  edition  of  1604 
was  probably  intended,  by  some  parties  connected  with 
the  theatre,  to  supersede  the  garbled  and  fraudulent 
edition  of  1603:  Shakespeare,  in  our  opinion,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  one  or  with  the  other.  He 
allowed  most  mangled  and  deformed  copies  of  several 
of  his  greatest  works  to  be  circulated  for  many  years, 
and  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  expose  the 
fraud,  which  remained,  in  several  cases,  undetected,  as  far 
as  the  great  body  of  the  public  was  concerned,  until  the 
appearance  of  the  folio  of  1623.  Our  great  dramatist's 
indifference  upon  this  point  seems  to  have  been  shared 
by  many,  if  not  by  most,  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  if 
the  quarto  impression  of  any  one  of  his  plays  be  more 
accurate  in  typography  than  another,  we  feel  satisfied 
that  it  arose  out  of  the  better  state  of  the  manuscript, 
or  the  greater  pains  and  fidelity  of  the  printer. 

We  may  here  point  out  a  strong  instance  of  the 
carelessness  of  dramatic  authors  of  that  period  respect- 
ing the  condition  in  which  their  productions  came  into 
the  world:  others  might  be  adduced  without  much 
difficulty,  but  one  will  be  sufficient.  Before  his 
"Rape  of  Lucrece,"  a  drama  first  printed  in  1608, 
Thomas  Heywood  inserted  an  address  to  the  reader, 
informing  him  (for  it  was  an  exception  to  the  general 

*  It  will  be  oboerred  that  we  confine  this  opinion  to  the  plays,  because  with 
respect  to  the  poems,  especially  **  Venus  and  Adonis  "  and  **  Lucrece,"  we  feel 
quite  as  strongly  convinced  that  Shakespeare,  being  instrumental  in  their 
publication,  and  more  anxious  about  their  correctness,  did  see  at  least  the  first 
editions  through  the  press. 
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rule)  that  he  had  given  his  consent  to  the  publication ; 
but  those  who  have  examined  that  impression,  and  its 
repetition  in  1609,  will  be  aware  that  it  is  full  of  the 
very  grossest  blunders,  which  the  commonest  corrector 
of  the  press,  much  less  the  author,  if  he  had  seen  the 
sheets,  could  not  have  allowed  to  pass.  Nearly  all 
plays  of  that  time  were  most  defectively  printed,  but 
Heywood's  "Rape  of  Lucrece,"  as  it  originally  came 
from  the  press  with  the  author's  imprimatur^  is,  we 
think,  the  worst  specimen  of  typography  that  ever  met 
our  observation'. 

Returning  to  the  important  list  of  twelve  plays  fur- 
nished by  Meres,  we  may  add,  that  although  he  does 
not  mention  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
three  parts  of  "  Henry  VI."  had  been  repeatedly  acted 
before  1598:  we  may  possibly  infer,  that  they  were  not 
inserted  because  they  were  then  well  known  not  to  be 
the  sole  work  of  Shakespeare.  By  "  Henry  IV."  it  is 
most  probable  that  Meres  intended  both  parts  of  that 
"  history."  "  Love's  Labour  s  Won"  has  been  supposed, 
since  the  time  of  Dr.  Farmer,  to  be  "  All's  Well  that 
ends  Well,"  under  a  different  title :  our  notion  is  (see 
vol.  iii.  p.  204)  that  the  original  name  given  to  the 
play  was  "Love's  Labour's  Won;"  and  that,  when  it 
was  revived  with  additions  and  alterations,  in  1605  or 
1606,  it  received  also  a  new  appellation. 

In  connexion  with  the  question  regarding  the  in- 
terest taken  by  Shakespeare  in  the  publication  of  his 

^  We  eannot  wonder  at  the  eiron  in  plays  mirreptitioiisly  procnred  and 
hastily  printed,  which  was  the  case  with  many  impressions  of  that  day.  Upon 
this  point  Ueywood  is  an  unexceptionable  witness,  and  he  tells  us  of  one  of 
his  dramas, 

"  that  some  by  stcnofprapby  drew 

The  plot,  put  it  in  print,  scarce  one  word  true.** 
Other  dramatists  make  the  same  complaint ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  the  practice  so  to  defraud  authors  and  actors,  and  to  palm  wretchedly  dis- 
figured pieces  upon  the  public  as  genuine  and  authentic  works.  It  was,  we  are 
satisfied,  in  this  way  that  Shakespeare's  «  Romeo  and  Juliet,*'  **  Henry  V.,"  and 
•*  Hamlet,"  first  got  out  into  the  world. 
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works,  we  may  notice  the  impudent  fraud  practised  in 
the  year  after  the  appearance  of  the  list  furnished  by 
Meres.  In  1599  came  out  a  collection  of  short  mis- 
cellaneous poems,  under  tlie  title  of  "  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim :"  they  were  all  of  them  imputed,  by  W.  Jag- 
gard  the  printer,  or  by  W.  Leake  the  bookseller,  to 
Shakespeare,  although  some  of  them  were  notoriously 
by  other  poets.  In  the  Introduction  to  our  reprint  of 
this  little  work  (Vol.  viii.  p.  559)  we  have  stated  all  the 
known  particulars  regarding  it;  but  Shakespeare,  as 
far  as  appears  from  any  evidence  that  has  descended 
to  us,  took  no  notice  of  the  trick  played  upon  him : 
possibly  he  never  heard  of  it,  or  if  he  heard  of  it,  left 
it  to  its  own  detection,  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to 
interfere'.  It  serves  to  establish,  what  certainly  could 
not  otherwise  be  doubted,  the  popularity  of  Shake- 
speare in  1599,  and  the  manner  in  which  a  scheming 
printer  and  stationer  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of 
that  popularity. 

Yet  it  is  singular,  if  we  rely  upon  several  coeval  au- 
thorities, how  little  our  great  dramatist  was  about  this 
period  known  and  admired  for  his  plays.  Richard  Barn- 
field  published  his  ^^Encomion  of  Lady  Pecunia,^'  in 
1598,  (the  year  in  which  the  list  of  twelve  of  Shake- 
speare^s  plays  was  printed  by  Meres)  and  from  a  copy 
of  Terses  entitled  "  Remembrance  of  some  English 
Poets^"  we  quote  the  following  notice  of  Shakespeare : 

"  And  Shakespeare  thou,  whose  honey-flowing  vein, 
Pleasing  the  world,  thy  praises  doth  contain, 
l/Vhose  Venus,  and  whose  Liter ece,  sweet  and  chaste, 
Thy  name  in  Fame's  immortal  hook  hath  plac'd ; 
Live  ever  you,  at  least  in  fame  live  ever : 
Well  may  the  hody  die,  but  fame  die  never." 


*  When  **  The  Pasaonate  Pilgrim  "  was  repristed  in  1612,  with  some  addi- 
tional pieces  by  Thomas  Heywood,  that  dramatist  pointed  out  tlie  imposition, 
and  procured  the  cancelling  of  the  title-page  in  which  the  authorship  of  the 
whole  was  assigned  to  Shakespeare. 
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Here  Shakespeare's  popularity,  as  ^  pleasing  the 
world,"  is  noticed  ;  but  the  proofe  of  it  are  not  deriTed 
from  the  stage,  where  his  dramas  were  in  daily  per- 
formance before  crowded  audiences,  but  from  the  suc- 
cess of  his  **  Venus  and  Adonis"  and  "  Lucrece,"  which 
had  gone  through  various  editions.  Precisely  to  the 
same  effect,  but  a  still  stronger  instance,  we  may  refer 
to  a  play  in  which  both  Burbage  and  Kempe  are  intro- 
duced as  characters,  the  one  of  whom  had  obtained 
such  celebrity  in  the  tragic,  and  the  other  in  the  comic 
parts  in  Shakespeare's  dramas :  we  allude  to  **  The 
Return  from  Parnassus,"  which  was  indisputably  acted 
before  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  a  scene  where 
two  young  students  are  discussing  the  merits  of  parti- 
cular poets,  one  of  them  speaks  thus  of  Shakespeare : 

"  Who  loves  AdonU  love  or  Lucreee  rape, 
His  sweeter  verse  contains  heart-robbing  life ; 
Could  but  a  graver  subject  him  content. 
Without  love*s  foolish,  lazy  languishment.*' 

Not  the  most  distant  allusion  is  made  to  any  of  his 
dramatic  productions,  although  the  poet  criticised  by 
the  young  students  immediately  before  Shakespeare 
was  Ben  Jonson,  who  was  declared  to  be  **  the  wittiest 
fellow,  of  a  bricklayer,  in  England,"  but  **a  slow  in- 
Tentor."  Hence  we  might  be  led  to  imagine  that,  even 
down  to  as  late  a  period  as  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  reputation  of  Shakespeare 
depended  rather  upon  his  poems  than  upon  his  plays; 
almost  as  if  productions  for  the  stage  were  not  looked 
upon,  at  that  date,  as  part  of  the  recognised  litera- 
ture of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

New  Place,  or  **  the  great  house/'  in  Stratford,  bought  by  Shakespeare  in  1597* 
RemoTal  of  the  Lord  Admiral's  players  from  the  Bankside  to  the  Fortune 
theatre  in  Cripplegate.  Rivalry  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  and  Lord  Ad- 
miral's company.  Order  in  1600  confining  the  acting  of  phtys  to  the 
Globe  and  Fortune :  the  influence  of  the  two  associations  occupying  those 
theatres.  Disobedience  of  various  companies  to  the  order  of  1600.  Plays 
by  Shakespeare  published  in  1600.  The  **  First  Part  of  the  Life  of  Sir  John 
OldcasUe,"  printed  in  1600,  falsely  imputed  to  Shakespeare,  and  cancelling 
of  the  title-page. 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that,  in  the  document  we 
have  produced,  relating  to  the  quantity  of  corn  and  raalt 
in  Stratford,  it  is  stated  that  William  Shakespeare's 
residence  was  in  that  division  of  the  borough  called 
Chapel-street  ward.  This  is  an  important  circumstance, 
because  we  think  it  may  be  said  to  settle  decisively 
the  disputed  question,  whether  our  great  dramatist  pur- 
chased what  was  known  as  "  the  great  house,"  or  "  New 
Place,"  before,  in,  or  after  1597.  It  was  situated  in 
Chapel-street  ward,  close  to  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  We  are  now  certain  that  he  had  a  house  in 
the  ward  in  February,  1597-8,  and  that  he  had  ten 
quarters  of  com  there ;  and  we  need  not  doubt  that  it 
was  the  dwelling  which  had  been  built  by  Sir  Hugh 
Clopton  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. :  the  Cloptons 
subsequently  sold  it  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Botte^ 
and  he  to  Hercules  Underbill,  who  disposed  of  it  to 
Shakespeare.  We  therefore  find  him,  in  the  beginning 
of  1598,  occupying  one  of  the  best  houses,  in  one  of 
the  best  parts  of  Stratford.  He  who  had  quitted  his 
native  town  about  twelve  years  before,  poor  and  com- 
paratively  friendless,  was  able,   by  the  profits  of  his 

*  Botte  probably  liyed  in  it  in  1664,  when  he  contributed  4f.  to  the  poor 
who  were  afflicted  with  the  plague  :  this  was  the  highest  amount  subscribed, 
the  bailiff  only  giving  3*.  4d.,  and  the  head  alderman  2s,  Sd.    See  p.  Ixxi. 
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own  exertions,  and  the  exercise  of  his  own  talents,  to 
return  to  it,  and  to  establish  his  family  in  more  com- 
fort and  opulence  than,  as  far  as  is  known,  they  had 
ever  before  enjoyed*.  We  consider  the  point  that 
Shakespeare  had  become  owner  of  New  Place  in  or 
before  1 597  as  completely  made  out,  as,  at  such  a  dis- 
tance of  time,  and  with  such  imperfect  information 
upon  nearly  all  matters  connected  with  his  history, 
could  be  at  all  expected'. 

*  That  Shakespeare  was  considered  a  man  who  was  in  a  condition  to  lend 
a  considerable  sam,  in  the  autumn  of  1698,  we  have  upon  the  evidence  of 
Richard  Quyney,  (father  to  Thomas  Qoyney,  who  subsequently  married  Shake- 
speare's youngest  daughter  Judith)  who  then  applied  to  him  for  a  loan  of  S(W., 
equal  to  about  160^.  of  our  present  money,  and  in  terms  which  do  not  indicate 
any  doubt  that  our  poet  would  be  able  to  make  the  advance.  This  application 
is  contained  in  a  letter  which  must  have  been  sent  by  hand,  as  it  unluckily 
contains  no  direction :  it  is  the  only  letter  yet  discovered  addnoaed  to  Shake- 
speare, and  it  was  first  printed  by  Boswell  from  Malone*s  papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  585. 

•♦  Loving  Contryman,  I  am  bolde  of  yo^,  as  of  a  frende,  craveing  yo^'  helpe 
wtb  xxx'b,  uppon  M'  Bushell  &  my  securytee,  or  M^  Myttens  with  me.  M' 
Rosswell  is  not  come  to  London  as  yeate,  &,  I  have  especiall  cawse.  Yo« 
shall  frende  me  muche  in  helpeing  me  out  of  all  the  debeits  I  owe  in  London, 
I  thanok  god,  and  muche  quiet  to  my  mynde  w^b  wolde  not  be  indebited.  I  am 
now  towards  the  Cowrte,  in  hope  y'  answer  for  the  dispatche  of  my  Buysenes. 
Yo*  shall  nether  loose  creddytt  nor  monney  by  me,  the  Lorde  willinge ;  &  nowe 
butt  pswade  yo^c  selfe  soe  as  I  hope  &  yo^  shall  nott  need  to  feare ;  but  with  all 
hartie  thanckfullnes  I  wyll  holde  my  tyme  &,  content  yo^  frend,  &  yf  we  Bar- 
gaine  farther,  yo^  shall  be  the  paie  m'  yo^^^  selfe.  My  tyme  bidds  me  to  hasten 
to  an  ende,  &  soe  I  coinitt  thys  [to]  yo^*^  care  &  hope  of  yo^r  helpe.  I  feare 
I  shall  nott  be  backe  this  night  from  the  Cowrte.  haste,  the  Lorde  be  wtb  ^o* 
Sl  w^  us  all.  amen.     From  the  Bell  in  Carter  Lane,  the  25  October  1598. 

«  Yo^^  in  all  kyndenes, 

**  RrC.  QCTRBY. 

**  To  my  Loveing  good  frend 

A.  contryman  M'  W™ 

Shackes^  tbees." 
The  deficiency  as  regards  the  direction  of  the  letter,  lamented  by  lAalone,  is 
not  of  so  much  importance,  because  we  have  proved  that  Shakespeare  was 
resident  in  Southwark  in  1596  ;  and  he  probably  was  so  in  1598,  becajise  the 
reasons  which,  we  have  supposed,  induced  him  to  take  up  his  abode  there 
would  still  be  in  operation,  in  as  much  force  as  ever. 

*  In  the  garden  of  this  house  it  b  believed  that  Shakespeare  planted  a  mul- 
berry tree,  about  the  year  1609  :  such  is  the  tradition,  and  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  it  is  founded  in  truth.  In  1609,  King  James  waa  anxious  to  intro- 
duce the  mulberry  (which  had  been  imported  about  half  a  century  earlier)  into 
general  cultivation,  and  the  records  in  the  State  Paper  Office  show  that  in  that 
year  letters  were  written  upon  the  subject  to  most  of  the  justices  of  peace 
and  deputy  lieutenants  in  the  kingdom  :  the  plants  were  sold  by  the  State  at  6f. 
the  hundred.     On  the  25th  November,  1809,  935/.  were  paid  out  of  the  public 
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We  apprehend  likewise,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked (p.  Ixxiy),  that  the  confirmation  of  arms  in 
1596,  obtained  as  we  believe  by  William  Shakespeare, 
had  reference  to  the  permanent  and  substantial  settle- 
ment of  his  family  in  Stratford,  and  to  the  purchase  of 
a  residence  there  consistent  with  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  that  family — ^altered  by  its  increased  wealth 
and  consequence,  owing  to  the  success  of  our  great 
poet  both  as  an  actor  and  a  dramatist. 

The  removal  of  the  Lord  Admiral's  players,  under 
Henslowe  and  Alleyn,  from  the  Rose  theatre  on  the 
Bankside,  to  the  new  house  called  the  Fortune,  in 
Golding-lane,  Cripplegate,  soon  after  the  date  to  which 
we  are  now  referring,  rpay  lead  to  the  opinion  that 
that  company  did  not  find  itself  equal  to  sustain  the 
rivalship  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants,  under 
Shakespeare  and  Burbage,  at  the  Globe.  That  theatre 
was  opened,  as  we  have  adduced  reasons  to  believe,  in 
the  spring  of  1595 :  the  Rose  was  a  considerably  older 
building,  and  the  necessity  for  repairing  it  might  enter 
into  the  calculation,  when  Henslowe  and  Alleyn  thought 
of  trying  the  experiment  in  a  different  part  of  the 
town,  and  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  water.  Theatres 
being  at  this  date  merely  wooden  structures,  and  much 
frequented,  they  would  soon  fall  into  decay,  especially 
in  a  marshy  situation  like  that  of  the  Bankside:  so 

pone  for  the  planting  of  mulberry  trees  **  near  the  palace  of  Westminster." 
The  mulberry  tree,  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Shakespeare,  was  in  existence 
up  to  about  the  year  1755  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1742,  Garrick,  Macklin,  and 
Belane  the  actor  (not  Dr.  Delany,  the  friend  of  Swift,  as  Mr.  Dyce,  in  his 
compendious  Memoir,  p.  lix.,  states,)  were  entertained  under  it  by  Sir  Hugh 
Clopton.  New  Place  remained  in  possession  of  Shakespeare's  successors  until 
the  Restoration ;  it  was  then  repurchased  by  the  Clopton  family:  about  1752  it 
was  sold  by  the  executor  of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton  to  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of 
Gastrell,  who,  on  some  offence  taken  at  the  authorities  of  the  borough  of  Strat- 
ford on  the  subject  of  rating  the  house,  pulled  it  down,  and  cut  down  the  mul- 
berry tree.  According  to  a  letter  in  the  Annual  Register  of  1760,  the  wood 
was  bought  by  a  silversmith,  who  "made  many  odd  things  of  it  for  the  curious." 
In  our  time  we  have  seen  as  many  relics,  said  to  have  been  formed  from  this 
one  mulberry  tree,  as  could  hardly  have  been  furnished  by  all  the  mulberry 
trees  in  the  county  of  Warwick. 
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damp  was  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  Globe 
was  surrounded  hj  a  moat  to  keep  it  dry;  and,  although 
we  do  not  find  the  fact  anj  where  stated,  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  Rose  was  similarly  drained.  The  Rose 
was  in  the  first  instance,  and  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  a  house  of  entertainment  with  that  sign, 
and  it  was  converted  into  a  theatre  by  Henslowe  and 
a  grocer  of  the  name  of  Cholmley  about  the  year  1584; 
but  it  seems  to  have  early  required  considerable  repara- 
tions, and  they  might  be  again  necessary  prior  to  1 591), 
when  Henslowe  and  AUeyn  resolved  to  abandon  South- 
wark.  However,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
would  not  have  continued  where  they  were,  recollect- 
ing the  convenient  proximity  of  Paris  Garden,  (where 
bears,  bulls,  &c.  were  baited,  and  in  which  they  were 
also  jointly  interested)  but  for  the  success  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  players  at  the  Globe,  which  had  been 
in  use  four  or  five  years  ^.      Henslowe  and  AUeyn 

^  We  may  be  disposed  to  assign  the  following  lines  to  about  this  period,  or  a 
little  earlier :  they  relate  to  some  theatrical  wager  in  which  Alle}-n,  of  the 
Lord  Admiral's  players,  was,  for  a  part  not  named,  to  be  matched  against 
Kempe,  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants.  By  the  words  "  Will's  new  play," 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  work  by  Shakespeare  was  intended ;  and 
we  know  from  Heywood's  **  Hierarchie  of  the  Blessed  Angels,'*  1635,  that 
Shakespeare  was  constantly  familiarly  called  **  Will."  The  document  is  pre- 
served at  Dulwich,  and  it  was  first  printed  in  the  ''Memoirs  of  Edward 
Alleyn,"  p.  13. 

*  Sweete  Nedde,  nowe  wynne  an  other  wager 

For  thine  old  frende,  and  fellow  stager. 

Tarlton  himselfe  thou  doest  exoell, 

And  Bentley  beate,  and  conquer  Knell, 

And  now  shall  Kempe  orecome  as  weUL 

The  moneyes  downe,  the  place  the  Hope ; 

Phillippes  shall  hide  his  head  and  Pope. 

Feare  not,  the  victorie  is  thine ; 

Thou  still  as  macheles  Ned  shall  shyne. 

If  Roecius  Richard  foames  and  fumes, 

The  Globe  shall  have  but  emptie  roomea, 

If  thou  doest  act ;  and  Willes  newe  playe 

Shall  be  rehearst  some  other  daye. 

Consent,  then,  Nedde ;  do  us  this  grace : 

Thou  cannot  faile  in  anie  case ; 

For  in  the  triall,  come  what  maye, 

All  sides  shall  brave  Ned  Allin  saye." 
By  ''Roscius  Richard"  the  writer  of  these  lines,  who  was  the  backer  <•/ 
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seem  to  have  found,  that  neither  their  plays  nor  their 
players  could  stand  the  competition  of  their  rivals,  and 
they  accordingly  removed  to  a  vicinity  where  no  play- 
house had  previously  existed 

The  Fortune  theatre  was  commenced  in  Golding 
Lane,  Cripplegate,  in  the  year  1599,  and  finished 
in  1600,  and  thither  without  delay  Henslowe  and 
Alleyn  transported  their  whole  dramatic  establishment, 
strengthened  in  the  spring  of  J  602  by  the  addition 
of  that  great  and  popular  comic  performer,  William 
Kempe\  The  association  at  the  Globe  was  then  left  in 
almost  undisputed  possession  of  the  Bankside.  There 
were,  indeed,  occasional,  and  perhaps  not  unfrequent, 
performances  at  the  Rose,  (although  it  had  been 
stipulated  with  the  public  authorities  that  it  should  be 
pulled  down,  if  leave  were  given  for  the  construction 
of  the  Fortune)  as  well  as  at  the  Hope  and  the  Swan, 
but  not  by  the  regular  associations  which  had  previously 
occupied  them ;  and  after  the  Fortune  was  opened,  the 
speculation  there  was  so  profitable,  that  the  Lord  Ad- 
miral's players  had  no  motive  for  returning  to  their  old 
quarters'. 

The  members  of  the  two  companies  belonging  to 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  to  the  Lord  Admiral  appear 
to  have  possessed  so  much  influence  in  the  summer  of 

Alleyn  against  Kempe,  could  have  meant  nobody  but  Richard  Burbage.  It 
will  be  recollected,  that  not  very  long  afterwards  Kempe  became  a  member  of 
the  sasodation  of  which  Alleyn  was  the  leader,  and  quitted  tliat  to  which  Shake- 
speare and  Burbage  were  attached.  It  is  possible  that  this  wager,  and  Kempe's 
success  in  it,  led  Alleyn  and  Henslowe  to  hold  out  inducements  to  him  to  join 
them  in  their  undertaking  at  the  Fortune.  Upon  this  point,  however,  we  have 
no  other  evidence,  tlian  the  mere  fact  that  Kempe  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

*  After  his  return  from  Rome,  where  he  was  seen  in  the  autumn  of  1001. 

*  It  was  at  the  Fortune  that  Alleyn  seems  to  have  realised  so  much  money  in 
the  few  first  years  of  the  undertaking,  that  he  was  able  in  Nov.  1604  to  purchase 
the  manor  of  Kennington  for  £1065,  and  in  the  next  year  the  manor  of  Lewisham 
and  Dulwich  for  £6000.  These  two  sums,  in  money  of  the  present  day,  would 
be  equal  to  at  least  £25,000  ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  for  Dulwich,  Alleyn 
only  paid  £2000  down,  while  the  remaining  sum  was  left  upon  mortgage.  In 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  theatrical  speculations  generally 
■eem  to  have  been  highly  lucrative.  See  "  The  Alleyn  Papers,"  (printed  by  the 
Shakespeare  Society,)  p.  xiv. 
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1600,  that  (backed  perhaps  by  the  puritanical  zeal  of 
those  who  were  unfriendly  to  all  theatrical  perform- 
ances) they  obtained  an  order  from  the  privy  council, 
dated  22d  June,  that  no  other  public  play-houses 
should  be  permitted  but  the  Globe  in  Surrey,  and  the 
Fortune  in  Middlesex.  Nevertheless,  the  privy  council 
registers,  where  this  order  is  inserted,  also  contain 
distinct  evidence  that  it  was  not  obeyed,  even  in  May 
1601 ;  for  on  the  10th  of  that  month  the  Lords  wrote 
to  certain  magistrates  of  Middlesex  requiring  them  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  performance  of  a  play  at  the  Curtain, 
in  which  were  introduced  ''  some  gentlemen  of  good 
desert  and  quality,  that  are  yet  alive,*"  but  saying 
nothing  about  the  closing  of  the  house,  although  it 
was  open  in  defiance  of  the  imperative  command  of 
the  preceding  year.  We  know  also  upon  other  testi- 
mony, that  not  only  the  Curtain,  but  theatres  on  the 
Bankside,  besides  the  Globe,  (where  performances  were 
allowed)  were  then  in  occasional  use.  It  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume, therefore,  that  the  order  of  the  22d  June,  1600, 
was  never  strictly  enforced,  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable circumstances  of  the  times  is,  the  little  atten- 
tion, as  regards  theatricals,  that  appears  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  absolute  authority  of  the  court.  It  seems 
exactly  as  if  restrictive  measures  had  been  adopted  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  importunity  of  particular  indi- 
viduals, but  that  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  persons  in  authority  to  carry  them  into  execution. 
Such  was  probably  the  fact ;  for  a  year  and  a  half  after 
the  order  of  the  22d  June  had  been  issued  it  was 
renewed,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  with  just  as  little 
effect  as  before'. 

Besides  the  second  edition  of  ''Romeo  and  Juliet" 
in  1599,  (which  was  most  likely  printed  from  a  play- 

'  See  <<  Hist.  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage/'  Vol.  i.  p.  316,  where  the 
particulars,  which  are  here  necesurily  briefly  and  summarily  dismissed,  sre 
given  in  detail. 
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house  manuscript,  being  Terj  different  from  the  muti- 
lated and  manufactured  copy  of  1597)  five  plays  by 
our  great  dramatist  found  their  way  to  the  press  in 
1600,  viz.  "Titus  Andronicus,"  (which  as  we  have  be- 
fore remarked  had  probably  been  originally  published 
in  1594)  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream',"  "  Henry  IV."  part  ii.,  and  "  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing."  The  last  only  was  not  men- 
tioned by  Meres  in  1598;  and  as  to  the  periods  when 
we  may  suppose  the  others  to  have  been  written,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  our  several  Introductions, 
where  we  have  given  the  existing  information  upon 
the  subject.     "  The  Chronicle  History  of  Henry  V." 

*  The  clothing  of  Snag  the  joiner  in  a  ''  lion's  fell "  in  this  play,  Act  v.  sc.  1, 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  460),  seems  to  have  suggested  the  humorous  speech  to  King  James 
at  Linlithgow,  on  30th  Jnne  IGl?*  eight  lines  of  which  only  are  given  in 
Nichols's  <<Progreaae8"  of  that  monarch.  Vol.  iti.  p.  326.  The  whole  address,  of 
twenty-two  lines,  exists  in  the  State  Paper  oflBce,  where  it  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Lemon.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  original  MS.  which  was  pUoed  at  the 
time  m  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  as  it  is  a  cariosity  we  subjoin  it. 

^  A  moveing  engine,  representing  a  fountaine,  and  running  wine^  came  to  the 
gate  of  the  towne,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  lyon,  and  in  the  lyon  a  man,  who 
delivered  this  learned  speech  to  his  majestie. 

^'Most  royall  sir,  heere  I  doe  you  beseech, 

Who  are  a  lyon,  to  hear  a  lyon's  speech  : 

A  miracle ;  for  since  the  dayes  of  iEsop, 

Till  OUT9,  noe  lyon  yet  his  voice  did  hois-up 

To  such  a  Majestie.     Then,  King  of  Men, 

The  king  of  beasts  speaks  to  thee  from  his  denn, 

A  fountaine  nowe.    That  lyon,  which  was  ledd 

By  Androdus  through  Roome,  had  not  a  head 

More  rationall  then  this,  bredd  in  this  nation, 

Whoe  in  thy  presence  warbleth  this  oration. 

For  though  he  beer  inclosed  bee  in  plaister. 

When  he  was  free  he  was  this  townes  school-master. 

This  Well  you  see,  is  not  that  Arethusa, 

The  Nymph  of  Sicile :  Noe,  men  may  carous  a 

Health  of  the  plump  Lyceos,  noblest  grapes. 

From  these  faire  conduits,  and  tume  drunk  like  apes. 

This  second  spring  I  keep,  as  did  that  dragon 

Hesperian  apples.    And  nowe,  sir,  a  plagne  on 

This  your  poore  towne,  if  to't  you  bee  not  welcome  ! 

But  whoe  can  doubt  of  this,  when,  loe !  a  Well  come 

Is  nowe  unto  the  gate  t    I  would  say  more. 

But  words  now  failing,  dare  not,  least  I  roare." 
The  eight  lines  in  Nichols's  "  Progresses  of  James  I."  are  from  Drummond's 
Poems,  and  there  can  be  little  donbt  that  the  whole  speech  was  from  his  pen. 
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also  came  out  in  the  same  year,  but  witboat  the  name 
of  Shakespeare  upon  the  title-page,  and  it  is,  if  possible, 
a  more  imperfect  and  garbled  representation  of  the  play, 
as  it  proceeded  from  the  author^s  pen,  than  the  ^  Romeo 
and  Juliet"  of  1597.  Whether  any  of  the  managers  of 
theatres  at  this  date  might  not  sometimes  be  concerned 
in  selling  impressions  of  dramas,  we  haTe  no  sufficient 
means  of  deciding ;  but  we  do  not  believe  it,  and  we  are 
satisfied  that  dramatic  authors  in  general  were  content 
with  disposing  of  their  plays  to  the  several  companies, 
and  looked  for  no  emolument  to  be  derived  from  pub- 
lication'. We  are  not  without  something  like  proof 
that  actors  now  and  then  sold  their  parts  in  plays  to 
booksellers,  and  thus,  by  the  combination  of  them  and 
other  assistance,  editions  of  popular  plays  were  surrepti- 
tiously printed. 

We  ought  not  to  pass  over  without  notice  a  circum- 
stance which  happened  in  1600,  and  is  connected  with 
the  question  of  the  authorized  or  unauthorized  publica- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  plays.  In  that  year  a  quarto 
impression  of  a  play,  called  "  The  first  part  of  the  true 
and  honourable  History  of  the  Life  of  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,  the  good  Lord  Cobham,"  came  out,  on  the  title- 
page  of  which  the  name  of  William  Shakespeare  ap- 
peared at  length.  We  find  by  Henslowe's  Diary  that 
this  drama  was  in  fact  the  authorship  of  four  poets, 
Anthony  Munday,  Michael  Drayton,  Robert  Wilson  and 
Richard  Hathway;  and  to  attribute  it  to  Shakespeare 
was  evidently  a  mere  trick  by  the  bookseller,  T[homa8] 
P[avier],  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  bought  as  his 
work.  Malone  remarked  upon  this  fraud,  but  be  was 
not  aware,  when  he  wrote,  that  it  had  been  detected 
and  corrected  at  the  time,  for  since  his  day  more  than 

'It  was  a  charge  against  Robert  Greene,  that,  driyen  by  the  pressure  of 
necessity,  he  had  on  one  occasion  raised  money  by  making  **  a  double  sale  **  of 
his  pUy  called  **  Orlando  Forioso,"  1594,  first  to  the  players  and  afterwaids  to 
the  press.  Sach  may  hare  been  the  £m^  but  U  was  unquestionably  an  ezeeptaoB 
to  the  ordinary  rule. 
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one  copy  of  the  "First  Part,  &c.  of  Sir  John  Old- 
castle''  has  come  to  light,  upon  the  title-page  of 
which  no  name  is  to  be  foond,  the  bookseller  appa- 
rently haying  been  compelled  to  cancel  the  leaf  con- 
taining it.  From  the  indifference  Shakespeare  seems 
uniformly  to  have  displayed  on  matters  of  the  kind, 
we  may,  possibly,  conclude  that  the  cancel  was  made 
at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  four  poets  who  were  the 
real  authors  of  the  play ;  but  we  have  no  means  of 
speaking  decisively  upon  the  point,  and  the  step  may 
have  been  in  some  way  connected  with  the  objection 
taken  by  living  members  of  the  Oldcastle  family  to  the 
name,  which  had  been  assigned  by  Shakespeare  in  the 
first  instance  to  Falstaff '^ 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Df^ath  of  John  Shakespeare  in  l(i01.  Performance  of  "  Twelfth  Night  " 
in  February,  1602.  Anecdote  of  Shakespeare' and  Burbage :  Manning- 
ham's  Diary  in  the  British  Musenm  the  authority  for  it  **  Othello/'  acted 
by  Burbage  and  others  at  the  Lord  Keeper's  in  August,  1602.  Death  of 
l^izabethy  and  Anrival  of  James  I.  at  Theobalds.  English  actors  in  Scot- 
hnd  in  1589,  and  again  in  1599,  1600,  and  1601 :  large  rewards  to  them. 
The  freedom  of  Aberdeen  conferred  in  1601  upon  Laurence  Fletcher,  the 
leader  of  the  English  company  in  Scotland.  Probability  that  Shakespeare 
nerer  was  in  Scotland. 

The  father  of  our  great  poet  died  in  the  autumn  of 
1601,  and  he  was  buried  at  Stratford-upon-Ayon'.  He 
seems  to  have  left  no  will,  and  if  he  possessed  any  pro- 
perty, in  land  or  houses,  not  made  over  to  his  family, 
we  know  not  how  it  was  divided.  Of  the  eight 
children  which   his   wife,   Mary  Arden,  had  brought 

>•  See  the  Introduction  to  <<  Henry  IV."  Part  I.  Vol.  iv.  p.  220. 
>  On  the  8th  September,  as  we  find  by  the  subsequent  entry  in  the  parish 
register: — 

«  1601.  Sqftemlr.  8.    Jf^  JohalSti  Shabpwe." 
VOL.  I.  m 
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him,  the  following  were  then  alive,  and  might  be  present 
at  the  fimeral : — William,  Gilbert,  Joan,  Richard,  and 
Edmund.  The  later  years  of  John  Shakespeare  (who, 
if  bom  in  1530  as  Malone  supposed,  was  in  his 
seventy-first  year)  were  doubtless  easy  and  comfortable, 
and  the  prosperity  of  his  eldest  son  must  have  placed 
him  beyond  the  reach  of  pecuniary  difficulties. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  IGO'i,  we  meet  with  one  of 
those  rare  facts  which  distinctly  show  how  uncertain 
all  conjecture  must  be  respecting  the  date  when  Shake- 
speare's dramas  were  originally  written  and  produced. 
Malone  and  Tyrwhitt,  in  1 790, conjectured  that  **Twelfth 
Night"  had  been  written  in  1614:  in  his  sec<Hid  edi- 
tion Malone  altered  it  to  1607,  and  Chalmers,  weigh- 
ing the  evidence  in  favour  of  one  date  and  of  the  other, 
thought  neither  correct,  and  fixed  upon  1613^  an 
opinion  in  which  Dr.  Drake  fully  concurred*.  The 
truth  is,  that  we  have  irrefragable  evidence,  from  an 
eye-witness,  of  its  existence  on  2nd  February,  1602, 
when  it  was  played  at  the  Reader's  Feast  in  the 
Middle  Temple.  This  eye-witness  was  a  barrister  of  the 
name  of  Manningham,  who  left  a  Diary  behind  him, 
which  has  been  preserved  in  the  British  Museum ;  but 
as  we  have  inserted  his  account  of  the  plot  in  our  In- 
troduction to  the  comedy,  (Vol.  iii.  p.  317)  no  more  is 
required  here,  than  a  mere  mention  of  the  circumstance. 
However,  in  another  part  of  the  same  manuscript  \  he 
gives  an  anecdote  of  Shakespeare  and  Burbage>  which 
we  quote,  without  farther  remark  than  that  it  has 
been  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  authority  <^  Nicho- 
las Tooley ',  but  on  looking  at  the  original  record  again, 
we  doubt  whether  it  came  from  any  such  source.  A 
''Mr.  Towse"  is  repeatedly  introduced  as  a  person 

*  Supplemental  Apology,  &c.  p.  467. 
'  Shakspeare  and  his  'HmeB,  vol.  U.  p.  262. 
«  MS.  Harl.  No.  5363. 

«  Hist  of  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,  vol.  i.  p.  331.  The  ChristiaB 
name  is  wanting  in  the  Harl.  MS. 
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from  whom  Manningham  derived  information,  and  that 
name,  thongh  blotted,  seems  to  be  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  paragraph,  certainly  without  the  addition  of  any 
Christian  name.  This  circumstance  may  make  some 
difference  as  regards  the  authenticity  of  the  story, 
because  we  know  not  who  Mr.  Towse  might  be,  while 
we  are  sure  that  Nicholas  Tooley  was  a  fellow-actor  in 
the  same  company  as  both  the  individuals  to  whom  the 
story  relates.  At  the  same  time  it  was,  very  possibly, 
a  mere  invention  of  too  "  roguish  players,**  originating, 
as  was  often  the  case,  in  some  older  joke,  and  applied 
to  Shakespeare  and  Burbage,  because  their  Christian 
names  happened  to  be  William  and  Richard*. 

Elizabeth,  from  the  commencement  of  her  reign 
seems  to  have  extended  her  personal  patronage,  as  well 
as  her  public  countenance,  to  the  drama ;  and  scarcely 
a  Christmas  or  a  Shrovetide  can  be  pointed  out  during 
the  forty-five  y^ars  she  occupied  the  throne,  when 
there  were  not  dramatic  entertainments,  either  at 
Whitehall,  Greenwich,  Nonesuch,  Richmond,  or  Wind- 
sor. The  latest  visit  she  paid  to  any  of  her  nobility 
in  the  country  was  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Thomas 
Egerton,  at  Harefield,  only  nine  or  ten  months  before 

•  See"  Hist.  EngLDraoLPoetiy  and  the  Stage.^ToLi  p.  331.  The  writer 
of  that  work  thus  introduoea  the  anecdote : — "  If  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries, 
I  have  been  nnincky  enough  (I  may  perhaps  say)  to  find  anything  which  repre- 
sents our  great  dramatist  in  a  less  favourable  light,  as  a  human  being  with 
human  infirmities,  I  may  lament  it,  but  I  do  not  therefore  feel  myself  at  liberty 
to  eoneeal  and  suppress  the  het,**    The  anecdote  is  this. 

"  Upon  a  tyme  when  Burbage  played  Rich.  3,  there  was  a  citizen  grew  ao 
fiune  in  liking  with  him,  that  before  shoe  went  fiiom  the  play,  shee  appointed 
him  to  come  that  night  unto  her,  by  the  name  of  Bich.  ^e  3.  Shakespeare, 
OTerfaearing  their  conclusion,  went  befoiv,  was  entertained,  and  at  his  game  ere 
Burbage  came.  Then,  meBsage  being  Inoaght,  that  Rich,  the  3.  was  at  the 
dore,  Shakespeare  caused  retume  to  be  made,  that  William  the  Conqueror  was 
bdors  Ri^.  the  S.    Shakespeare's  name  Willm." 

This  story  may  be  a  piece  of  acandal,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Burbage 
was  the  original  Richard  III.  As  to  the  custom  of  ladies  inyiting  players 
home  to  supper,  see  Middleton's  **  Mad  World,  my  Masters,"  Act.  y.  sc.  2,  in 
**  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,"  last  edit.  The  players,  in  turn,  sometimes  invited  the 
ladies,  as  we  find  by  Field's  **  Amends  for  Ladies,"  Act  iii.  sc.  4,  in  the  supple- 
mentvy  volume  to  "*  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,"  published  in  1829. 

m2 
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her  death,  and  it  was  upon  this  occasion,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  August,  1602,  that  "Othello'"  (having 
been  got  up  for  her  amusement,  and  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's players  brought  down  to  the  Lord  Keeper's 
seat  in  Hertfordshire  for  the  purpose)  was  represented 
before  her.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  preceding  one 
respecting  "Twelfth  Night,"  all  that  we  positively 
learn  is  that  such  drama  was  performed,  and  we  are 
left  to  infer  that  it  was  a  new  play  from  other  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  it  was  castomary 
on  such  festivities  to  exhibit  some  drama  that,  as  a 
novelty,  was  then  attracting  public  attention.  Hence  we 
are  led  to  believe,  that  "  Twelfth  Night"  (not  printed 
until  it  formed  part  of  the  folio  of  1623)  was  written 
at  the  end  of  1600,  or  in  the  beginning  of  1601 ;  and 
that  "Othello"  (first  published  in  4to,  1622,)  came 
from  the  author's  pen  about  a  year  afterwards. 

In  the  memorandum  ascertaining  the  performance  of 
"Othello"  at  Harefield,  the  company  by  which  it  was 
represented  is  called  "Burbages  Players,"  that  desig- 
nation arising  out  of  the  &ct,  that  he  was  looked 
upon  as  the  leader  of  the  association:  he  was  cer- 
tainly its  most  celebrated  actor,  and  we  find  from 
other  sources  that  he  was  the  representative  of  "the 
Moor  of  Venice  •."     Whether  Shakespeare  had  any 


'  See  the  *<  Introdnetion  "  to  <*  Othello/'  Vol  yil  p.  493.  Also  **  The  Egerton 
Papers,"  printed  by  the  Camden  Society,  1840,  p.  34a 

*  On  p.  cxii.  note  6,  we  have  inserted  the  names  of  some  of  the  principal 
characters,  in  plays  of  the  time,  sustained  by  Borbage,  as  they  are  given  in 
the  Epitaph  upon  his  death,  in  1619.  Our  readers  may  like  to  see  the  manner 
in  which  these  characters  are  spoken  of  by  the  contemporaneous  yersifier. 
The  production  opens  with  this  couplet : — 

"  Some  skilful  limner  help  me,  if  not  so, 
Some  sad  tragedian  to  express  my  woe ;" 
which  certainly  does  not  promise  much  in  the  way  of  excellence  ;  but  the  enu* 
meration  of  parts  is  all  that  is  Yaluabte,  and  it  is  this : — 

^  No  more  young  Hamlet,  though  but  scant  of  breath, 
Shall  cry,  Revenge  1  for  his  dear  father's  death : 
Poor  Romeo  never  more  shall  tears  beget 
For  Jaliet's  love,  and  cruel  Capulet : 
Harry  shall  not  be  seen  as  King  or  Prince, 
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and  what  part  in  the  tragedy,  either  then  or  upon  other 
occasion,  is  not  known;  but  we  do  not  think  any 
argument,  one  way  or  the  other,  is  to  be  drawn  from 
the  iact  that  the  company,  when  at  Harefield,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  under  his  immediate  government. 
Whether  he  was  or  was  not  one  of  the  "  players"  in 
"Othello,''  in  August  1602,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  as  an  actor,  and  moreover  as  one  "  excellent  in  his 
quality,"  he  must  have  been  often  seen  and  applauded 
by  Elizabeth.  Chettle  informs  us  after  her  death,  in  a 
passage  already  quoted,  that  she  had  "  opened  her  royal 
ear  to  his  lays ;"  but  this  was  obviously  in  his  capacity 
of  dramatist,  and  we  have  no  direct  evidence  to  esta- 
blish that  Shakespeare  had  ever  performed  at  Court'. 

They  died  with  thee,  dear  Dick, — 

Not  to  rcTive  agam.    Jeronimo 

Shall  cease  to  mourn  his  eon  Horatio. 

They  cannot  call  thee  trova  thy  naked  bed 

By  horrid  outcry ;  and  Antonio's  dead. 

Edward  shall  lack  a  representatire ; 

And  Crookbaek,  as  befits,  shall  cease  to  live. 

Tyrant  Macbeth,  with  unwash'd  bloody  hand, 

We  vainly  now  may  hope  to  understand. 

Bnitus  and  Marcius  henceforth  must  be  dumb. 

For  ne'er  thy  like  upon  our  stage  shall  come, 

To  charm  the  faculty  of  ears  and  eyes, 

Unless  we  could  command  the  dead  to  rise. 

Vindex  is  gone,  and  what  a  loss  was  he  1 

Frankford,  Bnchiano,  and  Maleyole. 

Heart-broke  Phikster,  and  Amintas  too. 

Are  lost  for  ever,  with  the  red-hair'd  Jew, 

Which  sought  the  bankrupt  Merchant's  pound  of  flesh. 

By  woman-lawyer  caught  in  his  own  mesh.  *  *  • 

And  his  whole  action  he  would  change  with  ease 

From  ancient  Lear  to  youthful  Perides. 

But  let  me  not  forget  one  chiefest  part 

Wherein,  beyond  the  rest,  he  mov'd  the  heart ; 

The  grieved  Moor,  made  jealous  by  a  slave. 

Who  sent  his  wife  to  fill  a  timeless  grave, 

Then  slew  himself  upon  the  bloody  bed. 

All  these,  and  many  more,  with  him  are  dead,'*  &e. 
The  MS.  from  which  the  above  lines  are  copied  seems,  at  least  in  one  place, 
defeetire,  but  it  might  be  cured  by  the  addition  of  the  words, "  and  not  long 
aioee.'*    See  also  Vol.  vii.  p.  494,  for  a  ballad  on  Burbage's  Othello. 

*  A  balkd  was  published  on  the  death  of  ElisEabeth,  in  the  oonmienoement  of 
which  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Tliomas  Qreene,"  author  of  "  A  Poet's 
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James  I.  reached  Theobalds,  in  his  joumej  from 
Edinburgh  to  London,  on  the  7th  May,  1603.  Before 
he  quitted  his  own  capital  he  had  had  yarious  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing  the  performances  of  English 
actors ;  and  it  is  an  interesting,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  difficult  question,  whether  Shakespeare  had  ever 
appeared  before  him,  or,  in  other  woids,  whether  oor 
great  dramatist  had  >3ver  visited  Scotland  ?  We  have 
certainly  no  affirmative  testimony  upon  the  pointy 
beyond  what  may  be  derived  from  some  passages  in 
**  Macbeth,"  descriptive  of  particular  loeidities,  with 
which  passages  our  readers  must  be  familiar :  there  is, 
however,  ample  room  for  conjecture ;  and  although,  on 
the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  never 
north  of  the  Tweed,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  company 
to  which  he  belonged,  or  a  part  of  it,  had  performed 
in  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  and  doubtless  in  some 
intermediate  places.  We  will  briefly  state  the  existing 
proofs  of  this  fact. 

The  year  1599  has  been  commonly  supposed  the 
earliest  date  at  which  an  association  of  English  actors 
was  in  Scotland ;  but  it  can  be  shown  beyond  contrar 
diction  that  **  her  Majesty's  players,"  meaning  those  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  were  in  Ekiinburgh  ten  years  earlier'. 
In  1589,  Ashby,  the  ambassador  extraordinary  from 

Vinon  and  a  Prince's  Glorie,"  4to,  IW3,  were  called  upon  to  contribute  some 
Tenes  in  honour  of  the  htte  Queen : 

**  You  poeta  aU,  braye  Shakespeare,  Johnson,  Greene, 
Bestow  your  time  to  write  for  England's  Queene,  &c. 
Excepting  for  this  notiee  of  **  hnre  Shakespean,"  the  production  is  utteriy 
contemptible,  and  must  haye  been  the  work  of  some  of  the  *  gobliuB  and  nnder- 
eWes"  of  poetry,  who,  according  to  a  poem  in  H.  Chettle's  ^  England's  Mourning 
Garment,"  had  put  forth  upon  the  ocearion  ^  rude  rfaimes,  and  metres  reason- 
less." 

>  Between  September,  1588,  and  September,  1500,  Queen  ESizabeih  had 
sent,  as  a  present  to  the  young  King  of  Scotland  on  his  marriage,  a  splendid 
mask,  with  all  the  necessary  appurtenances,  and  we  find  it  charged  for  in  the 
accounts  of  the  departmoit  of  the  revels  for  that  period.  See  "  Hist,  of  Ed^ 
Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,"  voL  L  p.  270.  It  i»  most  likely  that  the  acton 
from  Londoa  accompanied  this  gift 
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England  to  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  thus  writes  to  Lord 
Burghlej,  under  date  of  the  22d  October : — 

"  My  Lord  Bodiw[ell]  begins  to  shew  himself  willing  and  ready 
to  do  her  Majesty  any  service,  and  desires  hereafter  to  be  thought  of 
as  he  shall  deserve :  he  sheweth  great  kindness  to  our  nation,  using 
her  Majesties  Players  and  Canoniers  with  all  courtesie  '•'* 

In  1589,  the  date  of  Ashb/s  dispatch,  Shakespeare 
had  quitted  Stratford  about  three  years,  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  company  was  intended  to  be  designated  as 
"her  Majesty's  players/'  It  is  an  admitted  feet,  that 
in  1583  the  Queen  selected  twelve  leading  performers 
from  the  theatrical  servants  of  some  of  her  nobility,  and 
they  were  afterwards  called  "  her  Majesty's  players  ;*• 
and  we  also  now  know,  that  in  1590  the  Queen  had 
two  companies  acting  under  her  name' :  in  the  autumn 
of  the  preceding  year,  it  is  likely  that  one  of  these  asso- 
ciations had  been  sent  to  the  Scottish  capital  for  the 
amusement  of  the  young  king,  and  the  company  formed 
in  1583  may  have  been  divided  into  two  bodies  for  this 
express  purpose.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  "  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,**  established  that  a  body  of  come- 
dians was  in  Perth  in  June,  1589;  and  althpugh  we 
are  without  evidence  that  they  were  English  players, 
we  may  feirly  enough  assume  that  they  were  the  same 
company  spoken  of  by  Ashby,  as  having  been  used 
courteously  by  Lord  Bothwell  in  the  October  following. 
We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  names  of  any  of 
the  players,  nor  indeed,  excepting  the  leaders  Laneham 
and  Dutton,  can  we  state  who  were  the  members  of 
the  Queen's  two  companies  in  1590.  Shakespeare 
might  be  one  of  them ;  but  if  he  were,  he  might  not 


'  From  MS.  Harl.  4^7)  being  copies  of  despatches  from  Mr.  Ashby  to  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  Council  in  London.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  N.  Hill  for 
directing  our  attention  to  this  curious  notice. 

*  See  Mr.  P.  Cunningham's  ^  Extracts  from  the  Revels'  Accounts,"  (printed 
for  the  Shakespeare  Society,)  p.  xxxiL ;  and  this  vol.,  p.  xxxvii. 
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belong  to  that  division  of  the  company  which  was  dis- 
patched to  Scotland. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  English  actors,  hav- 
ing found  their  way  north  of  the  Tweed  in  1589,  would 
speedily  repeat  their  visit;  but  the  next  we  hear  of  them 
is,  not  until  after  a  long  interval,  in  the  autumn  of 

1599,  The  public  records  of  Scotland  show  that  in 
October,  1599,  (exactly  the  same  season  as  that  in 
which,  ten  years  earlier,  they  are  spoken  of  by  Ashby) 
43/.  6^.  8rf.  were  delivered  to  "  his  Higness'  self,"  to  be 
given  to  ''  the  English  comedians  f'  in  the  next  month 
they  were  paid  41/.  12^.  at  various  times.  In  Decem- 
ber they  received  no  less  than  333/.  6^.  8d. ;  in  April, 

1600,  10/.;  and  in  December,  1601,  the  royal  bounty 
amounted  to  400/.* 

Thus  we  see,  that  English  players  were  in  Scotland 
from  October,  1599,  to  December,  1601,  a  period  of 
more  than  two  years ;  but  still  we  are  without  a  par- 
ticle of  proof  that  Shakespeare  was  one  of  the  associa- 
tion. We  cannot,  however,  entertain  a  doubt  that 
Laurence  Fletcher,  (whose  name,  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, stands  first  in  the  patent  granted  by  King 
James  on  his  arrival  in  London)  was  the  leader  of  the 
association  which  performed  in  Edinburgh  and  else- 
where, because  it  appears  from  the  registers  of  the 
town  council  of  Aberdeen,  that  on  the  9th  October, 

1601,  the  English  players  received  32  marks  as  a  gra- 
tuity, and  that  on  22d  October  the  freedom  of  the  city 
was  conferred  upon  Laurence  Fletcher,  who  is  especially 
styled  "  comedian  to  his  Majesty."  The  company  had 
arrived  in  Aberdeen,  and  had  been  received  by  the 
public  authorities,  under  the  sanction  of  a  special  letter 
from  James  VI. ;  and,  although  they  were  in  fie^ct  the 
players  of  the  Queen  of  England,  they  might  on  this 

*  For  these  particQlan  of  payments,  and  wmie  other  points  connected  with 
them,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Laing,  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  made  extensive 
and  valoable  collections  for  a  history  of  the  Stage  in  Scotland. 
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account  be  deemed  and  treated  as  the  players  of  the 
King  of  Scotland. 

Our  chief  reason  for  thinking  it  unlikely  that  Shake- 
speare would  have  accompanied  his  fellows  to  Scot- 
land, at  all  events  between  October,  1599,  and  De* 
cember,  1601,  is  that,  as  the  principal  writer  for  the 
company  to  which  he  was  attached,  he  could  not  well 
have  been  spared,  and  because  we  have  good  ground 
for  believing  that  about  that  period  he  must  have  been 
unusually  busy  in  the  composition  of  plays.  No  fewer 
than  five  dramas  seem,  as  far  as  evidence,  positive  or 
conjectural,  can  be  obtained,  to  belong  to  the  interval 
between  1598  and  1602;  and  the  proof  appears  to  us 
tolerably  conclusive,  that "  Henry  V.,"  **  Twelfth  Night,'' 
and  "  Hamlet,"  were  written  respectively  in  1699,  1600, 
and  1601.  Besides,  as  £Bir  as  we  are  able  to  decide  such 
a  point,  the  company  to  which  our  great  dramatist  be- 
longed continued  to  perform  in  London ;  for  although 
a  detachment  under  Laurence  Fletcher  may  have  been 
sent  to  Scotland,  the  main  body  of  the  association  called 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  players  exhibited  at  court  at 
the  usual  seasons  in  1599,  1600,  and  160  P.  Therefore, 
if  Shakespeare  visited  Scotland  at  all,  we  think  it  must 
have  been  at  an  earlier  period,  and  there  was  un- 
doubtedly ample  time  between  the  years  1589  and  1599 
for  him  to  have  done  so.  Nevertheless,  we  have  no 
tidings  that  any  English  actors  were  in  any  part  of 
Scotland  during  those  ten  years. 

*  The  mccaniits  of  the  r&weW  department  at  this  period  are  not  so  complete 
•8  usual,  and  in  Mr.  P.  Cunningham's  hook  we  find  no  details  of  any  kind 
between  1587  and  1604.  The  interral  was  a  period  of  the  greatest  possible 
interest,  as  regards  the  performance  of  the  productions  of  Shakespeare,  and  we 
earnestly  hope  that  the  missing  accounts  may  yet  be  recovered. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Proclamatioii  by  James  I.  against  plays  on  Snndaj.  Renewal  of  {beatiieal 
performances  in  London.  Patent  of  May  lyth,  1603,  to  Lanzenoe  Flelcher, 
William  Shakespeare,  and  others.  Royal  patronage  of  three  companies  of 
actors.  Shakeqpeare*s  additional  parehases  in  Stratford-npon-ATon.  Shake- 
Bpenre  in  London  in  the  antumn  of  1603 ;  and  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  Master  of  the  Queen's  Revels.  Characters  Shakespeare  is  known  to  have 
performed.    Hisretarement  from  the  stage,  as  an  actor,  after  Apni  9th,  1604. 

Before  he  even  set  foot  in  London,  James  I.  thought 
it  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  dramatic  performances  on 
Sunday.  This  feet  has  never  been  mentioned,  becaose 
the  proclamation  he  issued  at  Theobalds  on  7th  May, 
containing  the  paragraph  for  this  purpose,  has  only  re- 
cently come  to  light.  There  had  been  a  long  pending 
struggle  between  the  Puritans  and  the  players  upon 
this  point,  and  each  party  seemed  by  turns  to  gain  the 
victory;  for  various  orders  were,  from  time  to  time, 
issued  from  authority  forbidding  exhibitions  of  the 
kind  on  the  Sabbath,  and  those  orders  had  been  uni- 
formly more  or  less  contravened.  We  may  suppose, 
that  strong  remonstrances  having  been  made  to  the 
King  by  some  of  those  who  attended  him  from  Scot- 
land, a  clause  with  this  special  object  was  appended 
to  a  proclamation  directed  against  monopolies  and 
legal  extortions.  The  mere  circumstance  of  the  com- 
pany in  which  this  paragraph,  against  dramatic  per- 
formances on  Sunday,  is  foimd  seems  to  prove  that  it 
was  an  after-thought,  and  that  it  was  inserted,  because 
his  courtiers  had  urged  that  James  ought  not  even  to 
enter  his  new  capital,  until  public  steps  had  been  taken 
to  put  an  end  to  the  profiemation^ 

■  The  paragragh  is  in  these  terms,  and  we  quote  them  heeanse  they  haTe  not 
been  noticed  by  any  historian  of  our  stage. 

**  And  for  that  we  are  informed,  that  there  hath  been  heretofore  great  neglect 
in  this  kingdome  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  day ;  for  the  better  obserring  of  the 
same  and  a^oydiug  all  impious  prophanalion,  We  do  straightly  chai*ge  and 
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The  King,  having  issued  this  command,  arrived  at 
the  Charter-house  on  the  same  day,  and  all  the  thea- 
trical companies^  which  had  temporarily  suspended  their 
performances,  began  to  act  again  on  the  9th  May'. 
Permission  to  this  effect  was  given  by  James  I.,  and 
communicated  through  the  ordinary  channel  to  the 
players,  who  soon  found  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  acces- 
sion  of  the  new  sovereign;  for  ten  days  after  he  reached 
London  he  took  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  players 
into  his  pay  and  patronage,  calling  them  ''  the  King's 
servants,"  a  title  they  always  afterwards  enjoyed.  For 
this  purpose  he  issued  a  warrant,  under  the  privy  seal, 
for  making  out  a  patent  under  the  great  seal^  autho- 


nd  that  do  Beare-bayting,  Btil-bayting,  Enterludes,  common  Playes,  or 
other  fike  diaordered  or  unlawfttl  exercises,  or  pftstimes,  be  frequented,  kept,  or 
used  at  any  time  hereafter  upon  the  Sabbath  day. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  Theobalds,  the  7  ^y  of  May,  in  the 
first  yeare  of  our  Reigne." 

*  This  fact  we  have  upon  the  authority  of  Henslowe's  Diary.  See  the  Hist. 
EngL  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,  vol.  i.  p.  346. 

*  It  nms  verbatim  et  literatim  Uius  : — 

By  Thb  Kino. 

^  Right  trusty  and  welbelored  Counsellor,  we  greete  yon  well,  and  will  and 
eommauiid  you,  that  under  our  privie  Seale  in  your  custody  for  the  time  being, 
you  cause  our  letters  to  be  defected  to  the  keeper  of  our  greate  seale  of 
England,  oommaunding  him  under  our  said  greate  Seale,  he  cause  our  letters  to 
be  made  patents  in  forme  following.  James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of 
England,  Scotland,  Fraunce,  and  Irland,  defender  of  the  faith,  dec.  To  all 
Justices,  Maiors,  Sheriffs,  Constables,  Headboroughes,  and  other  our  officers 
and  loving  subjects  greeting.  Know  ye,  that  we  of  our  speciall  grace,  oertaine 
knowledge,  and  meere  motion  have  lioenoed  and  authorized,  and  by  these 
presentes  doe  licence  and  authorize,  these  our  servants,  Lawrence  Fletcher, 
William  Shakespeare,  Richard  Burbage,  Augustine  Phillippes,  John  Hemmings, 
Henrie  Condell,  William  Sly,  Robert  Armyn,  lUchard  Cowlye,  and  the  rest  of 
their  asBoeiats,  freely  to  use  &  exercise  the  arte  and  faculty  of  playing  Comedies, 
Tngediee,  Histories,  Enteriudes,  Moralls,  Pastoralls,  Stage  plaiee,  and  such 
other  like,  as  that  thei  have  abvady  studied  or  hereafter  shall  use  or  studie, 
aswell  for  the  recreation  of  our  loving  subjects,  as  for  our  solace  and  pleasure, 
when  we  shall  thinks  good  to  see  them,  during  our  pleasure.  And  the  said 
Comedies,  Tragedies,  Histories,  Enteriudes,  Moralls,  Pastoralls,  Stage  plaies,  and 
such  like,  to  shew  &  exercise  publiquely  to  their  best  commoditie,  when  the 
infection  of  the  plague  shall  decrease,  as  well  within  tbeire  now  usuall  howse 
called  ^e  Globe,  within  our  county  of  Surrey,  as  also  within  anie  towne  halls, 
or  mout  halls,  or  other  convenient  places  within  the  liberties  &  freedome  of  any 
other  citie,  universitie,  towne,  or  borough  whatsoever  within  our  said  realnies 
and  dominions.    Willing  and  conunaunding  you,  and  every  of  you,  as  you  tender 
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rizing  the  nine  following  actors,  and  others,  to  perform 
in  his  name,  not  onlj  at  the  Globe  on  the  Bankside, 
but  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom;  viz.  Laurence  Fletcher, 
William  Shakespeare,  Richard  Burbage,  Augustine  Phil- 
lippes,  John  Heminge,  Henry  Condell,  William  Sly, 
Robert  Armyn,  and  Richard  Cowley, 

We  miss  from  this  list  the  names  of  Thomas  Pope, 
William  Kempe,  and  Nicholas  Tooley,  who  had  be- 
longed to  the  company  in  1596;  and  instead  of  them 
we  have  Laurence  Fletcher,  Henry  Condell,  and  Ro- 
bert Armyn,  with  the  addition  of  Richard  Cowley. 
Pope  had  been  an  actor  in  1589,  and  perhaps  in  May, 
1603,  was  an  old  man,  for  he  died  in  the  February 
following.  Kempe  had  joined  the  Lord  Admiral's 
players  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Fortune,  on  his 
return  from  the  Continent,  for  we  find  him  in  Hens- 
lowe's  pay  in  1602.  Nicholas  Tooley  had  also  perhaps 
withdrawn  from  the  association  at  this  date,  or  his 
name  would  hardly  have  been  omitted  in  the  patent,  as 
an  established  actor,  and  a  man  of  some  property  and 
influence ;  but  he,  as  well  as  Kempe,  not  long  subse- 
quently rejoined  the  association  with  which  they  had 
been  so  long  connected. 

We  may  assume,  perhaps,  in  the  absence  of  any 
direct  testimony,  that  Laurence  Fletcher  did  not  ac- 
quire his  prominence  in  the  company  by  any  remark- 
able excellence  as  an  actor.  He  had  been  in  Scotland, 
and  had  performed  with  his  associates  before  James  in 

our  pleasure,  not  only  to  permit  and  suffer  them  heerin,  without  any  your  letts, 
hinderances,  or  molestations,  during  our  said  pleasure,  but  also  to  be  »yding  or 
assisting  to  them,  yf  any  wrong  be  to  them  offered.  And  to  aUowe  them  such 
former  courtesies,  as  hathe  bene  given  to  men  of  their  place  and  qualitie  :  and 
also  what  further  favour  you  shall  shew  to  these  our  servants  for  our  sake, 
we  shall  take  kindly  at  your  hands.  And  these  our  letters  shall  be  your  suffi- 
cient warrant  and  discharge  in  this  behalfe.  Given  under  our  Signet  at  our 
manner  of  Greenewiche,  the  seaventeenth  day  of  May  in  the  first  yere  of  our 
xaigne  of  EngUmd,  France,  and  Irebmd,  &  of  Scotland  the  six  &,  thirtieth. 

£x  per  Lake." 
The  patent  under  the  great  seal,  made  out  in  conaequenee  of  this  wazrant,  bean 
date  two  days  afterwards. 
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1599,  1600,  and  160J,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  had 
been  registered  as  "  his  Majesty's  Comedian"  at  Aber- 
deen. He  mighty  therefore,  have  been  a  favourite  with 
the  King,  and  being  also  a  considerable  sharer  in  the 
association,  he  perhaps  owed  his  place  in  the  patent 
of  May,  1603,  to  that  circumstance^.  The  name  of 
Shakespeare  comes  next,  and  as  author,  actor,  and 
sharer,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  situation  he 
occupies.  His  progress  upward  in  connexion  with  the 
profession  had  been  gradual  and  uniform:  in  1589  he 

*  Nothing  aeeniB  to  be  known  of  the  birth  or  origin  of  Laurence  Fletcher,  (who 
died  in  September,  1008,)  bnt  we  may  saspect  that  he  was  an  elder  brother  of 
John  Fletcher,  the  dramatist     Bishop  Fletcher,  the  father,  died  on  15  June, 
1596,  haying  made  his  will  in  October,  1594,  before  he  was  translated  from 
Woreeeter  to  London.    This  document  Mems  never  to  have  been  examined, 
bat  it  I4>pear8  from  it,  as  Mr.  P.  Cunningham  informs  us,  that  he  had  no 
fewer  than  nine  children,  although  he  only  mentions  his  sons  Nathaniel  and 
John  by  name.     He  died  poor,  and  among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  is  one,  entitled 
"  Reasons  to  move  her  Majesty  to  some  commiseration  towards  the  orphans 
of  the  late   Bishop  of  London,    Dr.  Fletcher:'*    this   is  printed  in   Birch's 
"Memoirs."      He  incurred  the  lasting  displeasure  of  Queen   Elizabeth  by 
roairying,  for  his  second  wife.  Lady  Baker  of  Kent,  a  woman  of  more  than 
questionable  character,  if  we  may  believe  general  report,  and  a  satirical  poem 
c^  the  time,  banded  down  only  in  manuscript,  which  begins  thus : — 
**  The  pride  of  prekcy,  which  now  long  since 
Was  banish'd  with  the  Pope,  ia  sayd  of  bite 
To  have  airiv'd  at  Bristowe,  and  from  thence 
By  Worcester  into  London  brought  his  state." 
It  afterwards  goes  on  thus: — 

**  The  Ronudne  Tarquin,  in  his  folly  blind. 
Of  faire  chaste  Lucrece  did  a  Lais  make ; 
But  owr  proud  Tarquin  beares  a  braver  mind, 
And  of  a  Lais  doth  a  Lucrece  make." 
We  cannot  ventnre  to  quote  the  coarse  epithets  liberally  bestowed  upon  Lady 
Baker,  but  the  poem  ends  with  these  lines : — 

"  But  yet,  if  any  will  the  reason  find, 

Why  he  that  look'd  as  lofty  as  a  steeple, 
Should  be  so  base  as  for  to  come  behind, 

And  take  the  leavings  of  the  conmion  people, 
T'm  pUyne ;  for  in  processions,  you  know. 
The  priest  must  after  all  the  people  goe."  . 
We  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  the  poem  Ib  headed  ^  Bishop  Fletcher 
and  my  Lady  Baker."    The  Bishop  had  buried  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth,  at 
Chelsea  Church  in  December,  1592.    Nathaniel  Fletcher,  mentioned  above  as 
included  with  his  brother  John  in  his  father's  will,  is  spoken  of  on  a  preceding 
page  (xcvi.  note  6)  as  '^  servant "  to  Mrs.  White ;  but  who  Mrs.  White  might 
be,  or  what  was  the  precise  nature  of  <'  Nat  Fletcher's"  servitude,  we  have 
DO  information. 
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was  twelfth  in  a  company  of  sixteen  members:  in 
1596  he  was  fifth  in  a  company  of  eight  members; 
and  in  1603  he  was  second  in  a  company  of  nine 
members. 

The  degree  of  encouragement  and  favour  extended 
to  actors  by  James  I.  in  the  very  commencement  of 
his  reign  is  remarkable.  Not  only  did  he  take  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  players  unto  his  own  service,  but 
the  Queen  adopted  the  company  which  had  acted 
under  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  of  vefaich 
the  celebrated  dramatist,  Thomas  Heywood,  was  then 
one;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  of  the  Lord 
Admiral,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Edward  AUeyn, 
the  founder  of  Dulwich  College.  These  three  royal 
associations,  as  they  may  be  termed,  were  independent 
of  others  under  the  patronage  of  individual  noblemen^ 

The  policy  of  this  course  at  such  a  time  is  evident, 
and  James  I.  seems  to  have  been  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  the  passage  in  "  Hamlet,"  (brought  out,  as  we 
apprehend,  very  shortly  before  he  came  to  the  throne) 
where  it  is  said  of  these  "  abstracts  and  brief  chronicles 
of  the  time,**  that  it  is  "  better  to  have  a  bad  epitaph, 
than  their  ill  report  while  you  live."*  James  made 
himself  sure  of  their  good  report ;  and  an  epigram,  at- 
tributed to  Shakespeare,  has  descended  to  us,  which 
doubtless  was  intended  in  some  sort  as  a  grateful 
return  for  the  royal  countenance  bestowed  upon  the 
stage,  and  upon  those  who  were  connected  with  it 
We  copy  it  from  a  coeval  manuscript  in  our  pos- 
session, which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  curious 

*  However,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  very  bood  pamed  (I  Jac.  I.  c  7>)  to 
expose  strollmg  actors,  although  protected  by  the  authority  of  a  peer,  to  the 
penalties  of  39  Eliz.  c.  4.  It  seems  to  have  been  found  that  the  evil  had 
increased  to  an  excess  which  required  this  degree  of  correction ;  and  Sir  Edward 
Coke  in  his  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  Norwich  in  1007,  (when  H  was 
printed)  observes,  "  The  abuse  of  stage-phbyers,  wherewith  I  find  the  country 
much  troubled,  may  easily  be  reformed,  they  having  no  commission  to  play  in 
any  place  without  leave ;  and  therefore  by  your  willingness  if  they  be  not 
entertained,  you  may  soon  be  rid  of  tUcm." 
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accnmulator  of  matteis  of  the  kind,  and  which  also 
contains  an  unknown  production  by  Dekker,  as  well  as 
rarious  other  pieces  by  dramatists  and  poets  of  the 
time.     The  lines  are  entitled, 

"Shakbspeabs  on  ths  Kino. 

"  Crowns  hare  their  compass,  length  of  days  their  date, 
Triumphs  their  tomb,  felicity  her  fate : 
Of  noi^ht  but  earth  can  earth  make  us  partaker, 
But  knowledge  makes  a  king  most  like  his  Maker.*' 

We  have  seen  these  lines  in  more  than  one  other 
old  manuscript,  and  as  they  were  constantly  attributed 
to  Shakespeare,  and,  in  the  form  in  which  we  have 
giyen  them  above,  are  in  no  respect  unworthy  of  his 
pen,  we  have  little  doubt  of  their  authenticity'. 

Having  established  his  family  in  **the  great  house" 
called  "  New  Place**  in  his  native  town  in  1697,  by  the 
purchase  of  it  from  Hercules  Underbill,  Shakespeare 
seems  to  have  contemplated  considerable  additions  to 
his  property  there.  In  May,  1602,  he  laid  out  £320 
upon  107  acres  of  land,  which  he  bought  of  William 
and  John  Combed  and  attached  it  to  his  dwelling. 

*  Boswell  appears  to  have  had  a  mamifleiipt  copy  of  this  epigram,  but  the 
general  poeitioii  in  the  bat  line  was  made  to  have  a  paxtieular  appUcation  bj 
the  chapge  oi  " m**  to  the.  See  Shakespeare  by  Boswell,  yd.  it  p.  481.  There 
were  other  Tariations  for  the  worse  in  Boswell's  copy,  but  that  which  we  have 
noticed  completely  altered  the  character  of  the  production,  and  reduced  it  from 
a  great  general  truth  to  a  mere  piece  of  personal  flattery — **  But  knowledge 
makes  tke  king  most  like  his  Maker." 

'  Madi  has  been  said  in  all  the  Lives  of  ovr  poet,  from  the  time  of  Aubrey 
(who  first  gives  the  story)  to  our  own,  respecting  a  satirical  epitaph  upon  a 
person  of  the  name  of  John  a  Combe,  supposed  to  have  been  made  extempore 
by  Shakespeare :  Aubrey  words  it  thus : — 

**  Ten  in  the  hundred  the  devD  allows^ 
But  Combe  will  have  twelve,  he  swears  and  he  yowl 
If  any  one  ask.  Who  lies  in  this  tomb  t 
Ho  !  quoth  the  devil.  His  my  John  a  Combe." 
Howe  changes  the  terms  a  little,  but  the  point  is  the  same,  and  in  Brathwalte's 
*<  Remaina,"  1618,  we  have  another  version  of  the  lines,  where  they  are  given  as 
having  been  written  by  that  author  **  upon  one  John  €ombe,  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  a  notable  usurer."   We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  they  were  originally 
penned  by  Brathwaite,  from  being  imputed  to  him  in  that  volume,  and  by  a 
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The  original  indentare  and  its  counterpart  are  in 
existence,  bearing  date  Ist  May,  1602,  but  to  neither 
of  them  is  the  signature  of  the  poet  affixed ;  and  it 
seems  that,  he  being  absent,  his  brother  Gilbert  was  his 
immediate  agent  in  the  transaction,  and  to  Gilbert 
Shakespeare  the  property  was  delivered  to  the  use  of 
William  Shakespeare.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  he  became  the  owner  of  a  copyhold  tenement 
(called  a  cotagium  in  the  instrument)  in  Walker's 
Street,  alias  Dead  Lane,  Stratford,  surrendered  to  him 
by  Walter  Getley".  In  November  of  the  next  year 
he  gave  Hercules  Underbill  £60  for  a  messuage,  bam, 
granary,  garden,  and  orchard  close  to  or  in  Stratford ; 
but  in  the  original  fine,  preserved  in  the  Chapter  House, 
Westminster,  the  precise  situation  is  not  mentioned. 
In  1603,  therefore,  Shakespeare's  property,  in  or  near 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  besides  what  he  might  have 
bought  of,  or  inherited  from,  his  father,  consisted  of 
New  Place,  with  107  acres  of  land  attached  to  it,  a  tene- 
ment in  Walker's  Street,  and  the  additional  messuage, 
which  he  had  recently  purchased  from  Underbill. 

Whether  our  great  dramatist  was  in  London  at  the 
period  when  the  new  king  ascended  the  throne,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  that  he  was  so  in  the 
following  autumn  we  have  positive  proof;  for  in  a  letter 
written  by  Mrs.  AUeyn,  (the  wife  of  Edward  AUeyn, 

paBsage  in  **  Maroceos  Extaticua,"  a  tract  printed  as  early  aa  1606,  it  ia  yerj 
evident  that  the  connexion  between  the  Devil  and  John  a  Combe,  or  John  of 
Comber  (as  he  ia  there  called)  waa  much  older :— "  So  hee  had  had  hia  rent  at 
the  dale,  the  devill  and  John  of  Comber  should  not  have  fetcht  Kate  L.  to 
Bridewell.''  There  is  no  ground  for  Buppoeing  that  Shakespeare  waa  ever  on 
bad  terms  with  any  of  the  Combes,  and  in  his  will  he  expressly  left  his  sword  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Combe.  In  a  MS.  of  that  time,  now  before  us,  we  find  the  foUowing 
given  as  an  epitaph  upon  Sir  William  Stone  : — 

**  Heer  ten  in  the  hundred  lies  dead  and  ingraved : 
But  a  hundred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  saved." 
And  the  couplet  is  printed  in  no  very  different  form  in  ^  The  More  the  Mer- 
rier," by  H.  P.,  1608,  as  well  aa  in  Camden's  *'  Remains." 

'  A  coeval  copy  of  the  court-roll  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Shakeq>eare  Society. 
Malone  had  seen  it,  and  put  his  initials  upon  it.  No  doubt  it  waa  hia  intentioa 
to  have  used  it  in  his  unfinished  Life  of  Shakespeare. 
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the  actor)  to  her  husband,  then  in  tbe  country,  dated 
20th  October,  1603,  she  tells  him  that  she  had  seen 
"  Mr.  Shakespeare  of  the  Globe"  in  South wark*.  At 
this  date,  according  to  the  same  authority,  most  of  the 
companies  of  players  who  had  left  London  for  the  pro- 
vinces, on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  plague, 
and  the  consequent  cessation  of  dramatic  performances, 
had  returned  to  the  metropolis;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  Shakespeare  was  one  of  those  who  had 
returned,  having  taken  the  opportunity  of  visiting  his 
family  at  Stratford-upon-Avon, 

Under  Elizabeth  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  (origi- 
nally the  choir-boys  of  the  royal  establishment)  had 
become  an  acknowledged  company  of  players,  and  these, 
besides  her  association  of  adult  performers.  Queen  Anne 
took  under  her  immediate  patronage,  with  the  style  of 
the  Children  of  her  Majesty's  Revels,  requiring  that  the 
pieces  they  proposed  to  represent  should  first  be  sub- 
mitted to,  and  have  the  approval  of  the  celebrated 
poet  Samuel  Daniel.  The  instrument  of  their  appoint- 
ment bears  date  30th  January,  1603-4 ;  and  from  a 
letter  from  Daniel  to  his  patron,  Sir  Thomas  Eger- 
ton,  preserved  among  his  papers,  we  may  perhaps  /con- 
clude that  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  Michael  Drayton, 
had  been  candidates  for  the  post  of  master  of  the 
Queen's  revels :  he  says  in  it,  *^  I  cannot  but  know,  that 
I  am  lesse  deserving  than  some  that  sued  by  other  of 
the  nobility  unto  her  Majestic  for  this  roome ;"  and,  after 
introducing  the  name  of  "  his  good  friend,"  Drayton,  he 
adds  the  following,  which,  we  apprehend,  refers  with 
sufficient  distinctness  to  Shakespeare: — ^  It  seemeth  to 
myne  humble  judgement  that  one  who  is  the  authour 
of  playes,  now  daylie  presented  on  the  public  stages  of 
London,  and  the  possessor  of  no  small  gaines,  and  more- 
over him  selfe  an  actor  in  the  Kinges  companie  of 

*  See  the   ^Memoirs  of  Edward  AUeyn,"    printed   for  the  Shakespeare 
Society,  p.  63. 
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comedians,  could  not  with  reason  pretend  to  be  Master 
of  the  Queene's  Majesties  Reyells,  for  as  much  as  he 
wold  sometimes  be  asked  to  approve  and  allow  of  his 
own  writings." 

This  objection  would  have  applied  with  equal  force 
to  Drayton,  had  we  not  every  reason  to  believe  that 
before  this  date  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  dramatic  author. 
He  had  been  a  writer  for  Henslowe  and  Alleyn*s  com- 
pany during  several  years,  first  at  the  Rose,  and  after- 
wards at  the  Fortune;  but  he  seems  to  have  relin- 
quished that  species  of  composition  about  a  year  prior 
to  the  demise  of  Elizabeth,  the  last  piece  in  which 
he  was  concerned,  of  which  we  have  any  intelligence, 
being  noticed  by  Henslowe  under  the  date  of  May, 
1602 :  this  play  was  called  **The  Harpies,"  and  he  was 
assisted  in  it  by  Dekker,  Middleton,  Webster,  and 
Munday. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  Shakespeare  was  a  suitor 
for  this  office,  in  contemplation  of  a  speedy  retirement 
as  an  actor.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  presumed 
excellence  of  his  personations  on  the  stage,  and  to  the 
tradition  that  he  was  the  original  player  of  the  part  of 
the  Ghost  in  ^*  Hamlet."  Another  character  he  is  said 
to  have  sustained  is  Adam,  in  '*  As  you  like  it ;"  and  bis 
brother  Gilbert,  (who  in  1602  had  received,  on  behalf 
William  Shakespeare,  the  107  acres  of  land  purchased 
from  William  and  John  Combe)  who  prolmbly  sur- 
vived the  Restoration,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
author  of  this  tradition  ^  He  had  acted  also  in  Ben 
Jonson's  **  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  in  1598,  after 
(as  we  believe)  introducing  it  to  the  company ;  and  he  is 
supposed  to  have  written  part  of,  as  well  as  known  to 
have  performed  in,  the  same  author's  **Sejanus,"  in 
1603'.     This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him  upon  the  stage, 

>  See  the  Introduction  to  "  Ab  yon  Uke  it,"  vol.  tii.  p.  5. 
*  From  lines  preceding  it  in  the  4to,  1605,  we  know  that  it  was  bnmght  out 
at  the  Globe,  and  Ben  Jonaon  admits  that  it  was  ill  recelTed  by  th«  audienee. 
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but  that  he  continued  a  member  of  the  company  until 
April  9,  1604,  we  have  the  evidence  of  a  document 
predenred  at  Dulwich  College,  where  the  names  of  the 
King's  players  are  enumerated  in  the  following  order: 
— Burbage,  Shakespeare,  Fletcher,  Phillips,  Condell, 
Heminge,  Armyn,  Sly,  Cowley,  Ostler,  and  Day.  If 
Shakespeare  had  not  then  actually  ceased  to  perform, 
we  need  not  hesitate  in  deciding  that  he  quitted  that 
department  of  the  profession  very  shortly  afterwards. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ImnedUte  oonseqaences  of  Shakespeare's  retirement.  Offences  given  by  the 
eompany  to  the  court,  and  to  private  individuals.  ^  Cowry's  Conspiracy  'J* 
"■Binm*8  Conspiracy"  and  "Tragedy."  Suspension  of  theatrical  perform- 
anee&  Purchase  of  a  lease  of  the  tithes  of  Stratford,  &c.,  by  Shakespeare. 
•*  Hamlet "  printed  in  1603  and  1604.  «•  Henry  VIII."  «•  Macbeth."  Sup- 
posed  autograph  letter  of  King  James  to  Shakespeare.  Susanna  Shakeq>eare 
and  John  Hall  married  in  1607.  Death  of  Edmund  Shakespeare  in  the  same 
year.  Death  of  Mary  Shakespeare  in  1608.  Shakespeare's  great  popuUrity : 
rafted  to  the  poor  of  Soutbwark. 

No  sooner  had  our  great  dramatist  ceased  to  take  part 
in  the  public  performances  of  the  King's  players,  than 
the  company  appears  to  have  thrown  off  the  restraint 
by  which  it  had  been  usually  controlled  ever  since  its 
formation^  and  to  have  produced  plays  which  were 
objectionable  to  the  court,  as  well  as  offensive  to  pri- 
vate persons.  Shakespeare,  from  his  abilities,  station, 
and  experience,  must  have  possessed  great  influence 
with  the  body  at  large,  and  due  deference,  we  may 
readily  believe,  was  shown  to  his  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  and  acceptance  of  plays  sent 
in  for  approbation  by  authors  of  the  time.  The  con- 
trast between  the  conduct  of  the  association  imme- 
diately before,  and  immediately  after  his  retirement, 
would  lead  us  to  conclude,  not  only  that  he  was  a  man 
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of  prudence  and  discretion,  but  that  the  exercise  of 
these  qualities  had  in  many  instances  kept  his  fellows 
from  incurring  the  displeasure  of  persons  in  power, 
and  from  exciting  the  animosity  of  particular  indivi- 
duals. We  suppose  Shakespeare  to  have  ceased  to 
act  in  the  summer  of  1604,  and  in  the  winter  of  that 
very  year  we  find  the  King's  players  giving  offence 
to  ^'  some  great  counsellors"  by  performing  a  play  upon 
the  subject  of  Gowry's  conspiracy.  This  &ct  we  have 
upon  the  evidence  of  one  of  Sir  R.  Winwood's  cor- 
respondents, John  Chamberlaine,  who,  in  a  letter  dated 
18th  December,  1604,  uses  these  expressions: — "The 
tragedy  of  Go  wry,  with  all  action  and  actors,  hath  been 
twice  represented  by  the  King's  players,  with  exceeding 
concourse  of  all  sorts  of  people;  but  whether  the  matter 
or  manner  be  not  well  handled,  or  that  it  be  thought 
unfit  that  princes  should  be  played  on  the  stage  in 
their  lifetime,  I  hear  that  some  great  counsellors  are 
much  displeased  with  it,  and  so,  it  is  thought,  it  shall 
be  forbidden.**  Whether  it  was  so  forbidden  we  do 
not  hear  upon  the  same  or  any  other  authority,  but  no 
such  drama  has  come  down  to  us. 

In  the  next  year  (at  what  particular  part  of  it  is  not 
stated)  Sir  Leonard  Haliday,  then  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, backed  no  doubt  by  his  brethren  of  the  corpora- 
tion, made  a  complaint  against  the  same  company, 
*^  that  Kempe,  (who  at  this  date  had  rejoined  the  asso- 
ciation) Armyn,  and  others,  players  at  the  Blackfriars, 
have  again  not  forborne  to  bring  upon  their  stage  one 
or  more  of  the  worshipful  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, to  their  great  scandal  and  the  lessening  of  their 
authority;"  and  the  interposition  of  the  privy  council 
to  prevent  the  abuse  was  therefore  solicited.  What 
was  done  in  consequence,  if  anything  were  done,  does 
not  appear  in  any  extant  document. 

In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  a  still  graver  charge 
was  brought  against  the  body  of  actors  of  whom  Shake- 
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speare,  until  very  recently,  had  been  one ;  and  it  origi- 
nated in  no  less  a  person  than  the  French  ambassa- 
dor. George  Chapman'  had  written  two  plays  upon 
the  history  and  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Biron,  con- 
taining, in  the  shape  in  which  they  were  originally  pro- 
duced on  the  stage,  such  matter  that  M.  Beaumont, 
the  representative  of  the  King  of  France  in  London, 
thought  it  necessary  to  remonstrate  against  the  re- 
petition, and  the  performance  of  it  was  prohibited: 
as  soon,  however,  as  the  court  had  quitted  London, 


*  We  mmj  here  notice  two  productions  by  this  great  and  Tarions  author,  one 
of  wbieh  is  mentioned  by  Ant.  Wood  (Ath.  Oxon.  edit.  Bliss.  toI.  ii.  p.  576), 
and  the  other  by  Warton  (Hist  Engl.  Poetr.  toL  it.  p.  276,  edit  8vo),  on  the 
aothority  merely  of  the  stationers'  registers ;  but  none  of  our  literary  anti- 
quaries aeem  to  have  been  able  to  meet  with  them.  They  are  both  in  existence. 
The  first  is  a  defence  of  his  **  Andromeda  Liberata,'*  1614,  which  he  wrote  in 
celebration  of  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset  and  the  Countess  of  Essex, 
which  Chapman  telb  us  had  been  ^'most  maliciously  misinterpreted:"  it  is 
called  **  A  free  and  offenceles  Justification"  of  his  poem,  and  it  was  printed  in 
1614.  It  is  chiefly  in  prose,  but  at  the  end  is  a  dialogue  in  rhyme,  between 
Pheme  and  Theothnes,  the  last  being  meant  for  Chapman :  Wood  only  supposes 
that  Chapman  wrote  it,  but  if  he  could  have  read  it  he  would  have  entertained 
no  doubt  It  appears  that  Somerset  himself  had  conceived  that  **  Andromeda 
Libermta"  was  a  covert  attack  upon  him,  and  from  this  notion  Chapman  was 
anxious  to  relieve  himself.  The  poetical  dialogue  is  thus  opened  by  Pheme, 
and  sufficiently  explains  the  object  of  the  writer. 

**  Ho,  you !  Theodines  I  yon  must  not  dreame 
Y*are  thus  dismist  in  peace :  seas  too  extreame 
Your  song  hath  stir'd  up  to  be  calmM  so  soone : 
Nay,  in  your  haven  you  shipwracke :  y'are  undone. 
Your  Perseus  is  displeas*d,  and  sleighteth  now 
Your  work  as  idle,  and  as  servile  yow. 
The  peoples  god-voice  hath  exdaim'd  away 
Your  mistie  clouds ;  and  he  sees,  deare  as  day, 
Y'ave  made  him  scandal 'd  for  anothers  wrong. 
Wishing  unpublisht  yunr  unpopular  song." 

The  other  production,  of  which  our  knowledge  has  also  hitherto  been  derived 
from  the  stationers*  registers,  is  called  <*  Petrarch's  Seven  Penitentiall  Psalms, 
paiaphrastically  translated,"  with  other  poems  of  a  miscellaneous  kind  at  the 
end:  it  was  printed  in  small  8vo,  in  1612,  dedicated  to  Sir  Edward  Phillips, 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  where  Chapman  speaks  of  his  yet  unfinished  transUtion  of 
Homer,  which,  he  adds,  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  commanded  him  to  complete. 
The  editor  of  Uie  present  work  has  a  copy  of  Chapman's  **  Memorable  Masque" 
on  the  marriage  of  the  Palsgrave  and  Princess  Elizabeth,  corrected  by  Chap- 
man in  his  own  hand;  but  the  errors  are  few,  and  not  very  important  It 
■hows  the  patient  accuracy  of  the  accomplished  writer. 
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the  King's  plajeni  persisted  in  acting  it;  in  conse^ 
quence  of  which  three  of  the  players  were  arrested, 
(their  names  are  not  given)  but  the  author  made  his 
escape.  These  two  dramas  were  printed  in  1608,  and 
again  in  1625;  and  looking  through  them,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  discover  anything,  beyond  the  historical  inci- 
dents, which  could  have  given  offence ;  but  the  truth 
certainly  is,  that  all  the  objectionable  portions  were 
omitted  in  the  press :  there  can  be  no  doubt,  on  the 
authority  of  the  despatch  from  the  French  ambassador 
to  his  court,  that  one  of  the  dramas  originally  contained 
a  scene  in  which  the  Queen  of  France  and  Mademoi- 
selle Vemeuil  were  introduced,  the  former,  after  hav- 
ing abused  her,  giving  the  latter  a  box  on  the  ear. 

This  information  was  conveyed  to  Paris  under  the 
date  of  the  5th  April,  1606;  and  the  French  ambas- 
sador, apparently  in  order  to  make  his  court  acquainted 
with  the  lawless  character  of  dramatic  performances  at 
that  date  in  England,  adds  a  very  singular  paragraph, 
proving  that  the  King's  players,  only  a  few  days  before 
they  had  brought  the  Queen  of  France  upon  the  stage, 
had  not  hesitated  to  introduce  upon  the  same  boards 
their  own  reigning  sovereign  in  a  most  unseemly  man- 
ner, making  him  swear  violently,  and  beat  a  gentle- 
man for  interfering  with  his  known  propensity  for 
the  chase.  This  course  indicates  a  most  extraordinary 
degree  of  boldness  on  the  part  of  the  players ;  but, 
nevertheless,  they  were  not  prohibited  from  acting, 
until  M.  Beaumont  had  directed  the  attention  of  the 
public  authorities  to  the  insult  offered  to  the  Queen  of 
France :  then,  an  order  was  issued  putting  a  stop  to  the 
acting  of  all  plays  in  London;  but,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  the  companies  had  clubbed  their  money, 
and,  attacking  James  I.  on  his  weak  side,  had  offered 
a  large  sum  to  be  allowed  to  continue  their  perform- 
ances.   The  French  ambassador  himself  apprehended 
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that  the  appeal  to  the  King's  pecaniarj  wants  would  be 
efiectaal,  and  that  permission,  under  certain  restrictions, 
would  not  long  be  withheld  ^ 

Whatever  emoluments  Shakespeare  had  derived  from 
the  Blackfriars  or  the  Globe  theatres,  as  an  actor 
merely,  we  may  be  tolerably  certain  he  relinquished 
when  he  ceased  to  perform.  He  would  thus  be  able 
to  devote  more  of  his  time  to  dramatic  composition, 
and,  as  he  continued  a  sharer  in  the  two  undertakings, 
perhaps  his  income  on  the  whole  was  not  much  les- 
sened. Certain  it  is,  that  in  1605  he  was  in  possession 
of  a  considerable  sum,  which  he  W9S  anxious  to  invest 
advantageously  in  property  in  or  near  the  place  of  his 
birth.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  quitted  Stratford,  he  always  seems  to 
have  contemplated  a  permanent  return  thither,  and 
kept  his  eyes  constantly  turned  in  the  direction  of  his 
birth-place.  As  long  before  as  January,  1598,  he  had 
been  advised  **  to  deal  in  the  matter  of  tithes"  of  Strat- 
ford'; but  perhaps  at  that  date,  having  recently  pur- 

*  We  derive  these  verjr  curions  and  novel  particulars  from  M.  Von  Raumer's 
"  History  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,"  translated  by  Lord 
Francis  Egerton,  voL  it  p.  219.    The  terms  are  worth  quoting. 

'*  April  6,  1606.  I  caused  certain  players  to  be  forbid  from  acting  the  His- 
tory of  the  Duke  of  Biron :  when,  however,  they  saw  that  the  whole  court  had 
left  town,  they  persisted  in  acting  it ;  nay,  they  brought  upon  the  stage  the 
Queen  of  France  and  MademoiseUe  VemeuiL  The  former,  having  first  accosted 
the  latter  with  very  hard  words,  gave  her  a  box  on  the  ear.  At  my  suit  three 
of  them  were  arrested ;  but  the  principal  person,  the  auUior,  escaped. 

^  One  or  two  days  before,  they  had  brought  forward  their  own  King  and  all 
his  favorites  in  a  very  strange  fashion :  they  made  him  curse  and  swear  because 
he  had  been  robbed  of  a  bird,  and  beat  a  gentleman  because  he  had  called  off 
the  hounds  from  the  scent.  They  represent  him  as  drunk  at  least  once 
a-day,  &c. 

<*  He  has  upon  this  made  order,  that  no  play  shall  be  henceforth  acted  in 
London ;  for  the  repeal  of  which  order  they  have  already  offered  100,000  livzes. 
Perhaps  tlie  permiasion  will  be  again  granted,  but  upon  condition  that  they 
represent  no  recent  history,  nor  speak  of  the  present  time." 

'  In  a  letter  from  a  resident  in  Stratford  of  the  name  of  Abraham  Sturley. 
It  was  originally  published  by  Boswell  (vol.  ii.  p.  666)  at  length,  but  the  only 
part  which  r^tes  to  Shakespeare  runs  thus:  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  preserve  the  uncouth  abbreviations  of  the  original. 

**  This  is  one  special  remembrance  of  your  father's  motion.  It  seemeth  by  him 
that  our  countrimao,  Mr.  Shakespeare,  is  willing  to  dbbnrse  some  money  upon 
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chased  New  Place,  be  was  not  in  sufficient  funds  for 
the  purpose,  or  possibly  tbe  party  in  possession  of  tbe 
lease  of  the  tithes,  though  not  unwilling  to  dispose  of 
it,  required  more  than  it  was  deemed  worth.  At  all 
events,  nothing  was  done  on  the  subject  for  more 
than  six  years ;  but  on  24th  July,  1605,  we  find  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,  who  is  described  as  *'  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  gentleman,*"  executing  an  indenture  for  the 
purchase  of  the  unexpired  term  of  a  long  lease  of  the 
great  tithes  of  *'  com,  grain,  blade,  and  hay,*"  and  of 
the  small  tithes  of  ''  wool,  lamb,  and  other  small  and 
privy  tithes,  herbage,  oblations,'*  &c.,  in  Stratford,  Old 
Stratford,  Bishopton,  and  Welcombe,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick.  The  vendor  was  Raphe  Huband,  of  Ippes- 
ley.  Esquire;  and  from  the  draft  of  the  deed,  now  before 
us^  we  learn  that  the  original  lease,  dated  as  far  back 
as  1539,  was  "for  four  score  and  twelve  years;**  so 
that  in  1605  it  had  still  twenty-six  years  to  run,  and 
for  this  our  great  dramatist  agreed  to  pay  440/.:  by 
the  receipt,  contained  in  the  same  deed,  it  appears  that 
he  paid  the  whole  of  the  money  before  it  was  executed 
by  the  parties.  He  might  very  fitly  be  described  as  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  because  he  had  there  not  only  a 
substantial  settled  residence  for  his  family,  but  he  was 
the  owner  of  considerable  property,  both  in  land  and 
houses,  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood;  and  he  had 
been  before  so  described  in  1602,  when  he  bought  the 
107  acres  of  William  and  John  Combe,  which  he  an- 
nexed to  his  dwelling  of  New  Place. 

A  spurious  edition  of  "  Hamlet**  having  been  pub- 

■ome  od  yftrdeUnd  or  other  at  Shottery,  or  near  aboat  ns :  he  tbinketh  it  a  Yeiy 
fitt  patteme  to  move  him  to  deale  in  the  matter  of  oar  tithea.  By  the  instmc- 
tions  you  can  give  him  theareof,  and  by  the  frendes  he  can  make  therefore^  we 
thinke  it  a  faire  marke  for  him  to  shoote  at,  and  not  unpoesible  to  hitt.  It 
obtained  would  advance  htm  in  deede,  and  would  do  us  much  good."  The  terms 
of  this  letter  prove  that  Shakespeare's  townsmen  were  of  opinion  that  he  was 
desirous  of  advancing  himself  among  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford. 

*  It  is  about  to  be  printed  entire  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  to  the  council 
of  which  it  has  been  handed  over  by  the  owner  for  Uie  purpose. 
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lished  in  1603^  a  more  authentic  copy  came  out  in  the 
next  year,  containing  much  that  had  been  omitted,  and 
more  that  had  been  grossly  disfigured  and  misrepre- 
sented. We  do  not  believe  that  Shakespeare,  indi- 
vidually, had  anything  to  do  with  this  second  and  more 
correct  impression,  and  we  doubt  much  whether  it  was 
authorized  by  the  company,  which  seems  at  all  times 
to  have  done  its  utmost  to  .prevent  the  appearance 
of  plays  in  print,  lest  to  a  certain  extent  the  public 
curiosity  should  thereby  be  satisfied. 

The  point  is,  of  course,  liable  to  dispute,  but  we 
have  little  doubt  that  "  Henry  VIII.'*  was  represented 
very  soon  after  the  accession  of  James  I.,  to  whom  and 
to  whose  fiEimily  it  contains  a  highly  complimentary 
allusion ;  and  '^Macbeth,"  having  perhaps  been  written  in 
1605,  we  suppose  to  have  been  produced  at  the  Globe 
in  the  spring  of  1606.  Although  it  related  to  Scottish 
annals,  it  was  not  like  the  play  of  "Gowry's  Conspiracy" 
(mentioned  by  Chamberlaine  at  the  close  of  1603), 
founded,  to  use  Von  Raumer's  words,  upon  "recent 
history;''  and  instead  of  running  the  slightest  risk  of 
giving  offence,  many  of  the  sentiments  and  allusions  it 
contained,  especially  that  to  the  ''two-fold  balls  and 
treble  sceptres,"  in  Act  iv.  scene  1,  must  have  been 
highly  acceptable  to  the  King.  It  has  been  supposed, 
upon  the  authority  of  Sheffield  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
that  King  James  with  his  own  hand  wrote  a  letter 
to  Shakespeare  in  return  for  the  compliment  paid  to 
him  in  ''  Macbeth :"  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  said 
to  have  had  Davenant's  evidence  for  this  anecdote, 
which  was  first  told  in  print  in  the  advertisement  to 
Lintot's   edition   of  Shakespeare's   Poems   in    1710  ^ 

*  The  only  copy  of  this  impression  is  in  the  library  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  we  have  employed  it  to  a  certain  extent  in  settling  and  ex- 
plaining the  text  of  the  tragedy.  See  the  Introduction  to  *<  Hamlet,"  Vol.  vii. 
p.  191. 

'  That  the  story  came  through  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  from  Davenant, 
seems  to  have  been  a  conjectural  addition  by  Oldys:  the  words  in  Lint(»t^s 
advertisement  are  these  :—'*  That  most  learned  Prince,  and  great  patron  of 
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Rowe  says  nothing  of  it  in  his  ''Life,**  either  in  1709 
or  1714,  so  that,  at  all  events,  he  did  not  adopt  it;  and 
it  seems  very  improbable  that  James  L  should  have  so 
far  condescended,  and  very  probable  that  the  writer  of 
Lintot's  advertisement  should  not  have  been  very  scru- 
pulous. We  may  conjecture,  that  a  privy  seal  under 
the  sign  manual,  (then  the  usual  form  of  proceeding) 
granting  to  the  King's  players  some  extraordinary 
reward  on  the  occasion,  has  been  misrepresented  as  a 
private  letter  from  the  King  to  the  dramatist. 

JVIalone  speculated  that ''  Macbeth  "  had  been  played 
before  King  James  and  the  King  of  Denmark,  (who 
arrived  in  England  on  6th  July,  1606)  but  we  have  not 
a  particle  of  testimony  to  establish  that  a  tragedy 
relating  to  the  assassination  of  a  monarch  by  an  ambi- 
tious vassal  was  ever  represented  at  court:  we  should 
be  surprised  to  discover  any  proof  of  the  kind,  because 
such  incidents  seem  usually  to  have  been  carefully 
avoided. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  William  and  Anne  Shake- 
speare, Susanna,  having  been  bom  in  May,  1583,  vras 
rather  more  than  twenty-four  years  old  when  she  viras 
married,  on  5th  June,  1(J07,  to  Mr.  John  HalU  of  Strat- 
ford, who  is  styled  "gentleman"*  in  the  register', 
but  he  was  a  professor  of  medicine,  and  subsequently 
practised  as  a  physician.  There  appears  to  have  been 
no  reason  on  any  side  for  opposing  the  match,  and 
we  may  conjecture  that  the  ceremony  was  performed 
in  the  presence  of  our  great  dramatist,  during  one 
of  his  summer  excursions  to  his  native  town.  About 
six  months  afterwards  he  lost  his  brother  Ekimund^ 

learning,  King  Jaraes  the  First,  was  pleased  with  his  own  hand  to  write  an 
amicable  letter  to  Mr.  Shakespeare ;  which  letter,  though  now  lost,  remained 
long  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  as  a  credible  penoo  now  iiring  can 
testify."  Dr.  Farmer  was  the  first  to  give  currency  to  the  notion,  that  the 
compliment  to  the  Stuart  family  in  '^  Macbeth  "  was  the  occasion  of  the  letter. 

'  The  terms  are  these : — 

"  1007.  Juuii  5.  John  Hall  gentlemi  &  Susanna  Shaxspere.'* 

*  He  was  buried  at  St.  Sariour's,  South  wark,  in  the  immediate  Ticiaity  of  the 
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and    his    mother   in   the  antunin   of  the  succeeding 
year. 

There  is  no  doabt  that  Edmund  Shakespeare,  who 
was  not  twentj-eight  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had 
embraced  the  profession  of  a  player,  having  perhaps 
followed  the  fortunes  of  his  brother  William,  and  at- 
tached himself  to  the  same  company.  We,  however, 
never  meet  with  his  name  in  any  list  of  the  associar- 
tions  of  the  time,  nor  is  he  mentioned  as  an  actor 
among  the  characters  of  any  old  play  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  We  may  presume,  therefore,  that  he 
attained  no  eminence:  perhaps  his  principal  employ* 
ment  might  be  under  his  brother  in  the  management 
of  his  theatrical  concerns,  while  he  only  took  inferior 
parts  when  the  assistance  of  a  larger  number  of  per- 
formers than  usual  was  necessary. 

Mary  Shakespeare  survived  her  son  Edmund  about 
eight  months,  and  was  buried  at  Stratford  on  the  9th 
Sept.  1608*.  There  are  few  points  of  his  life  which 
can  be  stated  with  more  confidence  than  that  our  great 
dramatist  attended  the  funeral  of  his  mother:  filial 
piety  and  duty  would  of  course  impel  him  to  visit 
Stratford  on  the  occasion,  and  in  proof  that  he  did  so, 
we  may  mention  that  on  the  16th  of  the  next  month 
he  stood  god&ther  there  to  a  boy  of  the  name  of 
William  Walker.  Shakespeare's  mother  had  probably 
resided  at  New  Place,  the  house  of  her  son;  from 
whence,  we  may  presume  also,  the  body  of  her  hus- 
band had  been  carried  to  the  grave  seven  years  before. 
If  she  were  of  full  age  when  she  was  married  to  John 
Shakespeare  in  1557,  she  was  about  72  years  old  at 
the  time  of  her  decease. 


Globe  theatre ;  the  registration  being  in  the  following  form,  t^ecifying,  rat^r 
nnosnally,  the  occupation  of  the  deceased, 

**  1007,  Dec.  31.  Edmund  Shakespeare,  a  player.*^ 
*  The  following  is  a  eopy  of  the  register. 

•*  1608,  Septenib.  9,  Mayry  Shaxspere,  Wydowe." 
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The  reputation  of  our  poet  as  a  dramatist  seems  at 
this  period  to  have  been  at  its  height.  His  "King 
Lear*'  was  printed  three  times  for  the  same  bookseller 
in  1608;  and  in  order  perhaps  to  increase  its  sale,  (as 
well  as  to  secure  the  purchaser  against  the  old  "  King 
Leir,**  a  play  upon  the  same  story,  being  given  to  him 
instead)  the  name  of  "  M.  William  Shake-speare"  was 
placed  very  conspicuously,  and  most  unusually,  at  the 
top  of  the  title-page.  The  same  observation  will  in 
part  apply  to  "Pericles,"  which  came  out  in  1609,  with 
the  name  of  the  author  rendered  particularly  obvious, 
although  in  the  ordinary  place.  "Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,'*  which  was  published  in  the  same  year,  also  has 
the  name  of  the  author  very  distinctly  legible,  but  in  a 
somewhat  smaller  type.  In  both  the  latter  cases,  it 
would  likewise  seem,  that  there  were  plays  by  older 
or  rival  dramatists  upon  the  same  incidents.  The  most 
noticeable  proof  of  the  advantage  which  a  bookseller 
conceived  he  should  derive  from  the  announcement 
that  the  work  he  published  was  by  our  poet,  is  afforded 
by  the  title-page  of  the  collection  of  his  dispersed 
sonnets,  which  was  ushered  into  the  world  as  "  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets,"  in  very  large  capitals,  as  if  that  mere 
fact  would  be  held  a  sufficient  recommendation. 

In  a  former  part  of  our  memoir  (p.  xc.)  we  have 
alluded  to  the  circumstance,  that  in  1609  Shakespeare 
was  rated  to  the  poor  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Clink  in  a 
sum  which  might  possibly  indicate  that  he  was  the 
occupant  of  a  commodious  dwelling-house  in  South- 
wark.  The  fact  that  our  great  dramatist  paid  six- 
pence a  week  to  the  poor  there,  (as  high  a  sum  as  any- 
body in  that  immediate  vicinity  was  assessed  at)  \s 
stated  in  the  account  of  the  Life  of  Edward  AUeyn, 
printed  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  (p.  90)  and  there 
it  is  too  hastily  inferred  that  he  was  rated  at  this  sum 
upon  a  dwelling-house  occupied  by  himself.  This  is 
very  possibly  the  fact ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  truth 
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may  be,  that  he  paid  the  rate  not  for  any  habitation, 
good  or  bad,  large  or  small,  but  in  respect  of  his  thea- 
trical property  in  the  Globe,  which  was  situated  in  the 
same  district  *°.  The  parish  register  of  St.  Saviour's 
establishes,  that  in  1601  the  churchwardens  had  been 
instructed  by  the  vestry  "to  talk  with  the  players" 
respecting  the  payment  of  tithes  and  contributions  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor ;  and  it  is  not  very  unlikely 
that  some  arrangement  was  made  under  which  the 
sharers  in  the  Globe,  and  Shakespeare  as  one  of  them, 

>*  The  acooimt  (preserred  at  Dulwich  College)  does  not  state  that  the  parties 
enumerated  (consisting  of  67  persons)  were  rated  to  the  poor  for  dwelling- 
houses,  but  merely  that  they  were  rated  and  assessed  to  a  weekly  pajrment 
towards  the  relief  of  the  poor,  some  for  dwelling-houses,  and  others  perhaps 
in  respect  to  different  kinds  of  property :  it  is  thus  entitled : — 

"  A  breif  noat  taken  out  of  the  poores  books,  contayning  the  names  of  all 
thenhabitantes  of  this  Liberty,  which  are  rated  and  assessed  to  a  weekely 
paiment  iowardes  the  relief  of  the  poore.  As  it  standes  now  encreased,  this  6th 
day  of  Aprill,  1009.  Delivered  up  to  Phillip  Henslowe,  Esquior,  churchwarden, 
by  Francis  Carter,  one  of  the  ovreseers  of  the  same  Liberty." 
It  commences  with  these  names : — 
Phillip  Henslowe,  esquior,  assessed  at  weekely     .        •  .    vj^ 

Ed.  AUeyn,  assessed  at  weekely vjd 

The  Ladye  Buckley,  weekly iiij^ 

The  account  is  in  three  divisions ;  and  in  the  first,  besides  the  above,  we  find  the 
names  of 

Mr.  Langworthe iij^ 

Mr.  Benfield iij<^ 

Mr.  Griffin ij*" 

Mr.  Toppin ij^ 

Mr.  Louens  [s.  e,  Lowin] ij^ 

Francis  Carter ij<^ 

Gilbert  Catherens \}^ 

and  twenty-one  others.  The  next  division  includes  a  list  of  nineteen  names,  and 
at  the  head  of  it  we  find, 

Mr.  Shakespeare y]^ 

Mr.  Edw.  Collins vj(i 

John  Burret vj<i 

and  all  the  rest  pay  a  rate  of  either  2|<l  or  1 W  including  the  following  actors : 

Mr.  Toune ijd  oh. 

Mr.  Jubye j**  ob. 

Richard  Hunt j**  ob. 

Simon  Bird j^  ob. 

The  third  division  consists  of  seven  persons  who  only  paid  one  penny  per  week, 
and  among  them  we  perceive  the  name  of  no  individual  who,  according  to  other 
evidence,  appears  to  have  been  in  any  way  concerned  with  theatres :  Malone 
(see  his  **  Inquiry,"  p.  215,)  had  seen  this  document,  but  he  mis-states  that  it 
belongs  to  the  year  1608,  and  not  1600. 
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would  be  assessed.  As  a  confinnatoiy  circumstance 
we  may  add,  that  when  Henslowe  and  AUeyn  were 
about  to  build  the  Fortune  play-house,  in  1599-1600, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Lordship  of  Finsbury,  in  the 
parish  of  Cripplegate,  petitioned  the  privy  council  in 
favour  of  the  undertaking,  one  of  their  reasons  being, 
that  **  the  erectors  were  contented  to  give  a  very  liberal 
portion  of  money  weekly  towards  the  relief  of  the 
poor."*  Perhaps  the  parties  interested  in  the  Globe 
were  contented  to  come  to  similar  terms,  and  the 
parish  to  accept  the  money  weekly  from  the  various 
individuals.  Henslowe,  AUeyn,  Lovrin,  Town,  Juby, 
&c.,  who  were  either  sharers,  or  actors  and  sharers,  in 
that  or  other  theatres  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  con- 
tributed in  different  proportions  for  the  same  purpose, 
the  largest  amount  being  six-pence  per  week,  which 
was  paid  by  Shakespeare,  Henslowe,  and  AUeyn  ^ 

The  ordinary  inhabitants  included  in  the  same  list, 
doubtless,  paid  for  their  dwellings,  according  to  their 
several  rents,  and  such  may  have  been  the  case  with 
Shakespeare:  all  we  contend  for  is,  that  we  ought 
not  to  conclude  at  once,  that  Shakespeare  was  the 
tenant  of  a  house  in  the  Liberty  of  the  Clink,  merely 
from  the  circumstance  that  he  was  rated  to  the  poor. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  the  occupier  of  a  substan- 
tial dwelling-house  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Globe,  where  his  presence  and  assistance  would 
often  be  required;  and  the  amount  of  his  income 
at  this  period  would  warrant  such  an  expenditure, 
although  we  have  no  reason  for  thinking  that  such  a 
house  would  be  needed  for  his  wife  and  family,  because 
the  existing  evidence  is  opposed  to  the  notion  that  they 
ever  resided  with  him  in  London. 

1  John  Northbrooke,  in  his  Treatiae  agminrt  Plays^  Plajren,  A.c.,  (Sh»ke- 
Bpeare  Society's  reprint,  p.  1S6,)  informs  us  that  in  1677  people  eontributed 
weekly  to  the  support  of  the  poor  **  according  to  their  ability,  some  a  penny, 
some  two-pence,  another  four-penoe,  and  the  best  commonly  giyeth  bat  six* 
peoce/* 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Attempt  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aMermen  in  1008  to  expel  the  King's  players 
firom  the  Bfaiekfrmrs,  and  tea  failure.  NegoeiatioB  by  the  corporation  to 
purchaae  the  theatre  and  its  appurtenances :  interest  and  property  of  Shake- 
speare and  other  sharers.  Tlie  income  of  Richard  Borbage  at  his  death. 
Diary  of  the  Rer.  J.  Ward,  Vicar  of  Stratford,  and  bds  statement  regarding 
Shakespeare's  expenditore.  Copy  of  a  letter  firom  Lord  Southampton  on 
behalf  of  Shakespeare  and  Burbage.  Probable  decision  of  Lord  Chancellor 
SUesmere  in  faronr  of  the  company  at  the  BUekfrian  theatre. 

We  have  referred  to  the  probable  amoont  of  the 
income  of  our  great  dramatist  in  1609,  and  within  the 
last  ten  years  a  docmnent  has  been  discovered,  which 
enables  us  to  form  some  judgment,  though  not  perhaps 
an  accurate  estimate,  of  the  sum  he  annually  derived 
from  the  private  theatre  in  the  Blackfriars. 

From  the  outset  of  the  undertaking,  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London  had  been  hostile  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  players  within  this  precinct,  so  near  to  the 
boundaries,  but  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corpora- 
tion ;  and,  as  we  have  already  shown,  they  bad  made 
several  fruitless  efforts  to  dislodge  them.  The  attempt 
was  renewed  in  1608,  when  Sir  Heniy  Montagu,  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  day,  gave  an  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  claim  of  the  citizens  to  exercise  their 
municipal  powers  within  the  precinct  of  the  late  dis- 
solved monastery  of  the  Blackfriars.  The  question 
seems  in  some  shape  to  have  been  brought  before 
Baron  EUesmere,  then  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
who  required  from  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  brethren 
proofs  that  they  had  exercised  any  authority  in  the 
disputed  liberty.  The  distinguished  lawyers  of  the 
day  retained  by  the  city  were  immediately  employed 
in  searching  for  records  applicable  to  the  point  at  issue ; 
but  as  &r  as  we  can  judge,  no  such  proofs,  as  were 
thought  necessary  by  the  highest  legal  authority  of  the 
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time,  and  applicable  to  anj  recent  period,  were  forth- 
coming. Lord  Ellesmere,  therefore,  we  may  conclude, 
was  opposed  to  the  claim  of  the  city. 

Failing  in  this  endeavour  to  expel  the  King's  players 
from  their  hold  by  force  of  law,  the  corporation  appears 
to  have  taken  a  milder  course,  and  negociated  with  the 
players  for  the  purchase  of  the  Blackfriars  theatre, 
with  all  its  properties  and  appurtenances.  To  this 
negociation  we  are  probably  indebted  for  a  paper, 
which  shows  with  great  exactness  and  particularity  the 
amount  of  interest  then  claimed  by  each  sharer,  those 
sharers  being  Richard  Burbage,  Laurence  Fletcher^ 
William  Shakespeare,  John  Heminge,  Henry  Condell, 
Joseph  Taylor,  and  John  Lowin,  with  four  other 
persons  not  named,  each  the  owner  of  half  a  share. 

We  have  inserted  the  document  entire  in  a  note*. 


'  These  tnnaactions  most  probably  occorred  before  September,  1008,  beeaoBe 
Lwirenoe  Fletcher  died  in  that  month.  However,  it  is  not  quite  certain  thai 
the  "  Laz.  Fletcher/'  mentioned  in  the  document,  was  Laurence  Fletcher:  we 
know  of  no  person  named  Lazarus  Fletcher,  though  he  may  have  been  the  per- 
sonal representative  of  Laurence  Fletcher. 

*  It  is  thus  headed — 

**  For  avoiding  of  the  Playhouse  in  the  Prednct  of  the  Blacke  Friers. 

£.      «.  d. 

Imp.  Richard  Bnrbidge  oweth  the  Fee,  and  is  alsoe  a  sharer 
tiierein.  His  interest  he  rateth  at  the  groeae  summe  of  lOOOf. 
for  the  Fee,  and  for  hb  foure  shares  in   the   summe  of 

9332.  69,  Sd 1933    6  8 

Item.  Laz.  Fletcher  oweth  three  shares,  which  he  rateth  atyOOf., 
that  is,  at  seven  yeares  purchase  for  each  share,  or  332.  8f .  Bd., 

one  yeare  with  another 7^0    0  0 

lUm.  W.  Shakespesre  asketh  for  the  wardrobe  and  properties 
of  the  same  playhouse  AO(K.,  and  for  his  4  shares,  the  same  as 
his  fellowes,  Burbidge  and  Fletcher ;  viz.  933f.  fit.  &<.    .        .    1433    6  8 

Ittm.  Heminge  and  Condell  eche  2  shares 933    6  8 

Item.  Joseph  Taylor  1  share  and  an  halfe  ....      350    0  0 

Item.  Lowing  also  one  share  and  an  halfe 350    0  0 

Item,  Foure  more  phiyeres  with  one  halfe  share  to  eche  of  them       466  13  4 

Summa  totalis  6106  13  4 

Moreover,  the  hired  men  of  the  Companie  denaaund  some  reoompence  for  their 
great  loese,  and  the  Widowes  and  Orphanes  of  Players,  who  are  paide  by  the 
Sharers  at  divers  rates  and  proportions,  so  as  in  the  whole  it  will  cost  the 
Lo.  Blayor  and  the  Citizens  at  least  7000^." 
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and   hence   we  find  that  Richard  Barhage  was  the 
owner  of  the  freehold   or  fee,  (which  he  no  doubt 
inherited  from  his  father)  as  well  as  the  owner  of  four 
shares^  the  value  of  all  which,  taken  together,  he  rated 
at  1933/.  6s.  8d.    Laurence  Fletcher  (if  it  be  he,  for  the 
Christian  name  is  written  ''Laz,")  was  proprietor  of 
three  shares,  for  which  he  claimed  70U/.     Shakespeare 
was  proprietor  of  the  wardrobe  and  properties  of  the 
theatre,  estimated  at  500/.,  as  well  as  of  four  shares,  var 
lued,  like  those  of  Burbage  and  Fletcher,  at  33/.  6^.  8d. 
each,   or  933/.  6^.  8^.,  at  seven  years'  purchase:  his 
whole  demand  was  1433/.  6s.  Scf.,  or  500/.  less  than 
that  of  Burbage,  in  as  much  as  the  fee  was  considered 
worth  1000/.,  while  Shakespeare's  wardrobe  and  proper- 
ties were  valued  at  500/.    According  to  the  same  calcu- 
lation, Heminge  and  Condell  each  required  466/.  13^.  4d. 
for  their  two  shares,  and  Taylor  350/.  for  his  share 
and  a  half,  while  the  four  unnamed  half-sharers  put 
in  their  claim  to  be  compensated  at  the  same  rate, 
466/.    13^.  4d.    This  mode  of  estimating  the  Black- 
friars  theatre  made  the  value  of  it  6166/.  13^.  4d.  and 
to  this  sum  was  to  be  added  remuneration  to  the  hired 
men  of  the  company,  who  were  not  sharers,  as  well 
as  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  actors :  the 
purchase  money  of  the  whole  property  was  thus  raised 
to  at  least  7000/. 

Each  share,  out  of  the  twenty  into  which  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  theatre  were  divided,  yielded,  as  was 
alleged,  an  annual  profit  of  33/.  6s.  Sd. ;  and  Shake- 
speare, owning  four  of  these  shares,  his  annual  income, 
fit)m  them  only,  was  133/.  6s.  8rf. :  he  was  besides  pro- 
prietor of  the  wardrobe  and  properties,  stated  to  be 
worth  500/.:  these,  we  may  conclude,  he  lent  to  the  com- 
pany for  a  certain  consideration,  and,  reckoning  wear  and 
tear,  ten  per  cent,  seems  a  very  low  rate  of  payment ; 
we  will  take  it,  however,  at  that  sum,  which  would  add 
50/.  a  year  to  the  133/.  6^.  Sd.  already  mentioned, 
VOL.  I.  o 
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making  together  183/.  6^.  8(f.,  besides  what  our  great 
dramatist  must  have  gained  by  the  profits  of  his  pen, 
upon  which  we  have  no  data  for  forming  any  thing  like 
an  accurate  estimate.  Without  including  any  thing  on 
this  account,  and  supposing  only  that  the  Globe  was  as 
profitable  for  a  summer  theatre  as  the  Blackfiiars  was 
for  a  winter  theatre,  it  is  evident  that  Shakespeare's 
income  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  366/1  13^.  Ad. 
Taking  every  known  source  of  emolument  into  view, 
we  consider  400/.  a  year  the  very  lowest  amount  at 
which  his  income  can  be  reckoned  in  1608. 

The  document  upon  which  this  calculation  is  founded 
is  preserved  among  the  papers  of  Lord  EUesmere,  but 
a  remarkable  incidental  confirmation  of  it  has  still  more 
recently  been  brought  to  light  in  the  State-paper  oflSce. 
Sir  Dudley  Carlton  was  ambassador  at  the  Hague  in 
1619,  and  John  Chamberlaine,  writing  to  him  on  19th 
of  March  in  that  year,  and  mentioning  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  states  that  "  the  funeral  is  put  ofi^  to  the 
:^9th  of  the  next  month,  to  the  great  hinderance  of  our 
players,  which  are  forbidden  to  play  so  long  as  her 
body  is  above  ground :  one  speciall  man  among  them, 
Burbage,  is  lately  dead,  and  hath  left,  they  say,  better 
than  300/.  land*.'* 

Burbage  was  interred  at  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch» 
on  16th  March,  1619,  three  days  anterior  to  the  date 
of  Chamberlaine's  letter*,  having  made  his  nuncupative 
will  four  days  before  his  burial :  in  it  he  said  nothing 

*  This  new  and  valoable  piece  of  information  was  pointed  out  to  us  by 
Mr.  Lemon,  who  haa  been  as  indefatigable  in  his  researches  as  liberal  in  the 
eommnnicatioo  of  the  results  of  them. 

^  The  passage  above  quoted  renders  Middleton's  epigram  on  the  death  of 
Burbage  (Works  by  Dyoe,  vol.  t.  p.  603)  quite  dear: — 
^  Astnnomen  and  star-gaxers  this  year 
Write  but  of  four  eclipses ;  five  sppear. 
Death  interposing  Burbage,  and  their  staying. 
Hath  made  a  visible  eclipse  of  playing.** 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  **  theur  staying'*  refen^  to  a  temportty  sospa- 
sion  of  plays  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Burbage ;  but  the  itoy  was  the  pro- 
hibition of  acting  until  alter  the  ftmeral  of  Queen  Anne. 
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[f     aboat  tbe  amoant  of  his  property,  but  merely  left  his 

p    Tvife  Winifred  his  sole  executrix.     There  can  be  no 

!1    doubts  however,  that  the  correspondent  of  Sir  Dudley 

:     Carlton  was  correct  in  his  information,  and  that  Bur- 

v    bage  died  worth  "^ better  than''  300/.  a  year  inland, 

-    b^des  his  '^  goods  and  chattels  t"  300/.  a  year  at  that 

t*     date  was  about  1500/.  of  our  present  money,  and  we 

:    hare  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Shakespeare  was 

,T    quite  in  as  good,  if  not  in  better  circumstances.     Until 

the  letter  of  Chamberlaine  was  found,  we  bad  not  the 

slightest  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  property  Burbage 

:>    had  accumulated,  he  having  been  during  his  whole  life 

t:    merely  an  actor,  and  not  combining  in  his  own  person 

the  profits  of  a  most  successful  dramatic  author  with 

^     those  of  a  performer.     Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be 

forgotten,  that  although  Shakespeare  continued  a  lai^ 

sharer  with  the  leading  members  of  tbe  company  in 

1608,  he  had  retired  from  the  stage  about  four  years 

before ;  and  having  ceased  to  act,  but  still  retaining  his 

shares  in  the  profits  of  the  theatres  with  which  he  was 

connected,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  arrangement  he 

may  have  made  with  the  rest  of  the  company  for  the 

regular  contribution  of  dramas,  in  lieu  perhaps  of  his 

own  personal  exertions. 

In  a  work  published  a  few  years  ago,  containing 
extracts  from  the  Diary  of  the  Rev.  John  Ward,  who 
was  vicar  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  whose  memo- 
randa extend  from  1648  to  1679\  it  is  stated  that 
Shakespeare  **  in  his  elder  days  lived  at  Stratford,  and 
supplied  the  stage  with  two  plays  every  year,  and  for 
it  had  an  allowance  so  large,  that  he  spent  at  the  rate 
of  1000/.  a  year,  as  I  have  heard."  We  only  adduce 
this  passage  to  show  what  the  opinion  was  as  to  Shake^ 
speare's  circumstances  shortly  after  the  Restoration*. 

*  Diarj  of  the  Rev.  John  Ward,  &e.    Arranged  by  Charles  Seyem,  M.D. 
London,  Bwo,  1839. 

*  Mr.  Ward  was  appointed  to  the  Ticarage  of  Stratford-npon-Avon  in  1S08. 

o  2 
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We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  sum  of  1000/.  (equal 
to  nearly  5000/.  now)  is  a  considerable  exaggeration, 
but  it  may  warrant  the  belief  that  Shakespeare  lived  in 
good  style  and  port,  late  in  life,  in  his  native  town.  It 
is  very  possible,  too,  though  we  think  not  probable, 
that  after  he  retired  to  Stratford  he  continued  to  write, 
but  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  subsequent  to  his  re- 
tirement he  '*  supplied  the  stage  with  two  plays  every 
year.**  He  might  not  be  able  at  once  to  relinquish  his 
old  and  confirmed  habits  of  composition;  but  such 
other  evidence  as  we  possess  is  opposed  to  Ward's 
statement,  to  which  he  himself  appends  the  cautionary 
words,  "as  I  have  heard."  Of  course  he  could  have 
known  nothing  but  by  hearsay  forty-six  years  after  our 
poet's  decease.  He  might,  however,  easily  have  known 
inhabitants  of  Stratford  who  well  recollected  Shake- 
speare, and,  considering  the  opportunities  he  possessed, 
it  strikes  us  as  very  singular  that  he  collected  so  little 
information. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  bounty  of  the  Earl 
of  Southampton  to  Shakespeare,  which  we  have  sup- 
posed to  have  been  consequent  upon  the  dedication  of 
"Venus  and  Adonis,**  and  "Lucrece,"  to  that  noble- 
man, and  coincident  in  point  of  date  with  the  building 
of  the  Globe  theatre.  Another  document  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  among  the  papers  of  Lord  EUes- 
mere,  which  proves  the  strong  interest  Lord  Southamp- 
ton still  took,  about  fifteen  years  afterwards,  in  Shake- 
speare's af&irs,  and  in  the  prosperity  of  the  company  to 
which  he  was  attached:  it  has  distinct  reference  also 
to  the  pending  and  unequal  struggle  between  the  cor- 
poration of  London  and  the  players  at  the  Blackfriars, 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  It  is  the  copy  of  a 
letter  subscribed  H.  S.  (the  initials  of  the  Earl)  to 
some  nobleman  in  favour  of  our  great  dramatist,  and 
of  the  chief  performer  in  many  of  his  plays,  Richard 
Burbage;   and  recollecting  what   Lord  Southampton 
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had  before  done  for  Sbakespeare,  and  the  manner 
in  which  from  the  first  he  had  patronized  our  stage 
and  drama,  it  seems  to  us  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  for  him  to  write  a  letter  personally  on  behalf  of 
parties  who  had  so  many  public  and  private  claims. 
We  may  conclude  that  the  original  was  not  addressed 
to  Lord  EUesmere,  or  it  would  have  been  found  in  the 
depository  of  his  papers,  and  not  merely  a  transcript  of 
it;  but  a  copy  of  it  may  have  been  ftimished  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  in  order  to  give  him  some  information 
respecting  the  characters  of  the  parties  upon  whose 
cause  he  was  called  upon  to  decide.  Lord  EUesmere 
stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign :  he  had 
many  important  public  duties  to  discharge  besides  those 
belonging  to  his  great  ofiice ;  and  notwithstanding  he 
had  shown  himself  at  all  times  a  liberal  patron  of 
letters,  and  had  had  many  works  of  value  dedicated  to 
him,  we  may  readily  imagine,  that  although  he  must 
have  heard  of  Shakespeare  and  Burbage,  he  was  in 
some  degree  of  ignorance  as  to  their  individual  deserts, 
which  this  communication  was  intended  to  remove. 
That  it  was  not  sent  to  him  by  Lord  Southampton,  who 
probably  was  acquainted  with  him,  may  afford  a  proof 
of  the  delicacy  of  the  Earl's  mind,  who  would  not  seem 
directly  to  interpose  while  a  question  of  the  sort  was 
pending  before  a  judge,  (though  possibly  not  in  his  judi- 
cial capacity)  the  history  of  whose  life  establishes  that 
where  the  exercise  of  his  high  functions  was  involved 
he  was  equally  deaf  to  public  and  to  private  influence. 

We  have  introduced  an  exact  copy  of  the  document 
ill  a  note^  and  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  without 


'  The  copy  was  made  upon  half  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  without  address:  it 
runs  as  follows : — 

**  My  verie  hcmored  Lord.    The  manie  good  offices  I  haue  receiued  at  your 

Lordship's  hands,  which  ought  to  make  me  backward  in  asking  further  favors, 

.  onely  imbonldeneth  me  to  require  more  in  the  same  kinde.    Your  Lordship 

will  be  warned  howe  hereafter  you  graunt  anie  sute,  seeing  it  draweth  on  more 

and  greater  demaunds.    This  which  now  preaseth  is  to  request  your  Lordship, 
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date ;  but  the  subject  of  it  shows  beyond  dispute  that  it 
belongs  to  this  period,  while  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men were  endeaYouring  to  expel  the  players  from  a 
situation  where  they  had  been  iminterruptedly  esta- 
blished for  more  than  thirty  years.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  object  the  players  had  in  view  was 
attained,  because  we  know  that  the  lord  mayor  and  his 
brethren  were  not  allowed,  until  many  years  afterwards, 
to  exercise  any  authority  within  the  precinct  and  liberty 
of  the  Blackfriars,  and  that  the  King's  servants  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  theatre  long  after  the  death  of 
Shakespeare. 

in  all  you  can,  to  be  good  to  the  poore  players  of  tbe  Black  Fxyen,  vho  call 
them  selves  by  anthoritie  the  senraunts  of  his  ^lajestie,  and  aske  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  most  graoions  Maister  and  Sovereigne  in  this  the  tyme  of  their 
troble.  They  are  threatened  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Londoo, 
never  friendly  to  their  calling,  with  the  distmction  of  their  meanes  of  livelihood, 
by  the  pulling  downe  of  their  plaiehouse,  which  is  a  private  theatre,  and  hath 
neuer  giuen  occasion  of  anger  by  anie  disorders.  These  bearen  are  two  of  the 
chiefe  of  the  companie ;  one  of  them  by  name  Richard  Burbidge,  who  humblie 
sneth  for  your  Lordship's  kinde  helpe,  for  that  he  is  a  man  fiunous  as  oar 
English  Roscius,  one  who  fitteth  the  action  to  the  word,  and  the  word  to 
the  action  most  admirably.  By  the  exercise  of  bis  qualitye,  industry,  and  good 
behaviour,  he  hath  be  come  possessed  of  the  Blaeke  Fryers  playhouse,  which 
hath  bene  imployed  for  playea  sithence  it  was  builded  by  his  Father,  now  nere 
60  yeres  agone.  The  other  is  a  man  no  whitt  lesse  deserving  favor,  and  my 
especiall  friende,  till  of  late  an  actor  of  good  account  in  the  companie,  no«r 
a  sharer  in  the  same,  and  writer  of  some  of  our  beet  English  playes,  which,  ss 
your  Lordship  knoweth,  were  most  singularly  liked  of  Queue  Elizabeth,  when 
the  companie  was  eslled  uppon  to  performe  before  her  Bfaiestie  at  Court  at 
Christmas  and  Shrovetide.  His  most  gracious  Maiestie  King  James  aboe,  sence 
his  coming  to  the  crowne,  hath  extended  his  royal  favour  to  the  companie 
in  divers  waies  and  at  sunchie  tymes.  This  other  hath  to  name  William  Shake- 
speare, and  they  are  both  of  one  oountie,  and  indeede  allmoet  of  one  towne : 
both  are  right  famous  in  their  qualityes,  though  it  longelh  not  of  your  Lo. 
grauitie  and  wisedome  to  resort  vnto  the  plsees  where  they  are  wont  to  delight 
the  pubtique  eare.  Their  trust  and  sute  nowe  is  not  to  bee  molested  in  their 
way  of  life,  whereby  they  maintaine  them  selves  and  their  wives  and  fomilies, 
(being  both  maried  and  of  good  reputation)  as  well  as  the  widows  and  orphanes 
of  some  of  their  dead  fellows. 

"  Your  Lo  most  bounden  at  com. 
"Copiavera."  «*  H.  S." 

Lord  Southampton  was  dearly  mistaken  when  he  stated  that  the  Blackfrian 
theatre  had  been  built  nearly  fifty  years :  m  1608  it  had  been  built  about  thirty- 
three  years. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

Warnuat  to  Dabome,  Shakespeare,  field,  and  Kirkham,  for  the  Children  of  the 
Qneea*s  Revela,  in  Jan.  ICIO.  Popularity  of  juveidie  eompaniea  of  actors. 
Stay  of  Dabome's  warrant,  and  the  reaaona  for  it.  PUys  intended  to  be 
acted  by  the  Children  of  the  Queen's  Revels.  Shakespeare's  dramas  between 
1609  and  161S.  His  retiremeot  to  Stratford,  and  disposal  of  his  property  in 
the  Blackfiriars  and  Globe  theatres.  Alleyn**  purchases  in  Blackfriara  in 
1612.  Shakespeare's  purchase  of  a  house  in  Blackfriars  from  Henry  Walker 
in  1613,  and  the  possible  eanse  of  it  explained.  Shakespeare  described  as  of 
Stnutford-apon-ATOo. 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  important  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction  had  been  decided  in  favour  of  the 
King's  players  before  January,  1609-10,  because  we 
have  an  instrument  of  that  date  authorizing  a  juvenile 
company  to  exhibit  at  the  Blackfriars,  as  well  as  the 
association  which  had  been  in  possession  of  the  theatre 
ever  since  its  original  construction.  One  circumstance 
connected  with  this  document,  to  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently advert,  may  however  appear  to  cast  a  doubt  upon 
the  point,  whether  it  had  yet  been  finally  determined 
that  the  corporation  of  London  was  by  law  excluded 
from  the  precinct  of  the  Blackfriars. 

It  is  a  feet,  of  which  it  may  be  said  we  have  conclu- 
sive proof,  that  almost  from  the  first,  if  not  from  the 
first,  the  Blackfriars  theatre  had  been  in  the  joint  pos- 
session of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  and  of  a 
juvenile  company  called  the  Children  of  the  Chapel: 
they  were  also  known  as  "  her  Majesty's  Children,"  and 
*"  the  Children  of  the  Blackfriars ;"  and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  they  employed  the  theatre  on  alternate 
days  with  their  older  competitors,  but  that,  when  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  acted  elsewhere  in  the 
summer,  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  commenced  their 
performances  at  the  Blackfriars*.     After  the  opening 

■  See  Hist.  EngL  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,  vol.  iii  p.  87&,  where  snoh  ia 
coDJeetored  to  have  been  the  arrangement. 
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of  the  Globe  in  1595,  we  may  presume  that  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  servants  usually  left  the  Blackfnars 
theatre  to  be  occupied  by  the  Children  of  the  Chapel 
during  the  seven  months  from  April  to  October. 

The  success  of  the  juvenile  companies  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  even  at  the 
latter  end  of  that  of  Elizabeth,  ivas  great;  and  we 
find  Shakespeare  alluding  to  it  in  very  pointed  terms 
in  a  well-known  passage  in  **  Hamlet,"  which  we  sup- 
pose to  have  been  written  in  the  winter  of  1601,  or  in 
the  spring  of  1602.  They  seem  to  have  gone  on  in- 
creasing in  popularity,  and  very  soon  after  James  L 
ascended  the  throne.  Queen  Anne  took  a  company, 
called  '^the  Children  of  the  Queen's  Revels,**  under 
her  immediate  patronage.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  they  continued  to  perform  at  the  Blackfnars,  and 
in  the  very  commencement  of  the  year  1610  we  find 
that  Shakespeare  either  was,  or  intended  to  be,  con- 
nected with  them.  At  this  period  he  probably  contem- 
plated an  early  retirement  from  the  metropolis,  and 
might  wish  to  avail  himself,  for  a  short  period,  of  this 
new  opportunity  of  profitable  employment. 

Robert  Dabome,  the  author  of  two  dramas  that  have 
been  printed,  and  of  several  others  that  have  been  lost% 

>  «  Th«  ChristUn  Tamed  Turk,"  1612,  and  **  The  Poor  Man's  Comfart," 
16A5.  In  "  The  Alleyn  Papen,"  (printed  hy  the  Shidceepeare  Society,)  maj 
be  seen  much  cone^KHidence  between  Daborne  and  Henslowe  reqwcting  plajs 
he  was  then  writing  for  the  Fortone  theatre.  By  a  letter  from  him,  dated 
2nd  Angust,  1614,  it  appears  that  Lord  Willooghby  had  sent  for  him,  and  it  is 
most  likely  that  Dabome  went  to  IieUnd  under  this  nobleman's  patronage.  It 
is  certain  that,  having  been  reguUurly  educated,  he  went  into  the  Ghurch,  and 
had  a  liring  at  or  near  Wateiford,  where,  in  1618,  he  preached  a  sermon  which 
is  extant.  While  writing  for  Henslowe  he  was  in  great  poverty,  having  sold 
most  of  the  property  he  had  with  his  wife.  We  have  no  informatian  as  to 
the  precise  time  of  his  death,  but  his  **  Poor  Man's  Comfort"  was  certainly 
a  posthumous  production :  he  had  sold  it  to  one  of  the  companies  of  the  day 
before  he  took  holy  orden,  and,  like  various  other  plays,  after  long  remaining 
in  manuscript,  it  was  published.  His  lost  plays,  some  of  which  he  wrote  in 
conjunction  with  other  dramatists,  appear  from  **  The  Alleyn  Papers"  to  have 
been — 1.  Macbiavel  and  the  Devil ;  2.  The  Arraignment  of  London ;  3.  The 
Bellman  of  London ;  4.  The  Owl ;  5.  The  She  Saint;  besides  others  the  titles 
of  which  are  not  given. 
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seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  good  family,  and  of  some 
interest  at  court;  and  in  January,  16U9-10,  he  was 
able  to  procure  a  royal  grant,  authorizing  him  and 
others  to  provide  and  educate  a  number  of  young 
actors,  to  be  called  "  the  Children  of  the  Queen's 
Reyels."  As  we  have  observed,  this  was  not  a  new 
association,  because  it  had  existed  under  that  appella- 
tion, and  under  those  of  "  the  Children  of  the  Chapel" 
and  '^tbe  Children  of  the  Blackfriars,*^  from  near  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Dabome,  in  1609- 
10,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it,  and  not,  perhaps, 
having  sufficient  means  or  funds  of  his  own,  he  had,  as 
was  not  unusual,  partners  in  the  undertaking:  those 
partners  were  William  Shakespeare,  Nathaniel  Field, 
(the  celebrated  actor,  and  very  clever  author)  and 
Edward  Kirkham,  who  had  previously  enjoyed  a  pri- 
vilege of  the  same  kind\  A  memorandum  of  the 
warrant  to  "  Dabome  and  others,"  not  there  named,  is 
inserted  in  the  "  EJntry  Book  of  Patents  and  Warrants 
for  Patents,"  kept  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Tuthill, 
who  was  employed  by  Lord  Ellesmere  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  which  book  is  preserved  among  the  papers 
handed  down  by  his  Lordship  to  his  successors.  In 
the  same  depository  we  also  find  a  draft  of  the  war- 
rant itself,  under  which  Dabome  and  his  partners, 
therein  named,  viz.  Shakespeare,  Field,  and  Kirkham, 
were  to   proceed*;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  deserv- 

*  He  was  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Children  of  the  Queen's  Revels  in  1603-4. 
See  Hist,  of  Engl.  Dimm.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,  vol.  L  p.  362. 

♦  It  runs  thus : — 

^  Right  trusty  and  welbeloved,  &c.,  James,  &c  To  all  Mayors,  Sheriffs, 
Jnstiees  of  the  Peace,  &c.  Whereas  the  Queene,  our  dearest  wife,  hath  for  her 
pleasure  and  recreation  appointed  her  servaunts  Robert  Daibome,  &c.  to  pro- 
vide and  bring  upp  a  convenient  nomber  of  children,  who  shall  be  called  the 
Children  of  her  Majesties  Revells,  knowe  ye  that  we  have  appointed  and  autho 
rized,  and  by  these  presents  doe  appoint  and  authorize  the  said  Robert  Daibome, 
William  Shakespeare,  Nathaniel  Field,  and*  Edward  Kirkham,  from  time  to 
time  to  provide  and  bring  upp  a  convenient  nomber  of  children,  and  them  to 
instruct  and  exercise  in  the  quality  of  playing  Tragedies,  Comedies,  &c.,  by  the 
name  of  the  Children  of  the  Revells  to  the  Queene,  within  the  Blackfryers, 
in  our  Citie  of  London,  or  els  where  within  our  realme  of  England.    Wherefore 
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ing  notice,  that  *'  the  Children  oi  the  Queen's  Reyels  " 
were  thereby  licensed  not  only  to  act  ^*  tragedies, 
comedies,"  &c«  in  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  but  **  else- 
where within  the  realm  of  England;"  so  that  even 
places  where  the  city  authorities  had  indisputably 
a  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction  were  not  exempted. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  this  had  been  a  point  in 
dispute  in  1574,  and  that  the  words  "as  well  within 
our  city  of  London"  were  on  this  account  excluded 
from  the  patent  granted  by  Elizabeth  to  the  players  of 
Lord  Leicester,  though  found  in  the  privy  seal  dated 
three  days  earlier  \  For  the  same  reason,  probably, 
they  are  not  contained  in  the  patent  of  James  I.  to 
Fletcher,  Shakespeare,  and  others^  in  1603.  We  may 
be  satisfied  that  the  warrant  of  1609-10  to  Dabome 
and  his  partners  was  not  carried  into  effect,  and  pos- 
sibly on  that  account :  although  it  may  have  been  deci- 
ded at  this  date  that  the  lord  msLjor  and  sddermen  had 
no  power  forcibly  to  exclude  the  actors  from  the  Black- 
friars, it  may  have  been  held  inexpedient  to  go  the 
length  of  authorizing  a  young  company  to  act  within 
the  very  boundaries  of  the  city.  So  far  the  corporation 
may  have  prevailed,  and  this  may  be  the  cause  why  we 
never  hear  of  any  steps  having  been  taken  under  the 
warrant  of  1609-10.    The  word  "stayed"  is  added  at 

we  will  and  oomimuid  70a,  and  ererie  of  joa,  to  permitt  her  aaid  aerraiinta  to 
keepo  a  conveDient  nomber  of  children,  by  the  name  of  the  Children  of  the 
Revella  to  the  Queene,  and  them  to  exercise  in  the  qoalitie  of  plajing  according 
to  her  royal  pleasure.  Provided  alwaies,  that  no  playes,  &c  shall  be  by  them 
presented,  but  such  playes,  &c.  as  have  received  the  approbation  and  allowance 
of  our  Matster  of  the  Revells  for  the  tyme  being.  And  these  our  Irea.  shall  be 
your  sufficient  warrant  in  this  behalfe.  In  witnesse  whereof,  &c.,  4*  die 
Janij.  1609. 

*<  Proud  Povertie.  Engl,  tragedie. 

Widow's  Mite.  False  Friends. 

Antonio.  Hate  and  Love. 

Kinsmen.  Taming  of  S. 

Triumph  of  Truth.  K.  Edw.  2. 

Touchstone.  Mirror  of  Lifew 

GriseU. 
Stayed.*' 
•  See  Hist.  Engl.  Dnun.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,  vol  L  p.  212. 
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the  conclnsion  of  the  draft,  as  if  some  good  ground 
had  been  discoyered  for  delaying,  if  not  for  entirely 
withholding  it.  Perhaps  even  the  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion had  not  yet  been  completely  settled,  and  it  may 
have  been  thought  useless  to  concede  a  privilege  which, 
after  all,  by  the  operation  of  the  law  in  &vour  of  the 
chum  of  the  city,  might  turn  out  to  be  of  no  value, 
because  it  could  not  be  acted  upon.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  new  scheme  seems  to  have  been  entirely  aban- 
doned ;  and  whatever  Shakespeare  may  have  intended 
when  he  became  connected  vrith  it,  he  continued,  as 
long  as  he  remained  in  London,  and  as  far  as  any  evi- 
dence enables  us  to  judge,  to  write  only  for  the  com- 
pany of  the  King's  players,  who  persevered  in  their 
performances  at  the  Blaekfiiars  in  the  winter,  and  at 
the  Globe  in  the  summer. 

It  vnll  be  seen  that  to  the  draft  in  favour  of 
"Dabome  and  others,"  as  directors  of  the  perform- 
ances of  the  Children  of  the  Queen's  Revels,  a  list  is 
iq)pended,  apparently  of  dramatic  performances  in  re- 
presenting which  the  juvenile  company  was  to  be 
employed.  Some  of  these  may  be  considered,  known 
and  established  performances,  such  as  "  Antonio," 
which  perhaps  was  intended  for  the  '^Antonio  and 
Mellida"  of  Marston,  printed  in  1602;  "Grisell,"  for 
the  "Patient  Grisell"  of  Dekker,  Chettle,  and  Haugh- 
ton,  printed  in  1603 ;  and  **K.  Edw.  2.,"  for  Marlowe's 
"Edward  II.,"  printed  in  1698.  Of  others  we  have 
no  information  from  any  quarter,  and  only  two  remind 
us  at  all  of  Shakespeare :  *'  Kinsmen,"  may  mean  "  The 
two  Noble  Kinsmen,"  in  writing  which,  some  suppose 
our  great  dramatist  to  have  been  concerned;  and 
"Taming  of  S,"  is  possibly  to  be  taken  for  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  or  for  the  older  play,  with 
nearly  the  same  title,  upon  which  it  was  founded. 

"Troilus  and  Cressida"  and  "Pericles"  were  printed 
in  1609,  and  to  our  mind  there  seems  but  little  doubt 
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that  they  bad  been  written  and  prepared  for  the  stage 
onlj  a  short  time  before  they  came  from  the  press. 
With  the  single  exception  of  **  Othello,"  which  came 
out  in  4to  in  1622,  no  other  new  drama  by  Shakespeare 
appeared  in  a  printed  form  between  1609  and  the  date 
of  the  publication  of  the  folio  in  1623*.  We  need 
not  here  discuss  what  plays,  first  found  in  that  volume, 
were  penned  by  our  great  dramatist  after  1609,  because 
we  have  separately  considered  the  claims  of  each  in 
our  preliminary  Introductions.  "Timon  of  Athens,** 
"  Coriolanus,**  **  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  "Cymbeline," 
"The  Wmter's  Tale,"  and  "The  Tempest,"  seem  to 
belong  to  a  late  period  of  our  poet*s  theatrical  career, 
and  some  of  them  were  doubtless  written  between 
1609  and  the  period,  whatever  that  period  might  be, 
when  he  entirely  relinquished  dramatic  composition. 

Between  January  1609-10,  when  Shakespeare  was 
one  of  the  parties  to  whom  the  warrant  for  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Queen*s  Revels  was  conceded,  and  the 
year  1612,  when  it  has  been  reasonably  supposed  that 
he  quitted  London  to  take  up  his  permanent  resi- 
dence at  Stratford,  we  are  in  possession  of  no  facts 
connected  with  his  personal  history'.  It  would  seem 
both  natural  and  prudent  that,  before  he  withdrew 
from  the  metropolis,  he  should  dispose  of  his  theatrical 
property,  which  must  necessarily  be  of  fluctuating  and 
uncertain  value,  depending  much  upon  the  presence 
and  activity  of  the  owner  for  its  profitable  manage- 
ment.    In  his  will  (unlike  some  of  his  contemporaries 

*  One  copy  of  the  folio  is  known  with  the  date  of  1628  npon  the  title-pa^ 
The  volume  was  entered  at  SUtionen'  Hall  on  the  8th  Nov.  1623,  as  if  it  had 
not  heen  publiahed  until  late  in  that  year,  nnlew  we  suppose  the  entxy  made 
by  Blount  and  Jaggard  some  time  after  publication,  in  <ndeir  to  secure  their 
right  to  the  plays  first  printed  there,  which  they  thought  might  be  inyaded. 

'  We  ought  perhaps  to  except  a  writ  issued  by  the  borough  court  in  June 
1610,  at  the  suit  of  Shakespeare,  for  the  recovery  of  a  small  sum.  A  similar 
occurrence  had  taken  place  in  1604,  when  our  poet  sought  to  recover  XL  15f.  Od. 
from  a  person  of  the  name  of  Rogers,  for  com  sold  to  him.  These  fiicts  are 
ascertained  from  the  existing  records  of  Stratford. 
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who  expired  in  London)  he  says  nothing  of  any  such 
property,  and  we  are  left  to  infer  that  he  did  not  die  in 
possession  of  it,  having  disposed  of  it  before  he  finally 
retired  to  Stratford. 

It  is  to  be  recollected  also  that  the  species  of  in- 
terest he  had  in  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  independently 
of  his  shares  in  the  receipts,  was  peculiarly  perish- 
able: it  consisted  of  the  wardrobe  and  properties, 
which  in  1 608,  when  the  city  authorities  contemplated 
the  purchase  of  the  whole  establishment,  were  valued 
at  500/.;  and  we  may  feel  assured  that  he  would 
sell  them  to  the  company  which  had  had  the  con- 
stant use  of  them,  and  doubtless  had  paid  an  annual 
consideration  to  the  owner.  The  fee,  or  fireehold,  of 
the  house  and  ground  was  in  the  hands  of  Richard 
Burbage,  and  from  him  it  descended  to  his  two  sons: 
that  was  a  permanent  and  substantial  possession,  very 
different  in  its  character  and  durability  from  the  dresses 
and  machinery  which  belonged  to  Shakespeare.  The 
mere  circumstance  of  the  nature  of  Shakespeare's  pro- 
perty in  the  Blackfriars  seems  to  authorize  the  conclu- 
sion, that  he  sold  it  before  he  retired  to  the  place  of 
his  birth,  where  he  meant  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days 
with  his  femily,  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  inde- 
pendence he  had  secured  by  the  exertions  of  five  and 
twenty  years.  Supposing  him  to  have  begun  his  thea- 
trical career  at  the  end  of  1 586,  as  we  have  imagined, 
the  quarter  of  a  century  would  be  completed  by  the 
close  of  1612,  and  for  aught  we  know,  that  might  be 
the  period  Shakespeare  had  in  his  mind  fixed  upon  for 
the  termination  of  his  toils  and  anxieties. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  Edward  Alley n,  the 
actor-founder  of  the  college  of  "  God's  Gift''  at  Dul- 
wich,  purchased  property  in  the  Blackfriars  in  April 
1612S  and  although  it  may  possibly  have  been  thea- 

•  See  the  "Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,"  p.  105,  where  a  eonjecture  n 
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trical,  there  seems  su£Scient  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  not,  but  that  it  consisted  of  certain  leasehold 
houses,  for  which,  according  to  his  own  account^book, 
he  paid  a  quarterly  rent  of  40/.  The  brief  memoran- 
dum upon  this  point,  preserved  at  Dulwich,  certainly 
relates  to  any  thing  rather  than  to  the  species  of 
interest  which  Shakespeare  indisputably  had  in  the 
wardrobe  and  properties  of  the  Blackfriars  theatre*: 
the  terms  Alleyn  uses  would  apply  only  to  tenements 
or  ground,  and  as  Burbage  valued  his  freehold  of  the 
theatre  at  1000/.,  we  need  not  hesitate  in  deciding  that 
the  lease  Alleyn  purchased  for  599/.  6s.  8d.  was  not  a 
lease  of  the  play-house.  We  shall  see  presently  that 
Shakespeare  himself,  though  under  some  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, became  the  owner  of  a  dwelling-house  in 
the  Blackfriars,  unconnected  with  the  theatre^  veiy 
soon  after  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  at  Stratford,  and 
Alleyn  probably  had  made  a  similar,  but  a  larger  in- 
vestment in  the  same  neighbourhood  in  1612.  What- 
ever, in  fiBust,  became  of  Shakespeare's  interest  in  the 
Blackfriars  theatre,  both  as  a  sharer  and  as  the  owner 
of  the  wardrobe  and  properties,  we  need  not  hesitate 
in  concluding  that,  in  the  then  prosperous  state  of 
theatrical  affiurs  in  the  metropolis,  he  was  easily  able 
to  procure  a  purchaser. 

He  must  also  have  had  a  considerable  stake  in  the 

hastily  hazarded  that  it  might  he  Shakespeare's  interest  in  the  Blackfriars 
theatre.  Upon  this  question  we  agree  with  Mr.  Knight  in  ^Shakspere,  a 
Biography/'  prefixed  to  his  pictorial  edition  of  the  Poet's  works. 

'  It  is  in  the  following  form,  upon  a  small  damp-injured  piece  of  pi^er,  and 
ohTiously  a  mere  memorandum. 

<<Aprill618, 
^  Money  paid  hy  me  E.  A.  for  the  Blackfryers         .        .     IGOli 

More  for  the  BUckfryers 126^ 

More  again  lor  the  Leasae 310^ 

The  writinges  lor  the  same  and  other  small  charges  .        3^  6*  8^ 

If  this  paper  had  any  rektion  at  all  to  the  theatre  in  the  BlaeklriarB,  it  is  very 
erident  that  Shakespeare  oould  neither  grant  nor  sell  a  lease;  and  it  is  quite 
clear  that  Burhage  did  not,  because  he  remained  in  possession  of  the  pUy- 
house  at  the  time  of  his  death :  his  sons  enjoyed  it  afterwards ;  and  Alleyn  con- 
tinued to  pay  40^.  a  quarter  for  the  prc^erty  he  held  until  his  decease  in  1620. 
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Globe,  but  whether  he  was  also  the  owner  of  the  same 
species  of  property  there,  as  at  the  Blackfriars,  we 
can  only  speculate.  We  should  think  it  highly  pro- 
bable that,  as  fieir  as  the  mere  wardrobe  was  concerned, 
the  same  dresses  were  made  to  serve  for  both  theatres, 
and  that  when  the  summer  season  commenced  on  the 
Bankside,  the  necessary  apparel  was  conveyed  across  the 
water  from  the  Blackfnars,  and  remained  there  until 
the  company  returned  to  their  winter  quarters.  There 
is  no  hint  in  any  existing  document  what  became  of 
our  great  dramatist's  interest  in  the  Globe ;  but  here 
again  we  need  not  doubt,  from  the  profit  that  had 
always  attended  the  undertaking,  that  he  could  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  parties  to  take  it  off  his 
hands.  Burbage  we  know  was  rich,  for  he  died  in 
1619^  worth  300/.  a  year  in  land,  besides  his  personal 
property,  and  he  and  others  would  have  been  glad  to 
add  to  their  capital,  so  advantageously  employed,  by 
purchasing  Shakespeare's  interest. 

It  is  possible,  as  we  have  said,  that  Shakespeare 
continued  to  employ  his  pen  for  the  stage  after  his 
retirement  to  Stratford,  and  the  buyers  of  his  shares 
might  even  make  it  a  condition  that  he  should  do  so 
for  a  time ;  but  we  much  doubt  whether,  with  his  long 

^  We  hare  alremdy  inBerted  an  extract  from  an  epitaph  upon  Burbage,  in 
which  the  writer  enumerates  many  of  the  characters  he  sustained.  The 
blowing  Unes  in  Sloane  MS.  No.  1786,  (pointed  oat  to  us  by  Mr.  Bruce) 
are  just  worth  preserving  on  account  of  the  eminence  of  the  man  to  whom  they 
relate. 

*  An  Epitaph  on  Mr.  RicBAftD  Buhbaob,  the  Player. 
**  This  life's  a  play,  soean'd  out  by  nature's  art, 
Wliere  every  man  has  his  allotted  parte. 
This  man  hath  now,  as  many  men  can  tell. 
Ended  his  part»  and  he  hath  acted  well. 
The  pky  now  ended,  thinke  his  grave  to  bee 
The  retiriiig  house  of  his  sad  tragedie ; 
Where  to  give  his  fSme  this  be  not  aAraid  :«- 
Here  lies  ^e  best  Tragedian  ever  play'd." 
FhMB  hcAice  we  might  infer,  against  otlier  authorises,  that  what  was  called 
the  "tiriog  room"  in  tbeatrsa,  was  so  called  becaose  ^e  actors  retired  to  it,  and 
not  oMtad  in  it.    It  mo«t  likely  answered  both  purposes,  but  we  sometimes  find 
it  caUed  "  the  attiring  room  "  by  authors  of  the  time. 
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experience  of  the  necessity  of  personal  superintend- 
ence, he  would  have  continued  a  shareholder  in  any 
concern  of  the  kind  over  which  he  had  no  control. 
During  the  whole  of  his  life  in  connexion  with  the 
stage,  even  after  he  quitted  it  as  an  actor,  he  seems  to 
have  been  obliged  to  reside  in  London,  apart  from  his 
&mily,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  over  his  interests 
in  the  two  theatres  to  which  he  belonged :  had  he  been 
merely  an  author,  after  he  ceased  to  be  an  actor,  he 
might  have  composed  his  dramas  as  well  at  Stratford 
as  in  London,  visiting  the  metropolis  only  while  a  new 
play  was  in  rehearsal  and  preparation;  but  such  was 
clearly  not  the  case,  and  we  may  be  confident  that 
when  he  retired  to  a  place  so  distant  from  the  scene  of 
his  triumphs,  he  did  not  allow  his  mind  to  be  encom- 
bered  by  the  continuance  of  professional  anxieties. 

It  may  seem  difficult  to  reconcile  vrith  this  consi- 
deration the  undoubted  fact,  that  in  the  spring  of 
1613  Shakespeare  purchased  a  house,  and  a  small  piece 
of  ground  attached  to  it,  not  far  from  the  Blackfriars 
theatre,  in  which  we  believe  him  to  have  disposed  of 
his  concern  in  the  preceding  year.  The  documents  re- 
lating to  this  transaction  have  come  down  to  us,  and  the 
indenture  assigning  the  property  from  Henry  Walker, 
"  citizen  of  London  and  minstrel  of  London,**  to  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,  *'of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  gentleman,"  bears  date  10th 
March,  1612-13*:  the  consideration  money  was  140/.; 
the  house  was  situated  "*  within  the  precinct,  circuit, 
and  compass  of  the  late  Blackfriars,"  and  we  are  &rther 


*  It  WM  Bold  by  Miotioo  by  Means.  Evans,  of  Pstt  Mali,  in  1841,  Car 
\02i,  16t.  Tbe  autograph  of  our  poet  was  appended  to  it,  in  the  usual  manner. 
In  the  next  year  the  instrument  was  again  brtmght  to  the  hammer  of  the  same 
parties,  when  it  produced  nearly  the  sum  for  whieh  it  had  been  sold  in  1841. 
The  autograph  of  Shakespeare,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  florio's  transbUion  of  Mon- 
taigne's Essays,  folio,  1603,  (which  we  feel  satisfied  is  gennine)  had  been 
previously  sold  by  auction  for  10(K.,  and  it  is  now  deposited  in  the  Britiah 
Museum.  We  have  a  copy  of  the  same  book,  but  it  has  only  npon  the  title- 
page  the  comparatively  worthless  signature  of  the  reigning  monarch. 
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informed  that  it  stood  *^  right  against  his  Majesty's 
Wardrobe."  It  appears  to  have  been  merely  a  dwell- 
ing-house with  a  small  yard,  and  not  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  theatre,  which  was  at  some  distance 
from  the  royal  wardrobe,  although  John  Heminge,  the 
actor,  was,  with  Shakespeare,  a  party  to  the  deed,  as 
well  as  William  Johnson,  vintner,  and  John  Jackson, 
gentleman. 

Shakespeare  may  have  made  this  purchase  as  an 
accommodation  in  some  way  to  his  '*  friend  and  fellow" 
Heminge,  and  the  two  other  persons  named;  and  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that,  on  the  day  after  the  date  of 
the  conveyance,  Shakespeare  mortgaged  the  house  to 
Henry  Walker,  the  vendor,  for  60/.,  having  paid  down 
only  80/.  on  the  10th  March.  It  is  very  possible  that 
our  poet  advanced  the  80/.  to  Heminge,  Johnson,  and 
Jackson,  expecting  that  they  would  repay  him,  and 
furnish  the  remaining  60/.  before  the  29th  September, 
1613,  the  time  stipulated  in  the  mortgage  deed;  but 
as  they  did  not  do  so,  but  left  it  to  him,  the  house  of 
course  continued  the  property  of  Shakespeare,  and 
after  his  death  it  was  necessarily  surrendered  to  the 
uses  of  his  will  by  Heminge,  Johnson,  and  Jackson'. 

Such  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  transaction ; 
and  if  it  were,  it  will  account  for  the  apparent  (and,  we 
have  no  doubt,  only  apparent)  want  of  means  on  the 
part  of  Shakespeare  to  pay  down  the  whole  of  the 
purchase-money  in  the  first  instance :  he  only  agreed 
to  lend  80/.,  leaving  the  parties  whom  he  assisted  to 
provide  the  rest,  and  by  repaying  him  what  he  had 
advanced  (if  they  had  done  so)  to  entitle  themselves 
to  the  house  in  question. 

Shakespeare  must  have  been  in  London  when  he 
put  his  signature  to  the  conveyance ;  but  we  are  to  re- 
collect, that  the  circumstance  of  his  being  described  in 

*  By  his  will  be  left  this  house,  occupied  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  John 
Robiiieony  to  his  daughter  Susanna. 

VOL.  I.  P 
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it  as  ^  of  Stratford-upon-Avou'*  is  by  no  means  decisive 
of  the  fact,  that  his  usual  place  of  abode  in  the  spring 
of  1613  was  his  native  town :  he  had  a  similar  descrip- 
tion in  the  deeds  by  which  he  purchased  107  acres  of 
land  from  John  and  William  Combe  in  1602,  and 
a  lease  of  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  from  Raphe  Huband 
in  1605,  although  it  is  indisputable  that  at  those  periods 
he  was  generally  resident  in  London.  From  these 
facts  it  seems  likely  that  our  great  dramatist  preferred 
to  be  called  "  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,"  contemplating, 
as  he  probably  did  through  the  whole  of  his  theatrical 
life,  a  return  thither  as  soon  as  his  circumstances  would 
enable  him  to  do  so  with  comfort  and  independence. 
We  are  thoroughly  convinced,  however,  that,  anterior 
to  March,  1613,  Shakespeare  had  taken  up  his  perma- 
nent residence  with  his  family  at  Stratford. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Members  of  the  ShakeBpeare  fiunily  at  Stratford  in  1612.  Joan  Shakeepean 
and  William  Hart:  their  marriage  and  family.  William  Shakespeare*i 
chancery  suit  respecting  the  tithes  of  Stratford  ;  and  the  income  he  derived 
from  the  lease.  The  Globe  burnt  in  1613 :  its  reccmstraetion.  DestmctiTe 
fire  at  Stratford  in  1614.  Shakespeare's  visit  to  London  afterwards.  Pro- 
posed inclofiure  of  Welcombe  fields.  Allusion  to  Shakespeare  in  the  historical 
poem  of  «  The  Ghost  of  Richard  the  Third/*  published  in  1614. 

The  immediate  members  of  the  Shakespeare  family 
resident  at  this  date  in  Stratford  were  comparatively 
few.  Richard  Shakespeare  had  died  at  the  age  of 
forty^  only  about  a  month  before  William  Shakespeare 
signed  the  deed  for  the  purchase  of  the  house  in  Black- 
friars.  Since  the  death  of  Edmund,  Richard  had  been 
our  poet's  youngest  brother,  but  regarding  his  way  of 

I  The  register  of  Stratford  merely  contains  the  following  among  the  deaths 
Id  the  parish  z^^ 

"  1612.  Feb.  4.  Rich.  Shakspeare.** 
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life  at  Stratford  we  have  no  information.  Gilbert 
Shakespeare,  bom  two  years  and  a  half  after  William, 
was  also  probably  at  this  time  an  inhabitant  of  the 
borough,  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  perhaps 
married,  for  in  the  register,  under  date  of  3rd  February, 
1611-12,  we  read  an  account  of  the  burial  of  ^^GUbertus 
ShakspearCj  adolescens^  who  might  be  his  son.  Joan 
Shakespeare,  who  was  five  /years  younger  than  her 
brother  William,  had  been  nmrried  at  about  the  age  of 
thirty  to  William  Hart,  a  liatter,  in  Stratford ;  but  as 
the  ceremony  was  not  perrormed  in  that  parish,  it  does 
not  appear  in  the  registeifl  Their  first  child,  William, 
was  baptized  on  28th  August,  1600,  and  they  had  after- 
wards children  of  the /names  of  Mary,  Thomas,  and 
Michael,  bom  respecti/^ely  in  1603*,  1605,  and  1608'. 
Our  poet's  eldest  daughter,  Susanna,  who,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  stated,  was/ married  to  Mr.  John,  afterwards 
Dr.  Hall,  in  June,  16fb7,  produced  a  daughter  who  was 
baptized  Elizabeth  on  21st  February,  1607-8;  so  that 
Shakespeare  was  a  grandfather  before  he  had  reached 
his  forty-fifth  year;  Hbut  Mrs.  Hall  had  no  fisurther  in- 
crease of  fitmily. 

By  whom  New  Place,  otherwise  called  "the  great 
house,"  was  inhabited  at  this  period,  we  can  only  con- 
jecture. That  Shakespeare's  wife  and  his  youngest 
daughter  Judith  (who  completed  her  twenty-eighth  year 
in  February,  1612,)  resided  in  it,  we  cannot  doubt;  but 
as  it  would  be  much  more  than  they  would  require, 
even  aft;er  they  were  permanently  joined  by  our  great 


>  It  appears  by  the  regieteif  that  Mary  Hart  died  in  1007.  When  Shake- 
speare made  his  will,  a  blank  was  left  for  the  name  of  his  nephew  Thomas  Hart, 
M  if  he  had  not  recollected  it ;  but  perhaps  it  was  merely  the  omission  of  the 
Berirener.    The  Hsrts  lived  in  a  house  belon^ng  to  Shakespeare. 

*  It  has  been  generally  stated  that  Chsrles  Hart,  the  celebrated  actor  after 
the  Restoration,  was  the  graud-nephew  of  Shakespeare,  son  to  the  eldest  son 
of  Shakespeare's  sister  Joan,  but  we  are  without  positive  evidence  npon  the 
point.  In  1622  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hart  kept  a  house  of  entertainment 
close  to  the  Fortune  theatre,  and  he  may  have  been  the  son  of  Shakespeare's 
Hister  Joan,  and  the  Ikther  of  Charles  Hsrt  the  actor,  who  died  about  1879. 

p2 
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dramatist  on  his  retirement  from  London,  we  maj  per- 
haps conclude  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  were  joint  occu- 
piers of  it,  and  aided  in  keeping  up  the  Yivacity  of  the 
family  circle.  Shakespeare  himself  onlj  completed  his 
forty-eighth  year  in  April,  1612,  and  every  tradition 
and  circumstance  of  his  life  tends  to  establish  not  onlj 
the  gentleness  and  kindness,  but  the  habitual  cheerful- 
ness of  his  disposition. 

Nevertheless,  although  we  suppose  him  to  have  sepa- 
rated himself  from  the  labours  and  anxieties  attendant 
upon  his  theatrical  concerns,  he  was  not  without  bis 
annoyances,  though  of  a  different  kind.  We  refer  to  a 
chancery  suit  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  involved 
by  the  purchase,  in  1605,  of  the  remaining  term  of  a 
lease  of  part  of  the  tithes  of  Stratford.  It  appears  that 
a  rent  of  27/.  I3s.  4d.  had  been  reserved,  which  was  to 
be  paid  by  certain  lessees  under  peril  of  forfeiture,  but 
that  some  of  the  parties,  disregarding  the  consequences, 
had  refused  to  contribute  their  proportions ;  and  Rich- 
ard Lane,  of  Awston,  Esquire,  Thomas  Greene,  of  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, Esquire,  and  William  Shakespeare, 
**  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  gentleman,"  were  under  the 
necessity  of  filing  a  bill  before  Lord  Ellesmere,  to  com- 
pel all  the  persons  deriving  estates  under  the  dissolved 
college  of  Stratford  to  pay  their  shares.  What  was 
the  issue  of  the  suit  is  not  any  where  stated ;  and  the 
only  important  point  in  the  draft  of  the  bill,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Shakespeare  Society,  is,  that  our  great 
dramatist  therein  stated  the  value  of  his  **  moiety"  of 
the  tithes  to  be  60/.  per  annum. 

In  the  simimer  of  1613  a  calamity  happened  which 
we  do  not  believe  affected  our  author's  immediate  in- 
terests, on  account  of  the  strong  probability  that  be 
had  taken  care  to  divest  himself  of  all  theatrical  pro- 
perty before  he  finally  took  up  his  residence  in  his  birth- 
place. The  Globe,  which  had  been  in  use  for  about 
eighteen  years,  was  burned  down  on  29th  June,  1613, 
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in  consequence  of  the  thatch,  with  which  it  was  partially 
eoTered,  catching  fire  from  the  discharge  of  some  thea- 
trical artillery^  It  is  doubtful  what  play  was  then  in 
a  course  of  representation :  Sir  Henry  Wotton  gives  it 
the  title  of  "All  is  True,*'  and  calls  it  «a  new  play;'' 
while  Howes,  in  his  continuation  of  Stowe's  Annales^ 
distinctly  states  that  it  was  "  Henry  the  Eighth  ^''  It 
is  Tery possible  that  both  maybe  right,  and  that  Shake- 
speare's historical  drama  was  that  night  reviyed  under 
a  new  name,  and  therefore  mistakenly  called  **  a  new 
play"  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  although  it  had  been  nearly 
ten  years  on  the  stage.  The  Globe  was  rebuilt  in  the 
next  year,  as  we  are  told  on  what  may  be  considered 
good  authority,  at  the  cost  of  King  James  and  of  many 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  seem  to  have  contri- 
buted sums  of  money  for  the  purpose.  If  James  I. 
lent  any  pecuniary  aid  on  the  occasion,  it  affords  ano- 
ther out  of  many  proofs  of  his  disposition  to  encourage 
the  drama,  and  to  assist  the  players  who  acted  under 
the   royal  name*.     Although  Shakespeare  might  not 

*  John  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  was  a  Bpeetator  of  the  calamity,  (perhaps  in 
his  own  wherry)  and  thns  celebrated  it  in  an  epigram,  which  he  printed  m  1G14 
in  his  '^  Nipping  and  Snipping  of  Abuses,"  &c.  4to. 

^  Upon  tbb  Bubnino  of  thb  Globb. 
^  Aspiring  Phaeton,  with  pride  inspirde, 
Blisguiding  Phoshns  carre,  the  world  he  firde ; 
But  Ovid  did  with  fiction  serre  his  tume. 
And  I  in  action  saw  the  Globe  to  bume." 

*  See  vol.  V.  p.  495,  and  *<  Hist  of  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,"  vol.  i. 
p.  386,  and  voL  iii.  p.  298. 

'  This  fact,  with  several  other  new  and  enrions  parCicnlarB  respecting  the  fate 
of  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  the  Whitefriars  (called  the  Salisbury  Ck>urt)  theatre, 
the  Phoenix,  the  Fortmie,  and  the  Hope  (which  was  also  at  times  used  for  bear- 
baiting)  is  contained  in  some  manuscript  notes  to  a  copy  of  Stowe*s  Anntdet^  by 
Howes,  folio,  1631,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Pickering :  they  appear  to  have 
been  made  just  af^  the  last  event  mentioned  in  them.  The  burning  of  the 
Globe  is  there  erroneously  fixed  in  1613.  When,  too,  it  is  said  that  the  Hope 
was  built  in  1610,  the  meaning  must  be  that  it  was  then  reconstructed,  so  as  to 
be  adapted  to  both  purposes,  stage-plays  and  bear-baiting.  The  memoranda 
are  thus  headed :  ^  A  note  of  such  passages  as  have  beene  omitted,  and  as  I 
have  scene,  ance  the  printing  of  Stowe's  Survey  of  London  in  4to,  1618,  and 
thb  Chronicle  at  large,  1631/' 

^  Plat  HousBS.~The  Globe  play  house,  on  the  Bank  ride  in  $outhwarko,  wu8 
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be  in  any  way  pecuniarily  affected  by  the  events  we 
may  be  snre  that  he  woald  not  be  backward  in  using 
his  influence,  and  perhaps  in  rendering  assistance  bj 
a  gift  of  money,  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  playhouse 
in  which  he  had  often  acted,  from  which  he  had  de- 
rived so  much  profit,  and  in  the  continuance  of  the 
performances  at  which  so  many  of  his  friends  and  fel- 
lows were  deeply  interested. 

He  must  himself  have  had  an  escape  from  a  similar 
disaster  at  Stratford  in  the  very  next  year.  Fires  had 
broken  out  in  the  borough  in  1594  and  1595,  which 
had  destroyed  many  of  the  houses^  then  built  of  wood, 
or  of  materials  not  calculated  to  resist  combustion; 
but  that  which  occurred  on  the  9th  July,  1614,  seems 
to  have  done  more  damage  than  both  its  predeces- 
sors. At  the  instance  of  various  gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  including  Sir  Fulk  Greville,  Sir  Rich- 
ard Vemey,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  King  James  issued 
a  proclamation,  or  brief,  dated  1 1th  May,  1615,  in  favour 

bnnii  downe  to  the  groiind  in  the  yeare  1612.  And  new  boilt  np  againe  m  the 
yeare  1613,  at  the  great  chaige  of  King  Jamee,  and  many  noble  men,  and 
otben.  And  now  polled  downe  to  the  ground  by  Sir  Mathew  Biand  on  Mimday, 
the  16  of  Aprily  1644,  to  make  tenementa  in  the  rome  of  it. 

**  The  Bhhck  Friers  play  honae,  in  Black  Friers  London,  which  had  stood 
many  yeares,  was  polled  down  to  the  ground  on  Monday,  the  6  day  of  August, 
1666,  and  tenementa  built  in  the  roome. 

"  The  play  house  in  Salisbuxy  Court,  in  Fleeie  straete,  was  puUed  down  by  a 
company  of  souldiers,  set  on  by  the  Sectaries  of  these  sad  times,  on  Saturday, 
the  24th  day  of  Mardi,  1649. 

**  The  Phenix,  in  Druery  Laoe,  was  puDed  down  also  this  day,  being  Satexday 
the  24th  day  of  March,  1649,  by  the  same  souldiers. 

''The  Fortune  play  house,  between  White  Crosse  streete  and  Goidmg  Lane, 
was  burned  down  to  the  ground  in  the  year  1618.  And  built  againe,  with  bricke 
woriie  on  the  outside,  in  the  year  1623 ;  and  now  pulld  downe  on  the  inside  by 
these  souldiers,  this  1649. 

**  The  Hope,  on  the  Banks  side  in  Southwarke,  commonly  called  the  Beaie 
Garden :  a  pky  house  for  stage  pUyes  on  Mundays,  Wednesdayes,  Fridayes, 
and  Saterdayes ;  and  for  the  baiting  of  the  bearea  on  Tuesdays  and  Thon- 
dayes— the  stage  being  made  to  take  up  and  downe  when  they  please.  It  was 
built  m  the  year  1610  ;  and  now  puUed  downe  to  make  tenements  by  Thomas 
Walker,a  petiooate  maker  in  Gannon  Streete,  on  Tuesday  the  26  day  of  Manrh, 
1666.  Seven  of  Mr.  Godfries  beans,  by  the  command  of  Thomaa  Pride,  then 
hie  Sherefe  of  Surry,  were  shot  to  death  on  Saturday,  the  9  ^y  of  Febmaiy, 
1666,  by  a  company  of  souldieiv." 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford,  authorizing  the  coUec- 
lection  of  donations  in  the  different  churches  of  the 
kingdom  for  the  restoration  of  the  town ;  and  alleging 
that  within  two  hours  the  fire  had  consumed  ^fifty- 
four  dwelling-houses,  many  of  them  being  very  fair 
houses^  besides  bams,  stables,  and  other  houses  of  office, 
together  also  with  great  store  of  com,  hay,  straw,  wood, 
and  timber."  The  amount  of  loss  is  stated,  on  the  same 
authority,  to  be  *^  eight  thousand  pounds  and  upwards'." 
What  was  the  issue  of  this  charitable  appeal  to  the 
whole  kingdom  we  know  not. 

It  is  Tery  certain  that  the  dwelling  of  our  great  dra- 
matist, called  New  Place,  escaped  the  conflagration, 
and  his  property,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  seems  to  have 
been  situated  in  a  part  of  the  town  which  fortunately 
did  not  suffer  from  the  ravages  of  the  fire. 

The  name  of  Shakespeare  is  not  found  among  those 
of  inhabitants  whose  certificate  was  stated  to  be  the  im- 
mediate ground  for  issuing  the  royal  brief,  but  it  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  he  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  it. 
We  are  sure  that  he  was  in  London  in  November  fol- 
lowing the  fire',  and  possibly  was  taking  some  steps 
in  fovour  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  However,  his  prin- 
cipal business  seems  to  have  related  to  the  projected 
inclosure  of  certain  common  lands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Stratford  in  which  he  had  an  interest.  Some 
inquiries  as  to  the  rights  of  various  parties  were  in- 
stituted in  September,  1614,  as  we  gather  from  a 
document  yet  preserved,  and  which  is  now  before  us. 
The  individuals  whose  claims  are  set  out  are,  *'Mr. 

'  We  take  theae  puiiculan  frum  a  copy  of  the  doeament  ''printed  by 
Thomaa  Pnrfoot,"  who  then  had  a  patent  for  all  proclamations,  &o.  It  haa 
the  royal  arms,  and  the  initials  I.  R.  at  the  top  of  it  as  usoal.  It  is  in  the  pos- 
seasion  of  the  Shakespeare  Society. 

*  The  name  of  his  friend  William  Combe  is  found  among  the  "  esquires  " 
enumerated  in  the  body  of  the  instrument. 

*  This  fact  appears  in  a  letter,  written  by  Thomas  Greene,  on  17th  Novem- 
ber, 1614,  in  which  he  tells  some  person  in  Stratford  that  he  had  been  to  see 
**  bis  cousin  Shakespeare,"  who  had  reached  town  the  day  before. 
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Shakespeare/'  Thomas  Parker,  Mr.  Lane,  Sir  Francis 
Smith,  Mace,  Arthur  Cawdrey,  and  **  Mr.  Wright*  vicar 
of  Bishopton.'*  All  that  it  is  necessary  to  quote  is 
the  following,  which  refers  to  Shakespeare,  and  which, 
like  the  rest,  is  placed  under  the  head  of  '^Auncient 
Freeholders  in  the  fields  of  Old  Stratford  and  Wel- 
come." 

"  Mr.  Shakspeare,  4  yard  land ' :  noe  common,  nor  ground  beyond 
Gospell  busbe :  noe  ground  in  Sandfield,  nor  none  in  Slow  HQI  field 
beyond  Bishopton,  nor  none  in  the  enclosures  beyond  Bishopton.'* 

The  date  of  this  paper  is  5th  September,  1614,  and, 
as  we  have  said,  we  may  presume  that  it  was  chiefly  upon 
this  business  that  Shakespeare  came  to  London  on  the 
1 6th  November.  It  should  appear  that  Thomas  Greene, 
of  Stratford,  was  officially  opposing  the  inclosure  on 
the  part  of  the  corporation;  and  it  is  probable  that 
Shakespeare's  wishes  were  accordant  vnth  those  of  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants:  however  this  might  be, 
(and  it  is  liable  to  dispute  which  party  Shakespeare 
favoured)  the  members  of  the  municipal  body  of  the 
borough  were  nearly  unanimous,  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn  from  the  imperfect  particulars  remaining  upon 
this  subject,  they  wished  our  poet  to  use  his  influence 
to  resist  the  project,  which  seems  to  have  been  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Arthur  Mainwaring,  then  resident  in 
the  fiamily  of  Lord  EUesmere  as  auditor  of  his  domestic 
expenditure. 

It  is  very  likely  that  Shakespeare  saw  Mainwaring; 
and,  as  it  was  only  five  or  six  years  since  his  name  had 
been  especially  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  relation  to  the  claim  of  the  city  autho- 


^  Malone  informs  us,  withoat  mentioning  his  anthority,  that  ''in  the  fields  of 
Old  Stratford,  where  our  poet's  estate  lajr,  a  yard  land  contained  only  about 
twenty-seven  acres,"  but  that  it  varied  much  in  different  places :  he  deriTes 
the  term  from  the  Saxon  gyrd  lamd,  virgata  e^rrer.^Shakspeare,  by  Boswell, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  25.  According  to  the  same  authority,  a  yard  land  in  Wilmecote  oon- 
sisted  of  more  tlian  fifty  acres. 
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rities  to  jurisdictibn  in  the  Blackfriars,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  Shakespeare  may  have  had  an  interview  with 
Lord  EUesmere,  who  seems  at  all  times  to  have  been 
of  a  very  accessible  and  kindlj  disposition.  Greene 
was  in  London  on  the  17th  November,  and  sent  to 
Stratford  a  short  account  of  his  proceedings  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  inclosure,  in  which  he  mentioned  that  he 
had  seen  Shakespeare  and  Mr.  Hall  (probably  meaning 
Shakespeare's  son-in-law)  on  the  preceding  day,  who 
told  him  that  they  thought  nothing  would  be  done^ 
Greene  returned  to  Stratford  soon  afterwards,  and  hav- 
ing left  our  poet  in  London,  at  the  instance  of  the 
corporation,  he  subsequently  wrote  two  letters,  one  to 
Shakespeare,  and  the  other  to  Mainwaring,  (the  latter 
only  has  been  preserved)  setting  forth  in  strong  terms 
the  injury  the  inclosure  would  do  to  Stratford,  and  the 
heavy  loss  the  inhabitants  had  not  long  before  sustained 
from  the  fire.  A  petition  was  also  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  the  privy  council,  and  we  may  gather  that 
the  opposition  was  effectual,  because  nothing  was  done 
in  the  business:  the  common  fields  of  Welcombe,  which 
it  had  been  intended  to  inclose,  remained  open  for 
pasture  as  before. 

How  soon  after  the  matter  relating  to  the  inclosure 
had  been  settled  Shakespeare  returned  to  Stratford, — 

*  The  memonndnm  of  the  eontents  of  his  letter  (to  whieh  we  hare  aheady 
referred  on  p.  ccxliii)  is  in  these  terms,  aroiding  abbreTiations : — 

"  JoTis,  17  No.  My  oosen  Shakespeare  comyng  yesterday,  I  went  to  see 
hiniy  how  he  did.  He  told  me  that  they  assured  him  they  ment  to  inclose  no 
fbrther  than  to  Gospel  bnsh,  and  so  npp  straight  (leaving  out  part  of  the 
Dyngles  to  the  field)  to  the  gate  in  Oopton  hedg,  and  take  in  Salisburys  peece  ; 
and  that  they  mean  in  Aprill  to  surrey  the  huid,  and  then  to  gyve  satisfaction, 
sad  not  before:  and  he  and  Mr.  Hall  say  they  think  there  will  be  nothyng  done 
atalL" 

In  what  way,  or  in  what  degree,  Shakespeare  and  Greene  were  related,  bo 
thai  the  latter  should  call  the  former  his  "  cousin,"  must  remain  a  matter  (if 
speculation  ;  but  it  wiU  be  recollected  that  the  parish  register  of  Stratford 
shows  that  "  Thomas  Greene,  alias  Shakespeare,*'  was  buried  on  6th  March, 
1589-90.  See  p.  ciL  Whether  Thomas  Greene,  the  solicitor,  was  any  rela- 
tioo  to  Thomas  Greene,  the  actor,  we  haye  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
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how  long  he  remained  there,  or  whether  he  ever  came 
to  London  again, — we  are  without  information.  He 
was  very  possiblj  in  the  metropolis  at  the  time  when  a 
narrative  poem,  founded  in  part  upon  his  historical 
play  of  ^  Richard  HI.,"  was  published,  and  which  until 
now  has  escaped  observation,  although  it  contains  the 
clearest  allusion,  not  indeed  by  name,  to  our  author  and 
to  his  tragedy.  It  is  called  '^The  Ghost  of  Richard 
the  Third,"  and  it  bears  date  in  1614;  but  the  writer, 
C.  B.,  only  gives  his  initials  \  We  know  of  no  poet  of 
that  day  to  whom  they  would  apply,  excepting  Charles 
Best,  who  has  several  pieces  in  Davison's  ^  Poetical 
Rhapsody,"  1602,  but  he  has  left  nothing  behind  him  to 
indicate  that  he  would  be  capable  of  a  work  of  such 
power  and  variety.  It  is  divided  into  three  portions, 
the  "Character,"  the  "Legend,"  and  the  "Tragedy" 
of  Richard  III. ;  and  the  second  part  opens  with  the 
following  stanzas,  which  show  the  high  estimate  the 
writer  had  formed  of  the  genius  of  Shakespeare :  they 
are  extremely  interesting  as  a  contemporaneous  tribute. 
Richard,  narrating  his  own  histoiy,  thus  speaks : — 

"  To  him  that  impt  my  fame  with  Clio't  quill, 
Whose  magick  rais'd  me  from  Oblivion's  den, 
That  writ  my  stone  on  the  Muses  hill, 
And  with  my  actions  dignified  his  pen ; 
He  that  from  Helicon  sends  many  a  till. 
Whose  nectared  Teines  are  dronke  by  thirstie  men ; 
Crown'd  be  his  stile  with  fame,  his  head  with  bayes. 
And  none  detract,  but  gratulate  his  praise. 

'  And  these  not  on  the  title-page,  but  at  the  end  of  the  prefatory  matter: 
the  whole  title  runs  thus : — 

''The  Ghost  of  Richard  the  Third.  Expreenng  himaelfe  in  these  three 
Parts.  1.  His  Character.  2.  Hie  Legend.  3.  His  Tngedie.  Containmg 
more  of  him  than  hath  been  heretofore  shewed,  either  in  Chronieles,  Playei,  or 
Poems.  Laurea  Dendia  prahdmr  mUla,  Printed  by  G.  Eld :  for  L.  Lisle: 
and  are  to  be  sold  in  Paulee  Chureh-ymrd,  at  the  eigne  of  the  Tygers  bead. 
1614."  4to. 

It  is  about  to  be  reprinted  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  and  on  every  aooooDi 
it  well  merits  the  distinction. 
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*'  Yet  if  hia  acoenes  haye  not  engrost  all  grace. 

The  much  &m'd  action  could  extend  on  atage ; 

If  Time  or  Memory  haye  left  a  place 

For  me  to  fill,  t'enforme  this  ignorant  age, 

To  that  intent  I  shew  my  horrid  £&ce, 

Impieat  with  leare  and  charactera  of  rage : 
Nor  wita  nor  chronidea  could  ere  containe 
The  hell-deepe  reachea  of  my  soundleaae  hraine^." 

The  above  is  the  last  extant  panegyric  upon  Shake- 
speare during  his  lifetime,  and  it  exceeds,  in  point  of 
fervour  and  zeal,  if  not  in  judicious  criticism,  any  that 
had  gone  before  it ;  for  Richard  tells  the  reader,  that 
the  writer  of  the  scenes  in  which  he  had  figured  on  the 
stage  had  imped  his  feme  with  the  quill  of  the  historic 
muse,  and  that,  by  the  magic  of  verse,  he  who  had 
written  so  much  and  so  finely,  had  raised  him  from 
ohlivion.  That  C.  B.  was  an  author  of  distinction, 
and  well  known  to  some  of  the  greatest  poets  of 
the  day,  we  have  upon  their  own  evidence,  from  the 
terms  they  use  in  their  commendatory  poems,  sub- 
scribed by  no  less  names  than  those  of  Ben  Jonson  ^ 
George  Chapman,  William  Browne,  Robert  Dabome, 
and  George  Wither.      The  author  professes  to  follow 

*  We  may  Biiflpeet,  in  the  last  line  bnt  one,  that  the  word  "  wits"  has  been 
misprinted  for  aet$.  The  stanxa  which  follows  the  aboTO  refers  to  another  play, 
founded  on  a  distinct  portbn  of  the  same  history,  and  relating  especially  to  Jane 
Shore: — 

^  And  what  a  peeee  of  jnstioe  did  I  shew 
On  mistrease  Shore,  when  (with  »  fained  hate 
To  unchast  life)  I  forced  her  to  goe 
Barefoote  on  pennance,  with  dejected  state. 
But  now  her  fame  by  a  vile  play  doth  grow, 
Whoee  fate  the  women  do  commisserate.  &c. 

The  allusion  may  here  be  to  Heywood*s  historical  drama  of  ^  Edward  IV.'' 
(reprinted  by  the  Shakespeare  Society),  in  which  Shore's  wife  is  introduced ; 
or  it  may  be  to  a  different  drama  upon  the  events  of  her  life,  which,  it  is 
known  on  various  authorities,  had  been  brought  upon  the  stage.  See  vol.  viiL 
p.  269. 

*  It  appears  from  Henslowe's  Diary,  that  in  June,  1602,  Ben  Jonson  was 
himself  writing  a  historical  play,  called  "  Richard  Crook-back,"  for  the  Lord 
Admiral's  players  at  the  Fortune.  We  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  com- 
pleted or  represented.  Ben  Jonson's  testimony  in  favour  of  the  poem  of  C.  B. 
is  compressed  into  a  few  lines. 
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no  particular  original^  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  narra- 
tive or  dramatic,  in  "  chronicles,  plays,  or  poems,"  but 
to  adopt  the  incidents  as  they  had  been  handed  down 
on  various  authorities.  As  we  have  stated,  his  work  is 
one  of  great  excellence,  but  it  would  be  going  too  much 
out  of  our  way  to  enter  here  into  any  farther  examina- 
tion of  it. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Shakespeare's  retum  to  Stratford.  Marriage  of  his  dangbter  Judith  to  TbomaB 
Quiney  in  February,  1616.  Shakespeare's  will  prepared  in  January,  bat 
dated  March,  1616.  His  last  ilhiess:  attended  by  Dr.  HaU,  his  eon-in-Uw. 
Uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  of  Shakespeare's  fatal  malady.  His  birth-day 
and  death-day  the  same.  Entry  of  his  burial  in  the  register  at  StntfonL 
His  will,  and  circumstances  to  prove  that  it  was  prepared  two  months  before 
it  was  executed.    His  bequest  to  his  wife,  and  proYision  for  her  by  dower. 

The  autumn  seems  to  have  been  a  very  usual  time  for 
publishing  new  books,  and  Shakespeare  having  been  in 
London  in  the  middle  of  November,  1614,  as  we  have 
remarked,  he  was  perhaps  there  when  "  The  Ghost  of 
Richard  the  Third  *"  came  out,  and,  like  Ben  Jonson, 
Chapman,  and  others,  might  be  acquainted  with  the 
author.  He  probably  returned  home  before  the  winter, 
and  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  tranquil  retirement, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  his  fiiends, 
whether  residing  in  the  country,  or  occasionally  visiting 
him  from  the  metropolis.  ''  The  latter  part  of  his  life," 
says  Rowe,  ^  was  spent,  as  all  men  of  good  sense  will 
wish  theirs  may  be,  in  ease,  retirement,  and  the  society 
of  his  friends ;''  and  he  adds  what  cannot  be  doubted, 
that ''  his  pleasurable  wit  and  good-nature  engaged  him 
in  the  acquaintance,  and  entitled  him  to  the  friendship 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.''  He  must  have 
been  of  a  lively  and  companionable  disposition ;  and 
his  long  residence  in  London,  amid  the  bustling  and 
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varied  scenes  connected  with  his  public  life,  indepen- 
dently of  his  natural  powers  of  conversation,  could  not 
&il  to  render  his  society  most  agreeable  and  desirable. 
We  can  readily  believe  that  when  any  of  his  old  asso- 
ciates of  the  stage,  whether  authors  or  actors,  came  to 
Stratford,  they  found  a  hearty  welcome  and  free  en- 
tertainment at  his  house;  and  that  he  would  be  the 
last  man,  in  his  prosperity,  to  treat  with  slight  or  indif- 
ference those  vnth  whom,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career,  he  had  been  on  terms  of  familiar  intercourse. 
It  could  not  be  in  Shakespeare's  nature  to  disregard 
the  claims  of  ancient  friendship,  especially  if  it  ap- 
proached him  in  a  garb  of  comparative  poverty. 

One  of  the  very  latest  acts  of  his  life  was  bestowing 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  Judith  upon  Thomas  Quiney, 
a  vintner  and  wine-merchant  of  Stratford,  the  son  of 
Richard  Quiney.  She  must  have  been  four  years 
older  than  her  husband,  having,  as  already  stated, 
been  bom  on  2nd  February,  1585,  while  he  was  not 
born  until  26th  February,  1589 :  he  was  consequently 
twenty-seven  years  old,  and  she  thirty-one,  at  the  time 
of  their  marriage  in  February,  1616' ;  and  Shakespeare 
thus  became  iather-in-law  to  the  son  of  the  friend  who, 
eighteen  years  before,  had  borrowed  of  him  30/.,  and 
who  had  died  on  31st  May,  1602,  while  he  was  bailiff 
of  Stratford.  As  there  was  a  difference  of  four  years 
in  the  ages  of  Judith  Shakespeare  and  her  husband, 
we  ought  perhaps  to  receive  that  fact  as  some  testi- 
mony, that  our  great  dramatist  did  not  see  sufficient 

^  The  registration  in  the  bookB  of  Stratford  church  is  this  :— 

"  1616-16  Keabnuury  10.    Tho  Qneeny  tow  Judith  Shakspere." 

The  frmte  of  this  marriage  were  three  sons ;  ris.  Shakespeare,  baptized  23rd 
NoTember,  1616,  and  buried  May  8th,  1617  ;  Richard,  baptized  9th  February, 
1617-18,  and  buried  26th  February,  1638-9  ;  and  Thomas,  baptized  23rd  Ja- 
nuary, 1619-20,  and  buried  28th  January,  1638-9.  Judith  Quiney,  their 
mother,  did  not  die  until  after  the  Restoration,  and  was  buried  9th  February, 
1661-2.  The  Stratford  registers  contain  no  entry  of  the  burial  of  Thomas 
Quiney,  her  husband,  and  it  is  very  posBible,  therefore,  that  he  died  and  was 
buried  in  London. 
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evil  in  such  a  disproportion  to  induce  him  to  oppoee 
the  union. 

His  will  had  been  prepared  as  long  before  its  actual 
date  as  25th  January,  1615-16,  and  this  fact  is  appa- 
rent on  the  face  of  it :  it  originally  began  **  Vicesimo 
quinto  die  Januarijr  (not  Februarij^  as  Malone  erro- 
neously read  it)  but  the  word  January  was  subse- 
quently struck  through  with  a  pen,  and  Martij  substi- 
tuted by  interlineation.  Possibly  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  alter  vicesimo  quinto^  or  the  25th  March 
might  be  the  very  day  the  will  was  executed :  if  it  were, 
the  signatures  of  the  testator,  upon  each  of  the  three 
sheets  of  paper  of  which  the  will  consists,  bear 
evidence  (from  the  want  of  firmness  in  the  writing) 
that  he  was  at  that  time  suffering  under  sickness.  It 
opens»  it  is  true,  by  stating  that  he  was  ''in  perfect 
health  and  memory,**  and  such  was  doubtless  the  case 
when  the  instrument  was  prepared  in  January,  but 
the  execution  of  it  might  be  deferred  until  he  was 
attacked  by  serious  indisposition,  and  then  the  datie  of 
the  month  only  might  be  altered,  leaving  the  assertion 
as  to  health  and  memory  as  it  had  originally  stood. 
What  was  the  nature  of  Shakespeare's  fifttal  illness  we 
have  no  satisfactory  means  of  knowing^  but  it  was 
probably  not  of  long  duration ;  and  if  when  he  sub- 
scribed his  will  he  had  really  been  in  health,  we  are 
persuaded  that  at  the  age  of  only  fifty-two  he  would 


s  The  IUt.  John  Ward's  Diuy,  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  < 
the  following  undated  paragraph : — 

"  Shakespeare,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson,  had  a  merie  meeting,  and,  itt  i 
drank  too  hard,  for  Shakespear  died  of  a  fevoor  there  contncted." 

What  credit  may  be  due  to  this  statement,  preceded  as  it  is  by  the  words  *  it 
seems,"  implying  a  doubt  on  the  subject  in  the  writer's  mind,  we  must  leave  the 
reader  to  determine.  That  Shakespeare  was  of  sober,  though  of  eoropanioaaUe 
habits,  we  are  thoroughly  convinced:  he  could  not  have  written  seven-and- 
thirty  plays  (not  reckoning  alterations  and  additions  now  lost)  in  five-and- 
twenty  years  had  he  been  otherwise ;  and  we  are  sure  also,  that  if  Drayton 
and  Ben  Jonson  visited  him  at  Stratford,  be  would  give  them  a  firee  and  hearty 
welcome.  We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  Drayton  was  at  all  given  to  in- 
toxication, although  it  is  certain  that  Ben  Jonson  was  a  bountiful  liver. 
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have  signed  his  name  with  greater  steadiness  and  dis- 
tinctness. All  three  signatures  are  more  or  less  infirm 
and  illegible,  especially  the  two  first,  but  he  seems  to 
have  made  an  effort  to  write  his  best  when  he  aflSxed 
both  his  names  at  length  at  the  end,  **  By  me  William 
Shakspeare." 

We  hardly  need  entertain  a  doubt  that  he  was  at- 
tended in  his  last  illness  by  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Hall,  who 
had  then  been  married  to  Susanna  Shakespeare  more 
than  eight  years :  we  have  expressed  our  opinion  that 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  lived  in  the  same  house  with  our  poet, 
and  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  in  his  will  he  leaves 
New  Place  to  his  daughter  Susanna.  Hall  must  have 
been  a  man  of  considerable  science  for  the  time  at 
which  he  practised,  and  he  has  left  behind  him  proofs 
of  his  knowledge  and  skill  in  a  number  of  cases  which 
had  come  under  his  own  eye,  and  which  he  described 
in  Latin:  these  were  afterwards  translated  from  his 
manuscript,  and  published  in  1657  by  Jonas  Cooke, 
with  the  title  of  **  Select  Observations  on  English 
Bodies  V'  but  the  case  of  Dr.  Hall's  father-in-law  is  not 
found  there,  because  unfortunately  the  "  observations'* 
only  begin  in  1617.  One  of  the  earliest  of  them 
shows  that  an  epidemic,  called  **  the  new  fever,**  then 
prevailed  in  Stratford  and  ''invaded  many."  Possibly 
Shakespeare  was  one  of  these ;  though,  had  such  been 
the  fact,  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  when  speaking  of  ''  the 
Lady  Beaufou"  who  suffered  under  it  on  July  Ist, 
1617,  Dr.  Hall  would  have  referred  back  to  the  earlier 
instance  of  his  father-in-law^.     He  does  advert  to  a 


'  For  &  copy  of  this  curioiu  and  interesting  work,  we  gladly  exprese  onr 
<^IigatioDS  to  Mr.  William  Fricker,  of  Hyde,  near  Manchester. 

*  He  aeTcral  times  speaks  of  sicknesses  in  his  own  family,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  removed  them :  a  case  of  his  own,  in  which  he  mentions  his 
age,  accords  with  the  statement  in  his  inscription,  and  ascertains  that  he  was 
thirty-two  when  he  mazried  Sosanna  Shakespeare  in  1607.  ''Mrs.  Hall,  of 
Stntford,  my  wife,"  is  more  than  once  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  volume, 
IS  well  as  **  Elisabeth  Hall,  my  only  daughter."    Mn.  Susanna  Hall  died  in 
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tertian  ague  of  which,  at  a  period  not  mentioned,  he 
had  cured  Michael  Drayton,  (''an  excellent  poet,"  as 
Hall  terms  him)  when  he  was,  perhaps,  on  a  visit  to 
Shakespeare.  However,  Drayton,  as  formerly  remarked, 
was  a  native  of  Warwickshire,  and  Dr.  Hall  may  have 
been  called  in  to  attend  him  elsewhere. 

We  are  left,  therefore,  in  utter  uncertainty  as  to  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  Shakespeare  at  an 
age  when  he  would  be  in  full  possession  of  his  fiEumlties, 
and  when  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  he  might 
have  lived  many  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  society 
of  his  &mily  and  friends,  in  that  grateful  and  easy 
retirement,  which  had  been  earned  by  his  genius 
and  industry,  and  to  obtain  which  had  apparently 
been  the  main  object  of  many  years  of  toil,  anxiety, 
and  deprivation. 

Whatever  doubt  may  prevail  as  to  the  day  of  the 
birth  of  Shakespeare,  none  can  well  exist  as  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  The  inscription  on  his  monument 
in  Stratford  church  tells  us, 

''  ObiU  Anno  Domini  1616. 
^tatis  53.  die  23  Apr.*' 

And  it  is  remarkable  that  he  was  bom  and  died  on  the 
same  day  of  the  same  month,  supposing  him,  as  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  to  have  first  seen  the 
light  on  the  23d  April,  1564.  It  was  most  usual 
about  that  period  to  mention  the  day  of  death  m 
inscriptions  upon  tomb-stones,  tablets,  and  monuments; 
and  such  was  the  case  with  other  members  of  the 
Shakespeare  &mily.     We  are  thus  informed  that  his 

1649,  aged  66,  and  was  buried  at  Stratford.  Elisabeth  Hall,  ber  daughter  bj 
Dr.  Hall,  (baptised  on  the  SUt  Feb.  1607-8,)  and  grand-daoghter  to  our  poet, 
was  married  on  the  S9d  April,  1626,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Nash,  (who  died  m  1647) 
and  on  Ath  June,  1649,  to  Mr.  John  Beniard,  of  Abingdon,  who  was  knighted 
after  the  Restoration.  Lady  Bernard  died  childless  in  1670,  and  was  buried, 
not  at  Stratford  with  her  own  ISunily,  but  at  Abingdon  with  that  of  her  seeood 
husband.    She  was  the  last  of  the  lineal  deseendants  of  William  Shakespeare. 
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wife,  Anne  Shakespeare,  "departed  this  life  the  6th 
day  of  Augu.  1623*:"  Dr.  Hall  "deceased  Nove. 
25.  A".  1635*:"  Thomas  Nash,  who  married  Hall's 
daughter,  "died  April  4,  A.  1647':"  Susanna  Hall 
"deceased  the  11th  of  July,  A\  1649"."    Therefore, 

'  The  inscription,  npon  a  brass  plate,  let  into  a  stone,  b  in  these  terms : — ^We 
iiave  to  thank  Mr.  Bruce  for  the  use  of  his  copies  of  them,  with  which  we  have 
compared  our  own. 

^  Heere  lyeth  mterred  the  Body  of  Anne,  Wife  of  William  Shakespeare,  who 
departed  this  life  the  6th  day  of  Augu.  1623.  being  of  the  age  of  6?  yeares. 
Ubera,  tu  mater,  tn  lac,  yitamq;  dedisti, 

Vee  mihi :  pro  tanto  munere  saxa  dabo. 
Quam  mallem  amoveat  lapidem  bonus  angel'  ore' 

Exeat  nt  Christi  corpus  imago  tua. 
Sed  nil  Tota  ralent,  venias  eito  Christe  resorget 
Clausa  licet  tumulo  mater,  et  astra  petit." 

*  The  following  is  the  inscription  commemorating  him. 

"  Heere  lyeth  the  Body  of  lohn  Hall,  Gent :  Hee  marr :  Susanna  y«  daughter 
snd  coheire  of  Will :  Shakespeare^  Gent  Hee  deceased  Nove.  25.  A».  1635, 
aged  60. 

Hallius  hie  situs  est,  medica  celeberrimus  arte, 

Expectans  regni  gaudia  leeta  DeL 
Dignus  erat  meritis,  qui  Nestora  vinceret  annis, 

In  terris  omnes,  sed  rapit  sequa  dies. 
Ne  tumulo  quid  desit,  adest  fidissima  conjux, 
£t  vitaa  comitem  nunc  quoq;  mortis  habet." 
^  His  inscription,  m  several  places  difficult  to  be  deciphered,  is  this : — 
''Heere  resteth  y«  Body  of  Thomas  Nashe,  Esq.    He  mar.  Elizabeth  the 
dang,  and  heire  of  John  Halle,  Gent    He  died  Aprill  4.  A.  1647,  Aged  53. 
Fata  manent  omnes  huno  non  virtute  carentem, 

Ut  neque  divitiis  abetulit  atra  dies ; 
Abstulit,  at  referet  lux  ultima  i  siste,  viator. 
Si  peritura  paras  per  male  parta  peris." 
'  The  inscription  to  her  runs  thus : 

*  Heere  lyeth  y«  body  of  Susanna,  Wife  to  John  Hall,  Gent:  y«  daughter 
of  William  Shakespeare,  Gent  Shoe  deceased  y«  11th  of  July,  A^.  1649. 
aged  66." 

Dngdale  has  handed  down  the  following  verses  upon  her,  which  were  originally 
engraved  on  the  stone,  but  are  not  now  to  be  found,  half  of  it  having  been  cut 
away  to  make  room  for  an  inscription  to  Richard  Watts,  who  died  in  1707. 
**  Witty  above  her  sexe,  but  that's  not  all ; 
Wise  to  salvation  was  good  Mistress  Hall. 
Something  of  Shakespeare  was  in  that,  but  tliis 
Wholy  of  him  with  whom  she*s  now  in  bliase. 
Then,  passenger,  hast  ne're  a  teare 

To  weepe  with  her  that  wept  for  all  t 
That  wept,  yet  set  her  selfe  to  cheere 

Them  up  with  comforts  cordialL 
Her  love  shall  live,  her  mercy  spread. 
When  thou  hast  ne're  a  teare  to  shed." 
The  register  informs  us  that  she  was  buried  on  the  16th  July,  1649. 
VOL.    I.  q 
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although  the  Latin  inscription  on  the  monument  of 
our  great  dramatist  may,  from  its  form  and  punctua- 
tion, appear  not  so  decisive  as  those  we  have  quoted  in 
English,  there  is  in  fact  no  ground  for  disputing  that 
he  died  on  23d  April,  1616.  It  is  quite  certain  from 
the  register  of  Stratford  that  he  was  interred  on  the 
25th  April,  and  the  record  of  that  event  is  placed 
among  the  burials  in  the  following  manner : 

1616.  April  25,  Wiir  Shakspere,  Gent." 

Whether  from  the  frequent  prevalence  of  infectious 
disorders,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  custom  of  keep- 
ing the  bodies  of  relatives  unburied,  for  a  week  or 
more  after  death,  seems  comparatively  of  modem  origin; 
and  we  may  illustrate  this  point  also  by  reference  to 
facts  regarding  some  of  the  members  of  the  Shake- 
speare family.  Anne  Shakespeare  was  buried  two 
days  after  she  died,  viz.  on  the  8th  Aug.,  1623':  Dr. 
Hall  and  Thomas  Nash  were  buried  on  the  day  after 
they  died' ;  and  although  it  is  true  that  there  was  an 
interval  of  five  days  between  the  death  and  burial  of 
Mrs.  Hall,  in  1649,  it  is  very  possible  that  her  corpse 
was  conveyed  from  some  distance,  to  be  interred  among 
her  relations  at  Stratford*.  Nothing  would  be  easier 
than  to  accumulate  instances  to  prove  that  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  before  and  afterwards, 
the  custom  was  to  bury  persons  very  shortly  subsequent 
to  their  decease.  In  the  case  of  our  poet,  concluding 
that  he  expired  on  the  23d  April,  there  was,  as  in  the 

^  The  followiog  is  copied  from  the  register : — 

"  1623.  August  8.  Mrs.  Shakspeare." 
*  Their  registrations  of  burial  are  in  these  terms : — 

**  1636.  Nov.  26.  Johanna  Hall,  medun($  perUistimHs" 

"  1647.  Aprill  6.  Thomas  Nash,  Gent.** 

'  The  register  contains  as  follows  : — 

<<  1649.  July  16.  Mrs.  Susanna  Hall,  widow." 
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instance  of  his  wife,  an  interval  of  two  days  before  his 
interment. 

Into  the  particular  provisions  of  his  will  we  need 
not  enter  at  all  at  large,  because  we  have  printed  it  at 
the  end  of  the  present  memoir  from  the  original,  as  it 
was  filed  in  the  Prerogative  Court*,  probate  having 
been  granted  on  the  22d  June  following  the  date  of  it. 
His  daughter  Judith  is  there  only  called  by  her  Chris- 
tian name,  although  she  had  been  married  to  Thomas 
Quiney  considerably  more  than  a  month  anterior  to 
the  actual  date  of  the  will,  and  although  his  eldest 
daughter  Susanna  is  mentioned  by  her  husband's  patro- 
nymic. It  seems  evident,  from  the  tenor  of  the  whole 
instrument,  that  when  it  was  prepared  Judith  was  not 
married  \  although  her  speedy  union  with  Thomas 
Quiney  was  contemplated:  the  attorney  or  scrivener, 
who  drew  it,  had  first  written  "son  and  daughter," 
(meaning  Judith  and  her  intended  husband)  but  erased 
the  words  "  son  and  "  afterwards,  as  the  parties  were 
not  yet  married,  and  were  not  "son  and  daughter" 
to  the  testator.  It  is  true  that  Thomas  Quiney 
would  not  have  been  Shakespeare's  son,  only  his 
son-in-law;  but  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  were 
not  at  that  time  strictly  marked  and  attended  to,  and 
in  the  same  will  Elizabeth  Hall  is  called  the  testator's 
"  niece,"  when  she  was,  in  fact,  his  granddaughter. 

The  bequest  which  has  attracted  most  attention  is 
an  interlineation  in  the  following  words,  "  Itm  I  gyve 
unto  my  wief  my  second  best  bed  with  the  furniture." 

'  Wc  are  indebted  to  Sir  F.  Madden,  Keeper  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Britisli 
Muflonm,  for  the  use  of  a  meet  exact  collation  of  Shakespeare's  will ;  in  addition 
to  which  we  have  several  times  gone  over  every  line  and  word  of  it.  We  have 
printed  it  as  nearly  as  possible  as  it  appears  iu  the  original. 

*  Another  trifling  circumstance  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  will  was 
prepared  in  January,  though  not  executed  until  March,  is  that  Shakespeare's 
sister  is  called  Jone  Hart,  and  not  Jone  Hai*t,  widow.  Her  husband  had  died 
a  few  days  before  Shakespeare,  and  he  was  buried  on  17  April,  1616,  as  *'  Will. 
Hart,  hatter.*'  She  was  buried  on  4  Nov.  1646.  Both  entries  are  contained 
in  the  parish  registers  of  Stratforil. 

q2 
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Upon  this  passage  has  been  founded,  bj  Malone  and 
others,  a  charge  against  Shakespeare,  that  be  only 
remembered  his  wife  as  an  afterthought,  and  then 
merely  gave  her  "an  old  bed."  As  to  the  last  part  of 
the  accusation,  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  "  second 
best  bed'*  was  probably  that  in  which  the  husband  and 
wife  had  slept,  when  he  was  in  Stratford  earlier  in  life, 
and  every  night  since  his  retirement  from  the  metro- 
polis :  the  best  bed  was  doubtless  reserved  for  visitors : 
if,  therefore,  he  were  to  leave  his  wife  any  express 
legacy  of  the  kind,  it  was  most  natural  and  considerate 
that  he  should  give  her  that  piece  of  furniture,  which 
for  many  years  they  had  jointly  occupied.  With 
regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  charge,  our  great 
dramatist  has  of  late  years  been  relieved  from  the 
stigma,  thus  attempted  to  be  thrown  upon  him,  by  the 
mere  remark,  that  Shakespeare's  property  being  prin- 
cipally freehold,  the  widow  by  the  ordinary  operation 
of  the  law  of  England  would  be  entitled  to,  what  is 
legally  known  by  the  term,  dower*.  It  is  extraordinary 
that  this  explanation  should  never  have  occurred  to 
Malone,  who  was  educated  to  the  legal  profession ;  but 
that  many  others  should  have  followed  him  in  his 
unjust  imputation  is  not  remarkable,  recollecting  how 
prone  most  of  Shakespeare's  biographers  have  been  to 
repeat  errors,  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  inquire 
for  themselves,  to  sift  out  truth,  and  to  balance  proba- 
bilities. 


*  This  vindication  of  Shakespeare's  memory  from  the  supposed  neglect  of  his 
wife  we  owe  to  Mr.  Knight,  in  his  ^  Pictorial  Shakspere."  See  the  Postacript 
to  "  Twelfth  Niglit."  When  the  explanation  is  once  given,  it  seems  so  eaej, 
that  we  wonder  it  was  never  before  mentioned ;  but  like  many  discoveries 
of  different  kinds,  it  is  not  less  simple  than  important,  and  it  is  just  that  Mr. 
Knight  should  have  full  credit  for  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Monument  to  Shakespeare  at  Stzatford-upon-Avon  erected  before  1623 ;  pro- 
bably under  the  aiaperintendence  of  Dr.  Hall,  and  Shakespeare's  daughter 
Susanna.  Difference  between  the  boat  on  the  monument  and  the  portrait  on 
the  title-page  of  the  folio  of  1623.  Ben  Jonson*s  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
likeness  of  the  latter.  Shakespeare's  personal  appearance.  His  social  and 
oonTivial  qualities.  **  Wit-combats"  mentioned  by  Fuller  in  his **  Worthies." 
Epitaphs  upon  Sir  Thomas  Stanley  and  Elias  James.  Conclusion.  Hallam's 
character  of  Shakespeare. 

A  MONUMENT  to  Shakespeare  was  erected  anterior  to 
the  publication  of  the  folio  edition  of  his  "  Comedies, 
Histories,  and  Tragedies"  in  1623,  because  it  is  thus 
distinctly  mentioned  by  Leonard  Digges,  in  the  earliest 
copy  of  commendatory  verses  prefixed  to  that  volume, 
which  he  states  shall  outlive  the  poet's  tomb : — 


■  "  when  that  stone  is  rent, 

And  time  dissolves  thy  Stratford  Monument, 
Here  we  alive  shall  view  thee  still." 

This  is  the  most  ancient  notice  of  it ;  but  how  long 
before  1623  it  had  been  placed  in  the  church  of  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, we  have  no  means  of  deciding.  It 
represents  the  poet  sitting  under  an  arch,  with  a  cushion 
before  him,  a  pen  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left  resting 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper:  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  best 
judges  that  it  was  cut  by  an  English  sculptor,  (perhaps 
Thomas  Stanton)  and  we  may  conclude,  without  much 
hesitation,  that  the  artist  was  employed  by  Dr.  Hall 
and  his  wife,  and  that  the  resemblance  was  as  faithful 
as  a  bust,  not  modelled  from  the  life,  but  probably, 
under  living  instructions,  from  some  picture  or  cast, 
could  be  expected  to  be.  Shakespeare  is  there  con- 
siderably fuller  in  the  face,  than  in  the  engraving  on 
the  title-page  of  the  folio  of  1623,  which  must  have 
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been  made  from  a  different  original.  It  seems  not  un- 
likely that  after  he  separated  himself  from  the  business 
and  anxiety  of  a  professional  life,  and  withdrew  to  the 
permanent  inhaling  of  his  native  air,  he  became  more 
robust,  and  the  half-length  upon  his  monument  conveys 
the  notion  of  a  cheerful,  good-tempered,  and  somewhat 
jovial  man.  The  expression,  we  apprehend,  is  less  in- 
tellectual than  it  must  have  been  in  reality,  and  the 
forehead,  though  lofty  and  expansive,  is  not  strongly 
marked  with  thought :  on  the  whole,  it  has  rather  a 
look  of  gaiety  and  good  humour  than  of  thought  and 
reflection,  and  the  lips  are  full,  and  apparently  in  the 
act  of  giving  utterance  to  some  amiable  pleasantry. 

On  a  tablet  below  the  bust  are  placed  the  following 
inscriptions,  which  we  give  literally : — 

"  Ivdicio  Pylivm,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem, 
Terra  tegit,  popvlvs  maret,  Olympvs  habet. 

Stay,  Passenger,  why  goest  thov  by  so  fast  ? 
Read,  if  thov  canst,  whom  enviovs  Death  hath  plast 
Within  this  monvment:  Shakspeare  ;  with  whome 
Quick  natvre  dide  :  whose  name  doth  deck  y*  Tombe 
Far  more  then  cost ;  sieth  all  y'  he  hath  writt 
Leaves  living  art  bvt  page  to  serve  his  witt 

Obiit  ano  Do*.  1616. 
iEtatis.  53.  die  23  Ap'.'* 

On  a  flat  grave-stone  in  front  of  the  monument,  and 
not  far  from  the  wall  against  which  it  is  fixed,  we  read 
these  lines ;  and  Southwell's  correspondent  (whose  let- 
ter was  printed  in  1838,  from  the  original  manuscript 
dated  1693)  informs  us,  speaking  of  course  from  tradi- 
tion, that  they  were  written  by  Shakespeare  himself: — 

"  Good  frend,  for  Jesvs  sake  forbeare 
To  digg  the  dvst  encloased  heare : 
Blese  be  y'  man  y'  spares  thes  stones, 
And  cvrst  be  he  y'  moves  my  bones." 
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The  half-length  on  the  title-page  of  the  folio  of  1623, 
engraved  by  Martin  Droeshout,  has  certainly  an  expres- 
sion of  greater  gravity  than  the  bust  on  Shakespeare's 
monument ;  and,  making  some  allowances,  we  can  con- 
ceive the  original  of  that  resemblance  more  capable  of 
producing  the  mighty  works  Shakespeare  has  left  be- 
hind him,  than  the  original  of  the  bust :  at  all  events, 
the  first  rather  looks  like  the  author  of  "Lear"  and 
"  Macbeth,"  and  the  last  like  the  author  of  "  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing"  and  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor:" 
the  one  may  be  said  to  represent  Shakespeare  during 
his  later  years  at  Stratford,  happy  in  the  intercourse  of 
bis  family  and  friends,  and  the  cheerful  companion  of 
his  neighbours  and  townsmen;  and  the  other,  Shake- 
speare in  London,  revolving  the  great  works  he  had 
written  or  projected,  and  with  his  mind  somewhat  bur- 
dened by  the  cares  of  his  professional  life.  The  last, 
therefore,  is  obviously  the  likeness  which  ought  to 
accompany  his  plays,  and  which  his  "  friends  and  fel- 
lows," Heminge  and  Condell,  preferred  to  the  head 
upon  the  "Stratford  monument,"  of  the  erection  of 
which  they  must  have  been  aware. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  both  the  engraving  and 
the  bust  in  a  degree  concur, — we  mean  in  the  length 
of  the  upper  lip,  although  the  peculiarity  seems  exag- 
gerated in  the  bust.  We  have  no  such  testimony  in 
fevour  of  the  truth  of  the  resemblance  of  the  bust*  as 
of  the  engraving,  opposite  to  which  are  the  following 
lines,  subscribed  with  the  initials  of  Ben  Jonson,  and 
doubtless  from  his  pen.  Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind 
that  Ben  Jonson  was  not  a  man  who  could  be  hired  to 
commend,  and  that,  taking  it  for  granted  he  was  sincere 

^  It  was  originally,  like  many  other  monuments  of  the  time,  and  some  in 
Stratford  church,  coloured  after  the  life,  and  so  it  continued  until  Malone,  in  his 
mistaken  zeal  for  classical  taste  and  severity,  and  forgetting  the  practice  of  the 
period  at  which  the  work  was  produced,  had  it  painted  one  uniform  stone- 
edonr.  He  thus  exposed  himself  to  much  not  unmerited  ridicule.  It  was 
afterwards  found  impossible  to  I'estore  the  original  colours. 
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in  his  praise,  he  had  the  most  unquestionable  means  of 
forming  a  judgment  upon  the  subject  of  the  likeness 
between  the  living  man  and  the  dead  representation '. 
We  ^ve  Ben  Jonson*s  testimonial  exactly  as  it  stands 
in  the  folio  of  1623,  for  it  afterwards  went  through 
various  literal  changes. 

*'To  THE  Reader. 

*'  This  Figure,  that  thou  here  seest  put. 
It  was  for  gentle  Shakespeare  cut ; 
Wherein  the  Grauer  had  a  strife 
With  Nature,  to  out-doo  the  life : 
O,  could  he  but  haue  drawne  his  wit 
As  well  in  brasse,  as  he  hath  hit 
His  face ;  the  Print  would  then  surpasse 
All,  that  was  euer  writ  in  brasse. 
But,  since  he  cannot,  Reader,  looke 
Not  on  his  Picture,  but  his  Booke. 

B.  I." 

With  this  evidence  before  us,  we  have  not  hesitated 
in  having  an  exact  copy  of  Droeshout's  engraving  exe- 
cuted for  the  present  edition  of  the  Works  of  Shake- 
speare. It  is,  we  believe,  the  first  time  it  has  ever 
been  selected  for  the  purpose  since  the  appearance  of 
the  folio  of  1623;  and,  although  it  may  not  be  recom- 
mended by  the  appearance  of  so  high  a  style  of  art  as 
some  other  imputed  resemblances,  there  is  certainly  not 
one  which  has  such  undoubted  claims  to  our  notice  on 
the  grounds  of  fidelity  and  authenticity. 

The  fiict  that  Droeshout  was  required  to  employ  his 
skill  upon  a  bad  picture  may  tend  to  confirm  our  re- 

*  Besides,  we  may  suppose  that  Joason  would  be  careful  how  he  applauded 
the  likeness,  when  there  must  have  been  so  many  persons  living,  who  could  have 
contradicted  him,  had  the  pi-aise  not  been  deserved.  Jonson  does  not  speak  of 
the  painter,  but  of  the  "  graver,*'  who  we  are  inclined  to  think  did  full  justice 
to  the  picture  placed  in  his  hands.  Droeshout  was  a  man  of  considerable 
eminence  in  his  branch  of  art,  and  has  left  behind  him  undoubted  proofs  of 
his  skill — some  of  them  so  much  superior  to  the  head  of  Shakespeare  in  tho 
folio  of  1623,  as  to  lead  to  the  conviction,  that  the  picture  from  which  be  worked 
was  a  very  coarse  specimen  of  art. 
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liance  upon  the  likeness :  had  there  been  so  many  pic- 
tures of  Shakespeare  as  some  have  contended,  but  as 
we  are  far  from  believing,  Heminge  and  Condell,  when 
they  were  seeking  for  an  appropriate  ornament  for  the 
title-page  of  their  folio,  would  hardly  have  chosen  one 
which  was  an  unskilful  painting,  if  it  had  not  been  a 
striking  resemblance.  If  only  half  the  pictures  said, 
within  the  last  century,  to  represent  Shakespeare,  were 
in  fact  from  the  life,  the  poet  must  have  possessed  a 
vast  stock  of  patience,  if  not  a  larger  share  of  vanity, 
when  he  devoted  so  much  time  to  sitting  to  the  artists 
of  the  day ;  and  the  player-editors  could  have  found  no 
diflRculty  in  procuring  a  picture,  which  had  better  pre- 
tensions to  their  approval.  To  us,  therefore,  the  very 
defects  of  the  engraving,  which  accompanies  the  folio  of 
1623,  are  a  recommendation,  since  they  serve  to  show 
that  it  was  both  genuine  and  fiuthful. 

Aubrey  is  the  only  authority,  beyond  the  inferences 
that  may  be  drawn  from  the  portraits,  for  the  personal 
appearance  of  Shakespeare ;  and  he  sums  up  our  great 
poet's  physical  and  moral  endowments  in  two  lines : — 
""  He  was  a  handsome  well-shaped  man,  very  good  com- 
pany, and  of  a  very  ready,  and  pleasant,  and  smooth 
wit."  We  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  is 
a  correct  description  of  his  personal  appearance,  but  we 
are  unable  to  add  to  it  from  any  other  source,  unless 
indeed  we  were  to  rely  upon  a  few  equivocal  passages 
in  the  **  Sonnets."  Upon  this  authority  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  he  was  lame,  and  certainly  the 
37th  and  89th  Sonnets,  without  allowing  for  a  figurative 
mode  of  expression,  might  be  taken  to  import  as  much. 
If  we  were  to  consider  the  words  literally,  we  should 
imagine  that  some  accident  had  befallen  him,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  that  he  should  continue  on  the 
stage,  and  hence  we  could  easily  account  for  his  early 
retirement  from  it.  We  know  that  such  was  the  case 
with  one  of  his  most  famous  predecessors,  Christopher 
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Marlowe  \  but  we  have  no  sufficient  reason  for  believ- 
ing it  was  the  fact  as  regards  Shakespeare :  he  is  evi- 
dently speaking  metaphorically  in  both  places,  where 
**  lame  '*  and  "  lameness  "  occur. 

His  social  qualities,  his  good  temper,  hilarity,  viva- 
city, and  what  Aubrey  calls  his  "very  ready,  and 
pleasant,  and  smooth  wit,''  (in  our  author's  own  words, 
"  pleasant  without  scurrility,  witty  without  affectation,") 
cannot  be  doubted,  since,  besides  what  may  be  gathered 
from  his  works,  we  have  it  from  various  quarters ;  and 
although  nothing  very  good  of  this  kind  may  have  de- 
scended to  us,  we  have  sufficient  to  show  that  he  must 
have  been  a  most  welcome  visitor  in  all  companies. 
The  epithet  "gentle"  has  been  frequently  applied  to 
him,  twice  by  Ben  Jonson,  (in  his  lines  before  the  en- 
graving, and  in  his  laudatory  verses  prefixed  to  the 
plays  in  the  folio  of  1623)  and  if  it  be  not  to  be  under- 
stood precisely  in  its  modem  acceptation,  we  may  be 
sure  that  one  distinguishing  feature  in  his  character 
was  general  kindliness :  he  may  have  been  "  sharp  and 
sententious,"  but  never  needlessly  bitter  or  ill-natured : 
his  wit  had  no  malice  for  an  ingredient.  Fuller  speaks 
of  the  "wit-combats"  between  Shakespeare  and  Ben 
Jonson  at  the  convivial  meetings  at  the  Mermaid  club, 
established   by   Sir   Walter  Raleigh^;   and   he   adds, 

'  See  the  extract  from  a  ballad  on  Marlowe,  p.  cxii.  Thia  circumstance,  had 
he  known  it,  would  materially  have  aided  the  modem  sceptick,  who  BJCgaed 
that  Shakespeare  and  Marlowe  were  one  and  the  same. 

*  Gifford  (Ben  Jonson's  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  Ixt.)  fixes  the  date  of  the  establish- 
ment of  this  club,  at  the  Mermaid  in  Friday  Street,  about  1803,  and  he  adds 
that  ''here  for  many  yean  Ben  Jonson  repaired  with  Shakespeare^  Beaumont, 
Fletcher,  Selden,  Cotton,  Carew,  Martin,  Donne,  and  many  others,  whose  names, 
even  at  this  distant  period,  call  up  a  mingled  feeling  of  reTerenoe  and  respect." 
Of  what  passed  at  these  many  assemblies  Beaumont  thus  speaks,  addressing 
Ben  Jonson : — 

»"  What  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid  !  heard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame. 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest" 
The  Mitre,  in  Fleet  Street,  seems  to  have  been  another  tavern  where  the  wits 
and  iNietB  of  the  day  hilariously  assembled. 
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^  which  two  I  behold  like  a  Spanish  great  galleon  and 
an  English  man-of-war :  Master  Jonson,  like  the  for- 
mer, was  built  far  higher  in  learning;  solid,  but  slow 
in  his  performances:  Shakespeare,  with  the  English 
man-of-war,  lesser  in  bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could 
turn  with  all  tides,  tack  about,  and  take  advantage  of 
ail  winds  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  invention*." 
The  simile  is  well  chosen,  and  it  came  from  a  writer 
who  seldom  said  anything  ilP.  Connected  with  Ben 
Jonson^s  solidity  and  slowness  is  a  witticism  between 
him  and  Shakespeare,  said  to  have  passed  at  a  tavern. 
One  of  the  Ashmolean  manuscripts  (No.  38)  contains 
the  following : — 

"Mr.  Ben  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wm.  Shakespeare  being  merrie  at 
a  tavern,  Mr.  Jonson  begins  this  for  his  epitaph, 

Here  lies  Ben  Jonson 
Who  was  once  one : 

he  gives  it  to  Mr.  Shakespeare  to  make  up,  who  presently  writt 

That,  while  he  liv*d,  was  a  slaw  thing, 
And  now,  being  dead,  is  no- thing." 

It  is  certainly  not  of  much  value,  but  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  estimate  of  an  extempore  joke 
at  the  moment  of  delivery,  and  the  opinion  we  may 
form  of  it  long  afterwards,  when  it  has  been  put  upon 
paper,  and  transmitted  to  posterity  under  such  names 
as  those  of  Shakespeare  and  Jonson.  The  same  excuse, 
if  required,  may  be  made  for  two  other  pieces  of  unpre- 
tending pleasantry  between  the  same  parties,  which  we 

*  Worthies.     Part  iii  p.  126,  folio  edit. 

*  Fuller  has  another  simile,  on  the  same  page,  respecting  Shakespeare  and 
his  acquirements,  which  is  worth  quoting.  **  He  was  an  eminent  instance  of 
the  truth  of  that  rule,  Potta  nonft,  ted  natcUur ;  one  is  not  made,  but  bom  a 
poet.  Indeed  his  learning  was  Yery  little,  so  that  as  Cornish  diamonds  are  not 
polished  by  any  Upidary,  but  are  pointed  and  smooth  even  as  they  are  taken 
out  of  ^e  earth,  so  nature  itself  was  all  the  art  which  was  used  upon  him."  Of 
course  Fuller  is  here  only  referring  to  Shakespeare's  classical  acquirements : 
his  "  learning"  of  a  different  kind,  perhaps,  exceeded  that  of  all  the  ancients  put 
together. 
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subjoin  in  a  note,  because  they  relate  to  such  men,  and 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  upon  something  like 
authority'. 

Of  a  different  character  is  a  production  preserved  by 
Dugdale,  at  the  end  of  his  Visitation  of  Salop,  in  the 
Heralds'  College:  it  is  an  epitaph  inscribed  upon  the 
tomb  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  in  Tongue  church ;  and 
Dugdale,  whose  testimony  is  unimpeachable,  distinctly 
states  that  "the  following  verses  were  made  by  William 
Shakespeare,  the  late  famous  tragedian." 

"  Written  upon  the  east  end  of  the  tomb. 

"  Ask  who  lies  here,  but  do  not  weep ; 
He  is  not  dead,  he  doth  but  sleep. 
This  stony  register  is  for  his  bones  ; 
His  fame  is  more  perpetual  than  these  stones  : 
And  his  own  goodness,  with  himself  being  gone, 
Shall  live  when  earthly  monument  is  none. 

•*  Written  on  the  west  end  thereof. 

"  Not  monumental  stone  preserves  our  fame, 
Nor  sky-aspiring  pyramids  our  name. 
The  memory  of  him  for  whom  this  stands 
Shall  out-live  marble  and  defacers'  hands. 
When  all  to  time's  consumption  shall  be  given, 
Stanley,  for  whom  this  stands,  shall  stand  in  heaven." 

'  ''  Shakespeare  was  god-father  to  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  children,  and  afti^r 
the  christening,  being  in  a  deepe  study,  Jonson  came  to  cheere  him  up,  and  askt 
him  why  he  was  so  melancholy  f — *  No,  faith,  Ben,  (sayes  he)  not  I ;  but  I  have 
been  considering  a  great  while  what  should  be  the  fittest  gift  for  me  to  beetow 
upon  my  god-child,  and  I  have  resolv'd  at  last.' — '  I  pr'ythee  what !'  says  he. 
'  I'faith,  Ben,  I'll  e'en  give  him  a  douzen  of  Latten  spoones,  and  thou  shalt 
translate  them.' " 

Of  course  the  joke  depends  upon  the  pun  between  Latin,  and  the  mixed  metal 
called  latten.  The  above  is  from  a  MS.  of  Sir  R.  L' Estrange,  who  quotes  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Donne.  It  is  inserted  in  Mr.  Thoms's  amusing  volume,  printed 
for  the  Camden  Society,  under  the  title  of  '^  Anecdotes  and  Traditions,"  p.  3. 
The  next  is  from  a  MS.  called  **  Poetical  Characteristics,"  formerly  in  the 
Harleian  Collection : — 

''  Verses  by  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakespeare,  occasioned  by  the  motto  to  the 
Globe  theatre— 7Wtt5  mundvt  agit  hidnonem. 

"  Jonaotk,    If  but  stage-actors  all  the  world  displays, 

Where  shall  we  find  spectators  of  their  plays ! 

**  Skakefpeare,    Little,  or  much  of  what  we  see,  wo  do  ; 
We  ai*e  both  actors  and  spectators  too." 
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With  Malone  and  others,  who  have  quoted  them,  we 
feel  satisfied  of  the  authenticity  of  these  verses,  though 
we  may  not  perhaps  think,  as  he  did,  that  the  last  line 
bears  such  **  strong  marks  of  the  hand  of  Shake^ 
speareV*     The  coincidence  between  the  line 

"  Nor  sky-aspiring  pyramids  our  name," 

and  the  passage  in  Milton's  Epitaph  upon  Shakespeare, 
prefixed  to  the  folio  of  1632, 

*'  Or  that  his  hallow'd  relics  should  be  hid 
Under  a  star-ypoiuting  pyramid," 

seems,  as  &r  as  we  recollect,  to  have  escaped  notice. 

We  have  thus  brought  into  a  consecutive  narrative 
(with  as  little  interruption  of  its  thread  as,  under  the 
circumstances,  and  with  such  disjointed  materials, 
seemed  to  us  possible)  the  particulars  respecting 
the  life  of  the  ^'myriad-minded  Shakespeare V  with 
which  our  predecessors  were  acquainted,  or  which, 
fi*om  various  sources,  we  have  been  able,  during  a  long 
series  of  years,  to  collect.  Yet,  after  all,  compar- 
ing what  we  really  know  of  our  great  dramatist  with 
what  we  might  possibly  have  known,  we  cannot  but  be 
aware  how  little  has  been  accomplished.  **  Of  Wil- 
liam  Shakespeare,"    says  one  of  our  greatest  living 

*  The  following  reaches  ns  in  a  more  questionable  shape  :  it  is  from  a  MS. 
of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  contains  also 
poems  by  Herrick  and  others. 

"  AN  EPITAPH. 

**  When  God  was  pleas'd,  the  world  unwilling  yet, 
Elias  James  to  nature  paid  his  debt, 
And  here  reposeth.    As  he  lived  he  died. 
The  saying  in  him  strongly  verified. 
Such  life,  such  death  :  then,  the  known  truth  to  tell. 
He  liv'd  a  godly  life,  and  died  as  welL 

Wm.  Shakespeare.** 

*  Coleridge's  Table  Talk,  vol.  ii.  p.  301.— Mr.  Hallam  in  his  ^  Introduction 
to  the  Literature  of  Europe,"  vol.  ill  p.  89.  edit.  1843,  somewhat  less  literally 
translates  the  Greek  epithet,  iivpwvovQ,  '*  thousand-aouled.'* 
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authors  of  our  greatest  dead  one,  ^'whorn,  through 
the  mouths  of  those  whom  he  has  inspired  to  body 
forth  the  modifications  of  his  immense  mind,  we  seem 
to  know  better  than  any  human  writer,  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  we  scarcely  know  anything.  We  see  him,  so 
far  as  we  do  see  him,  not  in  himself,  but  in  a  reflex 
image  from  the  objectivity  in  which  he  is  manifested : 
he  is  Falstafi^  and  Mercutio,  and  Malvolio,  and  Jaques, 
and  Portia,  and  Imogen,  and  Lear,  and  Othello ;  but  to 
us  he  is  scarcely  a  determined  person,  a  substantial 
reality  of  past  time,  the  man  Shakespeare  \^  We  can- 
not flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  done  much  to  bring 
the  reader  better  acquainted  with  *^  the  man  Shake- 
speare," but  if  we  have  done  anything  we  shall  be 
content ;  and,  instead  of  attempting  any  character  of 
our  own,  we  veill  subjoin  one,  in  the  words  of  the  dis- 
tinguished writer  we  have  above  quoted'-,  as  brief  in 
its  form  as  it  is  comprehensive  in  its  matter: — "The 
name  of  Shakespeare  is  the  greatest  in  our  literature, 
— ^it  is  the  greatest  in  all  literature.  No  man  ever 
came  near  to  him  in  the  creative  powers  of  the  mind ; 
no  man  had  ever  such  strength  at  once,  and  such 
variety  of  imagination." 

If  the  details  of  his  life  be  imperfect,  the  history  of 
his  mind  is  complete ;  and  we  leave  the  reader  to  turn 
from  the  contemplation  of  "  the  man  Shakespeare"  to 
the  study  of  the  poet  Shakespeare. 

1  Hallam^a  "  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe/'  vol.  ii.  p.  175. 
*  ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  89. 
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Vicesimo  Quinto  Die  Martij'  Anno  Begni  Domini 
nostri  Jacobi  nunc  Bex  Anglie  &;c.  Decimo  quarto 
&  Scotie  xlix®  Annoq;  Domini  1616. 

T.  W"^  Shaekspeare 

In  the  name  of  god  Amen  I  William  Shackspeare 
of  Stratford  vpon  Avon  in  the  countie  of  warr  gent  in  per- 
fect health  &  memorie  god  be  praysed  doe  make  &  Ordayne 
this  my  last  will  &  testament  in  manner  &  forme  foUowe- 
ing  That  ys  to  saye  First  I  Gomend  my  Soule  into  the  handes 
of  god  my  Creator  hoping  &  assuredlie  beleeving  through 
thooe]ie  merites  of  Jesus  Ghriste  my  Saviour  to  be  made 
partaker  of  lyfe  everlastinge  And  my  bodye  to  the  Earth 
whereof  yt  ys  made  Item  I  Gyve  &  bequeath  vnto  my 
Daughter'  Judyth  One  hundred  &  Fyftie  poundes  of  lawfull 
English  money  to  be  paied  vnto  her  in  manner  &  forme 
foUoweing  That  ys  to  saye  One  hundred  pounds  in  discharge  of 
her  marriage  porcion^  within  one  yeare  after  my  deceas  with 
consideracion  after  the  Rate  of  twoe  Shillinges  in  the  pound 
for  soe  long  tyme  as  the  same  shalbe  vnpaied  vnto  her  after 
my  deceas  &  the  Fyftie  poundes  Residewe  thereof  vpon  her 
Surrendring  of*  or  gyving  of  such  sufficient  Securitie  as  the 
overseers  of  this  my  Will  shall  like  of  to  Surrender  or  graunte 

*  The  following  is  from  an  exact  transcript  of  the  original  Will  deposited  in 
the  Prerogative  office,  London,  the  only  difference  being  that  we  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  the  legal  contractions  of  the  scrivener :  in  all  other 
respects,  even  to  the  misemployment  of  capital  letters,  and  the  omission  of 
points,  our  copy  is  most  faithftxl. 

*  The  word  "  Martij  "  is  interlined  above  **  Januarij,"  which  is  struck 
through  with  the  pen.  Malone  (Shaksp.  by  Boswell,  vol.  i.  p.  GOl.)  states  that 
the  word  struck  through  is  Februarij,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 

*  Before  **  Daughter  "  aonne  and  was  originally  written,  but  struck  through 
with  the  pen. 

*  The  words  **  in  discharge  of  her  marriage  porcion"  are  interlined. 

*  The  word  «*  of "  fa  interlined. 
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All  her  estate  &  Right  that  shall  discend  or  come  vnto  her 
after  my  deceas  or  that  shee*  nowe  hath  of  in  or  to  one 
Gopiehold  tenemente  withp  thappurtenances  lyeing  &  being  in 
Stratford  vpon  Avon  aforesaied  in  the  saied  countie  of  warr 
being  parcell  or  holden  of  the  mannour  of  Rowington  vnto  my 
Daughter  Susanna  Hall  &  her  heires  for  ever  Item  I  Gyve  & 
bequeath  vnto  my  saied  Daughter  Judith  One  hundred  & 
Fyftie  Poundes  more  if  shee  or  Anie  issue  of  her  bodie  be 
Lyvinge  att  thend  of  three  yeares  next  ensueing  the  Daie  of 
the  Date  of  this  my  Will  during  which  tyme  my  executours 
to  paie  her  consideracion  from  my  deoeas  according  to  the 
Bate  aforesaied  And  if  she  dye  within  the  saied  terme  without 
issue  of  her  bodye  then  my  will  ys  &  I  Doe  gyve  &  bequeath 
One  Hundred  Poundes  thereof  to  my  Neece  Elizabeth  Hall  & 
the  Fiilie  Poundes  to  be  sett  fourth  by  my  executours  during 
the  lief  of  my  Sister  Johane  Harte  &  the  vse  and  proffitt 
thereof  Gominge  shalbe  payed  to  my  saied  Sister  lone  &  after 
her  deceas  the  sued  P*  shall  Bemaine  Amongst  the  children  of 
my  saied  Sister  Equallie  to  be  Devided  Amongst  them  But  if 
my  saied  Daughter  Judith  be  lyving  att  thend  of  the  saied 
three  Yeares  or  anie  yssue  of  her  bodye  then  my  will  ys  &  soe 
I  Devise  &  bequeath  the  saied  Hundred  &  Fyftie  Poundes  to 
be  sett  out  by  my  executours  &  overseers'  for  the  best  benefitt 
of  her  &  her  issue  &  the  stock'  not  to  be'  paied  vnto  her  soe 
long  as  she  shalbe  marryed  &  Covert  Baron'  but  my  will  ys 
that  she  shall  have  the  consideracion  yeareUe  paied  vnto  her 
during  her  lief  &  after  her  deceas  the  saied  stock  and  con- 
sideracion to  bee  paied  to  her  children  if  she  have  Anie  &  if 
not  to  her  executours  or  assignes  she  lyving  the  saied  terme 
after  my  deceas  Provided  that  if  such  husbond  as  she  shall  att 
thend  of  the  saied  three  yeares  be  marryed  vnto  or  attaine 
after  doe  sufficientlie  Assure  vnto  her  &  thissue  of  her  bodie 
landes  Awnswereable  to  the  porcion  by  this  my  will  gyven 
vnto  her  &  to  be  adiudged  soe  by  my  executours  &  overseers 
then  my  will  ys  that  the  saied  Gl^  shalbe  paied  to  such  hus- 
bond as  shall  make  such  assurance  to  his  o^ne  vse  Item  I 


*  The  words  "  that  shee  *'  are  interlined. 

'  The  words  ••  by  my  executours  and  overseers"  are  interlined. 

•  The  words  <<  the  stock  *'  are  interlined. 
»  The  words  « to  be  "  are  interlined. 

»  After  ••  Baron"  the  words  "  by  my  exeeutoura  &  oTeraeers"  are  ensed  with 
the  pen. 
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gyve  &  bequeath  vnto  my  saied  sister  lone  xx"  &  all  my 
wearing  ApparreU  to  be  paied  &  deliuered  within  one 
yeare  after  my  Deceas  And  I  doe  will  &  devise  vnto  her 
the  house'  with  thappurtenances  in  Stratford  wherein  she 
dwelleth  for  her  naturall  lief  vnder  the  yearlie  Bent  of 
xii^  Item  I  gyve  &  bequeath'  vnto  her  three  sonns  William 
Harte  Hart  &  Michaell  Harte  Fyve  Poundes  A  peece 

to  be  paied  within  one  Yeare  after  my  deceas^  her  Item 
I  gyve  &  bequeath  unto  the  saied  Elizabeth  Hall'  All  my 
Plate  (except  my  brod  silver  &  gilt  bole')  that  I  now  have 
att  the  Date  of  this  my  will  Item  I  gyve  &  bequeath  vnto  the 
Poore  of  Stratford  aforesaied  tenn  poundes  to  Mr  Thomas 
Combe  my  Sword  to  Thomas  Bussell  Esquier  Fyve  poundes 
&  to  Frauncis  Collins  of  the  Borough  of  warr  in  the 
countie  of  warr  gentleman  thirteene  poundes  Sixe  shil- 
linges  &  Eight  pence  to  be  paied  within  one  Yeare  after  my 
Deceas  Item  I  gyve  Sd  bequeath  to  Hamlett  Sadler'  xxvi« 
viij*  to  buy  him  A  Binge  to  William  Baynoldes  gent  xxvj" 
viij*  to  buy  him  A  Binge'  to  my  godson  William  Walker 
XX*  in  gold  to  Anthonye  Nashe  gent  xxvj*  viij*  &  to  Mr 
John  Nashe  xxvj*  viij^'  &  to  my  Fellowes  John  He- 
mynges  Bichard  Burbage  &  Henry  Cundell  xxvj*  viij^  Apeece 
to  buy  them  Binges^'  Item  I  Gyve  will  bequeath  &  devise 
vnto  my  Daughter  Susanna  Hall  for  better  enabling  of  her  to 
performe  this  my  will  &  towardes  the  performans  thereof" 

*  The  words  "  the  house  "  are  interlmed. 

*  The  first  sheet  ends  with  the  word  "  bequeath,"  and  the  testator's  signature 
is  in  the  margin  opposite. 

*  After  **  deceas "  follow  these  words,  struck  through  with  the  pen,  *'  to  be 
sett  out  for  her  within  one  yeare  after  my  deceas  by  my  execntours  witli 
thadvise  and  direccions  of  my  overseers  for  her  best  profitt  vntill  her  mariage 
and  then  the  same  with  the  increase  thereof  to  be  paied  vnto :"  the  erasure 
.ought  also  to  haye  included  the  word  **  her,"  which  follows  '*  vnto." 

*  The  words  **  the  saied  Elizabeth  Hall "  are  interlined  above  her,  which  is 
stmck  through  with  the  pen. 

*  This  parenthesis  is  an  interlineation. 

'  «  Hamlett  Sadler"  is  an  interlineation  aboye  JIf r.  Eichard  Tyier  tkdder, 
which  is  erased. 

'  The  words  "  to  William  Raynoldes  gentleman  xxvj"  viijd  to  buy  him  A 
Ringe  "  are  interlmed. 

*  After ''xxvj*  viij(i"  in  ffM  was  originally  written,  but  erased  with  the 
pen. 

1*  The  words ''  &  to  my  Fellowes  John  Hemynges  Richard  Burbage  &  Henry 
Cundell  xxvj*  viijd  to  buy  them  Ringes"  are  interlined. 

"  The  words  **  for  better  enabling  of  her  to  performe  this  my  will  &  towardes 
the  performans  thereof"  are  interlined. 
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All  that  GapitaO  messuage  or  tenemente  with  thappurtenanees 
in  Stratford  aforesaid^  Galled  the  new  place  wherein  I  nowe 
Dwell  &  two  Messuages  or  tenementes  with  thappnrtenanoes 
scituat  lyeing  &  being  in  Henley  streete  within  the  borough  of 
Stratford  aforesaied  And  all  my  bames  stables  Orchimies 
gardens  landes  tenementes  &  hereditamentes  whatsoeuer  scituat 
lyeing  &  being  or  to  be  had  Beceyved  perceyved  or  taken 
within  the  townes  Hamletes  Villages  Fieldes  &  gronndes  of 
Stratford  vpon  Avon  Oldstratford  Bushopton  &  Welcombe  or 
in  anie  of  them  in  the  said  countie  of  warr  And  alsoe  All 
that  messuage  or  tenemente  with  thappurtenanees  wherein  One 
John  Robinson  dwelleth  scituat  lyeng  &  being  in  the  black- 
friers  in  London  nere  the  Wardrobe  &  all  other  my  landes 
tenementes  &  hereditamentes  whatsoeuer  To  have  &  to  hold 
All  &  singuler  the  saied  premisses  mth  their  appurtenances 
vnto  the"  saied  Susanna  Hall  for  &  during  the  terme  of  her 
naturall  lief  &  after  her  deceas  to  the  first  sonne  of  her  bodie 
lawfuUie  yssueing  &  to  the  heires  Males  of  the  bodie  of  the 
saied  first  Sonne  lawfuUie  yssueinge  &  for  defalt  of  such  issue 
to  the  second  Sonne  of  her  bodie  lawfuUie  issueinge  &  to  the 
heires  males  of  the  bodie  of  the  saied  Second  Sonne  lawfuUie 
yssueinge  and  for  defalt  of  such  heires  to  the  third  Sonne  of 
the  bodie  of  the  saied  Susanna  LawfuUie  yssueing  &  of  the 
heires  males  of  the  bodie  of  the  saied  third  sonne  lawfiilUe 
yssueing  And  for  defalt  of  such  issue  the  same  soe  to  be  & 
Bemaine  to  the  Fourth'  Fyfth  sixte  &  Seaventh  sonnes  of  her 
bodie  lawfuUie  issueing  one  after  Another  &  to  the  heires' 
Males  of  the  bodies  of  the  saied  Fourth  fifth  Sixte  and  Sea- 
venth sonnes  lawfuUie  yssueing  in  such  manner  as  yt  ys  before 
Lymitted  to  be  &  Bemaine  to  the  first  second  &  third  Sonns 
of  her  bodie  &  to  their  heires  Males  And  for  defalt  of  such 
issue  the  saied  premisses  to  be  &  Bemaine  to  my  sayed  Neeca 
HaU  &  the  heires  Males  of  her  bodie  lawfuUie  yssueing  &  for 
defalt  of  such  issue  to  my  Daughter  Judith  &  the  heires  Males 
of  her  bodie  lawfuUie  issueinge  And  for  defalt  of  such  issue 
to  the  Bight  heires  of  me  the  saied  WiUiam  Shackspeare  for 
ever     Item  I  gyve  vnto  my  wief  my  second  best  bed  with  the 


^  The  words  "  in  Stratrord  aforesaid  "  are  interliDed. 

>  After  ^  Fourth  "  the  word  $onne  was  first  written,  but  erased  with  the  pen. 
»  The  second  sheet  ends  with  the  word  "  heires/'  and  the  signature  of  the 
testator  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
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farnitare^  Item  I  gyve  &  bequeath  to  my  saied  Daughter 
Judith  my  broad  silver  gilt  bole  All  the  rest  of  my  goodes 
Chattel  Leases  plate  Jewels  &  household  stuffe  whatsoeuer 
after  my  Dettes  and  Legasies  paied  &  my  funerall  expences 
discharged  I  gyve  devise  &  bequeath  to  my  Sonne  in  Lawe 
John  Hall  gent  &  my  Daughter  Susanna  his  wief  whom 
I  ordaine  &  make  executours  of  this  my  Last  will  &  testament 
And  I  doe  intreat  &  Appoint  the  saied'  Thomas  Russell 
Esquier  &  Frauncis  Collins  gent  to  be  overseers  hereof  And 
doe  Bevoke  All  former  wills  &  publishe  this  to  be  my  last  will 
and  testament  In  Witness  whereof  I  have  herevnto  put  my 
hand*  the  Daie  &  Yeare  first  aboue  written. 


Witnes  to  the  publishing 
hereof  Fra :  Collyns 
JuljTus  Shawe 
John  Robinson 
Hamnet  Sadler 
Robert  VVhattcott 


"  By  me  William  Shakspeare. 

Probatum  conL    Magr.   Williin 
Byrde  Dcore  Gomiss.  &c.  xxii^**  die 
mensis  Junij  Anno  Dni  1616 
Juram'^  Johannis   Hall    vnius 
ex  &c  Cui  &c  De  bene  &c  Jurat 
Re^vat  ptate  &c.  Susanne  Hail 
al?  ex  &ic  cu  venit  &c  petitur 

(Inv*  ex*) 


*  The  words  **  Item  I  gyve  vnto  my  wief  my  second  best  bed  with  the  furni- 
ture** Are  interlined. 

*  The  words  '*  the  saied  "  are  interlined. 

*  The  word  '^  hand*'  is  interlined  above  teal^t,  which  is  erased  with  the  pen. 
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FOLIO  EDITIONS 


SHAKESPEARE'S   PLAYS. 


The  Dedicati(m  prefixed  to  ike /olio  of  1623'. 

To  the  most  Noble'  and  Incomparable  Paire  of  Brethren. 
William  Earle  of  Pembroke,  &c.  Lord  Ghamberlame  to 
the  Kings  most  Excellent  Maiesty. 

And  Philip  Earle  of  Montgomery,  &c.  Gentleman  of 
his  Maiesties  Bed-Chamber.  Both  Knights  of  the  roost 
Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  our  singular  good  Lords. 

Right  Honourable, 

Whilst  we  studie  to  be  thankful  in  our  particular,  for  the 
many  fauors  we  haue  receiued  from  your  L.  L  we  are  falne 

*  The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  title-page  of  the  folio  of  1623.  It  b 
faced,  on  a  fly-leaf,  by  the  verses  of  Ben  Jonaon  (see  p.  cclx.)  on  the  head  of 
Shakespeare,  engraved  by  Droeshout,  which  occupies  the  centre : — 

"  Mr.  William  Shakespeares  Comedies,  Histories,  &  Tragedies.  PnbliaiMd 
according  to  the  True  Originall  Copies.  London  Printed  by  Isaac  laggard, 
and  Ed.  Blount    1623." 

At  the  bottom  of  the  last  leaf  of  the  volume  is  the  following  oolophoo: 
**  Printed  at  the  Charges  of  W.  Jaggard,  Ed.  Blount,  I.  Smithweeke,  uk! 
W.  Aspley,  1623." 

The  title-page  of  the  folio  of  1632  has  *'  The  second  Impresaon"  alter  "  tne 
Originall  Copies,"  and  the  imprint  at  the  bottom  is  as  follows : — **  LoDdoo, 
Printed  by  Tho.  Cotes,  for  Robert  Allot,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  ngne  of  the 
Blacke  Beare  m  Pauls  Church-yard.  1632."  The  colophon  on  the  bst  leaf  is, 
"  Printed  at  London  by  Tliomas  Cotes,  for  John  Smethwick,  William  AMfkj, 
Richard  Hawkins,  Richard  Meighen,  and  Robert  Allot,  1632.*' 

In  the  third  and  fourth  folios  the  head  of  Shakespeare  is  made  a  frontispiece, 
facing  the  title-page,  with  Ben  Jensen's  verses  printed  under  it.  After  *  The 
third  Impression,"  in  the  folio  of  1664,  these  words  are  added,  "  And  unto  this 
Impression  is  added  seven  Pla3'es,  never  before  Printed  in  Folio,  viz.  Perick's 
Prince  of  Tyre.  The  London  Prodigall.  The  History  of  Thomas  L«*  CromwelL 
Sir  John  Oldcastle  Lord  Cobham.  The  Puritan  Widow.  A  Yorkshire  Tnged;. 
The  Tragedy  of  Locrine." 

>  Wc  have  given  this  Dedication,  and  the  "  Address  to  the  variety  cf 
Readers,"  which  follows  it,  precisely  as  they  stand  in  the  original,  to  the 
observation  of  the  most  minute  point.  The  Dedication  was  omitted  in  the  folio 
of  1664,  but  uiserted  again  in  the  folio  of  1685. 
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Tpon  the  ill  foi-tune,  to  mingle  two  the  most  diuerse  things 
that  can  bee,  feare,  and  rashnesse ;  rashnesse  in  the  enterprize, 
and  feare  of  the  successe.  For,  when  we  valew  the  places 
your  H.H.  sustaine,  we  cannot  but  know  their  dignity  greater, 
then  to  descend  to  the  reading  of  these  trifles :  and,  while  we 
name  them  trifles,  we  haue  depriuM  our  selues  of  the  defence 
of  our  Dedication.  But  since  your  L.  L.  have  beene  plcas'd 
to  thinke  these  trifles  some-thing,  heeretofore  ;  and  have  pro- 
sequuted  both  them,  and  their  Author  lining,  with  so  much 
iauour :  we  hope,  that  (they  out-Huing  him,  and  he  not  having 
the  fate,  conunon  with  some,  to  be  exequutor  to  his  owTie* 
writings)  you  will  vse  the  like  indulgence  toward  them,  you 
haue  done  vnto  their  parent.  There  is  a  great  difference, 
whether  any  booke  choose  his  Patrones,  or  finde  them :  This 
hath  done  both.  For,  so  much  were  your  L.  L.  likings  of  the 
seuerall  parts,  when  they  were  acted,  as  before  they  were 
published,  the  Volume  askM  to  be  yours.  We  have  but  col- 
lected them,  and  done  an  oiBce  to  the  dead,  to  procure  his 
Orphanes,  Guardians ;  without  ambition  either  of  selfe- profit, 
or  fame ;  onely  to  keepe  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  Friend, 
and  Fellow  aliue,  as  was  our  Shakespeauk,  by  humble  offer 
of  his  playes,  to  your  most  noble  patronage.  Wherein,  as  we 
haue  lustly  obserued,  no  man  to  come  neere  your  L.  L.  but 
with  a  kind  of  religious  addresse ;  it  hath  bin  the  height  of 
our  care,  who  are  the  Presenters,  to  make  the  present  worthy 
of  yovr  H.  H.  by  the  perfection.  But,  there  we  must  also 
craue  our  abilities  to  be  considerd,  my  Lords.  We  cannot  go 
beyond  our  owne  powers.  Country  hands  reach  foorth  milke, 
creame,  fruites,  or  what  they  haue :  and  many  Nations,  (we 
haue  heard)  that  had  not  gummes  and  incense,  obtained  their 
requests  with  a  leauened  Cake.  It  was  no  fault  to  approch 
their  Gods,  by  what  meanes  they  could  :  And  the  most,  though 
meanest,  of  things  are  made  more  precious,  when  they  are 
dedicated  to  Temples.  In  that  name  therefore,  we  most 
humbly  consecrate  to  your  H.  H.  these  remaines  of  your 
seruant  Shakespeare  ;  that  what  delight  is  in  them,  may  be 
euer  your  L.  L.  the  reputation  his,  &  the  faults  ours,  if  any  be 
committed,  by  a  payre  so  carefuU  to  shew  their  gratitude  both 
to  the  liuing,  and  the  dead,  as  is 

Your  Lordshippes  most  bounden, 

loHN  Heminge. 

Henry  Cokdell. 
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From  the  most  able,  to  him  that  can  but  spell :  There  you 
are  numberM.  We  had  rather  you  were  weighd.  Especially, 
when  the  fate  of  all  Bookes  depends  vpon  your  capacities:  and 
not  of  your  heads  alone,  but  of  your  purses.  Well !  It  is 
now  publique,  and  you  wil  stand  for  your  priviledges  wee  know : 
to  read,  and  censure.  Do  so,  but  buy  it  first.  That  doth 
best  commend  a  Booke,  the  Stationer  saies.  Then,  how 
odde  soeuer  your  braines  be,  or  your  wisedomes,  make  your 
licence  the  same,  and  spare  not.  ludge  your  sixe-pen^orth, 
your  shillings  worth,  your  fine  shillings  worth  at  a  time,  or 
higher,  so  as  you  rise  to  the  iust  rates,  and  welcome.  But, 
whatever  you  do,  Buy.  Censure  will  not  drine  a  Trade,  or 
make  the  lacke  go.  And  though  you  be  a  Magistrate  of  wit, 
and  sit  on  the  Stage  at  Black-Friers,  or  the  Cock-pit,  to 
arraigne  Playes  dailie,  know,  these  Playes  haue  had  their  triall 
alreadie,  and  stood  out  all  Appeales ;  and  do  now  come  forth 
quitted  rather  by  a  Decree  of  Court,  then  any  puichasM  Let- 
ters of  commendation. 

It  had  bene  a  thing,  we  confesse,  worthie  to  haue  bene 
wished,  that  the  Author  himselfe  had  liuM  to  haue  set  forth, 
and  ouerseen  his  owne  writings;  But  since  it  hath  bin  ordainM 
otherwise,  and  he  by  death  departed  from  that  right,  we  pray 
you  doe  not  envie  his  Friends,  the  office  of  their  care,  and 
paine,  te  have  collected  and  publishM  them ;  and  so  te  haue 
publishM  them,  as  where  (before)  you  were  abusM  with  divers 
stolne,  and  surreptitious  copies,  maimed,  and  deformed  by  the 
frauds  and  stealthes  of  iniurious  impostors,  that  exposM  them : 
even  those,  are  now  offered  to  your  view  curM,  and  perfect  of 
their  limbes  ;  and  all  the  rest,  absolute  in  their  numbers,  as  he 
conceiued  the  :  Who,  as  he  was  a  happie  imitator  of  Nature, 
was  a  most  gentle  expresser  of  it.  His  mind  and  hand  went 
together :  And  what  he  thought,  he  vttered  with  that  easi- 
nesse,  that  wee  haue  scarse  receiued  from  him  a  blot  in  his 
papers.  But  it  is  not  our  prouince,  who  onely  gather  his 
works,  and  give  them  you,  to  praise  him.  It  is  yours  that 
reade  him.     And  there  we  hope,  to  your  diuers  capacities,  you 

>  To  the  great  Tariety  of  readers,]  This  address  also  precedes  the  fdio  of 
1623.  Malone  and  others  have  conjectured  that  it  was  written  by  Ben  Joaaon, 
and  it  is  certainly  much  in  his  style. 
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wiQ  finde  enough,  both  to  draw,  and  hold  you :  for  his  wit  can 
no  more  lie  hid,  then  it  could  be  lost.  B^ule  him,  therefore  ; 
and  againe,  and  againe :  And  if  then  you  doe  not  like  him, 
surely  you  are  in  some  manifest  danger,  not  to  vnderstand  him. 
And  so  we  leaue  you  to  other  of  his  Friends,  whom  if  you 
need,  can  bee  your  guides :  if  you  neede  them  not,  you  can 
leade  your  selues,  and  others.  And  such  Readers  we  wish 
him. 

loHN  Heminge. 

Hekrie  Gondell. 


THE  WORKES  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE, 

Containing  aU  hia  Comedies^  HisiarieSy  and  Tragedies :  Trudy 
Betforthy  according  to  their  firti  Originall  \ 

THE     NAMES     OF     THE     PaiKCIPALL     ACTORS     IN    ALL    THESE 

PLAYES. 

William  Shakespeare.  Samuel  Oilbume. 

Richard  Burbadge.  Robert  Armyn. 

John  Hemmings.  William  Ostler. 

Augustine  Phillips.  Nathan  Field. 

William  Kempt.  John  Vnderwood. 

Thomas  Poope.  Nicholas  Tooley. 

George  Bryan.  William  Ecclestone. 

Henry  Gondell.    .  Joseph  Taylor. 

WiDiam  Slye.  Robert  Benfield. 

Richard  Cowly.  Robert  Goughe. 

John  Lowine.  Richard  Robinson. 

Samuell  Crosse.  lohn  Shancke. 

Alexander  Cooke.  lohn  Rice. 

1  This  heading  precedes  the  list  of  the  Acton  in  the  folio  of  1683,  and  in 
the  three  sohseqnent  editions  in  the  same  form.  We  spell  the  names  precisely 
M  they  stand  in  the  firsl  folio. 


COMMENDATORY     VERSES, 

PREFIXED   TO   THE  FOLIO   OF    1623. 


To   the   Memory  of  the   deceased  Author^    Mcuter    WiUiam 
Shakespeare, 

ShakeHspcare,  at  length  thy  pious  fellows  give 
The  world  thy  works ;  thy  works,  by  which  outlive 
Thy  tomb  thy  name  must :  when  that  stone  is  rent, 
And  time  dissolves  thy  Stratford  monument. 
Here  we  alive  shall  view  thee  still :  this  book. 
When  brass  and  marble  fade,  shall  make  thee  look 
Fresh  to  aU  ages ;  when  posterity 
Shall  loath  what'^s  new,  think  all  is  prodigy 
That  is  not  Shake-speareX  every  line,  each  verse, 
Here  shall  revive,  redeem  thee  from  thy  herse. 
Nor  fire,  nor  cankering  age,  as  Naso  said 
Of  his,  thy  wit-fraught  book  shall  once  invade : 
Nor  shall  I  e^er  believe  or  think  thee  dead, 
(Though  missM)  until  our  bankrout  stage  be  sped 
(Impossible)  with  some  new  strain  f*  out-do 
Passions  of  Juliet,  and  her  Bomeo ; 
Or  till  I  hear  a  scene  more  nobly  take. 
Than  when  thy  half-sword  parleying  Romans  spake' : 
Till  these,  till  any  of  thy  volume^s  rest. 
Shall  with  more  fire,  more  feeling,  be  expressM, 

*  Than  when  thy  half-sword  {wrleying  Romans  spake:]  Leonard  Digge" 
prefixed  a  long  copy  of  verses  to  the  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Poems  in  1640| 
8vo,  in  which  he  makes  this  passage,  refeiring  to  *'  Julius  Caesar/'  more  dis- 
tinct ;  he  also  there  speaks  of  the  andiences  Shakespeare's  plays  at  that  time 
drew,  in  comparison  with  Ben  Jonson's.  This  is  the  only  part  of  his  production 
worth  adding  in  a  note. 

^  So  have  I  seen,  when  Ciesar  would  appear, 
And  on  the  stage  at  half-sword  parley  were 
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Be  sure,  our  Shake-speare,  thou  caDBt  never  die. 
But,  crownM  with  laurel,  live  eternally. 

L.  DiGGES. 


To  the  Memory  of  M.  W.  ShaJkespeare. 

We  wondered,  Shake-speare,  that  thou  went^st  so  soon 
From  the  world^s  stage  to  the  grave'^s  tiring-room : 
We  thought  thee  dead ;  but  this  thy  printed  worth 
Tells  thy  spectators,  that  thou  went'st  but  forth 
To  enter  with  applause.     An  actor's  art 
Can  die,  and  live  to  act  a  second  part : 
That's  but  an  exit  of  mortality. 
This  a  re-entranoe  to  a  plaudite.  I.  M.' 


To  the  Memory  of  my  bdoved,  the  Author^  Mr.  William  Shake- 
ipearey  a/nd  tehat  he  hath  left  us. 

To  draw  no  envy,  Shakespeare,  on  thy  name, 
Am  I  thus  ample  to  thy  book,  and  fame  ; 
While  I  confess  thy  writings  to  be  such, 
As  neither  man,  nor  muse,  can  praise  too  much ; 
'*Tis  true,  and  all  men^s  suffrage ;  but  these  ways 
Were  not  the  paths  I  meant  unto  thy  praise : 

BrutuB  and  Caasius,  O,  how  the  audience 

Were  xaYish'd  !  with  what  wonder  they  went  thence ! 

When,  aome  new  day,  they  would  not  brook  a  line 

Of  tedious,  thoogh  well-labour'd,  Catiline  ; 

Sejanus  too,  waa  irkBome  :  they  priz'd  more 

*  Honest '  lago,  or  the  jealous  Moor. 

And  though  the  Fox  and  subtil  Alehymist, 

Long  intermitted,  could  not  quite  be  mist, 

Though  these  have  sham'd  all  th'  ancients,  and  might  raise 

Their  author^s  merit  with  a  crown  of  bays, 

Yet  these  sometimes,  even  at  a  friend's  desire. 

Acted,  have  scarce  defrayed  the  sea-coal  ftre. 

And  door-keepers :  when,  let  but  FalstaiT  come, 

Hal,  Poins,  the  rest, — ^you  scarce  shall  have  a  room. 

All  is  so  pester'd :  let  but  Beatrice 

And  Benedick  be  seen,  lo  !  in  a  trice 

The  cock-pit,  galleries,  boxes,  all  are  full. 

To  hear  Malyolio,  that  oross-garter'd  gulL 

Brief,  there  is  nothing  in  his  wit-fraught  book. 

Whose  sound  we  would  not  hear,  on  whose  worth  look,"  &.c. 

'  Perhaps  the  initials  of  John  Marstou. 
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For  seeliest  ignorance  on  these  may  light. 

Which,  when  it  sounds  at  best,  but  echoes  right ; 

Or  blind  affection,  which  doth  ne^er  advance 

The  truth,  but  gropes,  and  urgeth  all  by  chance ; 

Or  crafty  malice  might  pretend  this  praise. 

And  think  to  ruin,  where  it  seemed  to  raise : 

These  are,  as  some  infamous  bawd,  or  whore. 

Should  praise  a  matron ;  what  could  hurt  her  more ! 

But  thou  art  proof  against  them ;  and,  indeed. 

Above  th"*  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need. 

I,  therefore,  will  begin : — Soul  of  the  age, 

The  applause,  delight,  the  wonder  of  our  stage. 

My  Shakspeare,  rise !  I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 

Chaucer,  or  Spenser ;  or  bid  Beaamont  lie 

A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  room* : 

Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb ; 

And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  book  doth  live. 

And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 

That  I  not  mix  thee  so,  my  bnun  excuses ; 

I  mean,  with  great  but  disproportion^  muses : 

For,  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 

I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peers ; 

And  tell  how  far  thou  didst  our  Lyly  outshine. 

Or  sporting  Kyd,  or  Marlowe^'s  mighty  line : 

And  though  thou  hadst  small  Latin,  and  less  Greek, 

From  thence  to  honour  thee,  I  would  not  seek 

For  names ;  but  call  forth  thundering  iSschylus, 

Euripides,  and  Sophocles,  to  us, 

Pacuvius,  Accius,  him  of  Cordova  dead, 

To  life  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread 

And  shake  a  stage :  or,  when  thy  socks  were  on, 

Leave  thee  alone,  for  the  comparison 

Of  all  that  insolent  Greece,  or  haughty  Bome, 

Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come. 

Triumph,  my  Britain  !  thou  hast  one  to  show, 

To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time ; 

And  all  the  muses  still  were  in  their  prime, 

'  Referring  to  lines  by  William  Basse,  then  circulating  in  MS.,  and  not 
printed  (as  far  as  is  now  known)  until  1633,  when  they  were  falsely  impiated  to 
Dr.  Donne  in  the  edition  of  his  poems  in  tliat  year.  All  the  MSS.  of  the  Uiks, 
now  extant,  differ  in  minute  particulars. 
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When  like  Apollo  he  came  forth  to  warm 

Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm. 

Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs, 

And  joy'^d  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines ; 

Which  were  so  richly  spun,  and  woven  so  fit, 

As  since  she  will  vouchsafe  no  other  wit» 

The  merry  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  please ; 

But  antiquated  and  deserted  lie. 

As  they  were  not  of  Nature's  family. 

Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all ;  thy  art. 

My  gentle  Shakspeare,  must  enjoy  a  part : 

For  though  the  poet'^s  matter  nature  be. 

His  art  doth  give  the  fashion ;  and  that  he, 

Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line,  must  sweat, 

(Such  as  thine  are)  and  strike  the  second  heat 

Upon  the  muses'*  anvil ;  turn  the  same, 

(And  himself  with  it)  that  he  thinks  to  frame ; 

Or  for  the  laurel  he  may  gain  a  scorn, 

For  a  good  poet's  made,  as  well  as  born : 

And  such  wert  thou.     Look,  how  the  father's  face 

Lives  in  his  issue ;  even  so  the  race 

Of  Shakespeare's  mind,  and  manners,  brightly  shines 

In  his  well-tomed  and  true-filed  lines ; 

In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lance, 

As  brandish'd  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance. 

Sweet  Swan  of  Avon,  what  a  sight  it  were. 

To  see  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appear ; 

And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 

That  so  did  take  Eliza,  and  our  James! 

But  stay;  I  see  thee  in  the  hemisphere 

Advanc'd,  and  made  a  constellation  there : 

Shine  forth,  thou  star  of  poets ;  and  with  rage, 

Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheer,  the  drooping  stage ; 

Which,  since  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath  moum'd  like 

night. 
And  despairs  day,  but  for  thy  volume's  light ! 

Ben  Ionson. 
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Upon  the  LineSj  and  Li/e^  of  tie  famous  Scenic  Poet,  Master 
William  Shakespeare. 

Those  hands  which  you  so  clapp'^d,  go  now  and  wring, 
You  Britons  brave ;  for  done  are  Shakespeare'^s  days : 
His  days  are  done  that  made  the  dainty  plays. 

Which  made  the  Globe  of  heaven  and  earth  to  ring. 

Dried  is  that  vein,  dried  is  the  Thespian  spring, 
Tum'^d  all  to  tears,  and  Phoebus  clouds  his  rays ; 
That  corpse,  that  coffin,  now  bestick  those  bays. 

Which  crownM  him  poet  first,  then  poet'^s  king. 
If  tragedies  might  any  prologue  have. 

All  those  he  made  would  scarce  make  one  to  this ; 
Where  fame,  now  that  he  gone  is  to  the  grave, 

(Death^s  public  tiring-house)  the  Nuntius  is : 
For,  though  his  line  of  life  went  soon  about, 
The  life  yet  of  his  lines  shall  never  out. 

Hugh  Holland. 


COMMENDATORY   VERSES, 

PREFIXED  TO  THE  FOLIO  OF  1«32>. 

Upon  the  Effigies  of  my  %oorthy  Friend^  the  Author^  Master 
William  Shakespeare^  and  his  Works, 

Spectator,  this  lifer's  shadow  is : — ^to  see 
This  truer  image,  and  a  livelier  he. 
Turn  reader.    But  observe  his  comick  vein. 
Laugh ;  and  proceed  next  to  a  tragick  strain. 
Then  weep :  so, — when  thou  find'^st  two  contraries. 
Two  difierent  passions  from  thy  rapt  soul  rise, — 
Say,  (who  alone  eifect  such  wonders  could) 
Biure  Shake-speare  to  the  life  thou  dost  behold. 

An  Epitaph  on  the  admirable  Dramatic  Foet^  W.  Shakespeare^ 

What  needs  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honourM  bones. 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones ; 

*  In  addition  to  those  in  the  folio  of  1623»  alao  reprinted  in  1632.     The  folios 
of  1664  Mid  1685  ocmtain  no  others. 

*  An  Epitaph  on  the  admirable  Dnunatio  Poet,  W.  Shakespeare.]     These 
lines,  like  the  preoeding,  have  no  name  appended  to  them  in  the  folio,  1632,  but 


ON   SHAKESPEARE.  OClxxxi 

Or  that  his  hallowM  reliques  should  be  hid 

Under  a  star-ypointing  pyramid ! 

Dear  son  of  inemoiy,  great  heir  of  fame. 

What  need'^st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name ! 

Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment, 

Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  monument : 

For  whilst,  to  the  shame  of  slow-endeavouring  art, 

Thy  easy  numbers  flow ;  and  that  each  heart 

Hath,  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book. 

Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impression  took ; 

Then  thou,  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving. 

Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving ; 

And,  so  sepulcher^d,  in  such  pomp  dost  lie, 

That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

On  worthy  MasUr  Shakespeare^  and  his  Poems*. 

A  mind  reflecting  ages  past,  whose  clear 
And  equal  surface  can  make  things  appear, 
Distant  a  thousand  years,  and  represent 
Them  in  their  lively  colours,  just  extent : 
To  outrun  hasty  time,  retrieve  the  fates, 
Roll  back  the  heavens,  blow  ope  the  iron  gates 
Of  death  and  Lethe,  where  confused  lie 
Great  heaps  of  ruinous  mortality  : 
In  that  deep  dusky  dungeon  to  discern 
A  royal  ghost  from  churls ;  by  art  to  learn 


the  aathonliip  is  asoeiiained  by  the  publication  of  them  as  Milton's,  in  the 
edition  of  his  Poems  in  1645,  8vo.  We  give  them  as  they  stand  there,  because 
it  is  evident  that  they  were  then  printed  from  a  copy  corrected  by  the  author : 
the  variations  are  interesting,  and  Malone  pointed  out  only  one,  and  that  certainly 
the  least  important.  Instead  of  "weak  witness"  in  liue  6,  the  folio  1632  has 
*'duU  witness:"  instead  of  <* live-long  monument,"  in  line  8,  the  folio  has 
** lotting  monument:"  instead  of  "heart,"  in  line  10,  the  folio  has  **part,**  an 
evident  misprint:  and  instead  of  "itself  bereaving,"  in  line  13,  the  folio  has 
*'heruff  bereaving."  The  last  is  the  difference  mentioned  by  Malone,  who  nlso 
places  "John  Milton"  at  the  end,  as  if  the  name  were  found  in  the  folio  of  1632. 
*  On  worthy  Master  Shakespeare,  and  his  Poems.]  These  lines  are  sub- 
Bcribed  I.  !^f .  S.  in  the  folio  1632,  "  probably  Jasper  Mayne,"  says  Malone.  Most 
probably  not,  because  Mayne  has  left  nothing  behind  him  to  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  he  could  have  produced  this  surpassing  tribute.  I.  M.  S.  may  possibly  be 
lohn  Milton,  Student,  and  no  name  may  have  been  appended  to  the  other  copy 
of  verses  by  him  prefixed  to  the  folio  of  1632,  in  order  that  his  initials  should 
stand  at  the  end  of  the  present.  We  know  of  no  other  poet  of  the  time  capable 
of  writing  the  ensuing  lines.     We  feel  morally  certain  that  they  are  by  Milton. 
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The  physiognomy  of  shades,  and  give 
Them  sudden  birth,  wondering  how  oft  they  li?e ; 
What  story  coldly  tells,  what  poets  feign 
At  second  hand,  and  picture  without  brain, 
Senseless  and  soul-less  shows :  to  give  a  stage 
(Ample,  and  true  with  life)  voice,  action,  age. 
As  Plato^s  year,  and  new  scene  of  ihe  world. 
Them  unto  us,  or  us  to  them  had  huri^d  : 
To  raise  our  ancient  sovereigns  firom  their  herse, 
Make  kings  his  subjects ;  by  exchanging  verse 
Enlive  their  pale  trunks,  that  the  present  age 
Joys  in  their  joy,  and  trembles  at  their  rage : 
Yet  so  to  temper  passion,  that  our  ears 
Take  pleasure  in  their  pain,  and  eyes  in  tears 
Both  weep  and  smile ;  fearful  at  plots  so  sad, 
Then  laughing  at  our  fear ;  abused,  and  glad 
To  be  abusM ;  affected  with  that  truth 
Which  we  perceive  is  false,  pleasM  in  that  ruth* 
At  which  we  start,  and,  by  elaborate  play, 
TorturM  and  ticklM ;  by  a  crab-like  way 
Time  past  made  pastime,  and  in  ugly  sort 
Disgorging  up  his  ravin  for  our  sport : — 
— While  the  plebeian  imp,  from  lofty  throne. 
Creates  and  rules  a  world,  and  works  upon 
Mankind  by  secret  engines ;  now  to  move 
A  chilling  pity,  then  a  rigorous  love ; 
To  strike  up  and  stroke  down,  both  joy  and  ire  ; 
To  steer  th^  affections ;  and  by  heavenly  fire 
Mold  us  anew,  stoln  from  ourselves : — 

This,  and  much  more,  which  cannot  be  expreasM 
But  by  himself,  his  tongue,  and  his  own  breast. 
Was  Shakespeare^s  freehold ;  which  his  cunning  brain 
ImprovM  by  favour  of  the  nine-fold  train ; 
The  buskinM  muse,  the  comick  queen,  the  grand 
And  louder  tone  of  Clio,  nimble  hand 
And  nimbler  foot  of  the  melodious  pair. 
The  silver-voiced  lady,  the  most  fair 
Calliope,  whose  speaking  silence  daunts. 
And  she  whose  praise  t£e  heavenly  body  chants ; 

^  pleased  in  that  Rirra]     Malooe  (Shakspeare  by  Boswell,  u.  480) 

made  nonsense  of  this  line  by  printiog  **  ruth**  tnUk,  the  word  which  clones  die 
preceding  line 
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These  jointly  wooM  him,  envying  one  another, 
(Obey'*d  by  all  as  spouse,  but  lov'd  as  brother) 
And  wrought  a  curious  robe,  of  sable  grave. 
Fresh  green,  and  pleasant  yellow,  red  most  brave, 
And  constant  blue,  rich  purple,  guiltless  white. 
The  lowly  russet,  and  the  scarlet  bright : 
Branch^  and  embroiderM  like  the  painted  spring ; 
Each  leaf  matchM  with  a  flower,  and  each  string 
Of  golden  wire,  each  line  of  silk :  there  run 
Italian  works,  whose  thread  the  sbters  spun ; 
And  there  did  sing,  or  seem  to  sing,  the  choice 
Birds  of  a  foreign  note  and  various  voice  : 
Here  hangs  a  mossy  rock ;  there  plays  a  fair 
But  chiding  fountain,  purled :  not  the  air, 
Nor  clouds,  nor  thunder,  but  were  living  drawn; 
Not  out  of  conmion  tiffany  or  lawn. 
But  fine  materials,  which  the  muses  know. 
And  only  know  the  countries  where  they  grow. 
Now,  when  they  could  no  longer  him  enjoy. 
In  mortal  garments  pent,— death  may  destroy. 
They  say,  his  body  ;  but  his  verse  shall  live, 
And  more  than  nature  takes  our  hands  shall  give : 
In  a  less  volume,  but  more  strongly  bound, 
Shakespeare  shall  breathe  and  speak;  with  laurel  crown'^d. 
Which  never  fades ;  fed  with  ambrosian  meat. 
In  a  well-lined  vesture,  rich,  and  neat. 
So  with  this  robe  they  clothe  him,  bid  him  wear  it ; 
For  time  shall  never  stain,  nor  envy  tear  it. 

The  friendly  admirer  of  his  endowments, 

I.  M.  S. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


VOL.  I. 

P.  IzxTiiL— the  veg^strmtimi  of  his  fifth  child,  Richard]  It  i»oiild  hare  been 
more  correct  to  say,  **  his  fifth  living  child."  Richard  Shakwyeare  waa  the 
seventh  child  of  John  Shakespeare,  but  two  had  died  before  Richard  was  bom. 

P.  IxxxL— In  Bote  10,  for  <*  Vicar  of  Anston/*  read  Vicar  of  Atutam^  the 
letter  u  having  been  accidentally  turned. 

P.  xcvii.^Sir  Thomas  Lucy  died  in  1600]  According  to  Oamden,  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  died  on  7th  July,  1000. 

P.  dL — The  statement  contained  in  the  first  part  of  note  5,  that  the  only 
evidence  to  show  tiiat  Thomas  Greene  was  related  to  Shakespeare  is  the  entry 
in  the  Stratford  register,  was  written  without  recollecting  tliat  in  1614,  in  a 
letter  sent  to  Stratford,  Thomas  Greene,  the  solicitor,  caDs  Shakespeare  his 
eomtiH,  The  oemark  as  to  family  connexion  should,  perhaps,  hare  been  confined 
to  him. 

P.  cxxL — In  note  8,  it  is  stated  by  an  oversight,  that  **  Eastward  Ho  !**  was 
published  in  1007:  it  was  first  printed  in  1605:  the  error  is  not  oommitted 
when  the  comedy  is  mentioned  elsewhere. 

P.  cxxxvi. — In  the  same  feeling  Ben  Jonson  calls  him  **  my  gentle  Shake- 
speare," in  the  noble  copy  of  verses  prefixed  to  the  folio  of  1623]  It  ought 
here  to  have  been  also  noticed,  as  indeed  it  is  afterwards,  that  Ben  Jonson 
repeats  the  same  epithet  in  his  lines  upon  the  portrait  on  the  title-page  of  the 
foUo  of  1623. 

P.  cliv. — who  withdrew  from  the  company  in  1601]  The  precise  date  when 
William  Kempe  quitted  the  company  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  is  not 
known,  but  it  must  probably  have  been  before,  and  not  *<in"  1601,  as  he  was 
seen  at  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 

P.  clxxxix. — the  cancel  was  made  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  four  poets 
who  were  the  real  authors  of  the  play]  In  Vol.  viii.  p.  266,  an  opinion  is  given 
that  the  cancel  was  perhaps  made  at  the  instance  of  Shakespeare:  this  » 
probably  a  mistake. 

P.  104. — We  shall  all  be  shettt]  The  more  ancient  and  correct  meaning  of 
^  shent "  is  ruined,  detiroyed,  but  it  seems  often  used  merely  for  rdmked. 

P.  255. — ^with  some  diffuskd  song]  Perhaps  diffused  ought  to  be  taken  here, 
and  elsewhere,  merely  in  the  sense  of  confuted  or  uninteiligibU.  PalsgrsTe^  in  his 
Eed,  de  la  Langue  Franf.  1530,  explains  ** diffuse'*  as  <*  hard  to  be  understood." 
See  Skelton's  Works  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce,  vol.  ii.  p.  144,  &c. 

VOL.  XL 

P.  37. — Shakespeare's  word  may  have  been  *' cycles "]  Supposing  him,  of 
course,  to  have  somewhat  misapplied  it;  and  judging  only  from  the  misprint  in 
the  folios. 
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P.  145. — ^To  be  ballast  at  her  nose.]  The  word  ^  ballast"  ongfat,  perhaps,  to 
hare  been  printed  baUae'd,  if  we  consider  it  part  of  the  verb  to  baUacey  which  we 
find  used  by  Fitzgeffrey  in  his  Seimon  on  the  death  of  Sir  A.  Rous,  1622,  '^  And 
to  baUaee  their  knowledge  by  judgment,"  &e.  Thomas  Powell,  in  the  dedication 
of  his  "  Love's  Leprosie,"  1698,  speaks  of  an  *<  unballast  bark.**  In  the  same 
way  Forde,  in  his  **  Honor  Triumphant,"  (Shakespeare  Society's  reprint,  p.  9) 
has  **  weak-balbUBt  souls."  Nevertheless,  Nash,  in  his  EpisUe  before  Sidney's 
''Astrophel  and  SteUa,"  1691,  ridicules  persons  who  were  ''balisted  with 
bullbeefe."  See  Introd.  to  his  **  Pierce  Penniless,"  (reprinted  by  the  Shake- 
spetLte  Society)  p.  xxt. 

P.  168. — The  place  of  death.]  We  doubt  much  whether  in  this  instance, 
where  sense  can  be  made  of  depth,  the  word  in  the  original  copy,  we  ought  not 
to  hare  adhered  to  that  text. 

P.  194w — Grod  forbid  it  should  be  so.]  It  ought  to  have  been  mentioned,  that 
Blakeway  has  preserved  an  oral  tradition  of  the  stoty,  which  may  be  seen  in 
Makme's  Shaki^eaxe  by  Boswell,  vol.  vii.  p.  168. 

P.  235. — I  know  him,  he  wears  a  lock.]  A  correspondent  has  been  good 
enough  to  refer  us  to  Manzoni's  novel,  I  promeui  Spon,  by  which  it  appears  that 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  Lombardy,  the  wearing  of  a  loek  of  hair  was  made 
highly  criminal,  merely  because  it  was  considered  the  testimony  of  lawless  life 
led  by  the  young  men  of  the  day. 

P.  309. — Boyet  is  dispos'd — ]  Some  perscms  would  discover  an  indelicate 
meaning  here,  in  the  use  of  the  verb  "  dispos'd ;"  but,  surely,  prurient  ingenuity 
was  never  more  misplaced,  as  is  shown  by  the  context. 

P.  323. — By  cleaving  the  pin.]    See  a  correction  of  this  note  in  Vol.  vi. 
p.  418.    Shooting  at  (mtt§  and  at  prieh  is  thus  distinguished  in  Stephen  Gosson's 
**  Pleasant  Quippes,"  See.  1694,  printed,  but  suppressed,  by  the  Percy  Society : 
^  When  shooters  aims  at  buttes  and  prickes, 
They  set  up  wkket  and  shew  the  piniu.** 

P.  326.— In  note  3,  for  «  4to,"  read/crfio. 

P.  346.— Add  to  note  3 :  Yet  in  the  folio,  1623,  when  the  word  «  abommable" 
oeenrs,  it  is  frequently  spelt  abkominable, 

P.  395.— Add  to  note  6 :  To  teem  out  is  still  used  in  the  north  of  EngUmd  for 
topomrotU. 

P.  405. — In  the  qus&ir.]  A  "  quern"  is  properly  a  hand-mill.  **  He  was 
fiiyne  to  serve  a  baker  in  turning  a  qneme  or  kand-mill" — Northbrooke's 
"  Treatise  against  Plays,"  &c.  reprint  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  p.  86. 

P.  471.— See,  for  a  plot  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  "  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  Wright's  **  Latin  Stories  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries," 
(printed  for  the  Percy  Society)  pp.  114  and  241. 


VOL.  III. 

P.  27. — Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city]  Nash,  in  his  '^  Pierce 
Penniless,"  sign.  I  3,  edit.  1592  (Shakespeare  Society's  reprint,  p.  70)  calls 
deer,  in  the  veiy  terms  of  Lodge,  **  the  nimble  citizens  of  the  wood." 

P.  107* — I'H  PHKESB  you,  in  faith]  Possibly  the  word  ^pheese"  in  its 
etymology  may  claim  some  kindred  with  the  Angl.  Sax.  fesian,  /uffare,  S^ 
Way's  Promptorium  (printed  for  the  Camden  Society)  p.  168. 

P.  126. — You  use  Ton  manners.]     Read  **  your  manners." 

P.  271.— ere  we  case  him.]  **  To  unecue  a  hare  "  is  still  a  phrase  in  use, 
wMi^wing  to  tkin  it,  and  the  skins  are  called  eeues. 

P.  286. — the  CHAVB  of  his  dagger.]  In  confirmation  of  this  meaning  of 
^'chi^,"  we  may  quote  the  following  from  Mr.  P.  Cunningham's  "Revels* 

VOL,  I.  S 
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Aeoouotay"  p.  186,  bj  which  it  appcan  that  the  '^  chape  *'  or  hock  waa  uftm  the 
•cabbard. 

^  For  xij  chapes,  guilte,  for  the  same  aeaberdee ij«. 

**  Ch^Ms"  of  ■  words  and  daggers  are  not  nnfrequently  mentiMiied  in  the 
'*  Household  Aecoants  of  Lord  Howard,  afterwards  Duke  of  Norfirfk,"  printed 
for  the  Roxbarghe  Clnb,  4to,  1844. 

P.  S18.~Rich  his  Farewell  to  Military  Profearion.]  This  work  was  origi- 
nally printed  in  1661,  4U>,  and  the  following  is  a  eopy  of  the  title-page  of  the 
first  edition,  which  seems  to  hare  been  unknown  to  bibliographen : — 

"  Riche  his  Farewell  to  Militarie  profession :  conteinyng  rerie  pleaaannt  dis- 
oonrses  fit  for  a  peaceable  tyme  :  Gn^ered  together  for  the  onely  delist  of  the 
eonrteoos  Gentlewomen,  bothe  of  Englande  and  Irelande,  for  whose  onely 
pleasure  thei  were  collected  together,  And  unto  whom  thei  are  directed  and 
dedicated  by  Bamabe  Riche,  Gentleman.  Malmi  me  diviUm  erne  ^ud  cooori. 
Imprinted  at  London,  by  Robert  Walley.   1681."  4to.  B.  L. 

P.  366. — Add  to  note  8 :  A  catch  of  the  same  kind,  where  the  singen  call 
each  other  "  fool,*'  (the  music  by  John  Bennett)  is  contained  in  RaTenscroft's 
**  Briefe  Discourse,"  &c    London,  161 4.    4to. 

P.  404. — I  am  shent,  &c.]  Dele  the  kst  part  of  the  note  refeiTing  to 
"  Troilus  and  Cressida."  "  Shent,*'  as  ahvady  remarked,  (p.  ccbuudT.)  in  its 
most  ancient,  as  well  as  coirect  signification,  is  dittrayed  or  miiuii. 

P.  418.— THBN  camst  in  smiling.]  Possibly  ''then"  in  this  place  iaa  mis- 
print for  thoUf  but  it  seemed  inexpedient  to  alter  the  old  text. 

P.  441. — whispering,  rouicdimo.]  The  Rev.  A.  Dyce,  in  his  edition  of  Skel- 
ton's  Worlcs,  yoL  ii.  p.  120,  makes  a  distinction,  and  perhaps  a  just  one,  between 
"whispering*'  and ** rounding,*'  and  adduces  Tarious  passages  from  our  elder 
writers  to  esUblish  it,  besides  this  line  in  ''The  Winter's  Tale,"  where  the 
words  occur :  to  "  round  "  rather  means,  as  he  obsenres,  to  smtter. 

P.  619. — or  TOUZE  from  thee  thy  busineea]  To  toaze  and  to  tou  seem  both 
proper  modes  of  spelling  the  word,  as  well  as  "  touze."  In  Northbrooke's 
''Treatise  against  Ph^yes,"  &c  p.  81,  (Shakespeare  Society's  reprint)  we  meet 
with  it : — "  Many  of  them  which  Ucke  the  use  of  their  feete,  with  their  hands 
nay  pick  wool,  and  sow  garments,  or  torn  okum." 


VOL.  IV. 

P.  24. — ^to  cry  aim]  To  this  note  ought  to  have  been  added,  that  the  phrase 
"  to  cry  aim,"  was  used  in  the  text  metaphorically  for  to  eneomrage.  See  VoL  vi 
p.  361,  note  1. 

P.  203.^In  note  S,  for  "p.  116  "  read  p.  216. 

P.  261. — Add  to  note  8 :  The  word  "  purchase  "  was  in  use,  to  signify  booty 
made  by  plunder,  in  the  time  of  Defoe,  if  not  later:  he  employs  it  in  the 
commencement  of  hit "  Life  of  Colonel  Jack." 

P.  266. — Hang  ye,  gorbklubd  knaves]  Naah  in  his  "  Pierce  Penniless,** 
1602,  sign.  F  3.  b.  (Shakesp.  Society's  repr.  p.  46,)  seems  to  use  "dortieUted" 
in  the  same  sense.  The  word  occurs  in  Skelton ;  but  the  Re¥.  A.  Dyce,  vol.  ii. 
p.  180  and  183,  merely  states  its  meaning  of  ing-hdUedy  whidi  of  course  is  not  to 
be  disputed.  E.  Guilpin,  in  his  "  Skialetheia,"  1698,  Sat  iii.  empk>y8  Hie  woid 
"  gorbelly,"  to  signify  a  part  of  dreas,  doubtless  giving  the  wearer  an  appearance 
of  corpulency : 

"  Like  the  French  quarter  slop,  the  gorMly, 
The  long  stockt  hose,  or  dose  Venetian."     Sign.  D. 

P.  8S2.— Thy  lonoirr]  Words  of  this  kind  were  not  necessarily  abbreviated 
for  the  sake  of  the  rerse :  Sir  George  Buc,  in  his  History  of  the  rsign  of 
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Richard  III.,  uses  ^  teetimy  "  for  tettwuontf  :—**  But  this  Udimy  being  aTouehed 
bj  ODe  who  loved  not  the  Protector,"  &e. 

P.  968.— IQ  note  7,  for  «VoL  iii.,"  r«^  Vol.  iL,  and  for  «p.  331,"  read 
p.  431. 

P.  479. — ^With  CHASES]  Douce  in  his  "  Illustrattons,"  from  not  understanding 
the  game  of  tennis,  is  mistaken  in  his  definition  of  a  **  chase:*'  a  **  chase"  is  not 
**  the  spot  where  a  ball  laUs,"  but  the  duration  of  a  contest  in  which  the  players 
kuHt  or  ''chase"  the  bail,  bandying  it  from  one  to  the  other.  For  the  same 
reason,  probably,  the  Rev.  A.  D^ce  in  his  Skelton's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  206,  com- 
nuts  a  similar  error,  and  we  think  misunderstands  the  passage  he  quotes  from 
the  **  Merry  Jests  of  the  Widow  Edith."  To  «mark  a  chase,"  the  expression 
there  employed,  is  to  have  a  chase  scored  or  marked  in  favour  of  the  sucoessful 
player;  and  such  is  the  metaphorical  meaning,  as  applied  to  the  widow,  who 
soored  her  own  chases  as  she  walked  along. 


VOL.  V. 

P.  4.~Tlke  date  of  the  earliest  edition  of  *'The  first  part  of  the  Contention 
betwixt  the  two  famous  Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster  "  should  have  been 
stated  to  be  1594,  and  not  1600.  Both  that  and  the  second  part  of  the  same 
play,  with  the  title  of  "  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,"  lft95, 
have  been  repzinted  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  under  the  editorial  care  of 
Mr.  HalfiwdL 

P.  110. — With  yon  mine  alob&libpbst  sovereign.]  In  the  curious  tract, 
*  The  Cobbler  of  Canterbury,"  1590,  we  have  the  same  word  in  the  comparative 
degree: — 

'^  An  aldarliefer  swaine,  I  weene, 
In  the  barge  there  was  not  seene.*' 
Skelton  uses  ^  alderbest "  in  the  sense  of  bed  ofatt. 

P.  345. — where  Richard  strangely  takes  a  page  into  his  eonfidenoe,  &c.]  It 
ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been  added,  that  this  portion  of  both  plays  is  founded 
upon  the  history  as  written  by  Sir  Thomas  More. 

P.  472. — Christopher  Urswick  was  buried  at  Hackney  in  1521,  and  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  him  in  the  old  church,  which  some  years  ago  wss  carefully 
removed  to  the  new  one.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gkiodchild,  the  rector,  has  favoured  us 
with  the  following  inscription  to  his  memory,  copied  from  his  tomb : — 

'^  Christopherus  Urswiens,  Regis  Henrici  septimi  Eleemosinarius,  vir,  suA 
Ktate,sammatibus  atque  infimatibns  juxta  clarus :  ad  exteros  reges  undecies  pro 
PatriA  Legatus,  Deconatum  Eboracensem,  Archidiaconatum  Richmundie,  Deco- 
natum  Windesorie  habitos  vivens  reliquit :  Episcopatnm  Norwicensem  oblatum 
i^cnsavit :  Magnos  honores  totA  vitA  sprevit :  frugal!  vitA  contentus  hie  vivere, 
hie  mori  maluit :  plenus  annis  obiit  ah  omnibus  deeideratus  ;  funeris  pompam 
ettam  Testamento  vetuit :  hie  sepultus  camis  resurrectionem  in  adventum  Xti 
expectat :  Obiit  anno  Domini  1521,  24  Octob'." 

P.  607. — ^Did  break  in  the  rinsing.]  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  old  printer 
should  have  mistaken  rence,  or  rinee,  for  wrench.  Nash,  in  his  "  Pierce  Penniless," 
sign.  E  2,  (Shakespeare  Society's  reprint,  p.  33)  uses  the  word  **  rence,"  and 
it  is  by  no  means  of  uncommon  occurrence  :— ''and  rence  out  galley-foysts  with 
salt  water,  that  stanke  like  fostie  barrells,"  &c. 

P.  526. — Add  to  note  8 :    Huntsmen  and  their  songs  often  mention  "  the 
music  of  the  hounds,"  and  "  knock  it"  seems  from  this  cause  to  have  been 
applied  to  their  cry.    Thus,  in  T.  Ravenscroft's  «<Briefe  Discourse,"  &c.  1614, 
we  are  told,  in  a  song  called  ''  The  Hunting  of  the  Hare,"  that 
''  The  hounds  do  knock  it  lustily." 

s  2 
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VOL.  VI. 

P.  246.— that  have  wbbck*o  for  Rome.]  In  **  King  Lear,**  the  hat  aoene, 
we  find  a  passage  in  opposition  to  the  statement  that  rook  of  old  was  not  nsually 
spelt  wnuk :  it  stands  tiius  in  the  folio,  1023 : — 

•*  he  hates  him 

That  would  upon  the  wraeke  of  this  tongh  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer.'* 
It  is  rraeke  also  in  the  three  quarto  impressions  of  the  same  tragedy.    This, 
however,  is  an  exception,  and  there  may  of  eoune  be  othersy  to  the  general 
practice. 

P.  36l.~6iTK  MB  AiH  awhile.]  So  in  "Tariton's  Jests,**  1611,  BankesVi 
horse,  Maroccus,  was  supposed  to  dhrtot  his  master  in  the  following  passage : — 
**  The  people  had  much  ado  to  keep  peace,  but  Bankes  and  Tarlton  had  like  to 
have  squared,  and  the  horse  by  to  ghe  atsi." 

P.  412. — To  lure  this  tsrcbl-obhtlb  back  again.]  Steerens  probably  assigns  a 
wrong  reason  for  calling  the  male  of  the  goes-hawk  ''a  tercd,"  when  he  tells  na^ 
that  it  is  because  it  is  a  tierce,  or  third,  less  than  the  female.  Turberville,  in 
his  Book  of  Falconry,  1611,  explains  the  true  cause  in  these  words:— ^ He  is 
termed  a  tyercelet,  for  that  there  are  most  commonly  disclosed  tknee  birds  in 
one  self  eyry,  two  hawks  and  one  tiered/'  p.  60. 

P.  478.— In  note  5,  for  «  Enter  Scoringman,*'  read  «  Enter  Sarimgmem/' 
P.  463.— Hunting  thee  hence  with  HUim-m*  to  the  day.]  A  song  of  "  The 
hunt  is  up  "  WBs  known  ss  early  as  28  Henry  VIII.,  when  information  was  sent 
to  the  council  against  one  John  Hogon,  who,  **  with  a  crowd  or  a  fyddyll,**  snog 
a  song  to  the  tune,  which  certainly  had  a  political  aUnsion.  Some  of  the  words 
are  given  in  the  information : — 

^  The  hunt  is  op,  the  hunt  is  up,  &e. 
The  Masters  of  Arte  and  Doctouzs  of  dyvynyte 
Have  brought  this  reahne  ought  of  good  unyte. 
Thre  nobyll  men  have  take  this  to  stay 
My  Lord  of  Norff.  Lords  of  Surrey 
And  my  Lorde  of  Shrewsbyrry ; 
The  Duke  of  Suif.  myght  have  made  Inglond  mery." 
Neither  much  meaning  nor  much  measure  is  to  be  made  out  of  the  song :  tiie 
words  were  taken  down  from  recitation,  and  are  not  giren  as  verse.    The  ori- 
ginal document,  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  four  witnesses,  is  preserved  in  the 
Rolls-chapel,  where  Mr.  W.  H.  Black  was  kind  enough  to  show  it  to  na. 
P.  6ft9. — Uie  bother's  sides.]     In  one  of  the  original  records  of  the  1 
of  Stratford<«pon-Avon,  in  the  hands  of  the  Shakespeare  Society,  we  read  as 
follows  s-^ 

^  Item,  that  the  beast  maiket^  at  every  feyr  heaxaller,  be  holden  in  the  Boder 
stret,  and  m  no  other  place.*' 

VOL.  VII. 

P.  6. — Robert  Greene,  a  graduate  of  both  Universities,  makes  the  same  state- 
ment] He  has  the  following  passage  in  his  "  Orlando  Furioso  ;'*  not  accord- 
ing to  the  play  as  printed  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce,  firom  the  editions  of  1594 
and  1599,  but  according  to  the  fragment  of  the  part  of  the  hero,  preserved  at 
Dulwich  College,  which  was  not  discovered  when  Mr.  Dyce  published  the  col- 
lection of  Greene's  Works  in  1831. 

*  So,  sirs ;  what  says  Cassius !  why  stabb'd  he  Caesar 
In  the  senate-house  t " 
See  the  ''Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,**  published  by  the  Shakespeare  Society, 
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p.  S06L  There  was  a  play  upon  the  historical  rabjeet  of  the  fidl  of  Csenr, 
anterior  to  the  time  when  Greene  wrote  his  **  Orlando  Foriosoy"  and  to  that 
representation  he  probably  refers. 

P.  99. — HURLT  burlt's  doue.]  The  word  also  occurs  in  the  uniqw  poem, 
recently  disooTered,  called  **  The  pityfnll  Historie  of  ij  lovmg  Italians/'  by  John 
Droaty  printed  in  1570,  8to. 

**  Then  kmrkf  Imdy  did  begm, 

great  rumonrs  straight  were  raysde." 
This  is  the  poem  which  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  registers  in  1670,  hot  of 
which  nothing  more  was  known.    Malone,  from  the  title,  conjectured  erro- 
neously that  the  story  reUted  to  «  Romeo  and  Juliet" 

P.  104. — ^The  WEiBD  sisters  hand  in  hand.]  Shakespeare  as  usual  obtained 
his  information  Irom  Holinshed  : — **  But  afterwards  the  common  opinion  was 
that  these  women  were  either  the  weird  iuter$f  that  is  (as  ye  wold  say)  the 
goddesses  of  destinie,  or  else  some  nymphes  or  feiries." 

P.  193. — and  we  heard  him  broach  them  some  years  before  the  Lectures 
Ueber  Dramaii§akt  Kmnd  wid  Litteratwr  were  published]  It  is  fit  to  add,  that 
Goethe,  in  his  ''Wilhelm  Meister,"  had  promulgated  the  leading  notions  of 
Schlegel,  on  the  character  of  Hamlet,  many  years  earlier. 

P.  211. — ^he  wore  his  beaver  up.]  The  Rev.  Mr.  Goodchild  refers  us  to 
a  passage  in  the  Diary  of  Archbishop  Laud,  (quoted  in  Wood's  Athenae  by 
Bliss^  ToL  ii.  p.  433)  by  which  it  seems  that  he  meant  by  **  wearing  the 
beaver  op,"  that  the  face  was  covered  by  it.  This  is  not  quite  clear,  but  the 
fiwi  may  be,  that  the  beaver  was  sometimes  made  to  rise  from  below,  and 
sometimes  to  fill  from  above^  for  the  protection  of  the  face ;  and  hence  "  he 
wore  his  beaver  up"  might  mean  that  his  countenance  was  not  exposed.  Such, 
however,  is  clearly  not  the  meaning  of  Shakespeare  here. 

P.  457. — Diminish'd  to  her  oocx.]     As  is  stated  in  the  note,  ^oock"  was 
often  used  in  old  writers  for  cock-boat :  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  is  John 
Dnrat,  in  his  <*  Pityfull  Historie  of  ij  loving  Italians,"  1570,  8vo, 
^  Bicause  that  surging  seas  did  rise, 
and  tooke  them  to  their  eodc,** 

P.  400.— To  say  «ay"  and  «no"  to  everything  I  said  I  «  Ay"  and  «no" 
too  was  no  good  divinity.]  Mr.  F.  A.  Twias  has  favoured  us  with  a  MS.  note 
by  his  father  upon  this  passage,  which  did  not  reach  us  in  time  to  be  noticed 
in  the  proper  place,  but  which  we  insert  here,  principally  on  account  of  the 
dose  parallel  it  supplies. 

^  Both  the  syntax  and  the  sense  are  here  vicious.  A  slight  change  in  the 
punetoation,  by  joining  the  two  sentences,  will  restore  both.  I  read  thus: 
To  say '  ay'  and  <  no '  to  everythmg  I  said  '  ay'  and  *  no*  to  was  no  good  divi- 
nity." So  Terence,  Eun.  Act  iL  sc.  2.  L  20,  Qtndquid  dieunt  lamdo ;  id  runum  ri 
iMyoflT,  Umdo  id  qdoqju:  megtA  quit,  neffo ;  aU,  aio," 

We  do  not  adopt  this  ingenious  reading,  merely  because  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  mark  of  admiration  cures  the  defect,  and  still  keeps  the  sentences  divided, 
as  in  the  old  copies  :  the  word  ^  too  "  is  also  there  spelt  as  we  spell  it. 

P.  618. — Correct  note  3  by  omitting  the  marks  of  quotation  between  which 
the  word  ^  we"  is  erroneously  included. 


VOL.  VIII. 

P.  127. — Simh,  Iras,  go]  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  practice  of 
applymg  ''sirrah"  and  ** sir"  to  women,  was  at  all  peculiar  to  Shakespeare  as  a 
dramatist.  Beaumont  and  Fleteher  not  unfrequently  do  the  same.  See  Dyce's 
Edit.  voL  iii.  p.  183^  &c. 
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P.  242.— Note  6  requircs  qualifioitMm,  for  in  <"  Sklaletheia,"  169S,  (and  per. 
haps  elsewhere)  we  meet  with  ^  fimgled"  without  new  before  it: 
**  It  is  Cornelius,  that  brave  gaUant  yonth. 
Who  is  new  printed  to  iiuB/angUd  age."    Sign.  B  4. 

P.  253.— yea,  and  she  herself]  The  full-point  has  accidentally  dnqiped  onft 
at  the  end  of  this  line. 

P.  266. — the  original  title-page,  stating  it  to  have  been  **  written  by  William 
Shakespeare/*  was  cancelled,  no  doubt,  at  the  instance  of  the  author  to 
whom  it  was  folsely  impnted.]  See  additional  note  to  YoL  L  p.  cbuuux.,  wheie 
the  editor  has  seen  reason  to  correct  this  opinion. 

P.  322.— Even  on  my  rBA&iiiNO  time]  The  reading  of  the  folio,  **eammff 
time,*'  seems  right,  from  the  Angl.  S«x.  eanian,  parUain.  See  Way's  Piump- 
torium,  printed  for  the  Camden  Society,  p.  140. 

P.  344. — Come  now,  your  one  thing  f ]  The  marie  of  interrogation  has  acd- 
dentally  dropped  out  at  the  end  of  this  question. 

P.  370.— The  date  of  1604  is  erroneously  given  to  **Salma«is  and  Herma- 
phroditns,"  imputed,  probably  falsely,  to  Beaumont :  it  was  first  printed  in  1002. 
The  error  is  also  corrected  in  Vol.  i.  p.  cxvi. 

P.  462. — And  when  the  judge  is  rob'd  the  prisoner  dies]  In  this  line  for 
"rob'd"read?Y)Wrf. 

P.  473. — ^Still  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  whieh  the  eari  reached 
in  1600]  There  is  sn  evident  error  here,  inasmuch  as  the  Earl  of  Soatiiamptott 
was  thirty-six  in  1000:  having  been  bom  in  1673,  he  was  twenty-fire  when 
Meres  published  his  Palladu  Tamkk  in  1508. 

P.  487.— in  TABLK  of  my  heart]  So  in  <<Skialetheia,"  by  Edward  Gnflpin, 
1508. 

**  Consider  what  a  rough  worme-eaten  t(Me 
By  well-mix'd  colours  is  made  saleable."    Sign.  C.  6. 

P.  514. — Or  me,  to  whom  gav'st  it,  else  mistaking]  The  pronoun  thtm  has 
accidentally  dropped  out  after  **  whom"  in  this  line. 

P.  553. — All  vows  and  consecrations  giving  place]  The  conjunction  ajMl  has 
by  an  error  been  repeated  in  this  line. 
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Abt  and  abide,  u.  432.  438.  441 
Ache  and  H,  ii.  838 
AoooflCy  to  iifDprcwMft,  iii.  332 
Aetore,  aeOon^  viiL  650 
Adam,  calling  a  nian»  ii.  19ft 
Addruaed,  ready,  prepandfU  466.612; 

IT.  426  ;  Tii.  44 
Affection,  t^eettUum,  ii.  346. 366 
Affeetioned,  afeOed,  ill.  868 
Affeer'd,  eonfimkedy  Tii.  163 
Affined,  rdai&i,  vi.  28 
Affiranty  tofirmi,  to  face,  Tii.  269 
Affy,  to  tnaty  Ti.  276 
Aglet-baby,  a  point  for  fattening  drett, 

iii.  130 
Aim,  to  cry,  to  emoomrage,  L  224  ;  It.  34 
Aim,  to  giTe,  to  dktet,  1. 167  ;  ▼!•  361 
Alderiiefest,  dearett  <^aU,  i.  oelxxxvii ; 

T.  110. 
Ales,  ehnreh.  Till.  271 
Alms  basket,  iL  346 
Ames  ace,  both  aoe$,  ii.  241 
Amort,  dead,  dupmted,  liL  176  ;  t.  60. 
Anchor,  kermU,  Til.  274 
Andent,  emmgn.  It.  309 
Anheires,  i.  206 

Antick,  death  so  called.  It.  167  ;  ▼•  82 
Apperil,  jmHI,  tI.  617 
Apple-John,  a  ^eUkered  apple,  iv.  379 
Approbation,  proof,  iii.  468 ;  It.  471  ; 

Tin.  164 
Approof,  appro&ilioii,  iii.  216.  See  also 

«  Proof." 
ApproT'd,  proved,  L  166 
Arch,  ekkf,  Uader,  Wi.  393 
Aigosies»  large  merekant  wteeU,  ii.  476  ; 

T.  273 


Aroint  thee,  Tii.  103.  429 
Articalate,  It.  319 ;  ti.  169 
Ascaunt,  aelatU,  tU.  320 
Aspersion,  tprMUng,  i.  64 
Assinego,  cms,  tI.  42 
Astringer,/(i20oiMr,  uL  298 
Atone,  to  agree^  iii.  96;  It.  118  ;  v 

364 ;  Ti.  240.  689  ;  tui.  82.  161 
Attask'd,  tae^d,  taken  to  tatk,  wVL  d8B 
Away  with,  I  cannot,  It.  404 
Awefbl,i.  146;  it.  414 


Backare,  an  exclamation,  iii.  139 

Bajazet's  mole,  iii.  276 

Bale,  eorrow,  ti.  146 

BaIk'd,n(i^,iT.227 

Ban,<oM««0,T.9O.148;  tI.  666 

Banbury  cheese,  i.  182 

Bankes's  horse,  ii  296 

Banquet,  deeeeri,  iii.  194 ;  tIU.  60 

Barbazon,  It.  484 

Barber's  forfeits,  ii.  09 

Baring,  Aaving,  iii.  276 

Barm,  yeaet,  u.  406. 

Base,  a  game,  i.  100;  Ttii.236.888 

Basilisco-like,  it.  16. 

Basta,  enoM^,  iu.  126 

Bastard,  a  kind  of  wine,  ii.  67  ;  iv.  262 

Bate,  beat.  It.  306.  622  ;  W.  439 

Batler,  watking  ftot,  iii.  84 

Batten,  to  feed,  Tii.  288 

Bauble,  a  fool's,  iu.  296 ;  W.  846. 421 

BaTin,  bnuh-faggot,  It.  291 

Bawcock,  iii.  436 

Bay  of  building,  ii.  30 
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Bay-windowB,  uL  402 

Bear  in  band,  to  lead  to  bdiete^  ii.  21 ; 

Tiii.  246 
Bearwardy  ii.  202  ;  iiL  114 
BedfeUow,iy.487 
Bedlam-beggan,  viL  403 
Beef,  eatingy  iit.  333 
Beetle,  three-man,  iw.  359 
Begging  fools,  ii.  124.  368 
Beholding,  or  beholden,  it  83. 489;  iiL 

136.140;  Y.574 
Besmirch'd,  betmearedy  mAUdy  it.  642 ; 

▼ii.  213.  See  also  «  Smirched." 
Besort,  to  become,  to  beieem,  vii.  384 
Bestraoght,   dtdraught,  didtxicted,  iii. 

114 
Beteem,  to  pour  otU,  i.  ccIxxxt  ;  iL  395 

to  permit f  vii.  207 

Bewray,  to  betraif,  vii.  396 
Bezonian,  iv.  451 ;  ▼.  185 
Bid,  to  invUe,  tL  519 

endured,  ▼.  462 

Bills,  iii.  16  ;  vii.  460 

Bilbo,  twordy  i.  183 

Bilboe8,/€a0n,vii.  333 

Bird  singing  in  the  ear,  iv.  467 

Bisson,  blind,  vi.  173  ;  vii.  254 

Black  and  Yellow,  a  tune,  iiL  386 

Blank,  in  shooting,  yii.  361 

Blench,  to  ttart  c;^,  iL  86  ;  iiL  446  ;  vL 

14.  47  ;  viiL  624 
Blent,  blended,  u.  626  ;  iu.  346 
Blood,  ditpoeitionj  vi.  658 
Blood-bolter'd,  viL  167 
Blue-coats,  tertanie,  v.  21 
Bob,  blow,  ilL  41 
Bodg'd,  botek'd,  ▼.  244 
Bodkin,  dagger,  viL  261 
BoUen,  twUlen,  viiL  456 
Bolted,  nfted,  iiL  606 
Bolting-hutch,  iv.  276 
Bombard,  drinlamg   tend,  L  44  ;  iv. 

276 ;  V.  605 
Bombast,  duffing,  ii.  378  ;  iv.  272 
Book,  paper-wrUing,  iv.  287 
Boot,  Bomethimg  given  in,  v.  452 
Boots,  to  give  the,  L  92 
Bought  and  sold,  over-reaeked,  iL  138 
Bosky,  woody,  i.  66 
Bow-strings,  hold  or  cut,  ii.  403 
Brach,  dog,  hound,  iii.  108 ;  iv.  288  ; 

vi.  44  ;  vU.  379.  435 


Braid,  era/tjr,  iiL  281 

Brawl,  French,  a  dance,  iL  310 

Bread,  holy,  iiL  64 

Break  op,  to  carte,  iL  320 

Breast,  toiee,  iii.  353 

Brief,  a6iCnic(,iv.  21 

Bribe-buck,  dolen  tenimm,  L  267 

Brize,  gad-Jig,  vi.  29  ;  viiL  74 

Brock,  badger,  iiL  368 

Brogues,  keavg  Jioee,  viH.  220 

Broken  mouth,  iiL  240 

Brown  bills,  vii.  460 

Brownist,  iiL  380 

Brown  paper  and  ginger,  IL  78 

Bruit,  to  noiee,  to  report,  v.  38.  314  ;  vi 

684 ;  viL  183 
Buckle,  to  bend,  iv.  348 
Bucklers,  to  give  the,  iL  267 
BucUersbuiy,  L  228 
Bugs,  bugbear*,  iiL  134 ;  ▼.  323 ;  viL 

334  ;  viiL  236 
Burgonet,  kdmet,  viiL  23 
Burgher,  eitixen,  iiL  27 
Burst,  to  break,  uL  107  ;  iv^.  406 
Bush,  for  good  wine,  iii.  100 
Buttery-bar,  Iii.  332 
By  'r  lakin,  6^  our  ladglam,  IL  419 


Caddis-garter,  iv.  262 

Gaddisses,  iii.  600 

Cake  18  dough,  iiL  193 

Gativer,  hand-gun,  iv.  406 

CaUat,  a  drxA,  iiL  466 ;  v.  124.  262 

Canary,  a  danoe,  IL  310 

Cantoosy  eongt,  iiL  347 

Cantle,  pieoe,  portion,  iv.  283 ;  viiL  14 

Canvass,  to  tijt,  v.  21 

Capitulate,  to  draw  up  heade,  iv.  293 

Capocchio,  doU,  vL  80 

Captious,  capable  of  recdting,  iii.  225 

Carbonado,  meat  cut  and  brvHed,  iv.327 

Carded,  miaed,  iv.  291 

Card  of  ten,  iii.  151 

Carduus  benedictus,  bUmed  thicUe,  iL238 

Carkanet,  neddaee,  IL  134 

Carl,  diuH,  down,  viiL  233 

Carlot,  peasant,  iiL  70 

Carpet-knights,  iiL  392 

Ckrping,  prating,  iv.  292 

Carry  out  a  side,  to  win  thegame^  viL  474 


GLOSSABIAL   INDEX. 


ccxcm 


Caaedy  coffed,  eonfimedf  it.  48 
Ckae^  itM,  i.  celxxxv ;  iiL  271.  412 
Gue  of  lives,  $wo  liwiy  iv.  603 
CMtHinno,  a  diinking  exeUunation,  iii. 

331 
Cast,  Uft  <3ff^  iii.  64 
Cassoek,  part  of  dress,  iiL  287 
GasUe,  a  doK  hdmet,  vi.  317 
Gataiaa,  a  term  of  abuse,  i.  203 ;  iii.  356 
Gates,  provifioiis,  iii.  143 
Gats,  hatred  to,  iu.  280 
Gaadle,  hempen,  v.  200 
Ganaes  of  quarrel,  ii.  299 
Genser,  a  barber's,  iii.  178 
CeDsare,  optnton,  judgment,  t  97 ;  ▼• 

125.397 
Cease,  eeate,  iii.  304 

Ceas,  oat  of  all,  out  of  all  swanrfv,  ir,  247 
Chains,  worn  by  stewards,  iiL  357 

worn  by  usurers,  ii.  206 

Chambers,  gmallpieeei  oforduanee,  ir. 

381. 501 ;  T.  523 
Champaign,  opeu  country,  iiL  371 
Changeling,  iiL  484 
Chape  of  a  dagger,  the  hook  by  which 

it  hangs,  i.  ccIxxxt  ;  iiL  286 
Ch^ieless-sword,  iiL  166 
Character,  hand-writingy  vii.  393 

to  imprint,  vii.  216 

Characts,  inMoriptiont,  ii.  90 
Chares,  matten,  viii.  114 
Chaige-house,  tekool-kouae,  ii.  348 
Charm,  to  bevritek,  vuL  149 
Chamioo,  a  Portuguese  wine,  v.  146 
Chase,  at  tennis,  L  celxxxvi ;  iv.  479 
Chaudron,  entraiU,  v.  163 
Cheater,  eiekeator,  L  191 ;  iv.  383 
Cherry-pit,  a  game,  iii.  388 
Cheveril,ftu(>«HN,iu.373;  v.  639;  vL420 
ChUding,  Uemmgy  ii.  408 
Chopine,  a  high  ikoe,  viL  261 
Cinque-pas^  a  dance,  iii.  335 
Chal,  retntal,  iv.  323 
Claek-dish,  a  beggar's,  iL  61 
Cbunour,  to  tilenee  ?  iii.  501 
Clear-stories,  iii.  402 
Cleped,  ealUd,  iL  291 ;  viL  219.    See 

also  «  Ydeped." 
Cling  thee,  viL  181 
Clip,  and  endip,  to  embrace,  iii.  533; 

iv.  85;  V.  180;  vi.  233;  vHL  52.  98. 

391 


Clout,  wkUe  elotk,  the  mark  in  archevy, 

vi.  418 ;  vii.  460 
Clubs,  to  ery,  to  call  for  amktanee,  iiL 

87  ;  ▼.  23.  603 ;  vi.  293 
Coals,  to  carry,  iv.  604 ;  vi.  375 
Coast,  to  approach  ndeUmg,  vi.   100; 

viiL  398 
Cobloaf,  vL  41 

Cock,  wmaU  hoal,  L  eclxxxix  ;  vii.  467 
Cock  and  pie,  L  187  ;  iv.  439 
Cockney,  iii.  398 ;  vii.  408 
Coffer  and  coffin,  viii.  314 
Cog,  to  cheat,  ii.  359 ;  vi.  129 
Cohorts,  vii.  373 
Colbrand,  the  giant,  iv.  15 
CoUied,  Hack,  ii.  396 
Collier,  a  term  of  abuse,  iii.  388 
Colours,  to  fear  no,  iii.  337 
Colt,  to  triek,  iv.  263 
Comart,  treaty,  vii.  199 
Combinate,  comtraeted,  ii.  56 
Comforting,  abetting,  iii.  464 
Comma,  viL  334 

Commence,  a  university  word,  iv.  424 
Compact,  made  up  of,  viii.  377 

1»  concert  with,  vii.  400 

Companion,/eUoiF,  vi.  230 ;  vii.  78 
Compassed  window,  bag  or  bow  window, 

vL2l 
Competitor,  confederate,  iii.  401 
Comply,  to  compliment,  vii.  340 
Compt,  account,  vi.  526 
Comptible,  accountable,  iii.  343 
Compulaative,  vii.  199 
Con,  to  know,  vii.  389 
Conoolinelj  a  tune,  ii.  310 
Confect,  eomJU,  ii.  252 
Confiscate,  v.  310 

Congreeing,  concurring,  iv.  476 ;  vii.  300 
Conjunctive,  viL  314 
Consort,  to  attodate,  L  143;  iL  119; 

V.  420 
Consort,  company,  vi.  432 ;  vii.  394 
Contaminate,  iv.  547 
Contemptible,  toomfid,  eontemptuoue,  ii. 

220 
Con  thanks,  to  give  thanke,  iii.  286; 

vL573 
Contraction,  contract,  vii.  287 
Contrive,  to  tpend,  iii.  136 ;  viii.  663 
Convey,  to  defraud,  to  rob,  L  190 ;  iv. 

193 ;  V.  19.  292 


CCXCIV 


GLOSSARIAL   INDEX. 


Convietedy  cowiuend,  ■▼.  65 
CooTinoe,  to  overooms,  U.  377  •  ▼>.  49 ; 

TU.  118.  166;  Tui.  153.S83 
Conriye,  (o/mK,  ▼!.  108 
Cony^catehLigy  ekeatimgf  iit  165.  192 
Copfttain  hat,  iii.  191 
Cope,  cawrimg,  tui.  343 
Copy,  abumdaneej  ii.  166 
Conuito,  a  danee»  iii.  239.  335 
Corky,  dry,  wUkertd,  Tii.  439 
Costard,  head,  ii.  312 
Coted,  overiooky  yu,  246 
Couchinga,  vii.  45 
Counsel,  tecreey,  i.  181 
Counter,  to  run,  a  term  of  the  ehase, 

ii.  153  ;  vii.  307 
Counterfeit,  portraU,  Ti.  580 
Counterpoints,  ammUrpama,  iii.  149 
Court-cupboard,  iidtboard,  vi.  398 
Court  holy-water,/atttfry,  vii.  419 
Court  of  guard,  Tii.  535 ;  viii.  100 
Coy,  to  careUf  ii.  443 ;  viL  376 
Coystrill,  or  kestrell,  bcuiard  Aadk,  iiL 
331 ;  Tiii.  344 

Cozier,  boteker,  iii.  356 

Crack,  hoy,  iv.  398 ;  vL  155 

Crack-hemp,  iiu  190 

CrMked  within    the  ring,    uiKurraU 
gold,  Tii.  251 

Cranta,  gariands,  vii.  330 

Crare,  a  mail  en^,  Tiii.  220 

Credit,  bdief,  iii.  405 

Cresset,  a  Ught,  a  beaeo»,  ir.  280 

Crone,  old  woman,  iii.  465 

Crosses,  numeg,  ii.  294 

Cross-gartered,  iii.  370 

Crow-keeper,  vi.  392 ;  vii.  459 

Crush  a  cup,  a  drinking  term,  vi.  387 

Cry  aim,  to  encourage,  i.  224 ;  iv.  24 

Cues,  in  acting,  ii.  422 ;  v.  418 

Cunning,  knowledge,  vi.  588 ;  viii.  316 

Curb,  to  bend,  vii.  291 

Curiosity,  terujmUmtneu,  vii.  368 

Cursorary,  for  cursory,  iv.  566 

Curtle-ax,  broadtword,  iii.  26 

Custard-cofl&n,  iii.  178 

Cut,  hone,  iii.  359 

Cut  and  longtail,  i.  235 

Cutler's  poetry,  ii.  658 

Cyprus  or  cypress,  iii.  377 


DaTd,  fmt  atide,  ii.  SI9.     See  also 

"Doff." 
Danger,  <i06l,ii  543 
Daring  larks,  ▼.  567 
Darkling,  in  tke  dark,  ii.  416 
Dairaign,  to  prepare,  ▼.  869 
Dates,  used  in  eookery,  vi  85 
Daub,  to  plakter,  vii.  446 
Day-woman,  dairg-woauai,  iL  297 
Deal,/Mf<,  viiL573 
Dear,  dire,  iiL  400 ;  vi.  686 ;  viL  209 
Deam,  lonely,  aeoret,  viL  440 
Debaneh'd,L64;  iii.  843 
Deoeivable,  deeei^,  iiL  406 ;  iv.  156 
l>etk,i0  9prinkle,i.  18 
Deck,  jNidk  ofomrda,  v.  320 
Decline,  lean  from,  iL  142 
Defeat,  to  free,  to  dimmharrate,  ui.  243 

Deftly,  doAeromdy,  viL  164 

Defy,  <o  refnee,  iv.  66 

Demerits,  simte,  vL  150 

Den,  good,  good  even,  iL  220. 319;  iv. 
14;  vi.  174.450 

Denay,  denial,  iii.  364 

Denay,  to  deny,  v.  126 

Denier,  small  piece  of  money,  t.  362 

Deny,  to  refiue,  iL  361 

Depart  with,  lo  ^wi  wiik,  ii.  306 

Descant,  a  term  in  music,  L  99 ;  viiL 
447 

Design,  to  point  out,  iv.  1 19 

Detect,  to  ditooter,  v.  862 

Detected,  empeeted,  iL  61 

Dich,  do  U,  vi.  618 

Diet,  tofaet,  L  106 ;  iii.  310 

Diflbsed,  dieordered,  eot^kmd,  mninid- 
ligiUe,  L  cclxxxiv,  866 ;  TiL  376 

Disable,  to  underwrote,  iii.  72 

Disappointed,  unprepared,  viL  886 

Diseandying,  riii.  86 

Disdaims  in,  vii.  398 

Disclosed,  hateked,  viL  338 

Dismes,  tentke,  vi.  46 

Disnatured,  unnatural,  viL  386 

Diaseat,  uneeat,  vii.  176 

Distained,  unetained,  iL  131 
Doff,    to  do  <^,  n.   819.      See  ako 
"DaTd." 

Doit,  a  small  piece  of  money,  viiL  104 
Dole,  dealing,  tkarr,  iv.  349 
Dole,  happy  man  be  his^  L  836 ;  iii.  121 
439 ;  iv.  864 


GLOSSARIAL   INDEX. 


CCXCV 


Do  withml,  it  634 

Dowle,  down,  L  61 

Dribbling  or  dribbing,  iL  17 

Dram,  Jack,  iii.  869 

Dnimble,  to  ImmgU,  toJwMe^  L  231 

Dry-foot,  to  draw,  a  phraae  of  the 

chase,  it  153 
Dnedame,  iii.  38 
Dndgeon,  hamdUy  Yii.  121 
Duello,  laws  of  the,  iii.  96 
Dump,  a  moflical  term,  i.  143 ;  tL  478 ; 

Till.  447 
Don's  the  mouse,  tL  303 


Expedient,  ei^Mtlitioiit,  iii.  46;  iv.  19. 

134;  V.  160.360 
Expiate,  expired,  v.  417 ;  ^iii*  486 
Exposture,  eiqHmtrt,  y'u  223 
Extended,  seized,  viiL  11 
Extremes,  extremities,  vi  91 
Eyas,  yonng  hawk,  vii.  247 
Eyas-musket,  small  young  kat^,  i.  227 
Eye  of  green,  shade  of  green,  i.  33 
Eyry,  nest,  vii.  247 
Eysil,  vinegar,  yiL  332  ;  viii.  624.    See 

also  «  Esil." 


Eaning   time,  time  of  parturUUm,  L 

eexc ;  viii.  322 
Ear,  to  fiomgk.  It.  169;  Tin.  11.  21. 

478.     See  also  <<  Unear'd.*' 
Ear-bnasing,  vii.  300 
Eager,  simr,  v.  274 ;  viL  225 
Eche,  to  Ae,  yiiL  309 
Eftest,  rtadiegt,  ii.  264 
Eggs  for  money,  taking,  iii.  439 
Eld,  eige,  vi.  48 
Emballing,  r.  640 
Embarquement,  hnpedimiemt,  vi.  171 
Embossed, /oomtfi^  a<  tke  moHlft,  iii.  108. 

271 ;  viiL  106 
Enactores,  vii.  273 ;  viii  650 
Engle,  gmll,  iii.  173 
Enmew,  to  m^w  up,  to  hide,  ii.  51 
Enseamed,  greased,  viL  289 
Entreat,  to  treat,  iv.  161 ;  v.  150 
Envious,  katimg,  v.  147 
Envy,  haired,  ii.  637 ;  vi.  216 ;  vii.  31 
Envoy,  eonelmsiom,  it  312 
Escoted,  paid,  vii.  248 
Esil,  eijw^r,  vii.  3S2  ;  viii.  624.    See 

also  **  Eysil." 
Ever  among,  iv.  447 
Even  Christian,  vii.  322 
Ever,  always,  v.  691 
Everlasting,  a  material  for  dress,  iL  153 
Evil,  coring  the,  vii.  167 
Excrement,     beard,    hair,    iii.    618; 

viL298 
Exempt,  taken  aneay,  separated,  ii.  132 
Exhibition,  maintenanoe,  i.  104 
Ex^Bty  end,  v.  44 
Expedience,  ejrpedition,  iv.  226;  viii.  14 


Fading,  the  harden  of  a  ballad,  iii.  499 
Fadge,  to  suit,  to  answer,  ii.  349 ;  iii. 

352 
Fair,/atni«»,  ii.  126.  397;  iii.  49 
Fall,  to  drop,  to  letfaU,  iv.  181 
Falang,Li.  130 

Fancies  and  good-nights,  iv.  407 
Fancy,  low,  it  520;  iii.  610;  viii.  647 
Fangled,  trifling,  L  cdxxxix ;  viii.  242 
Fantastical,  imaginctry,  vii.  106 
Fap,  drunk,  i.  183 
Farced,  stufed,  inflated,  iv.  634 
FashionSy/omiu,  iii.  156 
Fast  and  loose,  a  game,  viii.  103 
Favour,  countenance,  iii.  361;  iv.  188. 

294 ;  vii.  24  ;  viii.  248.  369 
Fear  no  coloors,  iii.  337 
Fear,  tofri^iten,  iv.  430  ;  v.  294. 323 ; 

viii.  46.  405 
Feat,  nice,  neat,  viii.  141.  248.  546 
Federary,  confederate,  iii.    454.      See 

al80«*Feodary." 
Fee-farm, /or  eter,  vi.  68 
Feere,A>nifMi»ioA,vi/«,  vi.  327;  viii.  272 
Fell,  hide,  Aln,  vii.  179 
Feodary,  confederate,  ii  45  ;  iii.  454  ; 

viii.  187.    See  also  "  Federary." 
Fern-seed,  its  property,  iv.  251 
Festinately,  hadUy^  ii.  310 
¥eX,  fetched,  iv.  602 
Fetch,  trick,  vii.  231 
Fierce,  viii.  259 
Fig,  the  Spanish,  iv.  451 
Fil'd,  pdiAed,  viii.  514 
¥\\e,todefU,yu.  136 
Fill-horse,  ii.  496 ;  vi.  68.    See  also 

«  Thills." 


CCXCVl 


6L0SSARIAL   INDEX. 


Fine,  re/hud,  arifid,  iii.  312 

Fine,  to  end,  ▼in.  442 

Firago,  for  VingOy  iii.  393 

Fire-drake,  ierpent,  dragom,  v.  003 

First-good,  baft,  t.  621 

Fives,  a  dimmUr  tn  hona,  lit  157 

Fire  wits,  Tii.  425 ;  viii.  538 

Fixiire,/a!f«rv,  Ti.  31 

Flap-dragon,  it.  346  ;  iii.  484 ;  iv.  388 

FlJ4>-jack8,^fioaik»,  viii.  294 

Flaw,  gugt,  v.  162  ;  vii.  329  ;  viii.  313. 

386 
Flecked,  tpotted,  rl  414 
Fleeif  Jloat,  viii.  86 
Flewd,  dtappedf  ii.  447 
Flight-arrows,  ii.  188 
Flote,  wawj  i.  20 
Flouted,  aoomed,  v.  389 
Flush,  luxnriantf  vii  284 
Foils,  blenMei,  viii.  20. 174 
Foison,  plenty,  i.  37;  ii.  21;  vii.  165; 

viiL  51.  500 
Fond,  foditk,  ii.  37.  92.  437.  530  ;  iiL 

30.  220;  iv.  201;  v.  152.  258.  411; 

vi.304 
Fool-begged,  ii.  124.  368 
Fools,  nicking  them,  ii  170 ;  viii.  80 
Foot,  to  ^cup  in  the  taUnu,  viiL  242 
Footed,  landed,  vii.  422 
For,  heeauM,  iii  307 
Force  not,  eaire  not  for,  ii.  367 ;  viii*  444 
Force,  of,  ofneeenUy,  iii.  508;  iv.  260 
Fordo,  to  datroy,  vu.  329.  488 
Forslow,  to  dday,  v.  266 
Forestalled,  anticipated,  iv.  443 
Forfeits,  barber's,  ii  99 
Formal,  eane,  ii.  96.  168;  iii.  369 
Forspoke,/ar&i(2(i0ii,  viii.  69 
Forty  fancies,  the  humour  of,  iii.  157 
Fox,  tword,  iv.  554 

Frampold,  uneaey,  uncomfurtabU,  t  209 
Frank,  <ey,  iv.  375;  v.  373 
Fretten,/h!Cte(i,  ii.  540 
Frippery,  cid  dotkee  thop,  i.  72 
Frise,  eoane  woollen  doth,  L  271 
Frontier, /oreA«a<i,  iv.  237 
Frush,  to  break,  to  bruiae,  vi.  130 
Fullam^  afalte  die,  i.  191 


Gad,  a  point,  vi  328 
Gain-giving,  miegiting,  vii.  341 
Galliard,  a  dance,  iii.  334 
Galloway  nags,  iv.  386 
Gallow,  to  terrify,  vii.  420 
GallowgbMses,  v.  205  ;  vii.  100 
Grarboils,  eommotione,  viiL  17 
Gaiden-house,  iL  95 
Gaskins,  large  breeches,  iii.  338 
Gaudy,  jbf^,  viii.  87 
Gear,  matter,  ii.  479  ;  v.  154 ;  vi.  13 
Geek,  fool,  iii.  418;  viii.  240 
Genoal,  tnbjeett,  iL  42  ;  vii.  251 
Germins,  ^mmting  $eed$,  viL  154 
Gest,  a  retting-plaee,  iii.  433 
Gib-cat,  a  male  eat,  iv.  232 
Gillyflowers,  iiL  495 
Gilt,  gilding,  iv.  542 ;  vi.  154 
Gimmal,  a  device,  v.  15 
Gimmal-bit,  doMe^it,  iv.  538 
Ging,  gang,  i.  249 

Ginger-knapping,  or  snapping,  iL  515 
Gird,  taunt,  reproof,  v.  52  ;  vL  150 
Girdle,  turning  the,  iL  261 
Give  aim,  to  direct,  L  167  ;  vi.  361 
Gleek,  jeer,  eooff,  iL  424  ;  iv.  563 ;  v. 

60  ;  vL  478 
Gloae,  to  expomnd,  to  ejqilaim,  iv.  471 
God  'ild  you,  God  yield  eir  reward  you, 

iii.  62.  94;  vii.  305 
God's  bodkm,  vu.  254 
Going  to  the  world,  marrying,  iL  210 
Gongarian,  or  Hungarian,  L  189 
Good  den,  good  even,  iL  229.  319 ;  it. 

14 ;  vi.  174.  459 
Good-nights  and  fancies,  iv.  407 
Good  year,  what  the,  an  exclamation, 

L  196;  iL  198;  vii.  477 
Good,  to  weep  a,  to  weep  mmtk,  L  158 
Gorbellied,  eorptdent,  i.  cclxxxvi;  iv. 

255 
Groujeers,  a  disorder,  viL  477 
Gourd,  a  false  die,  i.  191 
Gouts,  drops,  viL  121 
Grace,  beanty,  iiL  526 
Gramercy,  great  thanks,  vi.  529 
Greek,  merry,  398  ;  vL  20 
Gripe,  grifin,  vulture,  viiL  430 
Griae,  degrees,  dtps,  in.  377  ;  ▼!•  559 
Growing,  afiorulng,  iL  147 
Guards,  omamenta  of  dress,  ii.  51.  196. 

498 ;  iv.  67.  289 
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Gammed  velTety  fretting  of,  iv.  351 
Gaerdon,  rewctrdf  ii.  271.  316 ;  v.  63. 

283.    See  also  «Regaerdon." 
Gusty  fo(aj(e,ui.  441 


Hnsbandxy^yhi^atttjr,  vii.  119 


BmgguA^wUd  hawk,  u.  224;  liL  375 

Half-fiws'd  groat,  iv.  11 

Halidom,  L  151 

H  and  ache,  ii.  238 

Handsaw,  or  Hertm-ehaw,  vit.  249 

H^piljr  and  hapljr,  ii.  74;  iii.  118 

Hj4>py  man  be  his  dole,  i.  236;  iii.  123. 

439;  IT.  254 
Hariota,  male  and  female,  ii.  171 
Harrow,  to  ittbdue,  vii.  197;  viii.  62 
Uanght,  haughty,  ir.  191 
Heftsy  heaviugt,  iii.  453 
Kent,  to  take,  ii.  87;  iii.  492;  yii.  284 
Herb  of  grace,  ni€,  iii  295;  iv.  181; 

▼ii.  310 
Hest,  commoMdj  it.  258 
Hide  fox  and  all  after,  a  game,  vii.  297 
High  men  and  low  men,  faUe  dice, 

i.191 
Hight,  cuUed,  ii.  289 
Hilding,  low  wretch,  ill  13a  268;  iv. 

345  ;  vL  459 ;  viu.  175 
Hint,  tmggedUm,  L  17.  31 
Hiren,  iv.  385 

Hobby-horse  is  forgot,  ii.  311;  vii.  270 
Hoar-docks,  vit  453 
Hob-nob,  iiL  392 
Ho,  ho,  ho,  it  441 
Holding,  burden  of  a  mmg,  viii.  54 
Hoodman-blind,  blind  man^e  bough,  vii. 

288 
Hoi-house,  bagnio,  ii.  25 
Hour,  Hnmpbrey,  v.  456 
Household  badge,  v.  216 
Hoz,  to  htun-etring,  iii.  442 
Habbab  or  Whoo-bub,  iii.  515 
Hugger  mugger,  in  eeeret,  vii.  306 
Hull,  to  be  driven  to  and  fro  by  waws, 

iii.  344 ;  v.  549 
Hundred  Merry  Tales,  the,  ii.  205 
Himt-eonnter,  a  dog  that  rum  the  wrong 

wag,  iv.  354 
Hants-op,  a  morning  song,  i.  cclxxxviii ; 

vi453 
Horly-bariy,   confiuion,  i.    cclxxxviii. 

viLOO 


Ignomy,  ignominy,  i.  cclxxxvi ;  ii.  45  ; 

iv.  332 ;  vi.  135.  333 
Illustroos,  duU,  not  bright,  viii.  162 
Imbare,  to  expoee,  to  lay  bare,  iv.  473 
Immediacy,  vii.  478 
Imp  out,  to  piece  out,  iv.  146 
Impair,  unworthy,  vi.  102 
Impartial,  taking  no  pari,  ii.  93 
Imperial,  imperious,  vL  283;  vii.  329 
Imperseverant,  viii.  211 
Imponed,  pawned,  vii  338 
Importance,  importunity,  iv.  18 
Important,  importunate,  ii.    169.  203^ 

348;  iii.  273.  419.  533;  vii.  454 
Impose,  impotition,  i.  152 
Impress,  toprete,  to  compel,  vii.  156 
Inclip,  to  embrace,  viii.  52.     See  also 

«CUp." 
Include,  to  conclude,  i.  170 
Incony,  fine,  pretty,  it  314 
Index,  eommencement,  v.  397;  vii*  287 
Indifferent,  not  differetd,  iii.  166 
Indict,  coKmdt,  vii.  251 
Induction,  eviranM,  iv.  280 
Indorance,  eonfinemenX,  v.  590 
In,  for  e'oi,  iii.  219 
Infer,  to  bfing,  to  produce,  vi.  549 
Informal,   intone,   ii.    96.      See    also 

«  Formal." 
Ingenious,  ingenuous,  ii.  294 ;  vi.  535 
Ingle,  guU,  iii.  173 
Inhabitable,  uninhabitable,  iv.  1 13 
Inbihiied,  forbidden, prohibited,  iiL  212 
Iniquity,  Hne  Vice,  v.  406 
Inkhom,  pedantic,  v.  51 
Inkle,  tape,  wonted,  ii.  315;  iii.  500; 

viii.  346 
Inland-bred,  wdl  bred,  iii.  42 
Inn,  house,  iv.  298 
Innocent,  idiot,  iii.  287;  ^ii.  433 
Insane  root,  hendoek,  vii.  106 
In-set,  to  set,  iv.  351 
Instance,  solicitation,  motite,  ii.  379; 

iii.  275 
Insuit,  solicitation,  iii.  309 
Intend,  to  pretend,  v.  422 
Intrinse,  intricate,  vii.  399 


CCXCYUl 
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luYisM,  wiMni,  Tiii.  661 
Inward,  iiUmaU,  u.  G2;  t.  417 
Irregulonsy  Yiii  224 


Jack  o*  the  clock,  iv.  211 ;  ▼.  446. 

Jack  a'  Lent,  i.  22? 

Jack,  the,  at  bowls,  via.  Ifi6 

Jack  of  a  Virginal,  viii.  432 

Jar  of  the  clock,  tick  of  the  clock,  iii.  433 

Jetytottnty  iii.  366  ;  t.  401  ;  vi.  294  ; 

▼iii  190.  286 
Jew,  a  term  of  fondness,  iL  314 
Jewess'  eye,  ii.  604 
Jig,  a  theatrical  entertainment,  vii.  263. 

270 
John,  poor,  dried  hake,  vi.  376 
John  a'  Dreams,  rii.  266 
Jovial,  like  Jove,  viii.  224 
Jump,  to  agree  vitA,  iL  612 

pudy  vii.  198 

to  mfc,  vi.  203  ;  vii.  116 ;  viii. 

244 


a  hazard,  viii.  73 

Justicer,  JMo^,  vii.  433.  449 


Kam,  or  cam,  amry,  vi.  209 

Keech,  a  lump  of  fat,  iv.  268  ;  v.  603 

Keel,  to  cool,  ii.  383 

Kendal  green,  iv.  268 

Kernes,  peatatUt,  v.  161  ;  vii.  100.  183 

Kicky-wicky.  or  kicksy-wicksy,  iii.  248 

Kid-fox,  ii.  215 

Kind,  natural,  viii.  456 

King  and  Beggar,  a  ballad,  ii.  297.  320 

Kirtle,  h  jacket,  a  peUieoat,  iv.  389 

Knapping,  mapping,  ii.  616 

Knock  it,  i.  cdxxxvii ;  v.  626 

Knot-grass,  ii.  437. 

Knotted  garden,  ii.  291 


Laced  mutton,  a  drened  courtezan,  i.  94 

Lag,  the  common,  vi.  663 

Land-damn,  iii.  456 

Lapwing,  artifice  of  the,  ii.  162 

Latched,  licked,  ii.  427 

Latch,  to  oatch,  vii.  169  ;  viii.  525 


Lattice,  red,  i.  207 ;  iv.  373 
Lauds,  mmg8  of  pram,  viL  320 
Lavolta,  a  danee,  vi.  96 
Lay,  to  way-lay,  vi.  660 
Leaguer,  eamp,  iii.  269 
Leas'mg,  lying,  iii.  341  ;  vi.  260 
Leather-coat,  a  kind  of  apple,  iv.  448 
Leman,  tweetkeafi,  i.  250  ;  iii.  353 
Leer,  dcin,  complexion,  iii.  73  ;  vi.  333 
Leese,  to  loote,  viii.  479 
Leg,  to  make  a,  vi.  624 
Leiger  or  Lieger,  ambamador,  iLM; 

vui.  168 
Lenten,  ipare,  iii.  338  ;  vii.  246 
Let,  to  hindar,  i.  132  ;  vi.  409 ;  vii.  221 
Level,  to  stand  in  the,  ill.  474 
Lewd,  luitful,  ignorant,  wicked,  ii.  967  ; 

iv.  116;  V.  130.  366 
Liberty,  extemporal  acting,  vii.  260 
Lie  for,  to,  to  lie  in  primmfor,  v.  360 
hieteaiydearett,  v.  156 
Lieutenantry,  proxy,  depmiatiom,  viii  77 
Lifter,  thief,  vi.  21 
Light  o*  Love,  a  tune,  ii.  237 
Lightly,  commonly,  v.  406 
Liking,  to  be  in,  to  be  in  JUtk,  thriving, 

iv.  296.  400 
Lime  in  sack,  i.  189 
Limbo  patrum,  v.  604  ;  vi.  316 
Lincolnshire  bag-pipe,  iv.  232 
List,  boundary,  limit,  iii.  376  ;  vii.  307 
Livelihood,  litdinett,  v.  419 
Livery  of  land,  iv.  142 
Loach,  a  fish,  iv.  248 
Lockram,  eoarte  linen,  vi.  178 
Lob  of  spirits,  ii.  404 
Loggats,  a  game,  vii.  326 
Longly,  for  longingly,  iii.  123 
Loof 'd,  luf^d,  a  sea  term,  viii.  74 
Lord  have  mercy  on  us,  ii.  366 
Lord's  sake,  for  the,  ii.  78 
Love-locks,  ii.  236 
Lover,  ^^-iM<l,  vi.  249 
Loves,  of  all,  by  all  mean$,  i.  209 ;  ii. 

418 
Lowted,  bowed,  v.  74 
Lozel,  an  abandoned  fellow,  iii.  466 
Luce,  a  pikejitk,  i.  178 
Lurch  o'  the  garland,  to  gain  the  vidory, 

vi.  184 
Lunes,  madJUs,  i.  246 ;  iii.  460 ;  vi.  56; 
vii.  282 


QL088ARIAL   INDEX. 
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Limi,  pUemtre,  liHnff^  vi.  97 

LxmUckfjoyoMS,  iii.  2S9 

Ljrniy  a  speeiea  of  dog,  rii.  436 


Maculate,  d^^Uedy  ipotUd^  ii.  296 
Maid  Marian,  It.  300 
MaU'd  up,  armed,  t.  148 
Make,  to  do,  y.  469 

wumU,  Tiii.  400 

Male,  bag  or  wallet,  ii.  312 

Malkin,  vi.  178 ;  Tiii.  385 

Mally  or  MoU  Catpurse,  io.  334 

Manage,  ii.  368  ;  itr.  8 

Mandragora,  mamdrake,  a  aoporiiie,  Yii. 

ft71  :  ▼iii.  23 
Mandrake's  groan,  t.  175 
Mankind,  wkiteulime,  iii.  465  ;  vi.  226 
Manningtree  Ox,  ir.  276 
Many,  the  people,  yu  199 
Marehpane,  a  kind  of  cake,  vi.  308 
Mare,  riding  the,  hanging,  iv.  366 
riding  the  wild,  the  game  of  tee- 

warn,  vr.  388 
Marian,  Maid,  iv.  300 
Maroecos,  Bankes'a  hone^  ii.  295 
Match,  to  set  a,  to  make  am  appaitUment, 

iT.233 
Mated,  eojtfounded,  ii.  142 ;  v.  159  ;  rii. 

173 ;  Tin.  400 
Mangre,  t»  tpUe  of,  iii.  378 
Maund,  hatkdt,  viii.  546 
Meacock,  oomxrd,  iii  148 
Mealed,  nangUd,u.  73  ;  iii.  289 
Mean,  middle  ttaU,  vii.  443 
Measure,  a  dance,  ii.  367 
Meazels,  Upen,  vi.  200 
Meddle,  to  imj^,i.  12 
Meed,  deaert,  v.  261.  317  ;  vi.  515 ;  vii. 

338 
Meiny,  reUnue,  rii.  405 
Meet  with,  to  eounteraet,  i.  70 
MeU,  to  meddle,  i.  12  ;  ii.  73  ;  iii.  289 
Merchant,  a  term  of  abuse,  v.  38; 

▼i.  428 
Mere,  abaolnte,  i.  11  ;  viii.  333 
Mered,  yiii.  80 
Metal  or  mettle,  vii.  19 
Mete-yard,  yardmeamre,  iii.  180 
Micher,  a  tnumt,  iv.  274 
Miching  mallecfao,  rii.  271 


Middle^earth,  ihs  glebe,  I  269 
Middle-sammer's  spring,  ii.  407 
Mill-stones,  eyes  dropping,  t.  375 
Miser,  unhappy  perxm,  ▼.  96 
Mistress,  the,  at  bowls,  v.  68 
Mo  and  moe,  more,  viii.  457 
Mobied,  hadUg  dreaeed,  vii.  253 
Mock-water,  i.  217 
Model  and  module,  iii.  285  ;  iv.  99 
Modem,  common,  familiar,  iii.  44. 238. 

309  ;  iv.  56  ;  vi.  443  ;  Tiii  125 
Moe  and  mowe,  i.  43  ;  it  434  ;  vii.  248 
Moiety,  ahare,  iv.  283 ;  vii.  356  ;  viii. 

497 
Momentany  and  momentary,  ii.  396 
Monarcho,  ii.  321  ;  iii.  211 
Monmouth  caps,  iv.  552 
Montanto,  a  fencing  term,  i.  216 ;  it. 

188 
Month's  mind,  i.  101 
Months,  to  make,  ii.  434 
Morisco,  Morria-daneer,  v.  162 
Morris-pike,  ii.  155 
Mort  of  the  deer,  death  of  the  deer, 

iii.  436 
Mot,  word,  motto,  viii.  438 
Motion,  pnppet'thow,  i.  108 ;  ii.  61  ;  iii. 

491 
Motley,  thefooFe  drm,  v.  499 
Mouse,  a  term  of  endearment,  ii.  351 
Moused,  mouthed,  ii.  462  ;  iv.  30 
Mouse-hunt,  atoat,  vi.  472 
Mouth,  sweet,  aweet  tooth,  i.  138 
Mowe  or  month,  i.  43  ;  ii.  434 ;  vii.  248 
Mum-budget,  i.  264 
Muset,  small  muae,  viii.  393 
Mutines,  mutineers,  iv.  31  ;  vii.  333 
Mutine,  to  muting,  vii.  288 
Mutton,  oourtesan,  i.  94 ;  ii.  63 


Naught  awhile,  to  be,  iii.  8 
Nayword,  bye-word,  i.  210  ;  iii.  358 
Ne,  nor,  iii.  234 
Neif,>(,  ii.  443 ;  iv.  386 
Nether-stocks,  atoekingt,  iv.  264;  vii. 

404.    See  also  «  Stock." 
Nice,   tr^ng,    unimportant,   iv.  348 ; 

V.  434  ;  vi.  436.  484  ;  vii.  68 
NichohbB,  St.,  his  clerks,  highwaymen, 

thieves,  iv.  250 


ooc 
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Niek,  oat  of  an,  hefoitd  att  eahidtdum, 

1.149 
Nicking  fools,  ii.  170  ;  vilL  80 
Night-rale,  wAffkifrolie^iu  436 
NUI,viaiio(,Ytti.311 
Nine-men's  morris,  a  game,  ii.  407 
NoblesB,  mMenem,  iv.  186 
Noddy,  a  game,  i.  96 
Noise,  Sneaks,  Sneaks'  eoa^oajr  i^mmn- 

minUf  iv.  379 
Nonoe,  oooanom^  iy.  236 
No  point,  ii.  306 
Note,  imoKldt^,  Tii.  417.  456 
Norem,  a  game,  iL  370 
Noorish,  fturse,  t.  9 
Nowl,AAi<f,u.426 


Obseqoioos,  a»  ai  obteqtiiaf  t.  870.  368; 

▼ii.  806  ;  viii.  490 
Obstacle,  obdimaU^  ▼.  96 
Obstract,  oUtrueium,  viit  67 
Oceapy,  the  doable  sense  of  the  word, 

iy.  384 
(Etliads,  eyemfftf  Icob,  I  190  ;  yiL  466 
O'eriook'd,  bewUek%  i  869 ;  u.  619 
O'ereoant,  yiii.  46 
O'ercrows,  gubdua,  yii.  347 
O'er-nuight,  owr-ftaeked^  ii.  122 
O'er-ranght,  averiook^  yii.  868 
Of  all  loyes,   6y  all  meaiu,    I  809; 

u.  418 
Old,  an  augmentatiye,  i  193 ;  it  270. 

663 
Once,  Bomdiwutf  y.  613 
Oozel-oock,  ii.  423 
Opal,  (kamgeahU^  iii.  363 
Opposite,  ocfwrMry,  it  63;  iiL  381. 

399. 383 ;  iy.  409  ;  y.  221 
Or,  atW,  yiii  163 
Ordinant,  ^oeeniMi^,  yit  336 
Ostent,  dbw,  yiii.  280 
Oyer-sentched,  soorvi  omt,  iy.  407 
Oyerseer  of  a  will,  yiii.  449 
Oyer-shnt,  ifttil  ia,  yiii.  393 
Ouphes,  eAwf,  i.  266 
Owe,  to  oim,  L  27 ;  ii.  46.  136.  297. 

416 ;  iu.  264. 348. 473 ;  iy.  26. 70. 81. 

188 ;  yi  216  ;  yiU.  262.  466.  666 


Pad[,  to  comeert,  to  omlrMr,  yL  334  ; 

yn.417 
Pact,  bargamj  orafrvMt,  ii.  266 
Paction,  eotOmdtj  iy.  676 
Paddock,  IoaI,  yii.  99.  293 
Painted  doth,  iiL  66;  yi.  136 
Palabras,  awdf,  iL  840;  iiL  107 
Pale,  to  mpaie^  to  emeMey   y.  847  ; 

yiiL62 
Pall,  to  wrap  aaima  pail,  yiL  113 
Pantaloon,  iiL  168 
Paroel-gilt,^Mirtfy  gQt,  ty.  367 
Parish  top,  iii.  331 
Paritor,   an  officer   of  the  Bishop's 

ooort,  ii.  317 
Parioa8,;}#rtfow,  ii.  418 ;  iiL  48 ;  y.401 
Parrot  and  rope,  iL  169 
Partake,  to  take  paHj  yiii.  641 
Parted,  emiowodwUkpatU^yiL  77 
Pash,AAMl,iii.437 
Passes,  mt/rpamoy  yL  606 
Pass  not,  oorv  wAfor^  y.  189 
Pateh,>^,L  66;  iL  136.  486  ;  yL  64 ; 

yii.  176 
Patchei7,/oajf,  yi.  64 
Path,  to  voft,  yii.  88 
Payin,  a  dance.  Hi.  413 
Peat,jM<,iii.  181 
Peeyish,  titfy,  L  163.  193 ;  u.  160. 162 ; 

uL  348;  iy.  886.  623 ;  y.  95.  333. 

466;  yL  121 
Peg  a'  Ramsey,  a  tone,  iii.  365 
Peased,  ptntoi,  wn^Aeel,  ii.  680 ;  iy.  37 
Pelting,  |Mtly,  Irijltti^,  yi.  108  ;  yiL  404 
Perdy,  par  DieUf  ii.   161 ;  iy.  484  ; 

yiL  277 
Peijnre,|Mi7Kf«r,  yii.  420 
Periapt,  ammUt,  y.  88 
Petty-ywrd,  L  819 
Pew*fellow,  ooMpamM,  y.  468 
Phantasm,  u.  381 
Pheese,  to  beat,  to  hambU,  L  edxxxy  ; 

UL  107  ;  yi.  69 
Philip  Sparrow,  iy.  16 
Phill-horse,  alq/t-hoFBe,  ii.  496 ;  yL  68. 

See  also  "<  Thills.*' 
Pick,  (o|Htoft,yi.  147 
Pickt-hatch,  the  manor  of,  L  206 
Pied-ninny,  i.  66 
Pight,pttdk'<i,  yL  136  ;  yiL  383 
Pilch,  katkem  eoai,  yiii.  291 
Pilcher,  aeabbard,  yi.  433 
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cca 


PiU'd,iwr<l,iLll;  V.90 

Pin  and  web,  eaianui  in  the  ey^  iii. 

444;  ▼11.428 
Fb,  deaviiig  the,  L  celzzxY  ;  li.  323 ; 

▼i418 
Planched,  board^fUmked^  u.  68 
Pkuitage,    the   moon's  effect  npon, 

▼i.  73 
Plantain,  the  medical  virtaee  of,  vi. 

386 
Plates,  momejft  viii.  122 
Platfofnna,  jrfaM,pfo(fy  ▼.  33 
Planaibly,  wik  apfkmM^  yiiL  468 
Pleaehed,  jpUnUdy  intenoown,  iL  198  ; 

iT.  665  ;  Tiii.  108 
Point»lfl9,iii.  600;iv.346;TiiL86 
Point  deWoe,  wiA  modify  liL  60. 371 
Pointy  no,  ii  306 

Pokii^-BtiekB,  for  setting  raffs,  iiL  601 
Polled,  6ara2,  ▼1.236 
Pomandsr,  aioU  tiffetfrnm^  iiL  614 
Pomewater,  a  kind  of  apple,  ii.  334 
Poimflet-box,/wi^iMi«-boz,  !▼.  238 
Powder,  to  $aU^  vr.  332 
Pxacti8ant%  or  partisans,  ▼.  66 
Pregnant,  rndy^fftpa/ndjaooomfMrniy 

iii.  376 
Preet,  ttady^  iL  480 ;  ▼ui.  324 
Pntenee,  wUtOwi^  ▼iL  131.  371 
Pietend,  to  tatMd,  L  125;  ▼.  67  ;  ▼iiL 

431 
Present,  to  amMpate,  iy,  359 
Pricket,  a  $tag  <if  iJU  wtoomd  ftoity  iL 

325 
Prime,  tprmg,  iii.  234 
Primero,   a  game  at  cards,   i.  260 ; 

▼.586 
Print,  in,  OKMtfjr,  «ic4  aioeCjr,  L  110  ;  iL 

316 
Prixe,j9rietf0^  ▼.250 
Prolaee,  mmek  good  may  U  do  jfou,  !▼. 

448 
Prooi;  approbaUomj  approqff  iiL  177.  S16 
Proper,  kcmdoome,  loeU'tka^itd,  L  144 
Propertied,  iii.  403 
Propose,  conMnaHom^  ii.  223 
Proband,  i^vaMtfbr,  vi.  180 
Pro^ineia],  ii.  99 
PaoeOe,  a  tkym,  ▼.  27 
Pugging,  ekeaUngy  iii.  488 
Puke  stocking,  i^.  262 
Pun,  to  pound,  W.  42 

VOL.  I. 


Pimk,/ircM(if«te,  L  210 

Purchase,  6ooCy,  L  eclxxx^i;  !▼.  251. 

437;  ▼.434 
Put  on,  to  iHoUe,  ▼iiL  232 
Puttoek,  a  degenmUe  kawk,  ▼iiL  144 


Qnart  ^ta^fimrA  paH  (fa  crmm,  iii. 

290 
Qnazrel,  aqMort-koaded  arrowj  ▼.  638 
<inany,  a  heap  of  dead  game,  ▼i.  147  ; 

▼u.  101. 169 
QneU,  to  J^,^iL  119 
Qnern,aAafMl-sii2{,Loelzzz^;  iL405 
Quintaine,  iiL  20 
Qmpi^  tecfi,  repromoheif  L  147 
Quit,  rtqmU,  i^.  606 ;  ▼.  486 ;  vU.  336 
Quittanoe^  repoffmmt,  i^.  347 
Quoted,  noted,  obeened,  L  115 ;  !▼.  74  ; 

▼i.  106.  303  ;  ▼ii.  234  ;  ▼iiL  438 


RabUt-BOoker,  a  yotmg  rabbU,  Iy.  275 
Baoeofnight,!^.  53 
Rack,  tapouTf  oUmd,  L  70 
Rank,  batter-woman's,  iii.  50 
Rapier,  for  dancing,  ▼L  293 
Rascal  deer,  learn  deer,  iiL  62 ;  ▼.  73 
Rash,  to  tear  aeeag,  ▼iL  440 
Rats,  rhiming  them  to  death,  iii.  52 
Ranght,  reaeked,  iL  326 ;  !▼.  648  ;  ▼. 

246 ;  ▼iii.  101 
^—  reft,  ▼.  144 
Ra^in,  to  twaUow  greedilg,  ▼ii.  133 
Rayed,  made  dkig,  iiL  164 
Read,  admce,  conned,  ▼ii.  214 
Readj,  dreeeed,  ▼.  32 
Rear^mioe,  hoUe,  ii.  413 
Reason,  doH&l,  L  121 
Rebate,  a  kind  of  n^,  iL  236 
Reeheat,  reeaU,  a  term  of  the  chase,  ii. 

194 
Reck,  to  eare/er,  iii.  95 ;  ▼iL  214 
Record,  to  ring,  L  164 
Recorder,  a  musical  instrument,  iL  457; 

▼iL279 
Red  lattice,  L  207  ;  i^.  373 
Reechy,  emokg,  dwiy,  ii.  235  ;  ▼L  178  ; 

▼U.  298 
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Regiment,  govemwteni,  commamdy  viii. 

RegaerdoOf  reward^  v.  53.    See  also 

<<6uerdoD.*' 
Remonefal,  compattkmaief  L  152 
Renege,  to  denf,  tu^  389  ;  viiL  5 
Repured,  pwrifiedf  tL  67 
HeaoWeihfdmolvdh,  W.  92  ;  vil  207 
RespectB,  eonnderaHonM^  viii.  400 
Rest,  to  set  up,  a  phnse  from  gumieiy , 

a  155  ;  Ti.  474.  489 
Riding  the  mare,  6011147  Aaii<^,  iv.  366 
Riding  the  wild  mare,  the  game  of  000- 

M«,  iv.  388 
Rigol,  oireUf  iv.  431;  viiL  465 
Rim,  Ae  vUak,  ir.  544 
Rivage,  tAoir,  iy.  500 
RiYO,  a  drinking  term,  It.  264 
Ronyon,  ioabby  penon^  viL  103 
Rook'd,  fDoKftl,  T.  334 
Rope  for  a  parrot,  iL  159 
Rother,  ov,  cow,  or  6iifl,  L  cdxxxTiii ;  tl 

559 
Round,  flcun^  anoeremofitoiif,  iL  125;  iii. 

356;  iv.  532;  vi.  527;  Tit  265.  285 
to  wkuper,  to  mutter^  i  cdxxxvi; 

iii.  441;  ir.  37 
Rouse,  Mnww,  yii.  207 
Roynish,  imrtffy  teMy,  iiL  29 
Ruddock,  nd-breeutf  vilL  221 
Rue,  or  herb  of  grace,  iv.  181 ;  viL  310 
Rushes,  for  strewing  rooms,  iv.  287; 

viiL169 
Rosh-ringSy  maxriages  with,  iii  236 


Sacring  bell,  v.  568 

Sad,  yraw,  i.  101 ;  iL  221. 499;  iiL  384. 

504;  V.  282 
Safe,  to  wbcmrtj  viii.  96 
Sa£Qron  dye,  for  dress,  iii.  294 
Sag,  MKi^,  vu.  175 
Said,<i0iM,itL  39;  iv.  330  ;  vL  337 
SaUet,  KdmAy  v.  206 
Saltiers,  Mtyrr,  iii.  504 
Samingo,  a  drinking  term,  iv.  449 
Sand-blind,  ii.  494 
Scaled,  exposed,  ii.  57 
— —  difpened,  vi.  144 

■  itei^kedj  vi.  196 
Scambling,  BcranMing,  iv.  467 


Scame]8,L48 

Scazre,  roekf  iii.  280 

Scathe,  to  h^wrtj  vL  401 

Sconce,  heady  iL  128 

SootchM,  wound^  kaek'd,  viL  140 

Seioyles,  teaU^  iv.  31 

ScrimerB,ybiMn^  viL  317 

Sealls,dboa<i,vL127 

Seam,  ^raone,  vL  58 

Seeling,  Himdmg,  viL  141 

Seething,  6oaiii^,iL  453 

Sennet,  mmnding  oftrmmpeU,  v.  161 

Sere,  tickled  in  the,  viL  246 

Serpigo,  tA«M(«r,iL  49;  vL  54 

Servant,  lowr^  L  108 

Se8Ba»iiL107;  viL  428.  435 

Several  ind  common,  iL  308 ;  viiL  536 

Sewer,  his  office  explained,  vii.  1 16 

Shales,  dMZf,iv.  537 

Shards,  broken  tUe$,  viL  330 

Shard-borne,  viL  140 ;  viiL  58 

Sheen,  akmbigf  bngktf  iL  404 

Shekels,  pieeet  of  moneys  iL  37 

Shent,  dettroyedy  rmned,  reMbsi,  aooUedf 

L  cclxxxiv.  195 ;  iiL  404;  vL  252; 

vu.281 
Sherriflb  peats,  iiL  342     ^ 
Ship-tire,  a  kind  of  kead-^rtmy  L  228 
Shive,  diecy  vL  295 
Shove-groat,  a  game^  iv.  386 
Shovel  board,  a  game,  L  182 
Shrive,  to  eoi^em,  ii.  134 
Side-sleeves,  long  sleeves,  iL  237 
Siege,  seal,  L  47  ;  iL  74  ;  viL  316 
Sign,  to  dmoU^  v.  546 
Smka-pace,  a  dance,  iiL  335 
Similar,  mmdatoTy  vii.  420 
Sir,  ^plied  to  the  deqgr,  L  177  >  iii* 

393 ;  V.  119.  415.  472 
Sinah,  implied  to  women,  i.  crl»i[«iK  ; 

iv.  isib ;  viii.  127 
Sir-reverence,  iL  143 
Sizes,  aHommoOy  vil.  411 
Skains-mate,  vL  423 
Skills  not,  ii  doe$  not  iign^fy,  iiL  416 ; 

V.  160 
Skinker,  drawety  iv.  261 
Skirr,  to  tamr,  iv.  551  ;  vii.  176 
Sleave-8ilk,/Mi-ria;,  vL  110 ;  vii.  124 
Sledded,  dedged,  viL  198 
Sleidednrilk,  untwuted  tiflb,  viii.  323. 546 
Slip,  eounietfnt  moneyy  vL  419 
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Slop^  I0OW  hneckei,  inmten,  iL  227 
Slabber,  to  megteoty  to  (Atmrtj  iL  511 
Smaek,  taiCe,  iiL  246 ;  iv.  14 
Smirefaed,  dwiUd^  woUed^  ii.  235.  246; 
lit  96  ;  iT.  642 ;  Tit  213.    See  also 
"^Besmirehed." 
Smootfaingy/ottertii^y  y.  350 
Snedk-eap,  \y.  299.    See  aln  ''Snick- 

np.'» 
Snap,  fliHi5^iT.  368 
Sneftpiiig^  mippmg  or  ii^ppMi^  ii.  286  ; 

liL  431 ;  TilL  424 
SmekHip,  atermof  eontempt,  iii.  356. 

See  also  «<  Sneak-enp." 
Sanfl;  flayer,  <iWtfe,ii  461 ;  vii  417 
Solre^  jdIhHois  TiiL  507 
Sontiea,  God'%  God's  MMjNlia,  ii.  405 
Soon  at  ni^ty  it  110 
Soolh,  to  fattier,  ir.  43 ;  ▼!.  183 
Sorty  00MfMMjf,  eoUMikom,  ii.  427;  !▼• 
100;  T.  ISO.  173 

yto9tUt(ty\.  143;  ▼.  335.  807 ;  viil 

440 
"— 9  to  a/ooompamjf,  !▼.  384 ;  viiL  903 

f  to  agrte^tob^  yi.  16;  yiL  100 

1  to  happen,  to  tam  ov<,  y.  121. 257 

Sowle  by  the  ean^  topM  by  the  ean, 

yi.2S6 
Speaking  thioky  speaking  rapidlif,  iv, 

377 ;  yiit  88 
Speir  vpftobart^,  yi.  11 
Spoons  giyen  at  ehristenings,  i.  coUiy ; 

y.601 
Sport  alone,  eseaBoil  sport,  ii.  430 
Spsig,  aatwe,  mmUe,  i.  245 
Square,  to  quand,  ii  100.  405 ;  yiii. 

28.81 
Scpiasb,  am  mmripe  peatood,  ii  425 ;  iii. 

343.430 
Squire  or  square,  a  meamn  or  nUe, 

11.368;  iy.252;  yiiL38 
Stain,  timotare,  cdUmr,  iii.  211 
Stale,  a  deoo^f,  haU,  pretmeef  L  71  ; 

ii  126 ;  y.  205 
Stannyel,  a  kind  of  hawk,  ui.  360 
Star,  9)ft«r«,yil.  230 
S*Mkly,*»^,ii72 
StatateH»pe,  ii  361 
^MA^tUeUdi  yiii  456 
Stickler,  a  spectee  of  asiptfv,  yi  133 
Stigmatie,  a  person  marked,  y.  216.  262 
Stinted,  A)|?p«/,vi  380 


Stithy,  a/or9f,yi  107 ;  yu.  260 
Stoek,  ihMmg,  i  138 ;  iii  335.    See 

also  «<  Nether-stocks." 
Stomach,  j>rMie,  Itam^imn,  y.  580 
Stone-bow,  a  bow  to  ekoot  etona,  iii.  366 
Stoop  of  wine^  twoqmMeUofwime,  iii.  352 
Stories,  dear,  iii  402 
Stoyer,  coane  gnm,foddar,  i  66 
Str^pado,  a  punishment,  iy.  260 
Stack,  lAnii(,yii  320 
Staff,  haff^age,  Uiggage,jwnUmre,  ii  164 ; 

▼ii.  177 
Sabsoib'd,  wmrttukt'd,  yii  368.  440 
Sabjeet,  for  sabjeets,  ii.  62 ;  iii.  430 
Suggest,  to  teneit,  i  120 ;  iy.  115 ;  y. 

507 ;  yiii  416 
Suggestions,  trnpUOiim,  ii  288;  iii 

264.  206 ;  iy.  427 
Supposes,  9titppoe^$iom,  ji.  102 
Snmpter,  hme  or  nuUe  to  carry  Utffgage, 

or  penone,  yii.  412 
Smoease,  toJhM,  eomdude,  yii  116 
Swart,  browm.  Hack,  iy.  40 ;  yi  300 
Swashing,  yi.  376 
Swath,  gran  mt  fry  mowert,  iii  358 
Sweeting,  a  kmd  of  apple,  yi  420 
Sweet  month,  sweet  tooth,  i  138 
Sword  and  buckler,  iy.  245 


T9hle,pieture,pamel,  i  oexc  ;  iii.  210  ; 

yiii.  487 
Table,  jNi^i  o/tA€  hami,  ii  488 
Tabor,  used  by  fools,  iii.  372 
Taboonnes,  drume,  yi.  108  ;  yiii.  00 
Tag-rag,  mmliUmU,  yii.  17 
Take  me  with  you,  let  me  undentand 

ifou,  iy.  276 
Take,  to  blatt,  to  mfeet,  i  254  ;  yii  202. 

426 
Take  in,  to  conquer,  yi  152 ;  yiii.  70. 

187 
Taking  up,  deeding,  iy.  352 
Talents  of  hair,  yiii.  551 
Tall,  hM,  «mrageou»,  i  104 ;  iii.  330. 

401.  436  ;  iy.  484 
Tarre,  to  provoke,  to  ineite,  iy.  65  ;  vi. 

40 ;  yii  428 
Ta8k'd,la«'<l,iv.  314.323 
Ta8te,(oery,  iy.  307 
Tawdry  lace,  iii  502 
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Teoder-liefled,  tu.  41 1 

Teeo,  mrromy  L  14 ;  y.  441 ;  tL  388 ; 

▼in.  997<561 
Tenty  fo  raicie,  to  AnB,  tL  S16 
Tentyfo  Moraft  a  womhI,  tL  45;  tu.  S57 
Tercel,  male  ffom-itmik,  I  edxzxTiii ; 

▼i.89 
Tereel-gentley  L  odzzznii ;  Ti  413 
Thewea,  jlrvw^  tiL  2S 
Thickly,  rapidljff  It.  377 ;  ▼!•  68 ;  tuL 

188.466 
Thief  and  trae  man,  it  78 ;  !▼•  851. 

855;  ▼.S46 
ThiIlBythea4q^iL486;  ▼1.68.    See 

also  <«  FUl-hoEBe,"  and  «  Phille." 
Thou,  Qfled  aa  averby  iiL  380 
Three-furthing  pieeea,  iw.  19 
Thiee^naa  tudlo,  ir.  300 
Thriee-TCpiiredy  tiniee  pw^eif  ▼L  67 
Throw,  fMMy  MoaMHl,  lit  408 
Tidde-hrain,  %  kind  of  liquor,  W,  S74 
Tiek-tack,  or  tiiek-tmek,  a  game,  iL  17 
Tilly-^ally,  an  ezelamation,  ir,  388 
Tire  on,  io  peek  at  pnedUy^  lit  465 ; 

▼.  838 ;  ▼!.  551  ;  ▼iiL  186 
Thing,  aUking,  iL  130 
Tiring-honae  of  a  theatre,  iL  410 
Togo,  toga,  ▼L  100 
TomofBedhun,^u.346 
Tooze,  to  paU  ahottt,  to  paU  Jrcm,  L 

eelxxzTi ;  iU.  510 
Top,  the  pariah,  iiL  331 
Toaeh,  UmAdmu,  ▼.  448 ;  ▼L  571 
Trash,  to  ektek,  or  heat  6adk,  L  15  ;  ^iL 

538 
Tray-trip,  a  game,  iiL  878 
Treaehen,  frajCori,  ▼iL  378 
Trigon,  fiexy,  i^.  380 
Trol-my-damea,  a  game,  iii.  401 
TroaKTB,  HtNOMfv,  i^.  521 
Trot,  an  old  womaUf  iL  50 
Tme-man  and  thie(  iL  78 ;  iv.  851. 

855 ;  ▼.  846 
Tm^Mony,  a  mining  tenn,  yu.  888 
Tnek,  rapwr,  tword,  iiL  301 
Tucket,  eomnd  €f  a  fnwwprf,  iL  557  ; 

iiL  063 
Tacket-eoonanoe^  ir.  537 
Turk,  to  torn,  to  ehattge  eompUtdy,  ▼ii. 

276 
Twire,  to  peep,  rm.  488 


Unanel'd,  vttkwt  alMM  madiom^  ▼& 

885 
Unavoided,  WMWoiiaUe^  T.  78. 458 
Unbated,  aoC  bimtded,  ru.  310 
Unbolted,  wui^lal,  eoorae,  ▼&  306 
Uneape,  to  mneartk,  L  831 
Undertaker  of  other's  qnaxvels,  iiL  900 
Under-wrought,  mmdmmiimed,  {▼.  81 
Uneaed,«ivi2tMi9l«l,^iiL47&  Seealao 

-Ear." 
Uneath,  weandf,  ▼.  147 
UnezpreaBve,  imjyiwiiWi,  iiL  47 
Unhappy,  mieekienm,  aaUuhf,  ifi.  800 
Unhateh'd,  umkad^d,  iiL  308 
Unhoosel'd,  not  baling  reeeived  the 

Sacrament,  ▼iL  885 
UmmproVd,  anpfowedj  rit,  100 
Union,  a  kind  dpeoH,  ▼iL  343 
Unmann'd,  a  term  in  fiJoonry,  ▼L  430 
Uiqnegnant,  mrnreadf,  mapnpared,  iL  05 
Unsisting,  anrofifl^  ?  ii.  73 
Uumirdied,  ii«M0Mi,  mat  dirtied,  rm 

308.    See  also,  <<  Bemirdied,''  and 

"Smiiched.'' 
Unstate,  to  deeeend/rom  ramk,  viL  371 
Urehm,  hedgehog,  ▼L  301  ;  ▼iiL  466 
Vwe,iHtered,r.  578  ;  tUL  470 
Usorer's  chains,  iL  806 
Utis,  or  Qtas,  the  seventh  day  after  a 

feast,  i^.  370 
Uttered,  |Mtfeitf,iL  871 
Utterance,  utremUg,  ▼iL  136 ;  viiL  106 


Vail,  to  iMoer,  n.  80. 361. 476  ;  iiL  800 ; 

▼L  801  ;  ▼iL  805  ;  ▼iiL  401 
Validity,  talme,  iiL  386 
Vantlnaoe,  emmmrfir  the  arm,  ▼L  37 
Varlet,  h^gh^e  eertatU,  rL  13 
yast,L84;iiL430;  ▼iL  900 
Vaward,a<ltNiiNwl6Mfy,ii.447;  rr.  12. 

543 
Venew,  or  ▼eney,  a  hii  im  femeiag,  n. 

347 
Via,  an  eTriamatimi,  L  811 ;  ▼.  256 
Vioe^a  cbaiacter  in  old  plays,  ▼iL  880 
Vice's  dagger,  ir.  4ffl 
Vied,  ehaOenged,  or  etated,  iiL   147  ; 

▼iiL  188 
Vinewd*Bt^  meet  moMg,  ▼L  41 
VIolenteth,  oompdUAt  ▼L  03 
Virago^  or  firago,  iiL  308 
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Wage,  to  rMwiMratey  Ti.  263 

to  eotOemd,  yul  116 

Wan,  fopfw  jNi20y  Tii.  256 

WantoDy  a  tryUr,  a  feebU  penon,  riL 

344 
Warn,  to  mmmom,  vu.  79 
Waanfla,  viiL  21 
Watch-li^ht,  y.  478 
Waten,  for  aU,  in.  402 
Water-woric,  featar-coUmn^  iv.  369 
Waxen,  or  yoxen,  ii.  405 
Weather-bitten,  lit  633 
Web  and  pin,  eOkunaet  m  the  «y«,  iii. 

444;  ^.428 
Week,  in  by  the,  H  362 
Weet,  to  wUy  to  Imow,  Tiii.  6 
Weird,  fatol,  i.  cclxxxTiii ;  vii.  104 
WeOdn-eje,  blue  eye,  iii.  437 
Westward  ho !  an  ezelamatian,  iiL  377 
When,  an  indication   of  impatience, 

iT.  117 
Where,  wkereaa,  i.  130 
Where,  jT&Me,  viL  366 
Whiffler,;|^0r,  ir.  669 
White,  to  hit  the,  to  Alt  tJU  fliorfc,  iiL  200 

to  tpH,  iT.  368 

WhoQ-hab  or  hnbbnb,  iii.  616 
Whooping,  oat  of  all,  iiu  63 
WildenieeB,  wOdnem,  ii.  63 
Wimpled,  hooded,  teUed,  ii.  316 
Winchester  goose,  y.  21;  tL  136 
Wmds,  or  whits,  houie  at  pUmgh,  viiL  11 
Wish,  to  reeommend,  iii  122 
Wiahtly,  wiihfidly,  iy.  208 
Wist,  kmew,  y.  71 
Wits,  the  fiye,  it  188;  vii.  426 


Wit,  to  know,  TiiL  6.  337 

whither  wiltt  iiL  76 

Wood,  mad,  wUd,   L  113;    iL  410; 

y.  83;  yiii.  396 
Woodcock,  a  riUypenon,  iL  261 
Wooden,  aitdBward,  v.  92 
Woodman,  wenicker,  ii.  83 
Woolyish,  Aoary  t  yi.  191 
Worid,  going  to  the,  marryimg,  ii.  210 ; 

iii.  90.  218 
Wreak,  rewitffe,  yL  232 
Wren  of  nine,  iii.  381 
Wrest,  a  tunimg  inatrument  f  yi.  76 
Write  good  creature,  iii.  266 
Wxoth,nil&?iL614 


Yare,  handy,  mmbie,  L  9.  82 ;  ii.  72 ; 
iii.  391  ;  yiii.  36.  71 

Ydeped,  called,  named,  ii.  291 ;  viL  219. 
See  also  "  Cleped." 

Year,  what  the  good,  L  196  ;  ii.  198  ; 
iy.  381  ;  viL  477 

Yearning,  or  eaning  time,  time  of  jMr- 
tmitum,  i.  ccxc  ;  yiii.  322 

Yearn,  to  grieve,  iy.  630 

YeHow  stockings,  the  fiishion  of  wear- 
ing, iii.  370 

Yeoman  to  a  seijeant,  iy.  364 

Yield,  to  rtward,  iii.  62.  94 ;  yii.  306 

Yoxen,  or  waxen,  iL  .406 


Zeaij,fool,  iL  367 ;  iii.  3^ 


THE   TEMPEST. 


VOL.  I. 


B 


"The  Tempest"  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  edition  of  *'Mr. 
William  Shakespeare's  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies,"  bear- 
ing date  in  1623,  where  it  stands  first,  and  oecnpies  nineteen  pages, 
viz.  from  p.  1  to  p.  19  inclusive.  It  fills  the  same  place  in  the  folios 
of  1632,  1664,  and  1685. 


INTRODUCTION. 


A  MATERIAL  fact,  in  reference  to  the  date  of  the  first  production  of 
"The  Tempest,"  has  only  heen  recently  ascertained:  we  allude  to 
the  notice  of  the  performance  of  it,  hefore  King  James,  on  Nov.  Ist, 
1611  ^  which  is  contained  in  the  "Extracts  from  the  Accounts  of 
the  Revels  at  Court,"  edited  hy  Mr.  P.  Cunningham  for  the  Shake- 
speare Society,  p.  211 :  the  memorandum  is  in  the  following  form: — 
"  Hallomas  nyght  was  presented  att  Whithall  hefore  the  Kinges 
Majestic  a  play  called  the  Tempest." 
In  the  margin  is  inserted  the  additional  circumstance,  that  the 
performance  was  "  hy  the  King's  Players ;"  and  there  can  he  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  it  was  Shakespeare's  drama,  which  had  been 
written  for  that  company.  When  it  had  been  so  written,  is  still  a 
point  of  difficulty;  but  the  probability,  we  think,  is  that  it  was 
selected  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  for  representation  at  Court  in 
1611,  on  account  of  its  novelty  and  popularity  on  the  public  stage. 
Eleven  other  dramas,  as  appears  by  the  same  document,  were  ex- 
hibited between  Oct.  31,  1611,  and  the  same  day  in  the  next  year; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  ten  of  these  (as  far  as  we  possess  any 
information  respecting  them)  were  comparatively  new  plays,  and 
with  regard  to  the  eleventh,  it  was  not  more  than  three  years  old*. 
We  may,  perhaps,  be  warranted  in  inferring,  therefore,  that  "  The 
Tempest"  was  also  not  then  an  old  play. 

It  seems  to  us,  likewise,  that  the  internal  evidence,  derived  from 
style  and  language,  clearly  indicates  that  it  was  a  late  production, 
and  that  it  belongs  to  about  the  same  period  of  our  great  dramatist's 
literary  history  as  his  "  Winter's  Tale,"  which  was  also  chosen  for  a 
Court^play,  and  represented  at  Whitehall  only  four  days  after  "  The 
Tempest"  had  been  exhibited.  In  point  of  construction,  it  must  be 
admitted  at  once  that  there  is  the  most  obvious  dissimilarity,  inas- 
much as  "The  Winter's  Tale"  is  a  piece  in  which  the  unities  are 

I  The  earliest  date  hiiherto  discovered  for  the  performance  of  "  The  Tem- 
pest" was  ''the  begimiing  of  the  year  1613,"  which  Malone  established  from 
Vertae's  MSS.:  it  was  then  aeted  by  *'the  King's  company,  before  Prince 
Charles,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  the  Prince  Pabitine,"  but  where  is  not 


>  See  note  2  to  the  Inferoduction  to  <<  The  Winter's  Tale,"  Vol.  iu.  p.  423. 
The  particalar  play  to  which  we  refer  is  intitled  in  the  Revels'  Account 
*'  Lnereciay''  which  may  have  been  either  T.  Heywood's  <*  Rape  of  Lucrece," 
first  printed  in  1008,  or  a  different  tragedy  on  the  same  inoidents. 
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utterly  disregarded,  while  in  "The  Tempest"  they  are  strictly 
ohserved.  It  is  only  in  the  involved  and  parenthetiod  character  of 
some  of  the  speeches,  and  in  psychological  resemhlances,  that  we 
would  institute  a  comparison  hetween  ''The  Tempest"  and  "The 
Winter's  Tale,"  and  would  infer  from  thence  that  they  belong  to 
about  the  same  period. 

Without  here  adverting  to  the  real  or  supposed  origin  of  the  story, 
or  to  temporary  incidents  which  may  have  suggested  any  part  of  the 
plot,  we  may  remark  that  there  is  one  piece  of  external  evidence 
which  strongly  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  "The  Tempest** 
was  composed  not  very  long  before  Ben  Jonson  wrote  one  of  his 
comedies :  we  allude  to  his  "  Bartholomew  Fair,"  and  to  a  passage 
in  "  the  Induction,"  frequently  mentioned,  and  which  we  concur  in 
thinking  was  intended  as  a  hit  not  only  at  "  The  Tempest,"  but  at 
"The  Winter's  Tale."  Ben  Jonson's  "Bartholomew  Fair,"  was 
acted  in  1614,  and  written  perhaps  in  the  preceding  year*,  during 
the  popularity  of  Shakespeare's  two  plays ;  and  there  we  find  the 
following  words,  which  we  reprint,  for  the  first  time,  exactly  as 
they  stand  iii  the  original  edition,  where  Italic  type  seems  to  have 
been  used  to  make  the  allusions  more  distinct  and  obvious : — "  If 
there  bee  never  a  Servant-monster  i'  the  Fayre^  who  can  helpe  it,  he 
sayes ;  nor  a  nest  of  Antiques  ?  Hee  is  loth  to  make  Nature  afiraid 
in  his  Playest  like  those  that  beget  Tales^  Tempests,  and  such  like 
Drolleries/'  The  words  "  servant-monster,"  "  antiques,"  "  Tales," 
"Tempests,"  and  "drolleries,"  which  last  Shakespeare  himself 
employs  in  "The  Tempest,"  (Act  iii.  sc.  3.)  seem  so  applicable, 
that  they  can  hardly  relate  to  any  thing  else. 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  what  was  represented  at  Court  in 
1611  was  only  a  revival  of  an  older  play,  acted  before  1596,  and 
such  may  have  been  the  case :  we  do  not,  however,  think  it  probable, 
for  several  reasons.  One  of  these  is  an  apparently  trifling  circum- 
stance, pointed  out  by  Farmer;  viz.  that  in  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  written  before  ll>98,  the  name  of  Stephano  is  invariably 
to  be  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  while  in 
"  The  Tempest,"  the  proper  pronunciation  is  as  constantly  required 
by  the  verse.  It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  Shakespeare  found 
his  error  in  the  interval,  and  he  may  have  learnt  it  from  Ben  Jonson's 
"  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  in  which  Shakespeare  performed,  and 
in  the  original  list  of  characters  to  which,  in  the  edition  of  1601,  the 
names  not  only  of  Stephano,  but  of  Prospero  occur, 

>  See  ^The  AUeyn  Papers,''  printed  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  p.  67, 
where  Dabome,  under  date  of  Not.  ISth,  1613,  speaks  of  *  Jonson's  play  "  as 
then  about  to  be  performed.  Poesibly  it  was  delerred  for  a  short  tune,  as  the 
tiUe-page  stotes  that  it  was  acted  in  1614.  It  may  have  been  written  in  1612, 
for  performance  in  1613. 
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Another  drcmnstance  shows,  we  think  almost  decisively,  that  "  The 
Tempest"  was  not  written  tintil  after  1608,  when  the  translation  of 
Montaigne's  Essays,  by  Florio,  made  its  first  appearance  in  print. 
In  Act  ii.  sc.  1,  is  a  passage  so  closely  copied  from  Florio*s  version, 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  identity*.  If  it  be  said  that  these  lines  may 
have  been  an  insertion  subsequent  to  the  original  production  of  the 
play,  -we  answer,  that  the  passage  is  not  such  as  could  have  been 
introduced,  like  some  others,  to  answer  a  temporary  or  complimentary 
purpose,  and  that  it  is  given  as  a  necessary  and  continuous  portion 
of  the  dialogue. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  very  ingenious  and  elaborate 
*' Disquisition  on  The  Tempest,"  has  referred  to  this  and  to  other 
points,  with  a  view  of  proving  that  every  body  has  hitherto  been 
mistaken,  and  that  this  play,  instead  of  being  one  of  his  latest,  was 
one  of  Shakespeare's  earliest  works.  With  regard  to  the  point 
derived  from  Montaigne's  Essays  by  Florio,  1603,  he  has  contended, 
that  if  the  particular  essay  were  not  separately  printed  before, 
(of  which  we  have  not  the  slightest  hint)  Shakespeare  may  have 
seen  the  translation  in  manuscript;  but  unless  he  so  saw  it  in 
print  or  manuscript  as  early  as  1595,  nothing  is  established  in 
favour  of  Mr  Hunter's  argument ;  and  surely  when  other  circum- 
stances show  that  "The  Tempest"  was  not  written  until  1610', 
we  need  not  hesitate  long  in  deciding  that  our  great  dramatist 
went  to  no  manuscript  authority,  but  took  the  passage  almost  ver- 
batim as  he  found  it  in  the  complete  edition.  In  the  same  way 
Mr.  Hunter  has  argued,  that  **  The  Tempest"  was  not  omitted  by 
Meres  in  his  list  in  1598,  but  that  it  is  found  there  under  its  second 
title,  of  "  Love's  Labours  Won ;"  but  this  is  little  better  than  a 
gratuitous  assumption,  even  supposing  we  were  to  admit  that  "  All's 
well  that  ends  Well"  is  not  the  play  intended  by  Meres \     Our 

*  Mslone  (Shakap.  by  Boswell,  toI.  xt.  p.  78.)  quotes  this  important  punage 
from  Florio's  tnuoalation  of  Montaigne  with  a  singular  degree  of  inoorrectneas  : 
with  many  minor  variations  he  substitutes  partUiom  for  "  dividences,"  and 
omits  the  words  '*  no  manuring  of  lands  "  altogether.  This  is  a  case  in  which 
yerbal,  and  even  literal,  accuracy  is  important. 

*  In  the  Introduction  to  **  The  Winter's  Tale,"  voL  iii.  p.  426,  we  have  assigned 
a  reason,  founded  upon  a  passage  in  R.  Greene's  **  Pandosto,"  for  believing  that 
**  The  Tempest "  was  anterior  in  composition  to  that  play. 

*  B4r.  Hunter  contends  that  m  •<  The  Tempest"  «*  love's  labours"  are  «  won ;" 
but  such  is  the  case  with  every  play  in  which  the  issue  is  successful  passion, 
after  diifieultiee  and  disi^pointments :  in  *^  The  Tempest'^  they  are  fewer  than 
in  most  other  plays,  since  from  first  to  last  the  love  c^  Ferdinand  and  Miranda 
is  prosperous.  At  all  events  **  The  Tempest "  was  played  at  Court  under  that 
title  in  1611  and  1613.  Mr.  Hunter  also  endeavours  to  establish  that  Ben 
Jonson  alluded  to  ■*  The  Tempest"  in  1696,  in  the  Prologue  to  ^  Every  Man 
in  his  Humour ;"  but  while  we  admit  the  acuteness,  we  cannot  by  any  means 
allow  the  eooelusivenees,  of  Mr.  Hunter's  reasoning. 
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notion  is  (see  Vol.  iu.  p.  204.)  that  ''AU's  wdl  tbat  ends  Well" 
was  originally  called  "Love's  Laboius  Won/'  and  that  it  was 
revived,  with  some  other  changes,  under  a  new  name  in  1605  or 
1606. 

Neither  can  we  agree  with  Mr.  Hunter  in  thinking  that  he  has 
established,  that  nothing  was  suggested  to  Shakespeare  by  the  storni« 
in  July  1609,  which  dispersed  the  fleet  under  Sir  Geo^e  Somers 
and  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  of  which  an  account  was  published  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Jouidan  in  the  following  year.  Thia  point 
was,  to  our  mind,  satisfactorily  made  out  by  Malone,  and  the  men- 
tion of  "  the  still- vex'd  Bermoothes  "  by  Shakespeare  seems  directly 
to  connect  the  drama  with  Jourdan's  "  Discovery  of  the  Bermudas, 
otherwise  called  the  Isle  of  Devils,"  printed  in  1610.  We  are  uAd 
at  the  end  of  the  play,  in  the  folio  of  1623,  that  the  scene  ia  laid 
'^in  an  uninhabited  island,"  and  Mr.  Hunter  has  contended  that 
this  island  was  Lampedusa,  which  unquestionably  lies  in  the  track 
which  the  ships  in  "The  Tempest'*  would  take.  Our  objectioo  to 
this  theory  is  two-fold :  ^first,  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves,  that 
Shakespeare  had  any  particular  isbnd  in  his  mind ;  and  secondly, 
if  he  had  meant  to  lay  his  scene  in  Lampedusa,  he  could  hardly 
have  fidled  to  introduce  its  name  in  some  part  of  his  performance : 
in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  scenery,  &c.  it  was  the  constant 
custom  with  our  early  dramatists  to  mention  distinctly,  and  often 
more  than  once,  where  the  action  was  supposed  to  take  place.  As 
a  minor  point,  we  may  add,  that  we  know  of  no  extant  English 
authority  to  which  he  could  have  gone  for  information,  and  we  do 
not  suppose  that  he  consulted  the  Tureo  Grceeue  of  Crusius,  the 
only  older  authority  quoted  by  Mr.  Hunter. 

No  novel,  in  prose  or  verse,  to  which  Shakespeare  resorted  for 
the  incidents  of  "The  Tempest"  has  yet  been  discovered;  and 
although  Collins,  late  in  his  brief  career,  mentioned  to  T.  Warton 
that  he  had  seen  such  a  tale,  it  has  never  come  to  light,  and  we 
apprehend  that  he  must  have  been  mistaken.  We  have  turned  over 
the  pages  of,  we  believe,  every  Italian  novelist,  anterior  to  the  age  of 
Shakespeare,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  story  containing  traces  of  the 
incidents  of  "The  Tempest,"  but  without  success.  The  ballad 
entitled  "The  Inchanted  Island,"  printed  in  "Farther  Particulars 
r^^arding  Shakespeare  and  his  Works,"  is  a  more  modem  pro- 
duction than  the  play,  from  which  it  varies  in  the  names,  as  well  as 
in  some  points  of  the  story,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  its 
connection  with  a  production  which  was  popular  on  the  sti^.  Our 
opinion  decidedly  is,  that  it  was  founded  upon  "The  Tempest," 
and  not  upon  any  ancient  narrative  to  which  Shakespeare  also  might 
have  been  indebted.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  here  also  no  locality 
is  given  to  the  island :  on  the  contrary,  we  are  told,  if  it  ever  had 
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any  existence  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  that  it  had  dis- 
appeared:— 

*'  Fran  that  daie  forth  the  Isle  has  beene 
By  wandering  aailoTs  nerer  aeene : 

Some  Bay  *tiB  buiyed  deepe 
Beneaih  the  sea,  which  breakea  and  rorea 
AboTe  ita  MTage  rocky  ahoresy 

Nor  ere  ia  knowne  to  aleepe." 

Mr.  Thorns  has  pointed  out  some  resemblances  in  the  incidents 
of  an  early  German  play,  entitled  Die  Schime  Sidea,  and  **  The 
Tempest :"  his  theory  is,  that  a  drama  upon  a  simflar  story  was  at 
an  early  date  performed  in  Germany,  and  that  if  it  were  not  taken 
from  Shakespeare's  play,  it  was  perhaps  derived  from  the  same 
unknown  source.  Mr.  Thoms  is  preparing  a  translation  of  it  for 
the  Shakespeare  Society,  and  we  shall  then  be  better  able  to  form  an 
opinion,  as  to  the  real  or  supposed  connection  between  the  two. 

When  Coleridge  tells  us  (Lit.  Rem.  ii.  p.  94.)  that  "'The 
Tempest'  is  a  specimen  of  the  purely  romantic  Drama,"  he  of  course 
refers  to  the  nature  of  the  plot  and  personages :  in  one  sense  of  the 
words,  it  is  not  a  "romantic  drama,"  inasmuch  as  there  are  few 
plays,  ancient  or  modem,  in  which  the  unities  are  more  exactly 
observed:  the  whole  of  the  events  occupy  only  a  few  hours.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  perfectly  true,  as  the  same  enlightened  and  fanciful 
commentator  adds,  "  It  is  a  species  of  drama,  which  owes  no 
allegiance  to  time  or  space,  and  in  which,  therefore,  errors  of 
chronology  and  geography — no  mortal  sins  in  any  species — are 
venial  faults,  and  count  for  nothing :  it  addresses  itself  entirely  to 
'the  imaginative  faculty."  This  opinion  was  delivered  in  1818;  and 
three  years  earlier  Coleridge  had  spoken  of  '*  The  Tempest,"  as  cer- 
tainly one  of  Shakespeare's  latest  works,  judging  from  the  language 
only :  Schlegel  was  of  the  same  opinion,  without,  however,  assigning 
any  distinct  reason,  and  instituted  a  comparison  betweei^  "The 
Tempest"  and  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  adding,  "  The  pre- 
ponderance  of  thought  in  '  The  Tempest,'  exhibited  in  its  profound  and 
original  characterisation,  strikes  us  at  once  ;  but  we  must  also  admire 
the  deep  sense  of  the  art  {tiefsinnige  Kunst)  which  is  apparent  in  the 
structure  of  the  whole,  in  the  wise  economy  of  its  means,  and  in  the 
skiU  with  which  the  scaffolding  is  raised  to  sustain  the  marvellous 
serial  structure."  Ueber  Dram,  Kunst  und  LUt,  Vol.  iii.  p.  123. 
edit.  1817. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE>. 


ALONSO,  King  of  Naples. 
SEBASTIAN,  his  Brother. 
PROSPERO,  the  rig^t  Duke  of  Milan. 
ANTONIO,  hu  Brother,  the  usurping  Duke  of  Milan. 
FERDINAND,  Son  to  the  King  of  Naples. 
GONZALO,  an  honest  old  Counsellor. 

FRANCISCO,/ 

CALIBAN,  a  savage  and  deformed  Slave. 
TRINCULO,  a  Jester. 
STEPHANO,  a  drunken  Butler. 
Master  of  a  Ship,  Boatswain,  Mariners. 

MIRANDA,  Daughter  to  Prospero. 

ARIEL,  an  airy  Spirit. 

IRIS.     ] 

CERES, 

JUNO,    ^Spirits. 

Nymphs, 

Reapers, 

Other  Spirits  attending  on  Prospero. 
SCENE,  the  Sea,  with  a  Ship ;  afterwards  an  uninhabited  Island. 

1  This  list  of  chaxBCtOEB  in  oontained  in  the  folio,  16SX 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  L 

On  a  Ship  at  Sea. 

A  tempestuous  noise  of  Thunder  and  Lightning. 

Enter  a  Ship-master  and  a  Boatswain. 

Master.  Boatswain! 
Boats.  Here,  master:  whatcheer^? 
Mast.    Good.      Speak  to  the  mariners  :    Ml  to 't 
7arely%  or  we  run  ourselves  aground :  bestir,  bestir. 

lEant. 

Enter  Mariners. 
Boats.  Heigh,  my  hearts !  cheerlj,  cheerlj,  my  hearts ! 
yare,  yare.    Take  in  the  top-sail ;  tend  to  the  master's 
whistle. — Blow,  till   thou   burst   thy   wind,  if  room 
enough ! 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Ferdinand,  Gon* 
ZALO,  and  Others. 

Alan.  Good  boatswain,  have  care.  Where's  the 
master?    Play  the  men. 

Boats.  I  pray  now,  keep  below. 

^  What  eheerl]    So  in  John  Drout's  '^  Pitjftai  Historie  of  two  loving 
IteSaoB,"  8to,  1570. 

^Then  mate  to  mate  eaehe  other  adde^ 
And  sajrd,  ho  mate  1  what  eke$n  f " 
s  ^fiUlto'tTABELT.]  f. «.  readily,  nimbi/.    See  also  Vol  ii.  p.  72 ;  YoLiil 
p.a91 ;  and  VoL  TiiL  pp.  36. 71. 
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ArU.  Where  is  the  master,  boatswain? 

Boats.  Do  you  not  hear  him  ?  You  mar  our  labour. 
Keep  your  cabins ;  you  do  assist  the  storm. 

G(m.  Nay,  good,  be  patient. 

Boats.  When  the  sea  is.  Hence !  What  care  these 
roarers  for  the  name  of  king?  To  cabin:  silence! 
trouble  us  not. 

Gan.  Good ;  yet  remember  whom  thou  hast  aboard. 

Boats.  None  that  I  more  love  than  myself.  You 
are  a  counsellor:  if  you  can  command  these  elements 
to  silence,  and  work  the  peace  of  the  present,  we  will 
not  hand  a  rope  more;  use  your  authority:  if  you 
cannot,  give  thanks  you  have  lived  so  long,  and  make 
yourself  ready  in  your  cabin  for  the  mischance  of  the 
hour,  if  it  so  hap. — Cheerly,  good  hearts ! — ^Out  of  our 
way,  I  say.  \^Exit. 

Gon.  I  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow:  me- 
thinks,  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him ;  bis  com- 
plexion is  perfect  gallows.  Stand  fast,  good  fate,  to  his 
hanging !  make  the  rope  of  his  destiny  our  cable,  for 
our  own  doth  little  advantage !  If  he  be  not  bom  to 
be  hanged,  our  case  is  miserable.  \^Ex€unL 

Re-enter  Boatswain. 
Boats.  Down  with  the  top-mast :  yare ;  lower,  lower. 
Bring  her  to  try  with  main-course.    [-4  cry  within.l  A 
plague  upon  this  howling!  they  are  louder  than  the 
weather,  or  our  office. — 

Be-enter  Sebastian,  Antonio,  and  Gonzalo. 
Yet  again !  what  do  you  here?    Shall  we  give  o'er,  and 
drown  ?     Have  you  a  mind  to  sink  ? 

Seb.  A  pox  o'  your  throat,  you  bawling,  blasphemous, 
incharitable  dog ! 

Boats.  Work  you,  then. 

Ant.  Hang,  cur,  hang!  you  whoreson,  insolent  noise- 
maker,  we  are  less  afraid  to  be  drowned  than  thou  art 
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Gon.  ril  warrant  him  for  drowning ;  though  the  ship 
were  no  stronger  than  a  nutshell,  and  as  leaky  as  an 
unstanched  wench. 

Boats.  Lay  her  a-hold,  a-hold !  Set  her  two  courses : 
off  to  sea  again ;  lay  her  off. 

Enter  MaritwrSj  wet. 

Mar.  All  lost !  to  prayers,  to  prayers !  all  lost ! 

[Eseunt. 
Boats.  What !  must  our  mouths  be  cold  ? 
Gon.  The  king  and  prince  at  prayers !  let  us  assist 
them. 
For  our  case  is  as  theirs. 
Sd>.  I  am  out  of  patience. 

Ant.  We  are  merely*  cheated  of  our  lives  by  drunk- 
ards.— 
This   wide-chapp'd    rascal, — would,  thou  might'st   lie 

drowning. 
The  washing  of  ten  tides ! 

Gon.  He'll  be  hanged  yet, 

Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it, 
And  gape  at  wid'st  to  glut  him.    {A  confused  noise 

fvithin.^  Mercy  on  us ! — 

We  split,  we  split ! — ^Farewell,  my  wife  and  children ! — 

Farewell,  brother! — We  split,  we  split,  we  split*! — 

Ant.  Let*s  all  sink  vri th  the  king.  [£j;it. 

Seb.  Let's  take  leave  of  him.  [Eant. 

Gon.  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea 

for  an  acre  of  barren  ground ;  long  heath,  brown  furze^ 

any  thing.     The  vnlls  above  be  done !  but  I  would  fiBdn 

die  a  dry  death.  [Eant. 

'  —  MKBBLT  — ]    t.  e.  abtolMidy :  a  common  mode  of  vsiDg  the  word  of  old. 
See  also  VoL  viii.  p.  333. 

•  We  split,  we  spKt ! — Farewell  my  wife  and  children  I 
Farewell,  brother ; — We  split,  we  split,  we  split  I]     This  conelnsidn  of 
Goozalo'a  speech  is  verse  to  the  ear,  as  well  as  to  the  eye,  in  the  folio,  1623,  but 
modem  editors  have  converted  it  into  prose,  and  so  have  printed  it.    Johnson 
supposed  it  might  be  part  of  the  **  confused  noise  within.'* 
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SCENE  IL 
The  Island :  before  the  cell  of  Peospebo. 

Enter  Pbospeeo  and  Mieanda. 

Mira.  If  hj  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them. 
The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch. 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek. 
Dashes  the  fire  out.     O !  I  have  suffered 
With  those  that  I  saw  suffer :  a  brave  yessel. 
Who  had  no  doubt  some  noble  creature  in  her, 
Dash'd  all  to  pieces.     O !  the  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart.     Poor  souls,  they  perish'd. 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e*er 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallow'd,  and 
The  fraughting  souls  within  her. 

Pro.  Be  collected : 

No  more  amazement.    Tell  your  piteous  heart, 
There's  no  harm  done. 

Mira.  O,  woe  the  day ! 

Pro.  No  harm. 

I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 
(Of  thee,  my  dear  one !  thee,  my  daughter !)  who 
Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  nought  knowing 
Of  whence  I  am ;  nor  that  I  am  more  better 
Than  Prospero,  master  of  a  full  poor  cell. 
And  thy  no  greater  father. 

Mir€U  More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts'. 

Pro.  Tis  time 

I  should  inform  thee  fSeather.     Lend  thy  hand, 

*  Did  nerer  mbddls  with  my  thoughts.]  i. «.  mingle  or  wtis  with  my  thoughtB. 
When  <*  meddle  "  wia  to  be  used  m  «  monaijrUable  it  wm  aometimei  ^elt  mtU, 
M  m  VoL  iiL  p.  280. 
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And  pluck  my  magic  garment  from  me. — So : 

[Lays  dawn  his  Mantle. 
Lie  there  my  art. — Wipe  thou  thine  eyes ;  have  com- 
fort. 
The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wreck,  which  touch'd 
The  yery  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee, 
I  have  with  such  provision  in  mine  art 
So  safely  ordered,  that  there  is  no  soul — 
No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair, 
Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 
Which  thou  heard'st  cry,  which  thou  saw^st  sink.     Sit 

down; 
For  thou  must  now  know  fiaxther. 

Mira.  You  have  often 

Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am ;  but  stopp'd, 
And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inquisition. 
Concluding,  **  Stay,  not  yet." 

Fro.  The  hour's  now  come. 

The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear ; 
Obey,  and  be  attentive.     Canst  thou  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  ? 
I  do  not  think  thou  canst,  for  then  thou  wast  not 
Out  three  years  old*. 

Mira.  Certainly,  sir,  I  can. 

Pro.  By  what?  by  any  other  house,  or  person? 
Of  any  thing  the  image  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

Mira.  Tis  far  off; 

And  rather  like  a  dream,  than  an  assurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants.     Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once,  that  tended  me? 

Pro.  Thou  hadst,  and  more,  Miranda.     But  how  is 
it, 
That  this  lives  in  thy  mind  ?     What  seest  thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time  ? 

*  Out  three  yean  old.]    i.  e.  three  yean  complete. 
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If  thou  remembei^st  anght^  ere  thou  oam*8t  here, 
How  thou  cam*8t  here,  thou  maj'st. 

Mira.  But  that  I  do  not. 

Pro.  Twelve  year  since,  Miranda,  twelve  year  since. 
Thy  father  was  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
A  prince  of  power. 

Mira.  Sir,  are  not  yon  my  father? 

Pro.  Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  said — thou  wast  my  daughter;  and  thy  fiither 
Was  duke  of  Milan,  and  his  only  heir 
And  princess  no  worse  issued  ^ 

Mira.  O,  the  heavens ! 

What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  from  thence  ? 
Or  blessed  was 't,  we  did  ? 

Pro.  Both,  both,  my  girl : 

By  foul  play,  as  thou  say'st,  were  we  heaVd  thence ; 
But  blessedly  help  hither. 

Mira.  O !  my  heart  bleeds 

To  think  o*  the  teen'  that  I  have  tumM  you  to. 
Which  is  from  my  remembrance.    Please  you,  ferther. 

Pro.  My  brother,  and  thy  uncle,  call'd  Antonio, — 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me, — that  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious ! — ^he  whom,  next  thyself 
Of  all  the  world  I  lov'd,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  state ;  as,  at  that  time. 
Through  all  the  signiories  it  was  the  first, 
(And  Prospero  the  prime  duke,  being  so  reputed 
In  dignity)  and,  for  the  liberal  arts. 
Without  a  parallel :  those  being  all  my  study. 
The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother. 
And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported. 
And  rapt  in  secret  studies.    Thy  fUse  uncle — 


.  and  Ids  only  heir 


AvD  prinoeas,  no  wone  isBaed.]  So  all  tlie  folios,  snd  alihongii  same 
editors  sabstitate  Afat  ^  AskA^*  no  efaaige  seems  lesUy  aeocssaiy.  The  pss- 
sage  is  quite  intelligible  ss  it  stands. 

•  —  TKEN  — ]    i.  0.  grief,  troable.    The  word  ocenrs  also  in  Vol.  ▼.  p.  441 ; 
Vol.  TL  p.  388  ;  and  VoL  TiiL  pp.  397.  ML 
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Dost  thou  attend  me? 

Mira.  Sir,  most  heedfiiUy. 

Pro.  Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits. 
How  to  denj  them,  whom  t*  advance,  and  whom 
To  trash  for  over-topping',  new  created 
The  creatures  that  were  mine,  I  say,  or  changed  them, 
Or  else  new  formed  them :  having  both  the  key 
Of  officer  and  office,  set  all  hearts  f  the  state 
To  what  tune  pleased  his  ear;  that  now  he  was 
The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk, 
And  suck'd  my  verdure  out  on't.—- Thou  attend'st  not. 

Mira.  O  good  sir !  I  do. 

Pro.  I  pray  thee,  mark  me. 

I  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated 
To  closeness,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind 
With  that,  which  but  by  being  so  retir'd 
O'er-priz'd  all  popular  rate,  in  my  false  brother 
Awak'd  an  evil  nature :  and  my  trust. 
Like  a  good  parent,  did  beget  of  him 
A  falsehood,  in  its  contrary  as  great 
As  my  trust  was ;  which  had,  indeed,  no  limit, 
A  confidence  sans  bound.     He  being  thus  lorded. 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded. 
But  what  my  power  might  else  exact, — ^like  one. 
Who  having,  unto  truth '•,  by  telling  of  it, 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory, 

*  To  TRA8H  for  oyertoppiDgJ  The  meaning  of  this  paaaage  is  evident,  bnt  * 
dispate  has  arisen  respecUng  the  word  ^  trash."  Warburton  contended  that  it 
was  naed  to  express  the  cutting  away  of  snperflaitieB,  as  of  trees  that  grew  too 
last,  and  were  therefore  **  overtopping."  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doabt 
that  it  was  a  term  of  the  chase,  and  Shakespeare  employs  it  in  Othello,  A.  ii. 
sc.  1.  in  this  sense,  where  it  is  said  that  dogs  are  ** trashed"  for  their  ''qniok 
bunting."  Either  will  answer  the  purpose  here ;  but  Shakespeare  having  hhn- 
self  warranted  the  latter  meaning  of  "^  trash,"  we  seem  bound  to  adopt  that 
in  preference,  and  to  take  the  sense  to  be  that  Antonio  knew  **  whom  to  ad- 
vanee"  and  whom  to  beat  back,  cheek,  or  ^ trash  for  overtopping"  or  out- 
running the  rest. 

>•  Who  having,  uino  truth,  by  telling  of  it,]  The  old  copies  have  ^  itiio 
truth,"  which,  by  a  forced  construction,  may  be  right,  though  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  into  was  misprinted  for  **  unto,"  which  Warburton  substituted. 
The  pronoun  "  it,"  agrees  with  **  lie,"  in  the  next  Une  but  one. 
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To  credit  his  own  lie» — he  did  believe 
He  was  indeed  the  dnke ;  out  o'  the  substitution. 
And  executing  th'  outward  &ce  of  royalty. 
With  all  prerogative : — hence  his  ambition 
Growing, — ^Dost  thou  hear? 

Mira.  Your  tale,  sir,  would  cure  deafiiess. 

Pro.  To  have  no  screen  between  this  part  he  pla/d. 
And  him  he  play*d  it  for,  he  needs  will  be 
Absolute  Milan.     Me,  poor  man ! — ^my  library 
Was  dukedom  large  enough :  of  temporal  rojnilties 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable ;  confederates 
(So  diy  he  was  for  sway')  with  the  king  of  Naple8^ 
To  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage. 
Subject  his  coronet  to  his  crown,  and  bend 
The  dukedom,  yet  unbow'd,  (alas,  poor  Milan !) 
To  most  ignoble  stooping. 

Mira.  O  the  heavens ! 

Pro.  Mark  his  condition,  and  th*  event ;  then  tell  me. 
If  this  might  be  a  brother. 

Mira.  I  should  sin 

To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother: 
Good  wombs  have  borne  bad  sons. 

Pro.  Now  the  condition. 

This  king  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  brother^s  suit; 
Which  was,  that  he  in  lieu  o'  the  premises, — 
Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute, — 
Should  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine 
Out  of  the  dukedom,  and  confer  fiur  Milan, 
With  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother :  whereon, 
A  treacherous  army  levied,  one  midnight. 
Fated  to  the  purpose,  did  Antonio  open 
The  gates  of  Milan ;  and,  i'  the  dead  of  darkness, 

1  (So  DBT  he  was  for  sway)]    i. «.  So  tkirdy  for  goTemment 

>  —  with  THB  king  of  NapleSy]     The  is  not  in  the  folios :  in  the  MS.  &om 

which  the  folio,  1623,  was  printed,  it  was  probably  written  m'  !&«  for  the  sake 

of  the  measure,  and  hence  the  error. 
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The  ministers  for  the  purpose  hurried  thence 
Me,  and  thy  ciying  self. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  pity ! 

I,  not  rememb'ring  how  I  cried  out  then, 
Will  cry  it  o*er  again :  it  is  a  hint. 
That  wrings  mine  eyes  to  't\ 

Pro.  Hear  a  little  farther. 

And  then  I'll  bring  thee  to  the  present  business 
Which  now's  upon*s*;  without  the  which  this  story 
Were  most  impertinent. 

Mira,  Wherefore  did  they  not 

That  hour  destroy  us  ? 

Pro.  Well  demanded,  wench : 

My  tale  provokes  that  question.     Dear,  they  durst  not, 
So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me,  nor  set 
A  mark  so  bloody  on  the  business ;  but 
With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends. 
In  few,  they  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark. 
Bore  us  some  leagues  to  sea,  where  they  prepared 
A  rotten  carcass  of  a  butt*,  not  rigged. 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast^;  the  very  rats 
Instinctively  have  quit  it':  there  they  hoist  us, 
To  cry  to  the  sea  that  roar'd  to  us ;  to  sigh 
To  the  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again. 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Mira.  Alack !  what  trouble 


>  it  is  a  HINT, 


That  wrings  mine  eyes  to't.]    i.  t.  It  is  a  w^gedton  that  forces  tears  from 
my  eyes. 

*  Which  now's  npon's ;]  So  it  stands  in  all  the  old  copies,  for  the  sake  of 
the  metre.    "  The  Tempest"  is  printed  with  much  accuracy  in  this  respect. 

*  A  rotten  carcass  of  a  butt,]  So  every  ancient  edition ;  bat  since  Rowe*s 
time  hoaA  has  usually  been  substituted  for  <<butt."  As  ^bntt"  is  perfectly 
mteDigible,  with  reference  to  the  sort  of  vessel,  without  tackle,  sail,  or  mast,  in 
which  Prospero  and  Miranda  were  sent  to  sea,  we  retain  it. 

*  Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast ;]  See  R.  Greene's  **  Pandosto,  the  Triumph  of 
Tune,'*  in  **  Shakespeare's  Library,"  vol.  i.  p.  18,  where  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  turning  adrift  of  the  heroine  **  in  a  boat  having  neither  saile,  nor  rudder  to 
guide  it." 

^  —  BAVB  quit  it :]  Most  modem  editors  have  needlessly  altered  ^  Aow  quit 
it"  of  the  folios  to  "<  Aoei  quit  it." 

VOL.  I.  C 
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Was  I  then  to  you ! 

Pro.  O !  a  cheralnm 

Thou  wast,  that  did  preserve  me.     Thou  didst  smflei 
Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven. 
When  I  have  deck'd  the  sea  with  drops  full  8alt^ 
Under  my  burden  groan'd ;  which  raised  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach,  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue. 

Mira.  How  came  we  ashore? 

Pro.  By  Providence  divine. 
Some  food  we  had,  and  some  fresh  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 
Out  of  his  charity,  (who  being  then  appointed 
Master  of  this  design)  did  give  us;  with 
Rich  garments,  linens,  stufl^  and  necessaries, 
Which  since  have  steaded  much :  so,  of  his  gentteness^ 
Knowing  I  loVd  my  books^  he  fuinish'd  me. 
From  my  own  library,  with  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  dukedom. 

Mira.  Would  I  might 

But  ever  see  that  man ! 

Pro.  Now  I  arise : — 

Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  sea-sorrow. 
Here  in  this  island  we  arrived ;  and  here 
Have  I,  thy  schoolmaster,  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  princess  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  careful. 

Mira.  Heavens  thank  you  for*t !    And  now,  I  pray 
you,  sir. 
For  still  *tis  beating  in  my  mind,  your  reason 
For  raising  this  searstorm  ? 

Pro.  Know  thus  fiw  forth. — 

*  When  I  hare  dbck'd  tiie  sea  with  drops  Ml  ndt,}  It  is  qnestiooaUe 
whether  we  ought  not  to  resd  de^'*d  for  "  deek'd,"  as  it  stands  in  the  felios. 
B/  HoUoway's  **  Genexal  Diet,  of  ProrineialiBms  "  it  appears  that  to  A^,  in  the 
north  of  Engbmd,  means  to  tprintie;  a  sense  hotter  suited  to  the  line  tfasa 
^deek'd"  or  adom*d.  **  Deg**  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  ledandic  word 
dae^f  a  shower. 
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Bj  accident  most  strange,  bountiful  fortune. 

Now  my  dear  lady,  hath  mine  enemies 

Brought  to  this  shore ;  and  by  my  prescience 

I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 

A  most  auspicious  star,  whose  influence 

If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit^  my  fortunes 

Will  ever  after  droop.     Here  cease  more  questions. 

Thou  art  inclined  to  sleep ;  'tis  a  good  dulness, 

And  give  it  way : — ^I  know  thou  canst  not  choose. — 

[Miranda  sleeps. 
Come  away,  servant,  come !   I  am  ready  now. 
Approach,  my  Ariel :  come ! 

Enter  Aeiel. 

Ari.  All  hail,  great  master;  grave  sir,  haU.    I  come 
To  answer  thy  best  pleasure ;  be  *t  to  fly. 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curPd  clouds :  to  thy  st^-oug  bidding  task 
Ariel,  and  all  his  quality. 

Pro.  Hast  thoii,  spirit. 

Perform^  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  bade  thee  ? 

Ari.  To  every  article. 
I  boarded  the  king's  ship ;  now  on  the  beak. 
Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  evet'y  cabin, 
I  flam'd  amazemetit :  sometimes,  I'd  divide. 
And  bum  In  many  places ;  <m  the  topmast, 
The  yards  and  bowsprit,  would  I  flame  distinctly, 
Then  meet,  and  join.    Jove's  lightnings,  the  precursors 
O'  the  dreadful  thunder-claps,  more  momentary 
And  sight-outrunning  were  not :  the  fire,  and  cracks 
Of  sulphurous  roaring  the  most  mighty  Neptune 
Seem  to  besiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  tremble^ 
Yea,  his  dread  trident  shake. 

Pro.  My  brave  spirit ! 

Who  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil 
Would  not  infect  his  reason  ? 

c2 
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Art.  Not  a  soul 

But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad,  and  plaj'd 
Some  tricks  of  desperation.     All,  but  mariners, 
Plung'd  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the  vessel. 
Then  all  Srfire  with  me :  the  king^s  son,  Ferdinand, 
With  hair  up^taring  (then  like  reeds,  not  hair) 
Was  the  first  man  that  leap'd ;  cried,  **  Hell  is  emptj. 
And  all  the  devils  are  here." 

Fro.  Why,  that's  my  spirit ! 

But  was  not  this  nigh  shore? 

Art.  Close  by,  my  master. 

Pro.  But  are  they,  Ariel,  safe  ? 

Ari.  Not  a  hair  perish'd ; 

On  their  sustaining  garments  not  a  blemish. 
But  fresher  than  before :  and,  as  thou  bad'st  me. 
In  troops  T  have  dispersed  them  'bout  the  isle. 
The  king's  son  have  I  landed  by  himself. 
Whom  I  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle,  and  sitting, 
His  arms  in  this  sad  knot. 

Pro.  Of  the  king's  ship 

The  mariners,  say,  how  thou  hast  dispos'd. 
And  all  the  rest  o'  the  fleet  ? 

Ari.  Safely  in  harbour 

Is  the  king's  ship ;  in  the  d&ep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  call'dst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  still-vez'd  Bermoothes^  there  she's  hid: 
The  mariners  all  under  hatches  stow'd ; 
Whom,  with  a  charm  join'd  to  their  sufier'd  labour, 
I  have  left  asleep :  and  for  the  rest  o'  the  fleet 
Which  I  dispers'd,  they  all  have  met  again. 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote*, 
Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples, 


*  From  the  BtOl-yex'd  Bbrmoothbb,]  i.  e.  Bermudas,  ootnmonly  known,  in 
Shakeepeare's  time  and  afterwards,  as  **  the  Isle  of  DeTils,"  from  the  eril  q>iritB 
by  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  inhabited.    See  the  **  Introduction,"  p.  6. 

*  —  the  Mediterranean  flotb,]    t.  e.  wave.   Flat,  Fr. 
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Supposing  that  thej  saw  the  king's  ship  wreck'd. 
And  his  great  person  perish. 

Pro.  Ariel,  thy  charge 

Exactly  is  perfonn'd ;  but  there's  more  work. 
What  is  the  time  o'  the  day  ? 

Ari.  Past  the  mid  season. 

Pro.  At  least  two  glasses.    The  time  'twixt  six  and 
now 
Most  by  us  both  be  spent  most  preciously. 

Ari.  Is  there  more  toil  ?     Since  thou  dost  give  me 
pains. 
Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  hast  promised, 
Which  is  not  yet  perfonn'd  me. 

Pro.  How  now !  moody  ? 

What  is 't  thou  canst  demand  ? 

Ari.  My  liberty. 

Pro.  Before  the  time  be  out  ?  no  more. 

Ari.  I  prithee 

Remember,  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service ; 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  thee  no  mistakings,  serv'd 
Without  or  grudge,  or  grumblings.  Thou  didst  promise 
To  bate  me  a  full  year. 

Pro.  Dost  thou  forget 

From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee? 

Ari.  No. 

Pro.  Thou  dost ;  and  think'st  it  much,  to  tread  the 
ooze 
Of  the  salt  deep. 

To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north, 
To  do  me  business  in  the  veins  o'  th'  earth, 
When  it  is  bak'd  with  frost. 

Ari.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Pro.  Thou  liest,  malignant  thing !    Hast  thou  forgot 
The  foul  vritch  Sycorax,  who,  with  age  and  envy. 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop?  hast  thou  forgot  her? 

Ari.  No,  sir. 
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Pro.  Thou  hast.    Where  was  she  bom  I 

speak ;  tell  me. 

Ari.  Sir,  in  Argier. 

Pro.  O !  was  she  so?    I  must, 

Once  in  a  month,  recount  what  thou  hast  been, 
Which  thou  forget'st     This  damn'd  witch,  Sycorax, 
For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible 
To  enter  human  hearing,  from  Argier, 
Thou  know'st,  was  banish'd :  for  one  thing  she  did, 
Thej  would  not  take  her  life.     Is  not  this  true  ? 

Ari.  Ay,  sir. 

Pro.   This  blue-ej'd  hag  was  hither  brought  with 
child. 
And  here  was  left  by  the  sailors :  thou,  my  slave 
As  thou  report'st  thyself,  wast  then  her  servant : 
And,  for  thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorr'd  commands. 
Refusing  her  grand  bests,  she  did  confine  thee^ 
By  help  of  her  more  potent  ministers, 
And  in  her  most  unmitigable  rage. 
Into  a  cloven  pine ;  vnthin  which  rift 
Imprison'd,  thou  didst  painfully  remain 
A  dozen  years ;  vnthin  which  space  she  died. 
And  left  thee  there,  where  thou  didst  vent  thy  groans 
As  £Bust  as  mill-wheels  strike.    Then  was  this  island 
(Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  litter  here^ 
A  freckled  whelp,  hag-bom)  not  honoured  with 
A  human  shape. 

Ari.  Yes ;  Caliban,  her  son. 

Pro.  Dull  thing,  I  say  so ;  he,  that  Caliban, 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  service.     Thou  best  know'st 
What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in :  thy  groans 
Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breasts 
Of  ever-angry  bears.    It  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  the  damn'd,  which  Sycorax 
Could  not  again  undo :  it  was  mine  art, 
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When  I  arriVd  and  hesrd  thee,  that  made  gape 
The  pine,  and  let  thee  out 

Art.  I  thank  thee,  master. 

Pro.  If  thou  more  murmur^st,  I  will  rend  an  oak, 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou  hast  howl'd  away  twelve  winters. 

ArL  Pardon,  master : 

I  will  be  correspondent  to  command, 
And  do  my  spriting  gently. 

Pro.  Do  so,  and  after  two  days 

I  will  discharge  thee. 

Art.  Q^iat's  my  noble  master ! 

What  shall  I  do?  say  what?  what  shall  I  do? 

Pro.  Go,  make  thyself  like  a  nymph  o*  the  sea :  be 
subject 
To  no  sight  but  thine  and  mine ;  invisible 
To  every  eyeball  else.     Go,  take  this  shape. 
And  hither  come  in't :  go ;  hence,  with  diligence. 

lEant  Ariel. 
Awake,  dear  hearty  awake !  thou  hast  slept  well ; 
Awake! 

Mira.  The  strangeness  of  your  story  put 
Heaviness  in  me. 

Pro.  Shake  it  off.    Come  on : 

We'U  visit  Caliban,  my  slave,  who  never 
Yields  us  kind  answer. 

Mira.  Tis  a  villain,  sir, 

I  do  not  love  to  look  on. 

Pro.  But,  as  'tis, 

We  cannot  miss  him':  he  does  make  our  fire, 
Fetch  in  our  wood,  and  serves  in  ofiBces 
That  profit  us.— What  ho!  slave !  Caliban ! 
Thou  earth,  thou !  speak. 

Cal.  [  Wttfiin,']  There's  wood  enough  within. 

*  We  eannot  tmrn  him :]  L  e.  We  camiot  do  without  hiniy  we  mud  not  miw 
him ;  &  pioTincridum  (nya  Bfalone)  of  the  midbnd  eoimtiee.  No  ■imilar  me  of 
it  hae  been  pointed  out  in  other  writen. 
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Pro.  Come  forth,  I  say:  there^s  other  business  for 
thee. 
Come,  thou  tortoise !  when'? 

Re-enter  Ariel,  like  a  water-nymph. 

Fine  apparition !     My  quaint  Ariel, 
Hark  in  thine  ear. 

Ari.  My  lord,  it  shall  be  done.      \^Exit. 

Pro.  Thou  poisonous  slave,  got  by  the  devil  himself 
Upon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  forth ! 

Enter  Cauban. 

Cat.  As  wicked  dew,  as  e'er  my  mother  brushed 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen. 
Drop  on  you  both !  a  south-west  blow  on  ye, 
And  blister  you  all  o'er ! 

Pro.   For  this,  be  sure,  to-night  thou  shalt   have 
cramps. 
Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up ;  urchins 
Shall,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may  work\ 
All  exercise  on  thee :  thou  shalt  be  pinch'd 
As  thick  as  honey-comb,  each  pinch  more  stinging 
Than  bees  that  made  'em. 

Cd.  I  must  eat  my  dinner. 

This  island's  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother. 
Which  thou  tak'st  from  me.    When  thou  camest  first. 
Thou  strok'dst  me,  and  mad'st  much  of  me ;  would'st 

give  me 
Water  with  berries  in't ;  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less. 
That  bum  by  day  and  night :  and  then  I  lov'd  thee^ 
And  show'd  thee  all  the  qualities  o'  th'  isle, 

'  Comey  thou  tortoifle  I  when  !]  A  Tefy  eommon  form  of  i  ipriwoiun  in  our 
old  dnunatiflta,  indicative  of  ioifMitienoe.    See  also  VoL  ir.  p.  1 17. 

^  —  for  that  TijT  OP  hioht  that  they  may  work,]  So  in  Hamlet,  V<^  tiL 
p.  209,^  In  the  dead  eoil  and  middle  of  the  night."  The**  vaatof  w^^aeena 
to  mean  the  empty  apace  of  night. 
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The  fresh  springs,  brine  pits»  barren  place,  and  fertile. 

Cursed  be  I  that  did  so  ! — ^All  the  charms 

Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  jou ! 

For  I  am  all  the  subjects  that  jo\x  have, 

Which  first  was  mine  own  king ;  and  here  you  sty  me. 

In  this  hard  rock,  whiles  you  do  keep  from  me 

The  rest  o*  th*  island. 

Pro.  Thou  most  lying  slave. 

Whom  stripes  may  move,  not  kindness,  I  have  us'd 

thee. 
Filth  as  thou  art,  with  human  care ;  and  lodged  thee 
In  mine  own  cell,  till  thou  didst  seek  to  violate 
The  honour  of  my  child. 

Cal.  O  ho !  O  ho ! — would  it  had  been  done ! 
Thou  didst  prevent  me ;  I  had  peopled  else 
This  isle  with  Calibans. 

Pro.  Abhorred  slave'. 

Which  any  print  of  goodness  will  not  take. 
Being  capable  of  all  ill !     I  pitied  thee. 
Took  pains  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  each  hour 
One  thing  or  other :   when  thou  didst  not,  savage. 
Know  thine  own  meaning,  but  would'st  gabble  like 
A  thing  most  brutish,  I  endow'd  thy  purposes 
With  words  that  made  them  known ;  but  thy  vile  race, 
Though  thou  didst  learn,  had  that  in't  which  good 

natures 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with :  therefore  wast  thou 
Deservedly  confin'd  into  this  rock. 
Who  hadst  deserv'd  more  than  a  prison. 

CaL  You  taught  me  language ;  and  my  profit  on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse.     The  red  plague  rid  you, 
For  learning  me  your  language ! 

Pro.  Hag-seed,  hence ! 

'  Abhorred  akre,]  In  Dryden  and  DaTenant*8  attention  of  **  The  Tem- 
pest," printed  in  1670,  this  speech  is  assigned  to  Frospero,  and  no  doubt  rightly : 
in  the  first  and  later  folios  it  is  giTen  to  Miranda,  to  whom  it  is  eyident  it  ooiUd 
not  belong. 
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Fetch  US  ia  fuel ;  and  be  quick,  thou*rt  be8t^ 

To  answer  other  business.     I^rug^st  thou,  malice? 

If  thou  neglect'st,  or  dost  unwillingly 

What  I  command,  I'll  rack  thee  with  old  cramps; 

Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches ;  make  thee  roar. 

That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thj  din. 

Col.  No,  pray  thee ! — 

I  must  obey :  his  art  is  of  such  power,  [^Aside. 

It  would  control  my  dam's  god,  Setebo8^ 
And  make  a  vassal  of  him. 

Fro.  So,  slave ;  hence ! 

[J5^  Caliban. 

Be-enter  Ariel,  inmsiiley  playing  and  dnging;  Ferdi- 
nand fMowing  him. 

Ariel's  Song. 

Come  unto  these  ydbw  sandsy 

And  then  take  hands : 
CourVsied  when  you  hooey  and  kies^d 

The  wUd  waves  whist\ 
Foot  itfea&y  here  and  there ; 
Andy  sweet  spritesy  the  burden  hear^. 

Harky  harkt 
Burden.  Bowgh,  wowgh.  [Dispereedly'*. 

The  watcJirdogs  bark : 
Burden.  Bowgh,  wowgh. 

*  —  and  be  quick,  TBOv'n  be8(,l  Abbnriaied  in  tbo  old  oopiee  fov  the  aaJbb 
of  the  metTB.    Malone  printed,  **  thou  weii  best." 

7  —  my  dam'e  god,  Seteboe,}  Setebos^  aeoording  to  Twrioas  antiioritieB, 
both  before  and  aince  the  tune  of  Shakespeare,  was  wonhipped  by  d^e  Pat»- 
gonians ;  but  Syoorax,  as  we  learn  from  Ariel  in  a  former  part  of  this  sceBS^ 
was  from  Aigier. 

*  The  wild  waves  wbist;]    i  e.  the  wild  waves  riUnt, 

*  And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burden  bear.]  In  the  old  copies  this  line  nms, 
^  And  sweet  sprites  bear  the  burden,"  which  the  riiyme  riiows  to  be  wrong. 

1*  Dispersedly.]  This  is  the  stage-dirsetion  of  the  folios,  meaning  that  ''the 
wateh-dcMj^s  bark  "  ia  to  be  heard  in  several  pbees  at  the  same  time :  wha*  is 
ealled  **  the  burden,"  **  bowgh  wowgh,"  is  mixed  np  with  the  song  itaelf  ia  the 
old  editions. 
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Hark^hark!   I  hear 
The  strain  of  strutting  chanticlere 
Cry^  Cock-Ordoodle'doo. 

Fer.  Where  should  this  music  be  ?  i*  th*  air,  or  th* 
earth? — 
It  sounds  no  more ; — ^and  sure,  it  waits  upon 
Some  god  o*  th*  island.     Sitting  on  a  bank, 
Weeping  again  the  king  my  father's  wreck. 
This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters, 
Allaying  both  their  fury,  and  my  passion, 
With  its  sweet  air :  thence  I  have  follow'd  it. 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather: — but  *tis  gone. — 
No,  it  begins  again. 

Aeiel  sings. 

FtjM  ftdhom  five  thy  father  lies; 

Of  his  bones  are  eoral  made; 
Those  are  pearls  thai  were  his  eyes : 

Nothing  of  him  that  di^hfade^ 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sear^ymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell: 

[^Burden:  ding-doBg. 
Hark  !  now  I  hear  Aem^ — ding^ong,  beU. 

Fer.  The  ditty  does  remember  my  drown'd  father. — 
This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 
That  the  earth  owes^ — I  hear  it  now  above  me. 

Pro.  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance 
And  say,  what  thou  seest  yond'. 

Mira.  What  is't  ?  a  spirit  ? 

Lord,  bow  it  looks  about !     Believe  me,  sir. 
It  carries  a  brave  form : — ^but  'tis  a  spirit. 

Pro.  No,  wench:  it  eats  and  sleeps,  and  hath  such 
senses 
As  we  have ;  such.    This  gallant^  which  thou  seest, 

I  Thfti  the  earth  own.]  1. 1.  owns.    See  Vol.  ii.  pp.  45. 136.  29?.  416»  &c. 
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Was  in  the  wreck ;  and  bnt  he*s  something  stain'd 
With  grief,  that's  beauty's  canker,  thou  might'st  call 

him 
A  goodlj  person.     He  hath  lost  his  fellows, 
And  strays  about  to  find  'em. 

Mira.  I  might  call  him 

A  thing  divine,  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  saw  so  noble. 

Pro.  It  goes  on,  I  see,  {Aside. 

As  my  soul  prompts  it. — Spirit,  fine  spirit!    FU  free 

thee 
Within  two  days  for  this. 

Fer.  Most  sure,  the  goddess 

On  whom  these  airs  attend ! — ^Vouchsafe,  my  prayer 
May  know  if  you  remain  upon  this  island. 
And  that  you  will  some  good  instruction  give. 
How  I  may  bear  me  here :  my  prime  request. 
Which  I  do  last  pronounce,  is,  O  you  wonder ! 
If  you  be  maid,  or  no'? 

Mira.  No  wonder,  sir ; 

But,  certainly  a  maid. 

Fer.  My  language !  heavens ! — 

I  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech. 
Were  I  but  where  'tis  spoken. 

Pro.  How!  the  best? 

What  wert  thou,  if  the  king  of  Naples  heard  thee  ? 

Fer.  A  single  thing,,  as  I  am  now,  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  speak  of  Naples.     He  does  hear  me. 
And  that  he  does  I  weep :  myself  am  Naples ; 
Who  with  mine  eyes,  ne'er  since  at  ebb,  beheld 
The  king,  my  father,  wreck'd. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  mercy ! 

*  If  yoa  be  maid,  or  no  f  ]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  three  earliest  folios, 
and  seems  unquestionably  right.  Ferdinand  has  at  first  suppoeed  Miranda  a 
goddess,  and  now  mquires  if  she  be  really  a  mortal ;  not  a  celestial  being,  but  a 
maiden.  ''Maid"  is  used  in  its  general  sense.  Miranda's  answer  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  same  sense  as  Ferdinand's  question.  In  the  fourth  folio  ^maid"  is 
altered  to  flMMlf; 
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Fer.  Yes,  &ith,  and  all  his  lords ;  the  duke  of  Milan, 
And  his  brave  son,  being  twain. 

Pro.  The  duke  of  Milan, 

And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  control  thee. 
If  now  *twere  fit  to  do't. — \Aside^  At  the  first  sight 
They  have  chang'd  eyes : — delicate  Ariel, 
I'll  set  thee  free  for  this! — \To  him^  A  word,  good  sir; 
I  fear,  you  have  done  yourself  some  wrong':  a  word. 

Mira.  Why  speaks  my  father  so  ungently?     This 
Is  the  third  man  that  e'er  I  saw ;  the  first 
That  e'er  I  sigh*d  for.     Pity  move  my  father 
To  be  inclined  my  way ! 

Fer.  O  !  if  a  virgin. 

And  your  affection  not  gone  forth,  I'll  make  you 
The  queen  of  Naples. 

Pro.  Soft,  sir :  one  word  more. — 

\Aside^  They  are  both  in  cither's  powers:  but  this 

swift  business 
I  must  uneasy  make,  lest  too  light  winning 
Make  the  prize  light. — \To  /«Vw.]  One  word  more:  I 

charge  thee. 
That  thou  attend  me.     Thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  ow'st  not ;  and  hast  put  thyself 
Upon  this  island  as  a  spy,  to  win  it 
Prom  me,  the  lord  on't. 

Fer.  No,  as  I  am  a  man. 

Mira.  There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple : 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house. 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with't. 

Pro.  Follow  me. —  {To  Feed. 

Speak  not  you  for  him ;  he's  a  traitor. — Come. 
I'll  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together ; 
Sea-water  shalt  thou  drink,  thy  food  shall  be 
The  fresh-brook  muscles,  wither'd  roots,  and  husks 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled.     Follow. 

'  I  fear  you  have  done  yourself  Bome  wrong:]    Some  wrong  to  your  cha- 
neter  by  asBerting  that  you  are  king  of  Naples. 
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Fer.  No; 

I  will  resist  such  entertsinment^  till 
Mine  enenij  has  more  power. 

\He  draws^  and  is  tharmedfrom  mamng. 

Mira.  O,  dear  fether ! 

Make  not  too  mrii  a  trad  of  him,  for 
He's  gentle,  and  not  fearfiiL 

Pro.  What!  I  say: 

My  foot  my  tutor  ?— Put  thy  sword  up,  traitor ; 
Who  mak'st  a  show,  but  dar^st  not  strike,  thy  con- 
science 
Is  so  possessed  with  guilt :  come  from  thy  ward. 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick. 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop. 

Mira.  Beseech  you,  finther ! 

Pro.  Hence !  hang  not  on  my  garments. 

MircL  Sir,  have  pity : 

ril  be  his  surety. 

Pro.  Silence !  one  word  more 

Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee.     What ! 
An  advocate  for  an  impostor  ?  hush ! 
Thou  think'st  there  are  no  more  such  shapes  as  he. 
Having  seen  but  him  and  Caliban :  foolidi  wench ! 
To  the  most  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

Mira.  My  affections 

Are  then  most  humble :  I  have  no  ambition 
To  see  a  goodlier  man. 

Pro.  Come  on;  obey:      [7V>  Ferd. 

Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again. 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

Fer.  So  they  are : 

My  spirits^  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up. 
My  father's  loss,  the  weakness  which  I  feel. 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  nor  this  man's  threats. 
To  whom  I  am  subdued,  are  but  light  to  me. 
Might  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
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Behold  this  maid :  all  corners  else  o'  th*  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of;  space  enough 
Have  I  in  such  a  prison. 

Pro.  It  works. — ^Come  on. — 

Thou  hast  done  well,  fine  Ariel ! — Follow  me. — 

{To  Feed,  and  Mir. 
Hark,  what  thou  else  shalt  do  me.  \To  Aeiel. 

Mira.  Be  of  comfort. 

My  &ther*s  of  a  better  nature,  sir. 
Than  he  appears  by  speech :  this  is  unwonted. 
Which  now  came  from  him. 

Pro.  Thou  shalt  be  as  free 

As  mountain  winds ;  but  then,  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command. 

Aru  To  the  syllable. 

Pro.  Come,  follow. — Speak  not  for  him.       \Eweimt 


ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 

Another  Part  of  the  Idmnd. 

^«fer  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonzalo,  Adrian, 
Francisco,  and  OAera. 

Gon.  Beseech  you,  sir,  be  merry:  you  hare  cause 
(So  have  we  all)  of  joy,  for  our  escape 
Is  much  beyond  our  loss.     Our  hint  of  woe^ 
Is  common :  every  day,  some  sailor's  wife, 
The  masters  of  some  merchant  ^  and  the  merchant, 

*  Our  HINT  of  woe]  Gonzalo  seems  to  cmll  it  ^hiiU  of  woe,"  in  reference  to 
its  compariitiTe  triflingness  and  ordinary  oecuirenee. 

*  The  HASTKn  of  some  merchant,]  Possibly,  **  masters,"  (as  Steevens  thought) 
has  here  been  misprinted  for  mdren ;  or  the  passage  may  refer  to  the  owners  of 
the  ship,  who  may  be  called  the  **  masters"  of  the  merchant  embarked  on  board 
it    It  ham  been  suggested  by  Malone,  that  ^merchant  **  might  be  taken  hi  the 

^ofi 
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Have  just  our  theme  of  woe ;  but  for  the  miracle^ 
I  mean  our  preservatiou,  few  in  millions 
Can  speak  like  us :  then,  wisely,  good  sir,  weigh 
Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort. 

Alan.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb.  He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge. 

Ant.  The  visitor*  will  not  give  him  o*er  so. 

Sed.  Look ;  he's  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit : 
by  and  by  it  will  strike. 

Gan.  Sir, — 

Seb.  One:— tell. 

Gan.  When  every  grief  is  ent^rtainM,  that's  oflfer'd. 
Comes  to  the  entertainer — 

Seb.  A  dollar. 

Gon.  Dolour  comes  to  him,  indeed :  you  have  spoken 
truer  than  you  purposed. 

Seb.  You  have  taken  it  wiselier  than  I  meant  you 
should. 

Gon.  Therefore,  my  lord, — 

AfU.  Fie,  what  a  spendthrift  is  he  of  his  tongue ! 

Ahn.  I  pr'ythee,  spare. 

Gan.  Well,  I  have  done.    But  yet — 

Seb.  He  will  be  talking. 

Ant.   Which  of  them,  he  or  Adrian',  for  a  good 
wager,  first  begins  to  crow? 

S^.  The  old  cock. 

Ant.  The  cockrel. 

Seb.  Done.    The  wager? 

Ant.  A  laughter. 

Seb.  A  match. 

Adr.  Though  this  island  seem  to  be  desert^ — 

Seb.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 


*  The  Tisitor]    Visitor  is  probablj  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  a 
the  distressed. 

'  Which  of  THBM,  he  or  Adrian,]  **  Them  "  seems  to  have  dropped  oat  is 
the  folio  of  lff29,  and  the  deficiency  was  not  supplied  in  the  uiiker  folioa 
Shakespeare  would  hardly  have  written  ^  Which  of  he  or  Adrian,"  &e. 
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Ant.  So,  you're  paid*. 

Adr.  Uninhabitable,  and  almost  inaccessible, — 

Seb.  Yet— 

Adr.  Yet— 

Ant.  He  could  not  miss  it. 

Adr.  It  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,  and  delicate 
temperance. 

Ant.  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench '. 

Se6.  Ay,  and  a  subtle,  as  he  most  learnedly  delivered. 

Adr.  The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  most  sweetly. 

Seb.  As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  ones. 

Ant.  Or  as  'twere  perfumed  by  a  fen. 

Cron.  Here  is  every  thing  advantageous  to  life. 

Ant.  True ;  save  means  to  live. 

Seb.  Of  that  there's  none,  or  little. 

Gan.  How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks^^!  how 
green! 

Ant.  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 

jSIsJ.  With  an  eye  of  green  in't*. 

Ant.  He  misses  not  much. 

S^.  No ;  he  doth  but  mistake  the  truth  totally. 

Gan.  But  the  rarity  of  it  is,  which  is  indeed  almost 
beyond  credit — 

Seb.  As  many  vouch'd  rarities  are. 

Gan.  That  our  garments,  being,  as  they  were, 
drenched  in  the  sea,  hold,  notvnthstanding,  their  fresh- 
ness, and  glosses ;  being  rather  new  dyed,  than  stain'd 
with  salt  water. 

'  So,  yoaVe  paid.]  i.  e.  joa  are  paid  by  haring  obtained  the  laugh.  There 
is  sorely  no  need  of  change,  yet  Steevens  altered  it  to  **  ifou*w  paid." 

'  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench.]  Adrian  uses  **  temperance  "  for  fem- 
peraiure,  and  Antonio  jokes  upon  it  by  adverting  to  the  fact  that  Temperance 
was  also  a  woman's  name.  In  puritanical  times,  as  Steevens  remarks,  it  was 
not  unusual  to  christen  female  children  by  the  names  of  any  of  the  cardinal 
virtues. 

1*  How  LUSH  and  lusty  the  grass  looks !]  ^  Lush"  isjuiey.  Johnson,  follow- 
ing Sir  T.  Hanmer,  derives  ''lush"  from  the  Fr.  UvMche;  but  Todd  denies 
that  etymology,  and  quotes  instances  to  show  that  it  means  ^icy,  wioendent. 

1  With  an  eye  of  green  in't]  An  e^  means  a  small  shade  of  colour.  As  in 
Sandys's  Travels,  lib.  L  :  " — doth  of  silver,  tissued  with  an  ey€  of  green—." 

VOL.  I.  D 
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Ant.  If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  speak,  would  it 
not  saj,  he  lies? 

Seb.  Ay,  or  very  falsely  pocket  up  his  report 

Gan.  Methinks,  our  garments  are  now  as  fresh  as 
when  we  put  them  on  first  in  Afrio,  at  the  marriage  of 
the  king's  fair  daughter  Claribel  to  the  king  of  Tunis. 

Seb.  Twas  a  sweet  marriage,  and  we  prosper  well  in 
our  return. 

Adr.  Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with  such  a 
paragon  to  their  queen. 

Gon.  Not  since  widow  Dido's  time. 

Ant.  Widow?  a  pox  o'  that !  How  came  that  widow 
in?     Widow  Dido! 

Sd.  What  if  he  had  said,  widower  .Sneas  too  ?  good 
lord,  how  you  take  it ! 

Adr.  Widow  Dido,  said  you  ?  you  make  me  study  of 
that :  she  was  of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis. 

Gon.  This  Tunis,  sir,  was  Carthage. 

Adr.  Carthage? 

Gon.  I  assure  you,  Carthage. 

Ant.  His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp. 

Seb.  He  hath  rais'd  the  wall,  and  houses  toa 

Ant.  What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy  next? 

Seb.  I  think  he  will  carry  this  island  home  in  his 
pocket,  and  give  it  his  son  for  an  apple. 

Ant.  And  sowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  sea,  bring 
forth  more  islands. 

Gon.  Ay? 

AtU.  Why,  in  good  time. 

Gon.  Sir,  we  were  talking,  that  our  garments  seem 
now  as  fresh,  as  when  we  were  at  Tunis  at  the  marriage 
of  your  daughter,  who  is  now  queen. 

Ant.  And  the  rarest  that  e'er  came  there. 

Seb.  Bate,  I  beseech  you,  widow  Dido. 

Ant.  O !  widow  Dido ;  ay,  widow  Dido. 

Cfon.  Is  not,  sir,  my  doublet  as  fresh  as  the  first  day 
I  wore  it?  I  mean,  in  a  sort. 
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Ant.  That  sort  was  well  fish'd  for. 

Gon.  When  I  vore  it  at  your  daughter's  marriage? 

Alon.  You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears,  against 
The  stomach  of  my  sense.     Would  I  had  never 
Married  my  daughter  there !  for,  coming  thence, 
My  son  is  lost ;  and,  in  my  rate,  she  too^ 
Who  is  so  for  from  Italy  remoy'd* 
I  ne'er  again  shall  see  her.     O  thou,  mine  heir 
Of  Naples  and  of  Milan !  what  strange  fish 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee  ? 

Fran.  Sir,  he  may  live. 

I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him. 
And  ride  upon  their  backs :  he  trod  the  water, 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him :  his  bold  head 
*BoYe  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 
Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke 
To  the  shore,  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  basis  bow'd, 
As  stooping  to  relieve  him.    I  not  doubt. 
He  came  alive  to  land. 

Ahn.  No,  no;  he's  gone. 

Seb.  Sir,  you  may  thank  yourself  for  this  great  loss 
That  would  not  bless  our  Europe  with  your  daughter. 
But  rather  lose  her  to  an  African ; 
Where  she,  at  least,  is  banish'd  from  your  eye, 
Who  hath  cause  to  wet  the  grief  on't. 

Alon.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb.  You  were  kneel'd  to,  and  importun'd  otherwise 
By  all  of  us ;  and  the  fair  soul  herself 
Weigh'd,  between  lothness  and  obedience,  at 
Which  end  o'  the  beam  she'd  bow^     We  have  lost 

your  son, 
I  fear,  for  ever :  Milan  and  Naples  have 

*  Which  end  of  the  beam  shb'd  bow.]  <<  Weigh'd/'  in  the  preceding  line, 
means  that  she  oonsidered  or  deliberated  to  which  end  of  the  beam  she  would 
incline,  whether  toward  lothneas  or  obedience.  In  the  old  copies  tko^ld  la 
printed  for  "  she'd,"  or  aftd  tDoul4»  an  easy  mistahe  by  the  compositor :  it  was, 
periiaps,  as  Blalone  suggests,  written  tk*<mld  in  the  original  MS. 

d2 
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More  widows  in  them,  of  this  business*  making. 
Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them :  the  fault's 
Your  own. 

Ahn.  So  is  the  dearest  of  the  loss. 

Gon.  My  lord  Sebastian, 

The  truth  jou  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness, 
And  time  to  speak  it  in :  you  rub  the  sore, 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

Seb.  Very  well. 

Ant.  And  most  chirurgeonly. 

Gon.  It  is  foul  weather  in  us  all,  good  sir. 
When  you  are  cloudy. 

Seb.  Foul  weather? 

Ant.  Very  foul. 

Gon.  Had  I  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord, — 

Ant.  He'd  sow  't  with  nettle-seed. 

Seb.  Or  docks,  or  mallows. 

Gon.  And  were  the  king  on't,  what  would  I  do  ? 

^1^.  'Scape  being  drunk,  for  want  of  wine. 

Gon.  T  the  conmionwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things,  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate' ; 
Letters  should  not  be  known ;  riches,  poverty. 
And  use  of  serrice,  none ;  contract,  succession. 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none ; 
No  use  of  metal,  com,  or  wine,  or  oil : 

*  Would  I  admit ;  no  if ams  of  maoistrati,  &e.]  Our  Author  (eays  Malone) 
has  here  closely  followed  a  passage  in  Montaigne's  Easayes,  translated  bj  John 
Fiorio,  fol.  1603:  *<  It  is  a  nation,  would  I  answere  Plato,  that  hath  no  iamde  tf 
tre^Ux,  no  HowUd^e  of  UUen,  no  intelligence  of  numbers,  no  name  of  mag^MraU, 
nor  of  politike  wperiorUie ;  no  ute  ofterrioey  ofrieket,  or  of  povertif ;  no  eontracU^ 
no  mtcoemont,  no  ditidenceB,  no  oocupatUmf  Imi  idle ;  no  respect  of  kinred,  but 
common  ;  no  apparell,  but  naturall ;  no  manuring  of  lands  ;  no  nue  ofwne^  eorne, 
or  mettle.  The  very  words  that  import  lying,  falshood,  treason^  dissimulatioii, 
oovetouanes,  envie,  detraction  and  pardon,  were  nerer  heard  amongst  them."— 
Book  I.  ch.  XXX.  p.  102.  Gapell  was  the  first  to  advert  to  this  resemblance,  and 
Malone  objects  to  him  that  he  supposed  Shakespeare  to  have  nf erred  to  the 
French  original :  true  it  is,  that  there  was  an  English  translation,  which  Bfalone 
quotes,  but  with  remarkable  incorrectness,  for,  besides  omittii^  some  words, 
and  substituting  others,  in  six  lines  he  makes  more  than  twice  as  many  yaria- 
iions.    See  the  ^'  Introduction/'  p.  6,  note  4. 
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No  occupation,  all  men  idle,  all ; 

And  women  too,  but  innocent  and  pure ; 

No  sovereignty : — 

Seb.  Yet  he  would  be  king  on't. 

AnL  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  forgets 
the  beginning. 

Cfon.  All  things  in  common  nature  should  produce. 
Without  sweat  or  endeavour:  treason,  felony. 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine, 
Would  I  not  have ;  but  nature  should  bring  forth. 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  foizon^  all  abundance, 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 

Seb.  No  marrying  'mong  his  subjects? 

Ant.  None,  man ;  all  idle ;  whores,  and  knaves. 

Chm.  I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  sir. 
To  excel  the  golden  age^ 

Seb.  'Save  his  majesty ! 

Ant.  Long  live  Gonzalo ! 

Gan.  And,  do  you  mark  me,  sir? — 

Alon.  Pr'ythee,  no  more:  thou  dost  talk  nothing  to  me. 

Gan.  I  do  well  believe  your  highness ;  and  did  it  to 
minister  occasion  to  these  gentlemen,  who  are  of  such 
sensible  and  nimble  lungs,  that  they  always  use  to 
laugh  at  nothing. 

Ant.  Twas  you  we  laugh'd  at. 

Gon.  Who,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am  no- 
thing to  you:  so  you  may  continue,  and  laugh  at 
nothing  still. 

Ant.  What  a  blow  was  there  given ! 

Seb.  An  it  had  not  fallen  flat-long. 

Gan.  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle:  you  would 

*  —  all  FoizoK  J  i  e,  plenty.  See  also  Vol.  iL  p.  21 ;  Vol.  vii.  p.  165 ;  and 
Vol.  TiiL  pp.  61.  AOO. 

*  To  excel  the  golden  age.]  So  Montaigne,  jost  before  the  passage  already 
qaoted  in  note  3 :  ^  Me  seemeth  that  what  in  tiiuse  [newly  discovered]  nations 
wee  see  by  experience,  doth  not  onlie  bxcbkdb  all  tkt  pietrnfti  id^ertwitk  Uceniiom 
ffome  katk  prowdiff  embeUi$ktd  the  ooldbh  aov,  and  al  hir  quaint  invoitions  to 
fkine  a  happy  oondition  of  man,  bat  also  the  conception  and  desire  of  philoso- 
phie."    Malone  eited  this  passage  with  greater  aocnncy. 
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lift  the  moon  out  of  her  sphere,  if  she  would  continiie 
in  it  five  weeks  without  changing. 

Enter  Ariel  inmiilej playing  solemn  music*. 

Seb.  We  would  so,  and  then  go  a  bat-fowling. 

Ant.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  angry. 

Gon.  No,  I  warrant  you;  I  will  not  advefnture  my 
discretion  so  weakly.  Will  you  laugh  me  aeleefs  foi*  I 
am  very  heavy  ? 

Ant  Go  sleep,  and  hear  us. 

\_All  sleep  hd  Alon.  Seb.  and  Ant. 

Alon.  What !  all  so  soon  asleep  ?  I  wish  mine  eyes 
Would,  with  themselves,  shut  up  my  thoughts :  I  find. 
They  are  inclined  to  do  so. 

SA.  Please  you,  sir. 

Do  not  omit  the  heavy  oflfer  of  it : 
It  seldom  visits  sorrow ;  when  it  doth. 
It  is  a  comforter. 

Ant.  We  two,  my  lord, 

Will  guard  your  person  while  you  take  your  rest^ 
And  watch  your  safety. 

Ahm.  Thank  you.     Wondrous  heavy. — 

[Alonso  deeps.    Eait  Abiel. 

Sd^.  What  a  strange  drowsiness  possesses  them ! 

Ant.  It  is  the  quality  o'  the  climate. 

Seb.  Why 

Doth  it  not,  then,  our  eye4ids  sink  ?     I  find  not 
Myself  disposed  to  sleep. 

Ant.  Nor  I :  my  epirits  are  nimble. 

They  fell  together  all,  as  by  consent ; 
They  dropp'd,  as  by  a  thunder-stroka     What  might, 
Worthy  Sebastian  ? — O !  what  might  ? — No  more : — 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  see  it  in  thy  face, 

*  Enter  Ariel,  invirible,  playing  flolenm  imuic.]  **  Inrlsible  "  is  not  in  the 
ancient  stage-direetion,  but  in  obedienee  to  Prospero^  direetion  the  spirit  wm 
not  to  be  seen.  Steerens  says  that  Ariel  was  not  to  be  the  performer  of  the 
*<  solemn  nrasie."  How  does  this  i4>peart  The  siage-dirsetton  distinctly  sosertn 
the  oontraiy. 
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What  thou  should'st  be.    Th'  occasion  speaks  thee,  and 
My  strong  imagination  sees  a  crown 
Dropping  upon  thj  head. 

Seb.  What !  art  thou  waking? 

Ant.  Do  jou  not  hear  me  speak? 

SA.  I  do ;  and,  surelj. 

It  is  a  sleepy  language,  and  thou  speak'st 
Out  of  thy  sleep.     What  is  it  thou  didst  say? 
This  is  a  strange  repose,  to  be  asleep 
With  eyes  wide  open ;  standing,  speaking,  moving, 
And  yet  so  &st  asleep. 

Ant  Noble  Sebastian, 

Thou  let'st  thy  fortune  sleep— die  rather ;  wink'st 
Whiles  thou  art  waking. 

Seb.  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly : 

There's  meaning  in  thy  snores. 

Ant.  I  am  more  serious  than  my  custom :  you 
Must  be  so  too,  if  heed  me ;  which  to  do. 
Trebles  thee  o'er'. 

Sdp.  Well ;  I  am  standing  water. 

Ant.  ril  teach  you  how  to  flow. 

Sd>.  Do  so :  to  ebb 

Hereditary  sloth  instructs  me. 

Ant.  O! 

If  you  but  knew,  how  you  the  purpose  cherish. 
Whiles  thus  you  mock  it !  how,  in  stripping  it, 
You  more  invest  it !     Ebbing  men,  indeed. 
Most  often  do  so  near  the  bottom  run 
By  their  own  fear,  or  sloth. 

Sd>.  Pr'ythee,  say  on. 

The  setting  of  thine  eye,  and  cheek,  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee ;  and  a  birth,  indeed. 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  peld. 

Ant.  Thus,  sir. 

Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,  this 
(Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory, 

'  Trebles  thee  o'er.]    t.  f.  Bfakes  thee  three  times  what  thou  now  art. 
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When  he  is  earth'd)  hath  here  almost  persoaded 
(For  he's  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  only 
Professes  to  persuade)  the  king,  his  son's  alive, 
Tis  as  impossible  that  he's  undrown'd. 
As  he  that  sleeps  here,  swims. 

SeL  I  have  no  hope 

That  he's  undrown'd. 

AfU.  O !  out  of  that  no  hope. 

What  great  hope  have  70U !  no  hope,  that  way,  is 
Another  way  so  high  a  hope,  that  even 
Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond. 
But  doubts  discovery  there.     Will  you  grant,  with  me. 
That  Ferdinand  is  drown'd? 

Seb.  He's  gone. 

Ant.  Then,  tell  me. 

Who's  the  next  heir  of  Naples? 

Sd^.  Claribel. 

Ant.  She  that  is  queen  of  Tunis;  she  that  dwells 
Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life ;  she  that  from  Naples 
Can  have  no  note,  unless  the  sun  were  post, 
(The  man  i'  the  moon's  too  slow)  till  new-bom  chins 
Be  rough  and  razorable ;  she,  from  whom' 
We  all  were  sesrswallow'd,  though  some  cast  again ; 
And  by  that  destiny  to  perform  an  act, 
Whereof  what's  past  is  prologue,  what  to  come, 
In  yours  and  my  discharge. 

Seb.  What  stuff  is  this ! — ^How  say  you  ? 

Tis  true,  my  brother's  daughter's  queen  of  Tunis ; 
So  is  she  heir  of  Naples ;  'twixt  which  regions 
There  is  some  space. 

Ant.  A  space  whose  every  cubit 

Seems  to  cry  out,  **  How  shall  that  Claribel 
Measure  us  back  to  Naples?" — Keep  in  Tunis, 
And  let  Sebastian  wake ! — Say,  this  were  death 

'  —  she,  from  wliom]  The  folioa  all  emmeoiuly  read,  ^ahe  dUtf  fr^m 
whom/'  but  the  meMare  and  the  aenae  detect  the  mieprint,  which  Bowe  fint 
pointed  out. 
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That  now  hath  seizM  them ;  why,  thej  were  no  worse 
Than  now  they  are.    There  be,  that  can  rule  Naples 
As  well  as  he  that  sleeps ;  lords  that  can  prate 
As  amply,  and  unnecessarily. 
As  this  Gonzalo ;  I  myself  could  make 
A  chough  of  as  deep  chat.     O,  that  you  bore 
The  mind  that  I  do !  what  a  sleep  were  this 
For  your  advancement !     Do  you  understand  me  ? 
Seb.  Methinks,  I  do. 

Ant.  And  how  does  your  content 

Tender  your  own  good  fortune  ? 

Seb.  I  remember. 

You  did  supplant  your  brother  Prospero. 

Ant.  True: 

And  look  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me ; 
Much  feater  than  before.     My  brother's  serrants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  men. 
Sd>.  But,  for  your  conscience— 
Ant.  Ay,  sir;  where  lies  that?  if  it  were  a  kybe, 
Twould  put  me  to  my  slipper ;  but  I  feel  not 
This  deity  in  my  bosom :  twenty  consciences, 
That  stand  'twixt  me  and  Milan,  candied  be  they. 
And  melt,  ere  they  molest !     Here  lies  your  brother. 
No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon, 
If  he  were  that  which  now  he's  like,  that's  dead. 
Whom  I,  with  this  obedient  steel,  three  inches  of  it. 
Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever ;  whiles  you,  doing  thus, 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  aye  might  put 
This  ancient  morsel,  this  sir  Prudence,  who 
Should  not  upbraid  our  course :  for  all  the  rest. 
They'll  take  suggestion  as  a  cat  laps  milk ; 
They'll  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that 
We  say  befits  the  hour. 

Sd>.  Thy  case,  dear  friend, 

Shall  be  my  precedent :  as  thou  got'st  Milan, 
I'll  come  by  Naples.     Draw  thy  sword :  one  stroke 
Shall  free  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  pay'st, 
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And  I  the  king  shall  love  thee. 

Ant.  Draw  together 

And  when  I  rear  mj  hand,  do  you  the  like^ 
To  fall  it  on  Gonzalo. 

Sdf.  O !  but  one  word. 

{Tk^  converse  apart. 

Music.    He-enter  Ariel»  invisible^ 

Art.  Mj  master  through  his  art  foresees  the  danger 
That  you«  his  friend,  are  in ;  and  sends  me  forth 
(For  else  his  project  dies)  to  keep  them  living. 

l^Sinffs  in  Gonzalo's  ear. 

While  you  here  do  snoring  lie, 
OpenrCjfd  conspiracy 

His  time  doth  take. 
Jf  of  life  you  keep  a  care^ 
Shake  off  slumber,  and  beware : 

Awake!  Awake! 

Ant.  Then,  let  us  both  be  sudden. 

Cron.  Now,  good  angels,  preserve  the  king ! 

[^They  wake. 

Alon.  Why,  how  now,  ho!  awake!     Why  are  you 
drawn? 
Wherefore  this  ghastly  looking? 

Gofi.  What's  the  matter? 

Seb.  Whiles  we  stood  here  securing  your  repose^ 
Even  now,  we  heard  a  hollow  burst  of  bellowing 
Like  bulls,  or  rather  lions :  did  it  not  wake  you  ? 
It  struck  mine  ear  most  terribly. 

Ahn.  I  heard  nothing. 

Ant.  O !  'twas  a  din  to  fright  a  monster^s  ear. 
To  make  an  earthquake :  sure,  it  was  the  roar 
Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions. 

Alon.  Heard  you  this,  Gonzalo  ? 

•  —  iiiTiaib]e.j    «  With  HuaAt  uid  mag"  hOnM  ^tBgb^dxntHiKL 
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Gen.  Upon  mine  honour,  sir,  I  heard  a  humming, 
And  that  a  strange  one  too,  which  did  awake  me. 
I  shak'd  you,  sir,  and  cryM ;  as  mine  eyes  openM, 
I  saw  their  weapons  drawn. — There  was  a  noise. 
That's  verily'":  'tis  best  we  stand  upon  our  guard, 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place.     Let's  draw  our  weapons. 

Alon.  Lead  off  this  ground,  and  let's  make  further 
search 
For  my  poor  son. 

Gon.  Heavens  keep  him  from  these  beasts. 
For  he  is,  sure,  i'  the  island. 

AUm.  Lead  away.         \EjffeUnt. 

Art.  Prospero,  my  lord,  shall   know   what  I  have 
done: 
So,  king,  go  safely  on  to  seek  thy  son.  ^E^t. 


SCENE  IL 

Another  part  of  the  Island. 
JSnter  Caliban,  with  a  burden  of  wood. 

A  noise  of  thunder  heard. 

Cat.  All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fell,  and  make  him 
By  inch-meal  a  disease !     His  spirits  hear  me, 
And  yet  I  needs  must  curse ;  but  they'll  nor  pinch. 
Fright  me  with  urchin  shows,  pitch  me  i'  tiie  mire. 
Nor  lead  me,  like  a  fire-brand,  in  the  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unless  he  bid  'em ;  but 
For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me : 
Sometime  like  apes,  that  moe^  and  chatter  at  me, 

'*  That's  VEBILT :]  Modern  edHan,  all  withont  neeesBity,  and  some  wiilioui 
>>otiee,  chaDge  "  yeriiy  "  of  all  the  old  copies  into  vm(jr. 

^  Sometime  like  apes^  that  mob—]  So  spelt  in  the  folio,  108S,  bat  the  most 
^i"ud  orthogn^hjr  was  mom:  mop  and  mow  usoaUy  oecur  in  eoonection,  aa  in 
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And  after,  bite  me ;  then  like  hedge*hog8»  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fidl :  sometime  am  I 
All  wound  with  adders,  who  with  cloven  tongues 
Do  hiss  me  into  madness. — Lo,  now !  lo ! 

Enter  Trinculo. 

Here  comes  a  spirit  of  his,  and  to  torment  me 
For  bringing  wood  in  slowly :  Til  fall  flat ; 
Perchance,  he  will  not  mind  me. 

Trin.  Here's  neither  bush  nor  shrub  to  bear  off  any 
weather  at  all,  and  another  storm  brewing;  I  hear  it 
sing  r  the  wind:  yond'  same  black  cloud,  yond'  huge 
one,  looks  like  a  foul  bombard'  that  would  shed  his 
liquor.  If  it  should  thunder,  as  it  did  before,  I  know 
not  where  to  hide  my  head :  yond'  same  cloud  cannot 
choose  but  fall  by  pailfuls. — What  have  we  here?  a 
man  or  a  fish?  Dead  or  alive?  A  fish:  he  smells 
like  a  fish ;  a  very  ancient  and  fish-like  smell ;  a  kind 
of,  not  of  the  newest,  Poor-John.  A  strange  fish! 
Were  I  in  England  now,  (as  once  I  was)  and  had  bat 
this  fish  painted,  not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would 
give  a  piece  of  silver :  there  would  this  monster  make 
a  man :  any  strange  beast  there  makes  a  man.  When 
they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they 
will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian.  Legg'd  like  a 
man !  and  his  fins  like  arms !  Warm,  o'  my  troth !  I 
do  now  let  loose  my  opinion,  hold  it  no  longer ;  this  is 
no  fish,  but  an  islander,  that  hath  lately  suffered  by  a 
thunder-bolt.    IThunderJ]     Alas!    the  storm  is  come 


Naah's  <*  Pierce  PennneM,"  1509  (not  IMS,  as  Mmkme  quotes  it),  « nobody  it 
liome  but  an  ape,  that  sate  in  the  porch  and  made  mop$  and  wton  at  him."  In 
a  subsequent  stagenlirection  (A.  iit  sc  3.)  in  this  play,  we  have  **  mocks  and 
mows,'*  and  in  A.  It.  sc  I,  '^  mop  and  mow." 

>  —  like  a  foul  bombard — ]  A  bombard  was  the  name  of  a  laifpe  ▼evel 
for  containing  drink,  as  well  as  a  piece  of  artillery.  It  is  used  in  this  senn 
in  VoL  iv.  p.  886  ;  VoL  t.  p.  006,  &e. 
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again:  my  best  waj  is  to  creep  under  his  gaberdine; 
there  is  no  other  shelter  hereabout :  misery  acquaints  a 
man  with  strange  bedfellows.  I  will  here  shroud,  till 
the  dregs  of  the  storm  be  past. 

Enter  Stephano,  singing ;  a  bottle  in  his  hand. 

Ste.  I  shall  no  more  to  sea^  to  sea. 

Here  shall  I  die  ashore. — 

This  is  a  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  man's  funeral. 
Well,  here's  my  comfort.  [Drinks. 

The  master^  the  swabber^  the  boatswain^  and  /, 

The  gunnery  and  his  mate^ 
Lonfd  MaUj  Meg^  and  Marian^  and  Margery^ 

Bid  none  of  us  card  for  Kate ; 

For  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang^ 

Would  cry  to  a  sailor^  Go,  hang : 
She  lov'd  not  the  savour  of  tar^  nor  of  pitchy 
Yet  a  tailor  might  scratch  her  where-^er  she  did  itch ; 

Then,  to  seoj  boys^  and  let  her  go  hang. 

This  is  a  scurvy  tune  too ;  but  here's  my  comfort. 

{Drinks. 

Cal.  Do  not  torment  me :  O ! 

Ste.  What's  the  matter?  Have  we  devils  here? 
Do  you  put  tricks  upon  us  with  savages,  and  men  of 
Inde  ?  Ha !  I  have  not  'scap'd  drowning,  to  be  afeard 
now  of  your  four  legs ;  for  it  hath  been  said,  as  proper 
a  man  as  ever  went  on  four  legs  cannot  make  him  give 
ground,  and  it  shall  be  said  so  again,  while  Stephano 
breathes  at  nostrils. 

Cal.  The  spirit  torments  me :  O ! 

Ste.  This  is  some  monster  of  the  isle,  with  four  legs, 
who  hath  got,  as  I  take  it,  an  ague.  Where  the  devil 
should  he  learn  our  language  ?  I  will  give  him  some 
relief,  if  it  be  but  for  that :  if  I  can  recover  him,  and 
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keep  him  tame,  and  get  to  Naples  with  him,  he's 
a  present  for  any  emperor  that  ev^  trod  on  neat's- 
teather. 

Col.  Do  not  torment  me,  pr'ythee:  TU  bring  my 
wood  home  faster. 

Sie.  He's  in  his  fit  now,  and  does  not  talk  after  the 
wisest.  He  shall  taste  of  my  bottle :  if  he  have  never 
drunk  wine  afore,  it  will  go  near  to  remove  his  fit  If 
I  can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame,  I  will  not  take 
too  much  for  him :  he  shall  pay  for  him  that  hath  him, 
and  that  soundly. 

Cal.  Thou  dost  me  yet  but  little  hurt;  thou  wilt 
anon,  I  know  it  by  thy  trembling :  now  Prosper  works 
upon  thee. 

Ste.  Come  on  your  ways :  open  your  mouth ;  here  is 
that  which  will  give  language  to  you,  cat.  Open  your 
mouth:  this  will  shake  your  shaking,  I  can  tell  you, 
and  that  soundly:  you  cannot  tell  who's  your  friend; 
open  your  chaps  again. 

Trin.  I  should  know  that  voice.  It  should  be — 
but  he  is  drowned,  and  these  are  devils.  O !  defend 
me! — 

Ste.  Four  legs,  and  two  voices!  a  most  delicate 
monster.  His  forward  voice,  now,  is  to  speak  well  of 
his  friend ;  his  backward  voice  is  to  utter  fo:ul  speeches, 
and  to  detract.  If  all  the  wine  in  my  bottle  will  re- 
cover him,  I  will  help  his  ague.  Come, — ^Amen !  I 
vnll  pour  some  in  thy  other  mouth. 

Trin.  Stephano! 

Ste.  Doth  thy  other  mouth  call  me?  Mercy! 
mercy !  This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster :  I  will  leave 
him ;  I  have  no  long  spoon. 

Trin.  Stephano ! — ^if  thou  beest  Stephano,  touch  me, 
and  speak  to  me,  for  I  am  Trinculo : — be  not  afeard, — 
thy  good  friend  Trinculo. 

Ste.  If  thou  beest  Trinculo,  come  forth.  TU  pull 
thee  by  the  lessor  legs :  if  any  be  TripQulo'lB  legs,  these 
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are  they.  Thou  art  very  Trinculo,  indeed !  How  oam'st 
thou  to  be  the  siege  of  this  moon-calf'?  Can  he  yent 
Trinculos  ? 

Trin.  I  took  him  to  be  killed  with  a  thunder-stroke. 
— ^But  art  thou  not  drowned,  Stephano  ?  I  hope  now, 
thou  art  not  drowned.  Is  the  storm  overblown?  I 
hid  me  under  the  dead  moon-calf  s  gaberdine  for  fear 
of  the  storm.  And  art  thou  living,  Stephano?  O 
Stephano !  two  Neapolitans  'scap'd  ? 

Ste.  Pr'ythee,  do  not  turn  me  about :  my  ston^ach  is 
not  constant. 

Col.  These  be  fine  things,  an  if  they  be  not  sprites. 
That's  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celestial  liquor : 
I  will  kneel  to  him. 

Ste.  How  didst  thou  'scape?  How  cam*st  thou 
hither?  swear  by  this  bottle,  how  thou  cam*st  hither. 
I  escaped  upon  a  butt  of  sack,  which  th^  sailors 
heaved  over-board,  by  this  bottle!  which  I  made  of 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  with  mine  own  hands,  since  I  was 
cast  arshore. 

Cal.  I'll  swear,  upon  that  bottle,  to  be  thy  true 
subject,  fbr  the  liquor  is  not  earthly. 

Ste.  Here :  swear,  then,  how  thou  escfip'dst. 

Trin.  Swam  arshore,  man,  like  a  duck.  I  can  swim 
like  a  duck.  Til  be  sworn. 

Ste.  Here,  kiss  the  book.  Though  thou  canst  swim 
like  a  duck,  thou  art  made  like  a  goose. 

Trin.  O  Stephano !  hast  any  more  of  this  ? 

Ste.  The  whole  butt,  man :  my  cellar  is  in  a  rook  by 
the  searside,  where  my  wine  is  hid.  How  now,  moon- 
calf !  how  does  thine  ague  ? 

Cal.  Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven? 

Ste.  Out  o'  the  moon,  I  do  assure  th^ :  I  wa9  the 
man  in  the  moon,  when  time  was. 


*  —  the  8IBOB  of  this  moon-ohlf  f]    "  Siege  **  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  §eai 
an  Vol  ii.  p.  74 ;  and  VoL  tiL  p.  aifi. 
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Col.  I  have  seen  thee  in  her»  and  I  do  adore  thee : 
my  mistress  showed  me  thee,  and  thy  dog,  and  thj 
bush. 

Sle.  Come,  swear  to  that ;  kiss  the  book :  I  will  for- 
nish  it  anon  with  new  contents :  swear. 

Trin.  By  this  good  light,  this  is  a  very  shallow  mon- 
ster : — ^I  afeard  of  him  ? — a  very  weak  monster. — ^The 
man  i'  the  moon ! — a  most  poor  credulous  monster. — 
Well  drawn,  monster,  in  good  sooth. 

CW.  I'll  show  thee  every  fertile  inch  o*  the  island ; 
and  I  will  kiss  thy  foot.     I  pr'ythee,  be  my  god. 

Trin.  By  this  light,  a  most  perfidious  and  drunken 
monster :  when  his  god's  asleep,  he'll  rob  his  bottle. 

Cal.  m  kiss  thy  foot :  I'll  swear  myself  thy  subject 

Sle.  Come  on,  then ;  down,  and  swear. 

Trin.  I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  this  puppy- 
headed  monster.  A  most  scurvy  monster:  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  beat  him, — 

Ste.  Come,  kiss. 

Trin.  — But  that  the  poor  monster's  in  drink.  An 
abominable  monster ! 

Cd.  I'll  show  thee  the  best  springs ;  FU  pluck  thee 
berries ; 
ril  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  serve ! 
I'll  bear  him  no  more  sticks,  but  follow  thee. 
Thou  wondrous  man. 

Trin.  A  most  ridiculous  monster,  to  make  a  wonder 
of  a  poor  drunkard  ! 

Col.  I  pr'ythee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow; 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts ; 
Show  thee  a  jay's  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmozet :  I'll  bring  thee 
To  clustering  filberds,  and  sometimes  I'll  get  thee 
Young  scamels^  from  the  rock :  Wilt  thou  go  with  me? 

*  Young  SCAMELS— ]     It  hM  been  doubted  whether  by  ^flcamek"  (as  the 
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Ste,  I  pr'ythee  now,  lead  the  way,  without  any  more 
taUcing. — Tiinculo,  the  king  and  all  our  company  else 
being  drowned,  we  will  inherit  here. — ^Here ;  bear  my 
bottle. — ^Fellow  Trinculo,  we*ll  fill  him  by  and  by 
again. 

CaL  FareweO^  master;  farewell^  farewell \ 

[Sings  drunkenly. 

Trin.  A  howling  monster ;  a  drunken  monster. 

Cal.  No  more  dams  PU  make  for  fish ; 
Nor  fetch  in  firing 
At  requiring^ 
Nor  scrape  trenchering^  nor  wash  dish ; 
^Ban  ^Ban,  Ca — Caliian^ 
Has  a  new  master — Get  a  new  man  \ 

Freedom,  hey-day!   hey-day,  freedom!  jfreedom!  hey- 
day, freedom ! 
Ste.  O  brave  monster !  lead  the  way.  lE^eunt. 

^rord  n  printed  in  all  the  original  editions)  Shakespeare  intended  a  fish  or  a  hird* 
Knwm  mumJki.U  (as  Mr.  Thorns  obeenres  to  me)  in  German,  means  a  scallop, 
and  henoe  he  supposes  '^scamel"  may  possibly  have  been  derived :  Holt  also 
states,  though  the  aasertion  may  require  to  be  confirmed,  that  in  some  parts  of 
Eogland  limpets  are  called  Beams.  On  the  other  hand,  Theobald  altered  «  sea- 
mels"  to  ma-meUMf  and  that  reading  Malone  followed,  on  the  ground  (whioh  is 
by  no  means  clear)  that  a  sea-mell  is  a  species  of  gull,  which  builds  its  nest  in 
the  rock.    Under  these  difficulties  we  adhere  to  the  old  orthogn^hy. 

*  Farewell,  master  ;  farewell,  farewell.]  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Caliban 
is  to  sing  these  words,  and  in  the  old  copies  they  are  not  printed  in  italic  type 
like  his  song,  although  we  have  the  stage-direction,  **  Caliban  sings  drunkenly," 
just  above  them.    Neither  is  the  line  in  the  same  measure  as  his  song. 

'  Get  a  new  man.]  We  must  suppose  that  this  was  meant  by  QUiban  for 
P^ospero,  and  that  he  turned  towards  the  enchanter's  ceH. 


VOL.  I. 
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ACT  m.    SCENE  I. 

Before  Pbospero's  Cell. 

Enter  Ferdinand,  bearing  a  log. 

Fer.  There  be  some  sports  are  painful,  and   their 
labour 
Delight  in  them  sets  off:  some  kinds  of  baseness 
Are  nobly  undergone ;  and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends.     This  my  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me,  as  odious ;  but 
The  mistress  which  I  serve  quickens  what*s  dead. 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures :  O !  she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  father's  crabbed ; 
And  he's  composed  of  harshness.     I  must  remove 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up, 
Upon  a  sore  injunction :  my  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work ;  and  says,  such  baseness 
Had  never  like  executor.    I  forget : 
But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours; 
Most  busyi  least  when  I  do  it'. 

Enter  Mibanda  ;  and  Pbospebo  at  a  distance. 

Mira.  Alas !  now,  pray  you, 

Work  not  so  hard :  I  would,  ihe  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  those  logs  that  you  are  enjoin'd  to  pile. 


'  Most  busy,  LEAST  when  I  do  it.]  The  meaning  of  this  passage  seems  to 
haye  been  misondentood  by  all  the  oonrnMatatoTS.  Ferdinand  says  that  the 
thoughts  of  Miranda  so  refresh  his  labours,  that  when  he  is  most  busy  he 
seems  to  feel  his  toil  UatL  It  is  printed  in  the  folio,  1623,  <*  Most  busy  Ud 
when  I  do  it,"  a  trifling  error  of  the  press,  ooirected  in  the  folio,  1S32,  although 
Theobald  tells  ns  that  both  the  oldest  editions  read  Uttt.  Not  catching  the 
poet's  meaning,  he  printed  **  Most  busy-Z^w  when  I  do  it,"  and  his  supposed 
emendation  has  ever  sinoe  been  taken  as  the  text :  eren  Gapell  adc^led  it  I 
am  happy  to  haye  Mr.  Amyot*s  ooncurrGiioe  in  this  restoration. 
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Pray,  set  it  down,  and  rest  you :  when  this  burns, 
Twill  weep  for  having  wearied  you.     My  father 
Is  hard  at  study ;  pray  now  rest  yourself: 
He's  safe  for  these  three  hours. 

Fer,  O,  most  dear  mistress ! 

The  sun  will  set,  before  I  shall  discharge 
What  I  must  strive  to  do. 

Mira.  If  you'll  sit  down, 

ni  bear  your  logs  the  while.     Pray,  give  me  that : 
I'll  carry  it  to  the  pile. 

Fer.  No,  precious  creature : 

I  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back. 
Than  you  should  such  dishonour  undergo. 
While  I  sit  lazy  by. 

Mir€u  It  would  become  me 

As  well  as  it  does  you ;  and  I  should  do  it 
With  much  more  ease,  for  my  good  vrill  is  to  it. 
And  yours  it  is  against. 

Pro.  Poor  woim  !  thou  art  infected ; 

This  visitation  shows  it 

Mirti.  You  look  wearily. 

Fer.  No,  noble  mistress ;  'tis  fresh  morning  with  me, 
When  you  are  by  at  night.     I  do  beseech  you, 
Chiefly  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers. 
What  is  your  ncme? 

Mira.  Miranda. — ^O  my  father ! 

I  have  broke  your  best  to  say  so. 

Fer.  Admir'd  Miranda! 

Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration ;  worth 
What's  dearest  to  the  world !    Full  many  a  lady 
I  have  ey'd  with  best  regard ;  and  many  a  time 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear :  for  several  virtues 
Have  I  lik'd  several  women ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  vrith  the  noblest  grace  she  ow'd. 
And  put  it  to  the  foil :  but  you,  O  you ! 

e2 
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So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best. 

Mira.  I  do  not  know 

One  of  my  sex ;  no  woman's  £eu^  remember. 
Save,  from  my  glass,  mine  own ;  nor  have  I  seen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend. 
And  my  dear  father:  how  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  skill-less  of;  but,  by  my  modesty, 
(The  jewel  in  my  dower)  I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you ; 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape. 
Besides  yourself,  to  like  of.     But  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget. 

Fer.  I  am,  in  my  condition, 

A  prince,  Miranda;  I  do  think,  a  king; 
(I  would,  not  so  !)  and  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  slavery,  than  to  suffer 
The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth. — ^Hear  my  soul  speak : 
The  very  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  service ;  there  resides. 
To  make  me  slave  to  it ;  and  for  your  sake. 
Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 

Mira.  Do  you  love  me  ? 

Fer.  O  heaven !  O  earth !  bear  witness  to  this  sound, 
And  crown  what  I  profess  with  kind  events 
If  I  speak  true ;  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  best  is  boded  me  to  mischief!   I, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else  T  the  world. 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you. 

Mira.  I  am  a  fool. 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of. 

Pro.  Fair  encounter 

Of  two  most  rare  affections !     Heavens  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  them ! 

Fer.  Wherefore  weep  yon? 

Mira.  At  mine  unworthiness^  that  dare  not  offer 
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What  I  desire  to  give ;  and  much  less  take, 

What  I  shall  die  to  want.     But  this  is  trifling; 

And  all  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  itself. 

The  bigger  bulk  it  shows.     Hence,  bashful  cunning ! 

And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence ! 

I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me ; 

If  not»  m  die  your  maid :  to  be  your  fellow 

You  may  deny  me ;  but  I'll  be  your  servant, 

Whether  you  will  or  no. 

Fer.  My  mistress,  dearest, 

And  I  thus  humble  ever. 

Mira.  My  husband  then  ? 

Fer.  Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom:  here's  my  hand. 

MircL  And  mine,  with  my  heart  in't :  and  now  fare- 
well. 
Till  half  an  hour  hence. 

Fer.  A  thousand  thousand ! 

\Ea:ewit  Feb.  ani  Mir. 

Pro.  So  glad  of  this  as  they,  I  cannot  be. 
Who  are  surpris'd  with  all ;  but  my  rejoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more.    I'll  to  my  book ; 
For  yet,  ere  supper  time,  must  I  perform 
Much  business  appertaining.  \Eani. 


SCENE  n. 

Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Stephano  and  Trinculo  ;  Caliban  following 
tvith  a  bottle. 

Ste.  TeU  not  me: — ^when  the  butt  is  out,  we  will 
drink  water;  not  a  drop  before :  therefore  bear  up,  and 
board  'em. — Serrant-monster,  drink  to  me. 
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Trin.  Servant-monstier  ?  the  folly  of  this  iaiaad! 
They  say,  there's  but  five  upon  this  isle:  we  are  three 
of  them ;  if  the  other  two  be  brained  like  us,  the  state 
totters. 

Ste.  Drink,  servant^monster,  when  I  bid  thee:  thy 
eyes  are  almost  set  in  thy  head. 

Trin.  Where  ^ould  they  be  set  else?  he  were  a 
brave  monater  indeed,  if  they  were  set  in  his  tail. 

Ste.  My  man-monster  hath  drowned  his  tongue  in 
sack :  for  my  part,  the  sea  cannot  drown  me :  I  swam, 
ere  I  could  recover  the  shore,  fiTe-and-thirty  leagues, 
off  and  on,  by  this  light. — ^Thou  shalt  be  my  lieutenant, 
monster,  or  my  standard. 

Trin.  Your  lieutenant,  if  you  list ;  he's  no  standard. 

Ste.  We'll  not  run,  monsieur  monster. 

Trin.  Nor  go  neither ;  but  you'll  lie,  like  dogs,  and 
yet  say  nothing  neither. 

Ste.  Moon-calf,  speak  once  in  thy  life,  if  thou  beest 
a  good  moon-<»ilf. 

Cal.  How  does  thy  honour?  Let  me  lick  thy  shoe, 
ril  not  serve  him,  he  is  not  valiant. 

Trin.  Thou  liest^  most  ignorant  monster:  I  am  in 
case  to  justle  a  constable.  Why,  thou  debauched  fish 
thou*,  was  there  ever  man  a  coward,  that  hath  drunk  so 
much  sack  as  I  to-day?  Wilt  thou  tell  a  monstrous  lie, 
being  but  half  a  fish,  and  half  a  monster? 

Cat.  Lo,  how  he  mocks  me !  wilt  thou  let  him,  my 
lord? 

Trin.  Lord,  quoth  he! — ^that  a  monster  should  be 
such  a  natural ! 

Cal.  Lo,  lo,  again !  bite  him  to  death,  I  pr'ythee. 

•  Why,  thou  dbbaitched  fish  thou,]  Here,  as  in  VoL  iii.  p.  243, «  debandied*' 
is  printed  deboA'd  in  the  old  oc^iies.  Id  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  **  Four 
Plajs  in  One  **  it  is  spelt  deboid,  an  old  mode  of  spelling,  ytiach  the  Rev. 
Btr.  Dyce  (toL  iL  p.  639.)  thinks  it  right  to  preserve :  if  so,  thsrs  seems  U  be 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  adhere  to  the  old  eorrupt  and  barbawwis  ortho- 
graphy in  every  other  instance.  He  admits  that  it  means  **  debauched,"  and 
there  can  he  no  dispute  about  the  etymology  of  the  word. 
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Ste.  Trinculo,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  yonr  head :  if 
you  prove  a  mutineer,  the  next  tree — ^The  poor  mon- 
ster's my  subject,  and  he  shall  not  suffer  indignity. 

Cud*  I  thank  my  noble  lord.  Wilt  thou  be  pleas'd 
to  hearken  once  again  to  the  suit  I  made  to  thee  ? 

Ste.  Marry  will  I;  kneel  and  repeat  it:  I. will  stand, 
and  so  shall  Trinculo. 

Enter  AaiEL,  invisible. 

Col.  As  I  told  thee  before,  I  am  subject  to  a  tyrant ; 
a  sorcerer,  that  by  his  cunning  hath  cheated  me  of  the 
island. 

Ari.  Thou  liest. 

Cal.  Thou  liest^  thou  jesting  monkey,  thou ; 

I  would,  my  Taliant  master  would  destroy  thee : 
I  do  not  lie. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  if  you  trouble  him  any  more  in  his 
tale,  by  this  hand,  I  will  supplant  some  of  your  teeth. 

Trin.  Why,  I  said  nothing. 

Ste.  Mum  then,  and  no  more. — [lb  Caliban.]  Pro- 
ceeo. 

Cal.  I  say  by  sorcery  he  got  this  isle ; 
Prom  me  he  got  it :  if  thy  greatness  will. 
Revenge  it  on  him — ^for,  I  know,  thou  dar'st ; 
But  this  thing  dare  not. 

Ste.  That's  most  certain. 

Cal.  Thou  shalt  be  lord  of  it,  and  TU  serve  thee. 

Ste.  How,  now,  shall  this  be  compassed  ?  Canst  thou 
bring  me  to  the  party? 

Cal.  Yea,  yea,  my  lord :  Fll  yield  him  thee  asleep. 
Where  thou  may'st  knock  a  nail  into  his  head. 

Ari.  Thou  liest ;  thou  canst  not. 

Cal.  What  a  pied  ninny's  this !  Thou  scurvy  patch  •! — 

*  What  a  PiSD  afamy's  this  I  Hum  senrvy  patch  I]  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Trinculo,  as  a  jester,  would  be  dressed  in  tnoCfey,  and  hence  Caliban's 
sUusion  to  his  partieoloored  appearance :  **  pied*'  was  an  epithet  applied  to  fools 
not  unfreqnently,  and  ^  patch  "  a  name  hj  which  they  were  often  called. 
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I  do  beseech  thy  greatness,  give  him  blows, 
And  take  his  bottle  from  him :  when  that's  gone. 
He  shall  drink  nought  but  brine ;  for  FU  not  show  him 
Where  the  quick  fi'eshes  are. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  run  into  no  fiEu1;her  danger :  interrupt 
the  monster  one  word  farther,  and,  by  this  hand,  I'll 
turn  my  mercy  out  of  doors^  and  make  a  stock-fish  of 
thee. 

Trin.  Why,  what  did  I?  I  did  nothing.  HI  go  far- 
ther off. 

Ste.  Didst  thou  not  say,  he  lied  ? 

Ari.  Thou  liest. 

Ste.  Do  I  so?  take  thou  that.  [^Strikes  him.']  As  you 
like  this,  give  me  the  lie  another  time. 

Trin.  I  did  not  give  the  lie. — Out  o'  your  wits,  and 
hearing  too  ? — ^A  pox  o'  your  bottle !  this  can  sack,  and 
drinking  do. — ^A  murrain  on  your  monster,  and  the 
devil  take  your  fingers ! 

Cal.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ste.  Now,  forward  with  your  tale.  Pr'ythee  stand 
farther  off. 

Cal.  Beat  him  enough :  after  a  little  time, 
m  beat  him  too. 

Ste.  Stand  farther. — Come,  proceed. 

Cal.  Why,  as  I  told  thee,  'tis  a  custom  with  him 
r  the  afternoon  to  sleep :  there  thou  may'st  brain  him, 
Having  first  seiz'd  his  books ;  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake. 
Or  cut  his  wezand  with  thy  knife.     Remember, 
First  to  possess  his  books ;  for  without  them 
He's  but  a  sot,  as  I  am,  nor  hath  not 
One  spirit  to  command :  they  all  do  hate  him. 
As  rootedly  as  I.     Bum  but  his  books ; 
He  has  brave  utensils,  (for  so  he  calls  them) 
Which,  when  he  has  a  house,  he'll  deck  withal : 
And  that  most  deeply  to  consider  is 
The  beauty  of  his  daughter ;  he  himself 
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Calls  her  a  nonpareil :  I  never  saw  a  woman. 
But  only  Sycorax  my  dam,  and  she ; 
But  she  as  far  surpasseth  Sycorax, 
As  greatest  does  least. 

Ste.  Is  it  so  brave  a  lass  ? 

Col.  Ay,  lord ;  she  will  become  thy  bed,  I  warrant, 
And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood. 

Ste.  Monster,  I  will  kill  this  man :  his  daughter  and 
I  will  be  king  and  queen ;  (save  our  graces !)  and  Trin«- 
culo  and  thyself  shall  be  viceroys. — Dost  thou  like  the 
plot,Trinculo? 

Trin.  Excellent. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand :  I  am  sorry  I  beat  thee ; 
but,  while  thou  livest,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head. 

Cal.  Within  this  half  hour  will  he  be  asleep ; 
Wilt  thou  destroy  him  then? 

Ste.  Ay,  on  mine  honour. 

Art.  This  will  I  tell  my  master. 

Cal.  Thou  mak'st  me  merry :  I  am  fiill  of  pleasure. 
Let  us  be  jocund :  will  you  troll  the  catch 
You  taught  me  but  while-ere  ? 

Ste.  At  thy  request,  monster,  I  will  do  reason,  any 
reason.     Come  on,  Trinculo,  let  us  sing. 

[Sings. 
Flout  *emj  and  skaut  'em^'  and  skout  *em,  and 

Jkmt  ^etn; 
Thought  isjree. 

Cal.  That's  not  the  tune. 

[Ariel  plat/s  the  tune  on  a  Taior  and  Pipe. 
Ste.  What  is  this  same  ? 

Trin.  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played  by  the 
picture  of  No-body. 


>  Float  'em,  and  bkout  'em;]  The  old  oopies  all  hare  "eoui  'em''  for 
"  aoout  'em,"  the  letter  t  haying  dropped  oat  m  the  folio,  1623,  which  the 
otherB  followed.  It  standa  ^ekoat  'em"  in  the  repetition,  which  makes  the 
enor  obTioas.    It  was  probably  a  well-known  catch. 
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Ste.  If  thott  beest  a  man,  show  thyself  in  thy  like- 
ness :  if  thou  beest  a  devils  take^t  as  thon  list. 

Trin.  O,  forgive  me  my  sins ! 

Ste.   He  that  dies»  pays  all  debts:  I  defy  thee. — 
Mercy  upon  us ! 

Cd.  Art  thou  afeard? 

Ste.  No,  monster,  not  L 

Col.  Be  not  afeard ;  the  isle  is  full  of  noises^ 
Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight^  and  hurt  not. 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twang^ing  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears ;  and  sometime  voices, 
That,  if  I  then  had  wak*d  after  long  sleep. 
Will  make  me  sleep  again :  and  then,  in  dreaming. 
The  clouds,  methought,  would  open,  and  show  riches 
Ready  to  drop  upon  me,  that  when  I  wak^d 
I  cry'd  to  dream  again. 

Ste.  This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me,  where  I 
shall  have  my  music  for  nothing. 

Cd.  When  Prospero  is  destroyed. 

Ste.  That  shall  be  by  and  by :  I  remember  the  stoiy. 

Trin.  The  sound  is  going  away :  let's  follow  it,  and 
after  do  our  work. 

Ste.  Lead,  monster ;  we'll  follow. — ^I  would,  I  could 
see  this  taborer:  he  lays  it  on. 

TViit.  Wilt  come?    I'll  follow,  Stephano.      [EMunt. 


SCENE  in. 

Another  part  of  the  Island. 

j&;ifer  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonzalo,  Adrun, 
Francisco,  and  Others. 

Gon.  By'r  lalun',  I  can  go  no  fiurther,  sir ; 
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My  old  bones  ake :  here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed, 
Through  forth*rights»  and  meanders !  hj  your  patience, 
I  needs  must  rest  me. 

Ahn.  Old  lord,  I  cannot  blame  thee, 

Who  am  myself  attach'd  with  weariness, 
To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits :  sit  down,  and  rest. 
Even  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer :  he  is  drown'd, 
Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find ;  and  the  sea  mocks 
Our  frustrate  search  on  land.    Well,  let  him  go. 

Ant.  I  am  right  glad  that  he's  so  out  of  hope. 

[Aside  to  Sebastian. 
Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  resoly'd  to  effect. 

Sed.  The  next  advantage 

Will  we  take  thoroughly. 

Ant.  Let  it  be  to*night ; 

For,  now  they  are  oppressed  with  travel,  they 
Will  not,  nor  cannot,  use  such  vigilance, 
As  when  they  are  fresh. 

S^.  I  say,  to-night :  no  more. 

[Solemn  and  strange  music;  and  Prospbbo  above\  incir 
sidle.  Enter  several  strange  Shapes,  bringing  in  a  ban- 
quet :  they  dance  about  it  with  gentle  actions  of  saluta- 
tions ;  endt  inviting  the  King,  Sfc.  to  eat,  they  depart.'] 

AUm.  What  harmony  is  this?  my  good  friends,  hark ! 

Gon.  Marvellous  sweet  music ! 

AUm.  Give  us  kind  keepers5  heavens !     What  were 
these? 

Sd>.  A  living  drollery.     Now  I  will  believe 
That  there  are  unicorns ;  that  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix'  throne ;  one  phoenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there. 

'  —  and  Proqwro  above,]  ''On  the  top ^  in  the  folios  ;  meaning,  peihaps, 
in  lome  machine  let  down  with  ropes  from  the  ceiling,  or  in  the  halconj  at  the 
back  of  the  stage  :  this  is  the  only  deviation  from  the  old  stage^irection. 
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Ani.  ril  believe  both ; 

And  what  does  else  want  credit,  come  to  me. 
And  I'll  be  sworn  'tis  true :  travellers  ne'er  did  lie. 
Though  fools  at  home  condemn  them. 

Gvn.  If  in  Naples 

I  should  report  this  now,  would  they  believe  me  ? 
If  I  should  say,  I  saw  such  islanderB^ 
(For,  certes,  these  are  people  of  the  island) 
Who,  though  they  are  of  monstrous  shape,  yet,  note. 
Their  manners  are  more  gentle,  kind,  than  of 
Our  human  generation  you  shall  find 
Many,  nay,  almost  any. 

Pro.  [Aside.']  Honest  lord. 

Thou  hast  said  well ;  for  some  of  you  there  present. 
Are  worse  than  devils. 

AUm.  I  cannot  too  much  muse. 

Such  shapes,  such  gesture,  and  such  sound,  expressing 
(Although  they  want  the  use  of  tongue)  a  kind 
Of  excellent  dumb  discourse. 

Pro.  {Aside.]  Praise  in  departing. 

Fran.  They  vanish'd  strangely. 

Sd).  No  matter,  since 

They  have  left  their  viands  behind,  for  we  have  sto- 
machs.— 
Wiirt  please  you  taste  of  what  is  here  ? 

Ahn.  Not  I. 

Gon.  Faith,  sir,  you  need  not  fear.    When  we  were 
boys. 
Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers 
Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at 

them 
Wallets  of  flesh?  or  that  there  were  such  men. 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts  ?  which  now  we  find, 
Each  putter-out  of  five  for  one^  will  bring  us 

«  I  saw  rach  ULANDnSy]    "SnehiriaMHit'*  in  the  fdio,  1623,  Imt  altered  \o 
cf  iglanden  "  in  later  editions. 
*  Each  PirRB&-ooT  of  five  for  one,]    The  patten-osi  were  travsUen^  who 


Otr. 
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Oood  warrant  of. 

A  Ion.  I  will  stand  to,  and  feed, 

Ik    Although  my  last :  no  matter,  since  I  feel 

The  best  is  past. — ^Brother,  my  lord  the  duke, 
3pU    Stand  to,  and  do  as  we. 

Hmfider  and  lightning.  Enter  Ariel  like  a  harpy ^  daps 
his  wings  upon  the  table^  andy  with  a  quaint  device^  the 
banquet  vanishes. 

Ari.  You  are  three  men  of  sin,  whom  destiny 
(That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world. 
And  what  is  in't)  the  never-surfeited  sea 
Hath  caused  to  belch  up,  and  on  this  island^ 
Where  man  doth  not  inhabit ;  you  'mongst  men 
Being  most  unfit  to  live.     I  have  made  you  mad ; 

[^Seeing  Alon.,  Seb.,  Sfc.  draw  their  Swords. 
And  even  with  such  like  valour  men  hang  and  drown 
Their  proper  selves.     You  fools !  I  and  my  fellows 
Are  ministers  of  £Eite :  the  elements, 
Of  whom  your  swords  are  temper'd,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemock'd-at  stabs 
Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 
One  dowle  that's  in  my  plume':  my  fellow-ministers 
Are  like  invulnerable.    If  you  could  hurt, 
Your  swords  are  now  too  massy  for  your  strengths. 
And  will  not  be  uplifted.    But,  remember, 
(For  that's  my  business  to  you)  that  you  three 


jMrf  out  money  at  what  may  be  termed  interest,  viz.  to  receive  at  the  rate  of  fire 
for  one,  if  they  retnmed.    This  practice  is  often  mentioned  by  old  writers. 

'  Hath  caneed  to  belch  np,  and  on  this  island]  The  first,  second,  and  third 
folios  read,  *<  Have  caus'd  to  belch  up  yo«,"  and  the  fourth  folio  alters  **  up  you'* 
to  ^'you  up."  It  seems  clear  that  fou  is  too  much  for  the  sense,  verse,  and 
granunatical  constmction,  and  we  have  omitted  it,  because  we  think  it  crept 
into  the  old  text  by  mere  inadvertence. 

'  One  DOWLE  that's  in  my  plumb  :]  **  Dowle  '*  seems  to  mean  nearly  the 
same  as  down,  or  the  light  parts  of  which  feathers  are  composed.  In  all  the 
old  copies  **  plume  "  is  misprinted  plumbe  or  plumb.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Shakespeare  had  Virgil's  description,  ^neid  III.  in  his  memory,  and  he  might 
derive  his  knowledge  of  it,  if  necessary,  from  Phaer's  translation,  first  printed 
in  IbbB,  and  not  in  1573  as  stated  by  Ritaon. 
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From  Milan  did  supplant  good  Prospero ; 
Exposed  unto  the  sea,  (wUdi  hath  requit  it) 
Him,  and  his  innocent  child :  for  which  foul  deed 
The  powers,  delaying  not  forgetting,  haTe 
Incens'd  the  seas  and  shores,  yea,  all  the  creatures, 
Against  your  peace.    Thee,  of  thy  son,  Alonso, 
They  have  bereft ;  and  do  pronounce  by  me. 
Lingering  perdition  (worse  than  any  death 
Can  be  at  once)  shall  step  by  step  attend 
You,  and  your  ways ;  whose  wraths  to  guard  you  from 
(Which  here,  in  this  most  desolate  isle,  else  iklls 
Upon  your  heads)  is  nothing,  but  heart's  sorrow. 
And  a  clear  life  ensuing. 

He  vanishes  in  thunder:  then^  to  soft  musicy  enter  the 
Shapes  again^  and  dance  with  mocks  and  mowes^  and 
carry  out  the  tabie. 

Pro.  lAside.]  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  hast 
thou 
Performed,  my  Ariel ;  a  grace  it  had,  devouring. 
Of  my  instruction  hast  thou  nothing  'bated. 
In  what  thou  hadst  to  say :  so,  with  good  life 
And  observation  strange,  my  meaner  ministerd 
Their  several  kinds  have  done.    My  high  charms  work, 
And  these,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  distractions:  they  now  are  in  my  power; 
And  in  these  fits  I  leave  them,  while  I  visit 
Young  Ferdinand,  (whom  they  suppose  is  drown'd) 
And  his  and  my  lov'd  darling. 

IKtit  Prospkko. 

Cron.  T  the  name  of  something  holy,  sir,  why  stand 
you 
In  this  strange  stare  ? 

Alon.  O,  it  is  monstrous!  monstrous! 

Methought,  the  billows  spoke,  and  told  me  of  it ; 
The  veinds  did  sing  it  to  me ;  and  the  thunder, 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounced 
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The  name  of  Prosper:  it  did  base  my  trespass. 
Therefore  my  son  i'  the  ooze  is  bedded ;  and 
ril  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded. 
And  with  him  there  lie  mudded*  [_ExiL 

Seb.  But  one  fiend  at  a  time, 

ril  fight  their  legions  o'er. 

Ant.  ni  be  thy  second. 

[Ejpeunt  Seb.  and  Ant. 

Gon.  All  three  of  them  are  desperate:  their  great 
guilt, 
Like  x>oi8on  given  to  work  a  great  time  after. 
Now  'gins  to  bite  the  spirits. — I  do  beseech  you. 
That  are  of  suppler  joints,  follow  them  swiftly. 
And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ecstasy 
May  now  provoke  them  to. 

Adr.  Follow,  I  pray  you. 

[Rveunt. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

Before  Pbospebo's  Cell. 

Enter  Prospebo,  Ferdinand,  and  Miranda. 

Pro.  If  I  have  too  austerely  punish'd  you. 
Your  compensation  makes  amends ;  for  I 
Have  given  you  here  a  third  of  mine  own  life", 

*  —  a  THIRD  of  nune  own  fifej  We  adhere  to  the  text  of  OTery  old  edition 
of  thiB  plaj,  where  Pvoepero  teOs  Ferdinand  that  he  has  giTea  him  a  tkurd  of  his 
own  life— s  portion  of  bis  Teiy  existence — in  bestowing  Miranda  upon  him. 
This  seems  not  onlj  perfectly  intelligible,  but  most  natural,  although  modem 
editors  (Capell  excepted)  substitute  thread  for  <<  third,"  and  attempt  to  justify 
the  change  by  quotations  from  other  aathors.  It  is,  surely,  much  more  ex- 
praaiTe  for  Proe^wro  to  say  that  he  has  given  away  a  Mrd  of  his  own  life,  than 
merely  a  thrtad  of  his  own  life.  Hawkms  misquotes  <*  Mucedoms,"  no  doubt 
lunntaitioDaUy,  but  apparently  for  the  sake  of  Tia^Kcating  the  Tiolenoe  he  pvo- 
POBed  to  do  to  the  andent  text. 
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Or  that  for  which  I  liye ;  whom  once  again 

I  tender  to  thy  hand.     All  thy  vexations 

Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 

Hast  strangely  stood  the  test :  here,  afore  Heaven, 

I  ratify  this  my  rich  gift.     O  Ferdinand ! 

Do  not  smile  at  me  that  I  boast  her  ofE, 

For  thou  shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise, 

And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

Fer.  I  do  believe  it. 

Against  an  oracle. 

Pro.  Then,  as  my  gift',  and  thine  own  acquisition 
Worthily  purchas'd,  take  my  daughter :  but 
If  thou  dost  break  her  virgin  knot  before 
All  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may. 
With  full  and  holy  rite,  be  minister'd. 
No  sweet  aspersion*  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow ;  but  barren  hate, 
Sour-ey'd  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly. 
That  you  shall  hate  it  both :  therefore,  take  heed. 
As  Hymen's  lamps  shall  light  you. 

Fer.  As  I  hope 

For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life. 
With  such  love  as  'tis  now,  the  murkiest  den. 
The  most  opportune  place,  the  strongest  suggestion 
Our  worser  genius  can,  shall  never  melt 
Mine  honour  into  lust,  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration. 
When  I  shall  think,  or  Phoebus'  steeds  are  founder'd. 
Or  night  kept  chain'd  below. 

Pro.  Fairly  spoke. 

Sit  then,  and  talk  with  her;  she  is  thine  own. — 
What,  Ariel !  my  industrious  servant  Ariel ! 

•  Then,  as  my  oift J  ^  Gift  "  is  misprinted  guat  in  the  folios :  no  doaht  the 
old  spelling  was  guift,  (as  indeed  it  is  spelt  six  lines  aboTe  in  the  folio  1623,)  and 
henoe  the  error. 

1  No  sweet  asperrion—]  *<  Aspersion/' as  Stevens  remarks,  is  here  used  in  its 
primitive  sense  of  aprinkiittg. 
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Enter  Ariel. 

Art.  What  would  my  potent  master?  here  I  am. 

Pro.  Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  last  service 
Did  worthily  perform,  and  I  must  use  you 
In  such  another  trick.     Go,  bring  the  rabble, 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here,  to  this  place : 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion ;  for  I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  Yanity  of  mine  art :  it  is  my  promise. 
And  they  expect  it  from  me. 

Ari.  Presently? 

Pro.  Ay,  vrith  a  twink. 

Ari,  Before  you  can  say,  **  Come,**  and  "  go,** 
And  breathe  twice ;  and  cry,  "  so  so ;" 
Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe, 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mow. 
Do  you  love  me,  master?  no? 

Pro.  Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel.     Do  not  approach. 
Till  thou  dost  hear  me  call. 

Ari.  Well  I  conceive.      \^EMt. 

Pro.  Look,  thou  be  true.    Do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein :  the  strongest  oaths  are  straw 
To  the  fire  T  the  blood.    Be  more  abstemious. 
Or  else,  good  night,  your  vow. 

Fer.  I  warrant  you,  sir ; 

The  white-cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pro.  Well.— 

Now  come,  my  Ariel !  bring  a  corollary. 
Rather  than  want  a  spirit :  appear,  and  pertly.— 
No  tongue,  all  eyes ;  be  silent.  [Soft  mime. 

A  Masque.    Enter  Iris. 

Iris.  Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  peas ; 
VOL.  I.  J? 
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Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep, 

And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  8toyer^  them  to  keep; 

Thy  banks  with  pioned  and  twilled  brims'. 

Which  spongy  April  at  thy  best  betrims. 

To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns ;  and  thy  broom 

groves. 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves, 
Being  lass-lorn;  thy  pole^lipt  vineyard^; 
And  thy  sea-marge,  steril,  and  rocky-hard. 
Where  thou  thyself  dost  air;  the  queen  o'  the  sky. 
Whose  wateiy  arch  and  messenger  am  I, 
Bids  thee  leave  these,  and  with  her  sovereign  grace, 
Here  on  this  grass-plot,  in  this  very  place. 
To  come  and  sport.     Her  peacocks  fly  amain : 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain. 

Enter  Cesles. 

Get.  Hail,  many-coloured  messenger,  that  ne'er 
Dost  disobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter; 
Who  with  thy  safiron  wings  upon  my  flowers 
DiSusest  honey-drops,  refreshing  showers ; 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 
My  bosky  acres*,  and  my  unshrubVd  down. 


>  —  thatch'd  with  groTSB,]  ^  Storer  "  is  oowne  gnaa,  with  which  &nn- 
baikUngs  are  Bometimca  eoTcred.  In  the  North  of  E^land  **  atOTer  *  b  the 
general  name  for  fodder  for  caUle  daring  the  winter.  See  HoDowmy^  Genenl 
ProTindal  Dictionary. 

*  The  hanks  with  pioned  and  twifled  brine,]  This  is  the  old  text,  and  we 
cannot  diaooTcr  any  uninteUigihtlity  in  it,  taking  **  pioned"  aa  Ai^,  (a  sense  in 
which  it  is  nsed  by  Spenser,  and  with  the  saoie  etymology  as  pioiMer)  and 
^  twilled  "  as  ridged^  or  made  np  in  riiige$,  a  sense  It  yet  bears  with  refiraee 
to  some  kinds  of  linen :  these  ridges  are  prodaeed  by  intermingling  the  thradB; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  the  word  in  the  Fr.  UmUUr:  the  **  pioned  sod 
twilled  brims  **  are  therefore  the  brims  which  are  dog  and  ridged.  SteevoiB 
would  nnderstsnd  "  pioned  "  to  have  reference  to  the  flower  called  a  jMoay,  and 
suggested  the  substitution  of  lUied  for  <*  twilled." 

*  Thy  pole-dipt  ▼ineyard  ;]  Referring  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Tines  dip 
or  embraee  the  poles  by  which  they  are  supported.  For  the  word  to  *'eUp'' 
see  Vol.  Ul  p.  633  ;  Vol.  viii.  pp.  »2.  98.  391,  &c 

*  My  boeky  acres,  &e.]  «  Bosky"  is  woody.  The  word  oeeon  in  tiie  sum 
sense  in  Milton's  <*  Coons." 
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Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth ;  why  hath  thy  queen 
Summoned  me  hither,  to  this  short-graz'd-green^? 

Iris.  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celehrate, 
And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  bless'd  lovers. 

Cer.  Tell  me,  heavenly  bow. 

If  Venus,  or  her  son,  as  thou  dost  know. 
Do  now  attend  the  queen?  since  they  did  plot 
The  means  that  dusky  Dis  my  daughter  got. 
Her  and  her  blind  boy's  scandafd  company 
I  have  forsworn. 

Iris.  Of  her  society 

Be  not  afraid :  I  met  her  deity 
Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos,  and  her  son 
Dove-drawn  with  her.     Here  thought  they  to  have 

done 
Some  wanton  charm  upon  this  man  and  maid. 
Whose  vows  are,  that  no  bed-right  shall  be  paid 
Till  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted ;  but  in  vain : 
Mars's  hot  minion  is  retum'd  again ; 
Her  waspish-headed  son  has  broke  his  arrows. 
Swears  he  will  shoot  no  more,  but  play  with  sparrows, 
And  be  a  boy  right  out. 

Cer.  Highest  queen  of  state. 

Great  Juno  comes :  I  know  her  by  her  gait. 

Enter  JuNo\ 

Jun.  How  does  my  bounteous  sister?    Go  with  me, 
To  bless  this  twain,  that  they  may  prosperous  be, 
And  honoured  in  their  issue. 


•  To  iliia  short-OKAi'D  green  f]  Rowe  printed  it  tkeH-gnu^dy  and  it  studs 
shori-^nw'<l  in  the  folios,  1683  and  1639  ;  bat  the  two  Uter  folios  hare  ^  short* 
ground,'*  which  may  be  right,  as  ''gzase"  and  *^  grazing"  are  elsewhegre  so  spelt 
In  the  first  folio. 

'  Enter  Juno.]  She  appears  in  the  air  during  the  first  speech  of  Iris ;  and 
there  the  stage-direetion^  m  the  foUo,  1623,  is  ^  Juno  descends."  She  was 
probably  let  down  slowly  by  some  maehme,  and  did  not  reach  the  stage,  until 
Iris  and  Ceres  were  concluding  their  speeches. 

f2 
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Song. 

Juno.  Honour^  riches^  marriage^  blessing. 
Long  continuance^  and  increasing. 
Hourly  joys  be  still  upon  you  f 
Juno  sifigs  her  blessings  on  you. 

Cer.    EarMs  increase^,  foison  plenty. 
Bams,  and  gamers  never  empty ; 
Vines,  with  dusfring  bunches  growing; 
Plants,  witli  goodly  burden  bowing ; 
Spring  come  to  you,  at  the  farthest. 
In  the  very  end  of  harvest ! 
Scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  you ; 
Ceres'  blessing  so  is  on  you. 

Fer.  This  is  a  most  majestic  vision,  and 
Harmonious  charmingly.  May  I  be  bold 
To  think  these  spirits  ? 

Pro.  Spirits,  which  by  mine  art 

I  have  from  their  confines  call'd,  to  enact 
My  present  fancies. 

Fer.  Let  me  live  here  ever : 

So  rare  a  vronder'd  father,  and  a  wise. 
Makes  this  place  Paradise'. 

[Juno  and  Ceres  whisper,  and  send  Iris  an 
employment. 

Pro.  Sweet  now,  silence ! 

*  Earth's  inereaaej  UntU  the  time  of  Theobald  the  whole  aong  was  given  to 
Juno  :  the  old  stage-direction  is  **  they  sing,**  and  it  b  erident  that  here  CeRS 
takes  up  the  air.    In  the  folio,  1632,  the  line  stands — 

''  Earth's  increase,  and  foison  plenty ;" 
but  the  conjunction  is  not  only  quite  needless,  but  gives  the  measure  a  jigging 
air,  in  all  probability  intended  to  be  avoided  by  the  poet. 

*  So  rare  a  wonder'd  lather,  and  a  wise, 

Makbs  this  place  Paradise.]  This  is  the  reading  of  every  old  copy,  from 
which  modem  editors  have  varied,  without  notice,  by  printing  iPi^  for  **  wiBe,** 
and  Make  for  ^  Makes."  It  needs  no  proof  that  <'  So  rue  a  wonder'd  father, 
and  a  wise,*'  was  the  phraseology  of  Shake^eare's  time.  I  owe  the  a^ggestioii 
of  this  restoration  fb  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barry. 
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Juno  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously ; 

There's  something  else  to  do.     Hush,  and  be  mute, 

Or  else  our  spell  is  marr'd. 

Iris.  You  nymphs,  call'd  Naiads,  of  the  wandering 
brooks  \ 
With  your  sedg'd  crowns,  and  ever-harmless  looks. 
Leave  your  crisp  channels,  and  on  this  green  land 
Answer  your  summons :  Juno  does  command. 
Come,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contract  of  true  love :  be  not  too  late. 

Enter  certain  Nymphs. 

You  sun-bum*d  sicklemen,  of  August  weary. 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry. 
Make  holy-day :  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on. 
And  these  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing. 

Enter  certain  Reapers^  properly  habited:  th^  join  with 
the  Nymphs  in  a  graceful  dance;  towards  the  end 
whereof  Peospero  starts  suddenly ^  and  speaks ;  afler 
whichy  to  a  strange^  hollow^  and  confusfd  noisCy  they 
heavily  vanish. 

Pro.  [AsideJ]  I  had  forgot  that  foul  conspiracy 
Of  the  beast  Caliban,  and  his  confederates. 
Against  my  life ;  the  minute  of  their  plot 
Is  almost  come. — [jTo  the  Spirits^  Well  done. — ^Avoid; 
— no  more. 

Per.  This  is  strange :  your  Other's  in  some  passion 
That  works  him  strongly. 

Mira.  Never  till  this  day. 

Saw  I  him  touched  with  anger  so  distemper'd. 

Pro.  You  do  look,  my  son,  in  a  mov*d  sort. 
As  if  you  were  dismay'd :  be  cheerful,  sir. 

I  «-  of  the  WAN DBUifO  brooks,]    Poaribly,  w,nding  is  the  tnie  word  :  aU  the 
fdioe  repeat  the  miepriiit  of  that  of  1623,  wiiidring. 
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Our  revels  now  are  ended.    These  our  actors, 

As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 

Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 

And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision. 

The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve. 

And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  fisuled. 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind^     We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 

Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. — Sir,  I  am  vex'd : 

Bear  with  my  weakness ;  my  old  brain  is  troubled : 

Be  not  disturbed  with  my  infirmity. 

If  you  be  pleas'd  retire  into  my  cell. 

And  there  repose :  a  turn  or  two  Fll  walk. 

To  still  my  beating  mind. 

Fer.  Mira.  We  wish  your  peace. 

\_Kteunt. 

Pro.  Come  with  a  thought ! — ^I  thank  thee. — ^Ariel, 
come! 

Enter  Abiel. 

Art.  Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to.    What's  thy  pleasure? 

Pro.  Spirit, 

We  must  prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban'. 

Ari.  Ay,  my  commander:  when  I  presents  Ceres^ 
I  thought  to  have  told  thee  of  it ;  but  I  fear'd. 
Lest  I  might  anger  thee. 

Pro.  Say  again,  where  didst  thou  leave  these  varlets? 

Ari.  I  told  you,  sir,  they  were  red-hot  with  drinking: 
So  fiiU  of  valour,  that  they  smote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces ;  beat  the  ground 

>  Leave  not  a  kack  bebmd.]  *<  Raek  "  is  Tapoiir,  from  ftd^  as  Hone  Tooke 
ehowed;  and  the  light  clouds  on  the  face  of  heaven  are  the  "rack"  or  vapoor 
from  the  earth.    The  word  *<  rack  "  was  often  used  in  this  way. 

*  We  must  prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban.}  «  To  meet  with  "  was  of  old 
equivalent  to  to  eouHieract,  to  oppate:  we  now  say,  *  to  6^  meet  with." 
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For  Idssing  of  their  feet,  yet  always  bending 
Towards  their  project.    Then  I  beat  my  tabor. 
At  which,  like  nnback'd  colts,  they  prick'd  their  ears, 
Advanc*d  their  eye-Iids»  lifted  up  their  noses. 
As  they  smelt  music :  so  I  chann'd  their  ears, 
That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  followed,  through 
Tooth'd  briers,  sharp  fdrzes,  pricking  gorse,  and  thorns, 
Which  enter'd  their  firail  shins :  at  last  I  left  them 
r  the  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell. 
There  dancing  up  to  the  chins,  that  the  foul  lake 
O'erstonk  their  feet. 

Pro.  This  was  well  done,  my  bird. 

Thy  shape  invisible  retain  thou  still : 
The  trumpeiy  in  my  house,  go,  bring  it  hither, 
For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves^ 

Ari\  I  go,  I  go.       \EanJt. 

Pro.  A  devil,  a  bom  devil,  on  whose  nature 
Nurture  can  never  stick ;  on  whom  my  pains. 
Humanely  taken,  all,  all  lost,  quite  lost ; 
And  as  with  age  his  body  uglier  grows, 
So  his  mind  cankers.    I  will  plague  them  all, 

jRe-enter  Ariel,  loaden  with  glistering  appareP^  8fc. 
Even  to  roaring. — Gome,  hang  them  on  this  line. 

Prospebo  and  Abiel  remain  unseen.    Enter  Caliban, 
Stephano,  and  Tbinculo,  aU  wet. 

Cal.  Pray  you,  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole  may 
not 
Hear  a  foot  fall :  we  now  are  near  his  cell. 


<  For  8TALB  to  oatch  these  thieyes.]  Btale^  in  fending,  is  used  for  haU  or 
deoo/if.  A  mon  loll  explaofttioa  of  the  use  of  thaword  wiU  be  found  in  VoL  y. 
p.  296. 

*  —  loaden  with  glistering  apptzel J  The  old  stage-direetion.  It  may  be 
obeerred,  that  in  this  play  the  stage-direetions  are  more  particular,  and  correct, 
than  in,  perhaps,  any  other. 
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Ste.  Monster,  your  feiry,  which,  you  say,  is  a  harm- 
less fairy,  has  done  little  better  than  played  the  Jack 
with  us*. 

Trin.  Monster,  I  do  smell  all  horse-piss,  at  which 
my  nose  is  in  great  indignation. 

Ste.  So  is  mine.  Do  you  hear,  monster?  If  I 
should  take  a  displeasure  against  you ;  look  you, — 

Trin.  Thou  wert  but  a  lost  monster. 

Cal.  Good  my  lord,  give  me  thy  &Your  still. 
Be  patient,  for  the  prize  FU  bring  thee  to 
Shall  hood-wink  this  mischance :  therefore,  speak  softly  ; 
All's  hush'd  as  midnight  yet. 

Trin.  Ay,  but  to  lose  our  bottles  in  the  pool, — 

Ste.  There  is  not  only  disgrace  and  dishonour  in  that, 
monster,  but  an  infinite  loss. 

Trin.  That's  more  to  me  than  my  wetting :  yet  this 
is  your  harmless  fairy,  monster. 

Ste.  I  will  fetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be  o'er  ears 
for  my  labour. 

Cd.  Pr'ythee,  my  king,  be  quiet.     Seest  thou  here, 
This  is  the  mouth  o'  the  cell :  no  noise,  and  enter : 
Do  that  good  mischief,  which  may  make  this  island 
Thine  own  for  CTer,  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot-licker. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand.  I  do  begin  to  have  bloody 
thoughts. 

Trin.  O  king  Stephano!  O  peer!  O  worthy  Ste- 
phano  !  look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee  ! 

Cal.  Let  it  alone,  thou  fool :  it  is  but  trash. 

Trin.  O,  ho,  monster !  we  know  what  belongs  to  a 
frippery': — O  king  Stephano ! 

Ste.  Put  off  that  gown,  Trinculo :  by  this  hand,  ni 
have  that  gown. 

•  —  played  the  Jack  with  vs.]  i. «.  the  Jack  o'  ImCeni,  hj  leading  tbem 
astray. 

V  ^  we  know  what  belongs  to  a  frippcrt  :]  A  frippery  (obserrea  Steeyeos) 
was  a  shop  where  old  cloUies  were  sold.  FV^jipmef  Fr.  Birehm-lane  was 
formerly  the  great  mart  for  seoond-hand  clothes. 
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Trin.  Thy  grace  shall  haTe  it 

Cal.  The  dropsy  drown  this  fool !  what  do  yoa  mean, 
To  doat  thus  on  such  luggage  ?     Left  alone'. 
And  do  the  murder  first :  if  he  awake. 
From  toe  to  crown  he'll  fill  our  skins  with  pinches ; 
Make  us  strange  stuff. 

Ste.  Be  you  quiet,  monster. — Mistress  line,  is  not 
this  my  jerkin  ?  Now  is  the  jerkin  under  the  line : 
now,  jerkin,  you  are  like  to  lose  your  hair,  and  prove  a 
hald  jerkin. 

Trtn.  Do,  do :  we  steal  by  line  and  level,  and't  like 
your  grace. 

Ste.  I  thank  thee  for  that  jest;  here's  a  garment 
for't :  wit  shall  not  go  unrewarded,  while  I  am  king  of 
this  country.  "  Steal  by  line  and  leveV  is  ani  excellent 
pass  of  pate ;  there's  another  garment  for't. 

Trin.  Monster,  come,  put  some  lime  upon  your  fin- 
gers, and  away  with  the  rest. 

Cal.  I  will  have  none  on't :  we  shall  lose  our  time. 
And  all  be  tum'd  to  barnacles,  or  to  apes 
With  foreheads  villainous  low. 

Ste.  Monster,  lay-to  your  fingers:  help  to  bear  this 
away,  where  my  hogshe^nd  of  wine  is,  or  I'll  turn  you 
out  of  my  kingdom.     Go  to ;  carry  this. 

Trin.  And  this. 

Ste.  Ay,  and  this. 

[A  noise  of  hunters  heard.  Enter  divers  Spirits^  in  shape 
ofhoundSf  and  hunt  them  about ;  Prospero  and  Ariel 
setting  them  on.'] 

Pro.  Hey,  Mountain,  hey ! 

Ari.  Silver !  there  it  goes.  Silver ! 

'  —  LetH  alonej  Printed  in  the  old  copies  **  ZeC'f  alone."  In  the  original 
MS.  it  probably  stood  ''Lett  alone  ;"  an  abbreTiation  for  the  sake  of  the  verse. 
We  haye  had  **  Let  it  alone  **  jnst  before,  but  there  four  syllables  were  re- 
quired hj  the  measnre,  and  not  three  syllables,  as  in  the  present  instance. 
StMTens  nnderBtaada  ^  Let's  alone  "  to  mean, "  Let  ns  do  the  morder  withoat 
this  fool».  aid." 
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Pro.  Fury,  Fury !  there,  Tyrant,  there !  hark,  hark ! 
[Cal^  Ste.,  and  Trin.  are  driven  out. 
Go,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  dry  convulsions ;  shorten  up  their  sinews 
With  aged  cramps,  and  more  pinch-spotted  make  them. 
Than  pard,  or  cat  o*  mountain. 

Art.  Hark  !  they  roar. 

Pro.  Let  them  be  hunted  soundly.    At  this  hour 
Lie  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies : 
Shortly  shall  all  my  labours  end,  and  thou 
Shalt  have  the  air  at  freedom :  for  a  little. 
Follow,  and  do  me  service.  [ExeunL 


ACT  V.    SCENE  L 
Before  the  Cell  of  Prospebo. 

Enter  Prospebo  in  his  moffic  robes;  and  Ariel. 

Pro.  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head : 
My  charms  crack  not,  my  spirits  obey,  and  time 
Goes  upright  with  his  carriage.     How's  the  day? 

Ari.  On  the  sixth  hour ;  at  which  time,  my  lord. 
You  said  our  work  should  cease. 

Pro.  I  did  say  so. 

When  first  I  rais'd  the  tempest.     Say,  my  spirit^ 
How  faxes  the  king  and's  followers  ? 

Ari.  Confined  together 

In  the  same  fieishion  as  you  gave  in  charge ; 
Just  as  you  left  them :  all  prisoners,  sir. 
In  the  line-grove*  which  weather-fends  your  cell ; 

*  In  the  LniB-grov«— ]  Usually  printed  ^  lime-grore  ;  Imt  the  true  nftme  of 
the  tree  is  ^  line"  and  not  Ime^  and  w>  it  stands  in  all  the  old  eoptea.  Una 
error  is  pointed  oat  bj  the  Rer.  Mr.  Hunter  in  his  **  DisqnisitkMi  oo  the  Ten- 
peat,"  p.  57. 
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They  cannot  budge  tiU  your  release.    The  king. 

His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  distracted. 

And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them, 

Brim-full  of  sorrow,  and  dismay ;  but  chiefly 

Him  that  you  term'd,  sir,  the  good  old  lord,  Gonzalo : 

His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops 

From  eaves  of  reeds.     Your  charm  so  strongly  works 

them. 
That  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  affections 
Would  become  tender. 

Pro.  Dost  thou  think  so,  spirit  ? 

Ari.  Mine  would,  sir,  were  I  human. 

Pro.  And  mine  shall. 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
Of  their  afflictions,  and  shall  not  myself. 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply, 
Passion  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou  art  ? 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  the 

quick, 
Yet^  with  my  nobler  reason,  'gainst  my  fury 
Do  I  take  part.    The  rarer  action  is 
In  virtue,  than  in  vengeance :  they  being  penitent. 
The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Not  a  frown  farther.     Go,  release  them,  Ariel. 
My  charms  I'll  break,  their  senses  I'll  restore, 
And  they  shall  be  themselves. 

Ari.  ni  fetch  them,  sir.     [Exit. 

Pro.  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and 
groves; 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him. 
When  he  comes  back ;  you  demy-puppets,  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green  sour  ringlets  make. 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you,  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms ;  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew ;  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  though  ye  be)  I  have  be-dimm'd 
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The  noontide  sun,  calPd  forth  the  mutinous  winds. 

And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur*d  vault 

Set  roaring  war :  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 

Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 

With  his  own  bolt:  the  strong-bas*d  promontory 

Have  I  made  shake ;  and  by  the  spurs  pluck'd  up 

The  pine  and  cedar :  graves,  at  my  command. 

Have  waked  their  sleepers ;  oped,  and  let  them  forth 

By  my  so  potent  art.     But  this  rough  magic 

I  here  abjure ;  and,  when  I  have  required 

Some  heavenly  music,  (which  even  now  I  do) 

To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses,  that 

This  airy  charm  is  for,  FU  break  my  staff, 

Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth, 

And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 

ril  drown  my  book.  [Solemn  music. 

Re-enter  Aeiel  :  ajier  him^  Alonso,  with  a  frantic  ges- 
ture^  attended  by  Gonzalo  ;  Sebastian  and  Antonio 
in  like  manner^  attended  by  Adrian  and  Francisco  : 
they  all  enter  the  circle  which  Prospero  had  made^ 
and  there  stand  charmed;  which  Prospero  observing^ 


A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter 

To  an  unsettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains, 

Now  useless,  boiPd  within  thy  skull'*!    There  stand, 

For  you  are  spellnstopp'd. — 

Holy  Gronzalo,  honourable  man. 

Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  show  of  thine, 

Fall  fellowly  drops. — ^The  charm  dissolves  apace ; 

And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night. 

Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 

Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 

>*  Now  nselesB,  boil'o  within  thy  skull !]  The  folios  all  liATe  a  mispxint  hen^ 
**  boU  within  thy  skull/'  Farther  on  in  the  same  speech,  the  folio,  1623,  alone 
reads  **  enUHaim  ambition,"  tpr  **  entertained  ambition.'' 
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Their  clearer  reason. — O  good  Gonzalo ! 

3VIy  true  preserver,  and  a  loyal  sir 

To  him  thou  folio w'st,  I  will  pay  thy  graces 

Home,  both  in  word  and  deed. — ^Most  cruelly 

Didst  thou,  Alonso,  use  me  and  my  daughter : 

Thy  brother  was  a  fiirtherer  in  the  act ; — 

Thou'rt  pinch'd  for't  now,  Sebastian. — Flesh  and  blood. 

You  brother  mine,  that  entertain'd  ambition, 

Expeird  remorse  and  nature ;  who,  with  Sebastian, 

(Whose  inward  pinches  therefore  are  most  strong) 

Would  here  have  kill'd  your  king ;  I  do  forgive  thee. 

Unnatural  though  thou  art.--^Their  understanding 

Begins  to  swell,  and  the  approaching  tide 

Will  shortly  fill  the  reasonable  shores, 

That  now  lie  foul  and  muddy.     Not  one  of  them. 

That  yet  looks  on  me,  or  would  know  me. — ^Ariel, 

Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell ;    \^Eadt  Abiel. 

I  will  dis-case  me,  and  myself  present. 

As  I  was  sometime  Milan. — Quickly,  spirit ; 

Thou  shalt  ere  long  be  free. 

Ariel  re-enters,  singing^  and  helps  to  attire  Pbospebo. 

Ari.   Where  the  bee  sucks^  there  stick  I; 
In  a  cowslip* s  hell  I  lie : 
There  I  couchK    When  owls  do  cry. 
On  the  bat's  back  I  dofiy. 
After  summery  merrily : 
Merrily y  merrily ,  shall  I  live  now. 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 

Pro.  Why,  that's  my  dainty  Ariel !  I  shall  miss  thee ; 
But  yet  thou  shalt  have  freedom : — so,  so,  so. — 
To  the  king's  ship,  invisible  as  thou  art : 

1  There  I  couch.]  So  the  folios,  1623  and  1632  :  the  third  folio  first  sab- 
stitated  cronA,  In  the  original  there  is  no  point  after  *'  couch  f  but  it  seems 
necessary,  and  was  inserted  by  Malone. 
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There  shalt  thou  find  the  mariners  asleep 
Under  the  hatches ;  the  master,  and  the  boatswain. 
Being  aurake^  enforce  them  to  this  place, 
And  presently,  I  pr'ythee. 

Art.  I  drink  the  air  before  me^  and  retnm 
Or  e'er  your  pulse  twice  beat.  [^Erit  Ariel. 

Gan.  All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amazement 
Inhabit  here :  some  heavenly  power  guide  us 
Out  of  this  fearful  country ! 

Pro.  Behold,  sir  king. 

The  wronged  duke  of  Milan,  Prospero. 
For  more  assurance  that  a  living  prince 
Does  now  speak  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body; 
And  to  thee,  and  thy  company,  I  bid 
A  hearty  wdcome. 

Alon.  Whe*r  thou  beest  he^  or  no. 

Or  some  enchanted  trifle  to  abuse  me. 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know:  thy  pulse 
Beats  as  of  flesh  and  blood ;  and,  since  I  saw  thee, 
Th'  affliction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which» 
I  fear,  a  madness  held  me.    This  must  crave 
(An  if  this  be  at  all)  a  most  strange  story. 
Thy  dukedom  I  resign ;  and  do  entreat 
Thou  pardon  me  my  wrongs. — ^But  how  should  Prospero 
Be  living,  and  be  here? 

Pro.  First,  noble  friend. 

Let  me  embrace  thine  age,  whose  honour  cannot 
Be  measured,  or  confin'd.  i 

Gon.  Whether  this  be. 

Or  be  not»  FU  not  swear.  i 

Pro.  You  do  yet  taste 

Some  subtleties  o*  the  isle,  that  will  not  let  you 
Believe  things  certain. — Welcome,  my  friends  all. — 
But  you,  my  brace  of  lords,  were  I  so  minded, 

[^Aside  to  Seb.  and  Ant.      j 
I  here  could  pluck  his  highness*  frown  upon  you. 
And  justify  you  traitors :  at  this  time 
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I  will  tell  no  tales.  I 

SA.  [Aside.']  The  devil  speaks  in  him.  i 

Pro.  No.— 

For  yon,  most  wicked  sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  even  infect  raj  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thj  rankest  fault ;  all  of  them ;  and  require 
My  dukedom  of  thee,  which,  perforce,  I  know. 
Thou  must  restore. 

AUm.  If  thou  beest  Prospero, 

Give  us  particulars  of  thy  preservation : 
How  thou  hast  met  us  here,  who  three  hours  since 
Were  wrecked  upon  this  shore ;  where  I  have  lost, 
(How  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is !) 
My  dear  son  Ferdinand. 

Pro.  I  am  woe  for't,  sir. 

Ahn.  Irreparable  is  the  loss,  and  patience 
Says  it  is  past  her  cure. 

Pro.  I  rather  think. 

You  have  not  sought  her  help ;  of  whose  soft  grace, 
For  the  like  loss  I  have  her  sovereign  aid, 
And  rest  myself  content. 

Alon.  You  the  like  loss? 

Pro.  As  great  to  me,  as  late;  and,  supportable 
To  make  the  dear  loss,  have  I  means  much  weaker 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfort  you,  for  I 
Have  lost  my  daughter. 

Alon.  A  daughter? 

O  heavens !  that  they  were  living  both  in  Naples, 
The  king  and  queen  there !  that  they  were,  I  wish 
Myself  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed 
Where  my  son  lies.   When  did  you  lose  your  daughter? 

Pro.  In  this  last  tempest.     I  perceive,  these  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  so  much  admire, 
That  they  devour  their  reason,  and  scarce  think 
Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words 
Are  natural  breath ;  but,  howsoever  you  have 
Been  justled  from  your  senses,  know  for  certain, 
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That  I  am  Prospero,  and  that  veiy  duke 

Which  was  thrust  forth  of  Milan ;  who  most  strangely 

Upon  this  shore,  where  you  were  wreck'd,  was  landed. 

To  be  the  lord  otf  t.     No  more  yet  of  this ; 

For  'tis  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day, 

Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast,  nor 

Befitting  this  first  meeting.    Welcome,  sir; 

This  celPs  my  court :  here  have  I  few  attendants, 

And  subjects  none  abroad :  pray  you,  look  in. 

My  dukedom  since  you  have  given  me  again, 

I  will  requite  you  with  as  good  a  thing ; 

At  least,  bring  fortl^  a  wonder,  to  content  ye 

As  much  as  me  my  dukedom. 

The  entrance  of  the  Cell  opensj  and  discovers  Ferdinand 
and  Miranda  playing  at  chess*. 

Mira.  Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  false. 

Fer.  No,  my  dearest  love, 

I  would  not  for  the  world. 

Mira.  Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms    you  should 
wrangle. 
And  I  would  call  it  fieiir  play. 

Ahn.  If  this  prove 

A  vision  of  the  island,  one  dear  son 
Shall  I  twice  lose. 

Seb.  A  most  high  miracle ! 

Fer.  Though  the  seas  threaten  they  are  merciful: 
I  have  curs'd  them  without  cause. 

[Ferd.  kneels  to  Alon. 

Alan.  Now,  all  the  blessings 

Of  a  glad  father  compass  thee  about ! 
Arise,  and  say  how  thou  cam'st  here. 

Mira.  O,  wonder ! 


s  —  playing  at  chess.]  The  old  sUge-dneetion  is,  **  Here  Prospero  diseonn 
Ferdinand  and  MirmndA  plajring  at  chees."  Probablj  the  trarene-ciirtuii, 
towards  the  baek  of  the  stage,  was  drawn  for  the  purpose. 
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How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here ! 
How  beauteous  mankind  is !     O,  birave  new  world. 
That  has  such  people  in't ! 

Pro.  Tis  new  to  thee. 

Alon.  What  is  this  maid,  with  whom  thou  wast  at 
play? 
Your  eld'st  acquaintance  cannot  be  three  hours : 
Is  she  the  goddess  that  hath  sever'd  us, 
And  brought  us  thus  together? 

Fer.  Sir,  she  is  mortal ; 

But,  by  immortal  providence,  she's  mine : 
I  chose  her,  when  I  could  not  ask  my  &ther 
For  his  advice,  nor  thought  I  had  one.     She 
Is  daughter  to  this  &mous  duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  so  often  I  have  heard  renown. 
But  never  saw  before ;  of  whom  I  have 
Received  a  second  life,  and  second  £iither 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me. 

AUm.  I  am  hers. 

But  O !  how  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness. 

Pro.  There,  sir,  *top : 

Let  us  not  burden  our  remembrances 
With  a  heaviness  that's  gone. 

Gon.  I  have  inly  wept. 

Or  should  have  spoke  ere  this.     Look  dovm,  you  gods, 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blessed  crovm. 
For  it  is  you  that  have  chalk'd  forth  the  way. 
Which  brought  us  hither ! 

AUm.  I  say.  Amen,  Gonzalo. 

Gon.  Was  Milan  thrust  from  Milan,  that  his  issue 
Should  become  kings  of  Naples  ?     O !  rejoice 
Beyond  a  common  joy,  and  set  it  down 
With  gold  on  lasting  pillars.     In  one  voyage 
Did  Claribel  her  husband  find  at  Tunis ; 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a  wife. 
Where  he  himself  was  lost ;  Prospero  his  dukedom, 

VOL.  I.  •>  G 
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In  a  poor  isle;  and  all  of  ns^  oniselTes, 
When  no  man  ^was  his  own. 

Alan.  Give  me  yoor  hands : 

IToFEJLond^biL 
Let  grief  and  sorrow  still  embrace  his  heart, 
That  doth  not  wish  you  joy ! 

Gon.  Be  it  so :  Amen. 

Be-enter  Ariel,  with  the  Master  and  Boatswain  amazedbf 

following. 

0  look,  sir !  look,  sir !  here  are  more  of  us. 

1  prophesied,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land, 

This  fellow  could  not  drown. — ^Now,  blasphemy. 
That  swear'st  grace  o'erboard,  not  an  oath  on  shore  ? 
Hast  thou  no  mouth  by  land ?    What  is  the  news? 

Boats.  The  best  news  is,  that  we  have  safely  found 
Our  king,  and  company :  the  next  our  ship. 
Which  but  three  glasses  since  we  gave  out  split, 
Is  tight,  and  yare',  and  bravely  rigg'd,  as  when 
We  first  put  out  to  sea. 

Ari.  Sir,  all  this  service! 

Have  I  done  since  I  went.  [i4^(^. 

Pro.  My  tricksy  spirit  !j 

Ahn.  These  are  not  natural  events;  they  strengthen 
From  strange  to  stranger.— Say,  how  came  you  hither? 

Boats.  If  I  did  think,  sir,  I  were  well  awake, 
rd  strive  to  tell  you.     We  were  dead  of  sleep. 
And  (how  we  know  not)  all  dapp'd  under  hatches, 
Where,  but  even  now,  with  strange  and  several  noises 
Of  roaring,  shrieking,  howling,  jingling  chains, 
And  more  diversity  of  sounds,  all  horrible. 
We  were  awak'd ;  straightway,  at  liberty : 
Where  we,  in  all  her  trim*,  freshly  behdd 
Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship ;  our  master 

*  IstiglitandTABB,]    i.e,rtady.    See  p.  9,  note  2,  of  thk  Vohme. 
<  —  in  an  HMi  trim,]    « In  »U  oht  trim,**  folio,  102S. 
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Capering  to  eye  her :  on  a  trice,  so  please  you. 
Even  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them. 
And  were  brought  moping  hither. 

Art.  Was't  well  done  ?  | 

Pro.  Bravely,  my  diligence!    Thou  shalt  bel^^^. 
free.  J 

Alon.  This  is  as  strange  a  maze  as  e'er  mea  trod ; 
And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduct  of:  some  oracle 
Must  rectify  our  knowledge. 

Pro.  Sir,  my  liege, 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on 
The  strangeness  of  this  business :  at  picked  leisure. 
Which  shall  be  shortly,  single  HI  resolve  you 
(Which  to  you  shall  seem  probable)  of  every 
These  happened  accidents ;  till  when,  be  cheerful. 
And  think  of  each  thing  well. — Come  hither,  spirit : 

[^Aside. 
Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free ; 
Untie  the  spell.  ^Eant  Ariel.]  How  fiures  my  gracious 

sir? 
There  are  yet  missing  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads,  that  you  remember  not. 

Re-enter  Ariel,  driving  in  Caliban,  Stephano,  and 
Trinculo,  in  tJmr  stolen  apparel. 

Ste.  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let  no  man 
take  care  for  himself,  for  all  is  but  fortune. — Coragio ! 
buUy-mcmster,  coragio ! 

Trin.  If  these  be  true  spies  which  I  wear  in  my 
head,  here's  a  goodly  sight. 

Cal.  O  Setebos !  these  be  brave  spirits,  indeed. 
How  fine  my  master  is !  I  am  afraid 
He  will  chastise  me. 

Seb.  Ha,  ha! 

What  things  are  these,  my  lord  Antonio? 

o  2 
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Will  money  buy  them  ? 

Ant.  Veiy  like :  one  of  them 

Is  a  plain  fish,  and,  no  doubt,  marketable. 

Pro.  Mark  but  the  badges  of  these  men,  my  lords, 
Then  say,  if  they  be  true. — This  mis-shapen  knave^ 
His  mother  was  a  witch ;  and  one  so  strong 
That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows  and  ebbs, 
And  deal  in  her  command,  without  her  power. 
These  three  have  robb'd  me ;  and  this  demi-dcTil 
(For  he's  a  bastard  one)  had  plotted  with  them 
To  take  my  life :  two  of  these  fellows  you 
Must  know,  and  own ;  this  thing  of  darkness  I 
Acknowledge  mine. 

Cal.  I  shall  be  pinched  to  death. 

Ahn.  Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  drunken  butler? 

Seb.  He  is  drunk  now :  where  had  he  wine! 

Alan.   And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe:  where  should 
they 
Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  'em  ? — 
How  cam'st  thou  in  this  pickle? 

Trin.  I  have  been  in  such  a  pickle,  since  I  saw  you 
last,  that,  I  fear  me,  will  never  out  of  my  bones :  I  shall 
not  fear  fly-blowing. 

Seb.  Why,  how  now,  Stephano ! 

Ste.  O !  touch  me  not :  I  am  not  Stephano,  but  a 
cramp. 

Pro.  You'd  be  king  of  the  isle,  sirrah? 

Ste.  I  should  have  been  a  sore  one  then. 

Ahn.  This  is  a  strange  thing  as  e'er  I  look'd  on. 

[Pointing  to  Caliban. 

Pro.  He  is  as  disproportion'd  in  his  manners^ 
As  in  his  shape. — ^Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell ; 
Take  with  you  your  companions :  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely. 

Cal.  Ay,  that  I  will ;  and  I'll  be  wise  hereafter. 
And  seek  for  grace.     What  a  thrice-double  ass 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god. 
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And  worship  this  dull  fool  ? 

Pro.  Go  to ;  away  ! 

AUm.  Hence,  and  bestow  your  luggage  where  you 
found  it. 

Seb.  Or  stole  it,  rather. 

\Exeufd  Cal.,  Ste.,  and  Trin. 

Pro.  Sir,  I  invite  your  highness,  and  your  train. 
To  my  poor  cell,  where  you  shall  take  your  rest 
For  this  one  night ;  which,  part  of  it,  I'll  waste 
With  such  discourse,  as,  I  not  doubt,  shall  make  it 
Go  quick  away ;  the  story  of  my  life. 
And  the  particular  accidents  gone  by. 
Since  I  came  to  this  isle :  and  in  the  mom, 
ril  bring  you  to  your  ship,  and  so  to  Naples, 
Where  I  have  hope  to  see  the  nuptial 
Of  these  our  dear-beloved  solemnized ; 
And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  where 
Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave. 

AUm.  I  long 

To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must 
Take  the  ear  strangely. 

Pro.  ni  deliver  all; 

And  promise  you  calm  seas»  auspicious  gales, 
And  sail,  so  expeditious,  that  shall  catch 
Your  royal  fleet  far  off. — My  Ariel ; — chick, — 
That  is  thy  charge :  then,  to  the  elements; 
Be  free,  and  iare  thou  well ! — Please  you  draw  near. 

\Eafeant. 


EPILOGUE. 

SPOKEN   BT  PBOSPERO. 

Now  my  charms  are  all  o'erthrown, 
And  what  strength  I  have's  mine  own ; 
Which  is  most  faint :  now,  'tis  true, 
I  must  be  here  oonfin'd  by  you, 
Or  sent  to  Naples.     Let  me  not, 
Since  I  have  my  dukedom  got» 
And  pardoned  the  deceiver,  dwell 
In  this  bare  island,  by  your  spell ; 
But  release  me  from  my  bands, 
With  the  help  of  your  good  hands. 
Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  sails 
Must  fill,  or  else  my  project  fails. 
Which  was  to  please.    Now  I  want 
Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant ; 
And  my  ending  is  despair. 
Unless  I  be  relieved  by  prayer ; 
Which  pierces  so,  that  it  assaults 
Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  faults. 

As  you  from  crimes  would  pardoned  be. 
Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free. 


THE  TWO  GENTLEMEN 


VERONA. 


**  The  Two  Gentlemeii  of  Verona"  was  fint  printed  m  the  folio  of 
1623,  where  it  occapies  nineteen  pages,  vis.  from  p*  20  to  p.  S8, 
IncIasiTe,  in  the  division  of  **  Comedies.'*  It  is  there  divided  mto 
Acts  and  Scenes.     It  also  stands  second  in  the  later  folios* 


INTRODUCTION. 


Thb  only  ascertained  fact  with  which  we  are  acqusunted,  in  reference 
to  **  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  is,  that  it  is  included  in  the 
list  of  Shakespeare's  plays  which  Francis  Meres  famished  in  his 
PaUadis  Tamia^  1598.  It  comes  first  in  that  enumeration,  and 
although  this  is  a  very  slight  circumstance,  it  may  afford  some 
confirmation  to  the  opinion,  founded  upon  internal  evidence  of  plot, 
style,  and  characters,  that  it  was  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very 
earliest  of  Shakespeare's  original  dramatic  compositions.  It  is  the 
second  play  in  the  folio  of  1623,  where  it  first  appeared,  hut  that 
is  no  criterion  of  the  period  at  which  it  was  originally  written. 

It  would,  we  think,  he  idle  to  attempt  to  fix  upon  any  particular 
year:  it  is  unquestionably  the  work  of  a  young  and  unpractised 
dramatist,  and  the  conclusion  is  especially  inartificial  and  abrupt. 
It  may  have  been  written  by  our  great  dramatist  very  soon  after  he 
joined  a  theatrical  company ;  and  at  all  events  we  do  not  think  it 
likely  that  it  was  composed  subsequently  to  1591.  We  should  be 
inclined  to  place  it,  as  indeed  it  stands  in  the  work  of  Meres, 
immediately  before  "Love's  Labour's  Lost."  Meres  calls  it  the 
"Gentlemen  of  Verona."  Malone,  judging  from  two  passages  in 
the  comedy,  first  argued  that  it  was  produced  in  1595,  but  he  after- 
wards adopted  1591  as  the  more  probable  date.  The  quotations  to 
which  he  refers,  in  truth,  prove  nothing,  either  as  regards  1595  or 
1591. 

If  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  were  not  the  offspring 
merely  of  the  author's  invention,  we  have  yet  to  discover  the  source 
of  its  plot.  Points  of  resemhlance  have  been  dwelt  upon  in  con- 
nection with  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  "Arcadia,"  1590,  and  the  "  Diana" 
of  Montemayor,  which  was  not  translated  into  English  hy  B.  Yonge 
until  1598 ;  but  the  incidents,  common  to  the  drama  and  to  these 
two  works,  are  only  such  as  might  be  found  in  other  romances,  or 
would  present  themselves  spontaneously  to  the  mind  of  a  young 
poet :  the  one  is  the  command  of  banditti  by  Valentine  ;  and  the 
other  the  assumption  of  male  attire  by  Julia,  for  a  purpose  nearly 
similar  to  that  of  Viola  in  "  Twelftii  Night."  Extracts  from  the 
"  Arcadia  "  and  the  "  Diana  "  are  to  be  found  in  "  Shakespeare's 
Library,"  vol.  ii.  The  notion  of  some  critics,  that  "  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona"  contains  few  or  no  marks  of  Shakespeare's 
hand,  is  a  strong  proof  of  their  incompetence  to  form  a  judgment. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE*. 

DUKE  OF  MILAN,  Father  to  SUTia. 

VALENTINE,)  ^  ^     , 

^-,^-,-,_.-„        >  The  two  OenUemen. 
PROTEUS,      j 

ANTONIO,  Father  to  Proteus. 

THURIO,  a  foolish  riral  to  Valentine. 

EGLAMOUR,  agent  lor  SUvia  in  her  escape. 

SPEED,  a  clownish  Servant  to  Valentine. 

LAUNCE,  the  like  to  Proteus. 

PANTHINO,  Servant  to  Antonio. 

Host,  where  Julia  lodges. 

Outlaws  with  Valentine. 

JULIA,  beloved  of  Proteus. 
SILVIA,  beloved  of  Valentine. 
LUCETTA,  Waiting-woman  to  Julia. 

Servants,  Musicians. 

SCENE :  sometimes  in  Verona ;  sometimes  in  Milan,  and 
on  tbe  fironUers  of  Mantua. 


>  This  list  of  chazvoten,  with  tlie  headiiy,  "The  asoMS  of  all  the  Adm,* 
is  pzinted  at  the  end  of  the  pla/  in  folio,  1623. 


THE  TWO  GENTLEMEN 


VERONA. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

An  open  place  in  Verona. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Proteus. 

VcIL  Cease  to  persuade,  my  loving  Proteus : 
Home-keeping  youth  hare  ever  homely  \nt6. 
Wer't  not,  affection  chains  thy  tender  days 
To  the  sweet  glances  of  thy  honoured  love, 
I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company 
To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad, 
Than,  living  dully  sluggardiz'd  at  home, 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness. 
But  since  thou  lov'st,  love  still,  and  thrive  therein, 
Even  as  I  would,  when  I  to  love  begin. 

Pro.  Wilt  thou  begone?    Sweet  Valentine,  adieu. 
Think  on  thy  Proteus,  when  thou  haply  seest 
Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel : 
Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness, 
When  thou  dost  meet  good  hap ;  and  in  thy  danger. 
If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee. 
Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers, 
For  I  will  be  thy  beadVman,  Valentine. 

Vol.  And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  success. 
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Pro.  Upon  some  book  I  love,  FU  pray  for  thee. 

Vol.  That's  on  some  shallow  story  of  deep  loTe, 
How  yomig  Leander  crossed  the  Hellespont. 

Pro.  That's  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper  love, 
For  he  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love. 

Vd.  Tis  true ;  for  yoo  are  over  boots  in  love. 
And  yet  you  never  swam  the  Hellespont. 

Pro.  Over  the  boots?  nay,  give  me  not  the  boots'. 

Vol.  No,  I  will  not,  for  it  boots  thee  not. 

Pro.  What? 

Vol.  To  be  in  love,  where  scorn  is  bought  with  groans; 
Coy  looks,  with  heart-sore  sighs ;  one  fading  moment's 

mirth. 
With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights : 
If  haply  won,  perhaps,  a  hapless  gain ; 
If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won : 
However,  but  a  folly  bought  with  wit. 
Or  else  a  wit  by  folly  vanquished. 

Pro.  So,  by  your  circumstance  you  call  me  fool. 

Vd.  So,  by  your  circumstance,  I  fear,  you'll  prove. 

Pro.  'TIS  love  you  cavil  at :  I  am  not  love. 

Vd.  Love  is  your  master,  for  he  masters  you ; 
And  he  that  is  so  yoked  by  a  fool, 
Methinks,  should  not  be  chronicled  for  wise. 

Pro.  Yet  writers  say,  as  in  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all. 

Vd.  And*  writers  say,  as  the  most  forward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow. 
Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  tum'd  to  folly;  blasting  in  the  bud. 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime, 
And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes. 

*  —  nay,  gire  me  not  the  soots.]  A  prorerbial  esprwrion,  not  anfinqnently 
met  with  in  our  old  drmmatitto,  signifying,  don't  make  a  langhing-etodt  of  me. 
It  eeeme  to  hare  no  conneetion  whatorer  with  the  poniriiment  of  die  boota  ia 
Seodand,  to  which  the  oommentaton  refer. 
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But  wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee. 
That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire  ? 
Once  more  adieu.     My  father  at  the  road 
Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipp'd. 

Pro.  And  thither  will  I  bring  thee,  Valentine. 

Vol.  Sweet  Proteus,  no ;  now  let  us  take  our  leave. 
To  Milan  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters^ 
Of  thy  success  in  love,  and  what  news  else 
Betideth  here  in  absence  of  thy  friend, 
And  I  likewise  will  visit  thee  with  mine. 

Pro.  All  happiness  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan. 

Vol.  As  much  to  you  at  home ;  and  so,  &rewell. 

Pro.  He  after  honour  hunts,  I  after  love : 
He  leaves  his  friends  to  dignify  them  more ; 
I  leave  myself,  my  friends,  and  all  for  love. 
Thou,  Julia,  thou  hast  metamorphosed  me ; 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time. 
War  with  good  counsel,  set  the  world  at  nought. 
Made  wit  with  musing  weak,  heart  sick  with  thought. 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir  Proteus,  save  you.     Saw  you  my  master  ? 

Pro.  But  now  he  parted  hence  to  embark  for  Milan. 

Speed.  Twenty  to  one,  then,  he  is  shipp'd  already. 
And  I  have  play'd  the  sheep'  in  losing  him. 

Pro.  Indeed  a  sheep  doth  very  often  stray. 
An  if  the  shepherd  be  awhile  away. 

Speed.  You  conclude,  that  my  master  is  a  shepherd, 
then,  and  I  a  sheep^? 

*  To  Bfflan  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letteTS,]  This  is  merely  an  inTersion  of 
«  Let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters  to  Milan."  The  first  folio  reads  **  To 
Milan,"  which  the  second  folio  needlessly  changes  to**  At  Milan,"  &c. 

*  And  I  have  play'd  the  shbep]  A  play  upon  the  resemblance  in  sound 
between  the  words  ''ship"  and  ''sheep."  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
"  sheep  "  is  pronounced  "  ship."  This  joke  is  employed  again  in  "  The  Comedy 
of  Errors,"  Vol.  ii.  p.  100.  In  writings  of  the  time  "  Sheep-street,"  in  Strat- 
ford-upon-ATon,  is  often  spelt  Skip^treei, 

'  And  I  A  sheep  t]    The  indefinite  article  was  added  in  the  second  folio. 
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Pro.  I  do. 

Speed.  Why  then,  my  homs  are  his  horns,  whether  I 
wake  or  sleep. 

Pro.  A  silly  answer,  and  fitting  well  a  sheq). 

Speed.  This  proves  me  still  a  sheep. 

Pro.  True,  and  thy  master  a  shepherd. 

Speed.  'Ssjj  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circumstanoe. 

Pro.  It  shall  go  hard,  but  TU  proTe  it  by  another. 

Speed.  The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep,  and  not  the 
sheep  the  shepherd;  but  I  seek  my  master,  and  my 
master  seeks  not  me :  therefore,  I  am  no  sheep. 

Pro.  The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shepherd,  the 
shepherd  for  food  follows  not  the  sheep;  thou  for 
wages  foUowest  thy  master,  thy  master  for  wages 
follows  not  thee :  therefore,  thou  art  a  sheep. 

Speed.  Such  another  proof  will  make  me  cry  ^  baa."* 

Pro.  But,  dost  thou  hear?  gaVst  thou  my  letter  to 
Julia? 

Speed.  Ay,  sir :  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter  to 
her,  a  laced  mutton^  and  she,  a  laced  mutton,  gave 
me,  a  lost  mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour. 

Pro.  Here's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  store  of 
muttons. 

Speed.  If  the  ground  be  overcharged,  you  were  best 
stick  her. 

Pro.  Nay,  in  that  you  are  astray :  'twere  best  pound 
you. 

Speed.  Nay,  sir,  less  than  a  pound  shall  serve  me  for 
carrying  your  letter. 

Pro.  You  mistake :  I  mean  the  pound,  the  pinfold. 


*  A  LACED  HFTTOif ;]  Muny  Mtbotitiee  prowe  that  i 
wpioaymooB  tenns  in  the  time  of  Shftkespeftre  and  long  afterwanle ;  and 
hence  (m  Malone  tells  ns)  the  plaee  called  Mutton-laBe  in  QeAenweB.  The 
qoestion  ia,  what  waa  meant  by  a  **  kced  mntton,"  ibr  the  participle  and  aab- 
atantire  are  often  found  together.  Laeed  probably  meant  dretMd  or  adoraed ; 
and  m  Deloney'a  **  Thomaa  of  Reading,^  chap,  ii.,  we  read  thia  panage :  <■  No 
meat  pleaaed  him  ao  well  aa  aMttoa,  anch  aa  waa  ku$d  m  a  nd  pettieoat" 
Speed's  jeetytnehaa  it  ia,  may  have  reoQiHiledFrotava  to  the  ill  eompl^n^i^  ^ 
hisi 
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Speed.  From  a  pound  to  a  pin?  fold  it  over  and 
over, 
11b  threefold  too  little  for  carrying  a  letter  to  jonr 
lover. 

Pro.  But  what  said  she  ?  did  she  nod*? 

Speed.  L  [Speed  nods. 

Pro.  Nod,  I?  why  that's  noddy'. 

Speed.  You  mistook,  sir:  I  say  she  did  nod,  and  you 
aak  me,  if  she  did  nod?  and  I  say  I. 

Pro.  And  that  set  together,  is  noddy. 

Speed.  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  set  it  toge- 
ther, take  it  for  your  pains. 

Pro.  No,  no;  you  shall  have  it  for  bearing  the  letter. 

Speed.  Well,  I  perceive  I  must  be  fain  to  bear  with 
you. 

Pro.  Why,  sir,  how  do  you  bear  with  me  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  sir,  the  letter  very  orderly;  having 
nothing  but  the  word  noddy  for  my  pains. 

Pro.  Beshrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit. 

Speed.  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  slow  purse. 

Pro.  Come,  come;  open  the  matter  in  brief:  what 
said  she  ? 

Speed.  Open  your  purse,  that  the  money,  and  the 
matter,  may  be  both  at  once  delivered. 

Pro.  Well,  sir,  here  is  for  your  pains.     What  said 
she? 

Speed.  Truly,  Sir,  I  think  you'll  hardly  win  her. 

Pro.  Why?    Couldst  thou  perceive  so  much  from 
her? 

Speed.  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  from  her; 

*  —  did  she  nod  I]  These  words  were  supplied  by  Theobald,  and  seem 
to  be  neoesBSzy.  They  are  not  in  the  old  copies ;  but  it  is  clear  from  what 
Speed  afterwards  says  that  Proteus  had  asked  the  qnestion.  In  Speed's  answers 
the  old  spelling  of  the  affinnativo  partide  has  been  retained ;  otherwise  the 
eoneeit  i^  Proteus  would  be  less  iatelligible. 

'  — that's  iionnT.]  Noddy  was  a  game  at  cards,  and  to  eall  a  person  a  Noddy 
was  the  same  as  to  caU  him  a  fooL  Noddy  was  the  Knave  or  Fool  in  a  paok  of 
cafds.  The  praetiee  of  ealUng  the  knave  Nod,  or  Noddy,  is  not  yet  entirely 
disconUnned. 
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no,  not  80  much  as  a  docat  for  deliyeiing  your  letter; 
and  being  so  hard  to  me  that  brought  your  mind,  I  fear 
she'll  prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling  your  mind*.  GiTe 
her  no  token  but  stones,  for  she's  as  hard  as  steel. 

Pro.  What!  said  she  nothing? 

Spe^.  No,  not  so  much  as — ^^take  this  for  thy 
pains."  To  testify  your  bounty,  I  thank  you,  you  haye 
testem'd  me';  in  requital  whereof  henceforth  carry 
your  letters  yourself.  And  so,  sir,  FU  commend  you 
to  my  master. 

Pro.  Go,  go,  be  gone,  to  save  your  ship  from  wreck, 
Which  cannot  perish,  having  thee  aboard. 
Being  destin'd  to  a  drier  death  on  shore. — 
I  must  go  send  some  better  messenger: 
I  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines^ 
Receiving  them  from  such  a  worthless  post.      [^ExeunL 


SCENE  II. 
The  Same.     Julia's  Garden. 

Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.  But  say,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone, 
Wouldst  thou,  then,  counsel  me  to  fall  in  love? 

Luc.  Ay,  madam ;  so  you  stumble  not  unheedfuUy. 

Jul.  Of  all  the  fair  resort  of  gentlemen. 
That  every  day  with  parle  encounter  me. 
In  thy  opinion  which  is  worthiest  love  ? 

•  —  in  telling  tour  mind.]  The  meAning  (says  Malone)  ia, — She  being  m 
hard  to  me  who  was  the  boaurer  of  your  mind,  I  jfear  she  will  prove  no  le«  bo  to 
you  in  the  act  of  idling  yoor  mind. 

'  —  you  have  TBaTBaN*D  me ;]  You  have  given  me  a  tedem^  thai  ia,  aixpcoee. 
In  the  tame  of  Henry  VIII.  a  Udety  taiem,  or  Udom,  waa  of  the  value  of  a 
•hilling:  it  waa  so  called  from  having  a  ietU,  i.  e,  bead,  upoii  it.  In  the  fbiio^ 
1623»  *^  teaten'd"  ia  miaprinted  oeiterH*iL 
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Luc.  Please  70a,  repeat  their  names,  Fll  show  my 
mind 
According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill. 

Jfd.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  fair  Sir  Eglamour? 

Luc.  As  of  a  knight^®  wellnspoken,  neat  and  fine; 
But,  were  I  you,  he  never  should  be  mine. 

Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  rich  Mercatio? 

Luc.  Well,  of  his  wealth ;  but  of  himself,  so,  so. 

Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  gentle  Proteus  ? 

Luc.  Lord,  lord !  to  see  what  folly  reigns  in  us ! 

Jul.  How  now!   what  means  this  passion  at  his 
name? 

Luc.  Pardon,  dear  madam :  'tis  a  passing  shame. 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am. 
Should  censure  thus^  on  lovely  gentlemen. 

Jul.  Why  not  on  Proteus,  as  of  all  the  rest? 

Luc.  Then  thus,— of  many  good  I  think  him  best. 

Jul.  Your  reason? 

Luc.  I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason : 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so. 

Jul.  And  wouldst  thou  have  me  cast  my  love  on 
him? 

Luc.  Ay,  if  you  thought  your  love  not  cast  away. 

Jul.  Why,  he,  of  all  the  rest,  hath  never  mov'd  me. 

Luc.  Yet  he,  of  all  the  rest,  I  think,  best  loves  ye. 

Jul.  His  little  speaking  shows  his  love  but  small. 

Luc.  Fire  that's  closest  kept  bums  most  of  all. 

Jul.  They  do  not  love,  that  do  not  show  their  love. 

Luc.  O!  they  love  least,  that  let  men  know  their 
love. 

Jul.  I  would  I  knew  his  mind. 

Luc.  Peruse  this  paper,  madam. 

Jul.  "  To  JuKa."    Say,  from  whom  ? 

Luc.  That  the  contents  will  show. 


>*  Ab  or  A  knight—]    In  Ifalone's  Shakespeftre,  by  BoeweU,  it  is  misprinted 
'As  our  knight,"  &c. 
>  —  cnscBB  thus  on~]    Pass  my  opinitm  upon.    See  VoL  v.  pp.  126.  307* 

VOL.  I.  H 
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Jtd.  Say,  say,  who  gave  it  ihee? 

Luc.  Sir  Valentiiie's  page;  and  sent,  I  think,  from 
Proteus. 
He  would  haTe  given  it  you,  but  I,  being  in  the  way. 
Did  in  your  name  receive  it :  pardon  the  fiiult,  I  pray. 

Jul.  Now,  by  my  modesty,  a  goodly  broker! 
Dare  you  presume  to  harbour  wanton  lines  ? 
To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth? 
Now,  trust  me,  'tis  an  office  of  great  worth. 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 
There,  take  the  paper:  see  it  be  returned. 
Or  else  return  no  more  into  my  sight. 

Luc.  To  plead  for  love  deserves  more  fee  than  hate. 

Jul.  Will  you  be  gone  ? 

Luc.  That  you  may  ruminate.     [Egit. 

Jul.  And  yet,  I  would  I  had  o*erk>ok'd  the  letter. 
It  were  a  shame  to  call  her  back  again. 
And  pray  her  to  a  fault  for  which  I  chid  her. 
What  fool  is  she,  that  knows  I  am  a  maid. 
And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view. 
Since  maids,  in  modesty,  say  ^  No,**  to  that 
Which  they  would  have  the  profferer  construe,  "Ay.** 
Fie,  fie !  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  love. 
That  like  a  testy  babe  will  scratch  the  nurse^ 
And  presently,  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod. 
How  churlishly  I  chid  Lucetta  hence. 
When  willingly  I  would  have  had  her  here : 
How  angerly  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown. 
When  inward  joy  enforced  my  heart  to  smile. 
My  penance  is  to  call  Lucetta  back. 
And  ask  remission  for  my  folly  past — 
What  ho!  Lucetta! 

Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Luc  What  would  your  ladyship? 

Jul.  Is  it  near  dinner-time  ? 
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Luc.  I  would,  it  were; 

That  you  might  kill  your  stomach  oa  your  meat» 
And  not  upon  your  maid. 

«/«^  What  is't  that  you  took  up  so  gingerly? 

Luc.  Nothing. 

Jvl.  Why  didst  thou  stoop,  then? 

Luc.  To  take  a  paper  up 

That  I  let  &11. 

Jfd.  And  is  that  paper  nothing? 

Luc.  Nothing  concerning  me. 

JuL  Then  let  it  ]ie  for  those  that  it  concerns. 

Luc.  Madam,  it  will  not  lie  where  it  concerns, 
Unless  it  have  a  fiedse  interpreter. 

Jvl.  Some  love  of  yours  hath  writ  to  you  in  rhyme. 

Luc.  That  I  might  sing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune. 
Give  me  a  note :  your  ladyship  can  set. 

Jvl.  As  little  by  such  toys  as  may  be  possible : 
Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  "  Light  o'  love V 

Luc.  It  is  too  heavy  for  so  light  a  tune. 

Jvl.  Heavy?  belike,  it  hath  some  burden  then. 

Luc.  Ay ;  and  melodious  were  it,  would  you  sing  it. 

Jvl^  And  why  not  you? 

Luc.  I  cannot  reach  so  high. 

Jvl.  Let's  see  your  song. — ^How  now,  minion ! 

Luc.  Keep  tune  there  stilly  so  you  will  sing  it  out : 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  do  not  like  this  tune. 

Jvl.  You  do  not  ? 

Luc.  No^  madam;  it  is  too  sharp. 

Jul.  You,  minion,  are  too  saucy. 

Luc.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat» 

And  mar  the  concord  witk  too  harsh  a  descant': 


*  Best  sing  it  to  the  tone  of  *'Ltoiit  o'  loyb."]  This  time  is  often  mentioned; 
the  earliesl  Mithority  for  it,  perha{HBy  being  the  **  Gorgeous  Gallery  of  Gallant 
InTentions,"  4to.  1578.  In  Deloney's  **  Strange  Histories,"  8to.  1607,  **  the 
dolefni  lamentation  of  Lord  Matrerers,"  &c.  is  "  to  the  tune  of  Light  of  love." 
Percy  Society's  reprint,  p.  42. 

'  —  too  harsh  a  docaiit  :]  DewaifA  (says  Malooe)  signified  formerly  what 
we  now  denominate  eoriolioiu.    See  also  YoL  TiiL  p.  447. 

H    2 
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There  wanteth  but  a  mean^  to  fill  your  song. 

Jvl.  The  mean  is  drown'd  with  your  unruly  base. 

Luc.  Indeed  I  bid  the  base'  for  Proteus. 

Jvi.  This  babble  shall  not  henceforth  trouble  me. 
Here  is  a  coil  with  protestation ! —        \Tecsrs  the  letter. 
Go,  get  you  gone,  and  let  the  papers  lie : 
You  would  be  fingering  them  to  anger  me. 

Luc.   She  makes  it  strange,  but  she  would  be  best 
pleas'd 
To  be  so  anger*d  with  another  letter.  \^JSmi. 

Jul.  Nay,  would  I  were  so  anger'd  with  the  same ! 

0  hateful  hands !  to  tear  such  loving  words : 
Injurious  wasps,  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey. 
And  kill  the  bees  that  yield  it  with  your  stings ! 
ril  kiss  each  several  paper  for  amends. 

Look,  here  is  writ — ^ kind  Julia;" — unkind  Julia ! 
As  in  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude, 

1  throw  thy  name  against  the  bruising  stones, 
Trampling  contemptuously  on  thy  disdain. 
And  here  is  writ — ^  love-wounded  Proteus.** — 
Poor  wounded  name !  my  bosom,  as  a  bed. 

Shall  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  throughly  heal'd; 

And  thus  I  search  it'  with  a  sovereign  kiss. 

But  twice,  or  thrice,  was  Proteus  written  down : 

Be  calm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away, 

Till  I  have  found  each  letter  in  the  letter. 

Except  mine  own  name ;  that  some  whirlwind  bear 

Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock. 

And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  sea. 

Lo !  here  in  one  line  is  his  name  twice  writ, — 

^  Poor  forlorn  Proteus ;  passionate  Proteus 

To  the  sweet  Julia  :** — ^that  111  tear  away ; 

«  There  wanteth  but  a  mcAif — ]    The  mean  is  what  is  now  called  the  tenor. 

*  —  I  BID  THB  bask]  The  allusion  of  Lucetta  is  to  the  well-known  game  of 
priaan  ba$ey  or  primmar^i  bam,  at  which,  ^  to  bid  the  base"  seems  to  have  meant, 
to  invite  to  a  contest.  See  the  note  on  ^  To  bid  the  wind  a  base,"  in  "  Veous 
and  Adonis,"  Vol.  viiL  p.  383. 

*  And  thus  I  sbabch  it—]    To  search  a  wound  is  to  prxAe  it,  or  to  <Mt  it 
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And  yet  I  will  not,  sith  so  prettily 
'^      He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  names. 

Thus  will  I  fold  them  one  upon  another : 
06       Now  kiss,  embrace*  contend,  do  what  you  will. 

He-enter  Lucetta. 

Luc.  Madam, 
-  ^      Dinner  is  ready,  and  your  fitther  stays. 

Jid.  Well,  let  us  go. 
^  Luc.  What!  shall  these  papers  lie  like  tell-tales 

here? 
Jul.  If  you  respect  them,  best  to  take  them  up. 
Luc.  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down ; 
Yet  here  they  shall  not  lie  for  catching  cold. 
Jul.  I  see,  you  have  a  month's  mind  to  them'. 
Luc.  Ay,  madam,  you  may  say  what  sights  you  see ; 
I  see  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  wink. 
Jul.  Come,  come ;  will't  please  you  go?       [^Ea^eunt. 


SCENE  III. 
The  Same.    A  Room  in  Antonio's  House. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Panthino. 

Ant.  Tell  me,  Panthino,  what  sad  talk  was  that*. 
Wherewith  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloister? 
Pant.  TPwas  of  his  nephew  Proteus,  your  son. 

'  —  m  month's  mind  to  them.]  A  month's  mind  is  here  equivalent  to  **» 
great  mind"  or  strong  inclination ;  '*  A  month's  mind  "  in  its  *'iitnal  sense,"  is 
a  month's  remembrance ;  and  when  Nash  wrote  his  ''  Martin's  Month's  Mind," 
4to.  1689,  he  applied  it  in  that  way :  it  was  a  month's  remembrance  of  Martin 
Mar-prelate.  The  *< Month's  Mind"  was  derived  from  times  prior  to  the 
Reformation,  when  masses  were  said  for  a  stated  period  in  memory  of  the  dead. 
Hence  they  were  also  called  **  Month's  Memoriei,'*  and  «  Month's  mtmumenti." 
For  the  sake  of  the  measure  we  ought  to  read,  **  a  monOk't  mind  to  them,"  and 
80  the  word  was  often  printed. 

*  —  what  SAD  talk  was  that,]  Sad  was  generally  used  of  old  for  miout  or 
See  YoL  it  pp.  221.  499.  VoL  iiL  p.  384,  &c 
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Ant.  Why,  what  of  him? 

Pant.  He  wonder'd,  that  your  lardabip 

Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home^ 
While  other  men,  of  slender  reputation. 
Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out : 
Some  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there ; 
Some,  to  discover  islands  &r  away ; 
Some,  to  the  studious  universities. 
For  any,  or  for  all  these  exercises^ 
He  said,  that  Proteus,  your  son,  was  meet, 
And  did  request  me  to  importune  you 
To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home. 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age. 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

Ant.  Nor  need'st  thou  much  importune  me  to  that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
I  have  considered  well  his  loss  of  time. 
And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man. 
Not  being  tried  and  tutor'd  in  the  world : 
Experience  is  by  industry  achiev'd. 
And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time. 
Then,  tell  me,  whither  were  I  best  to  send  him  ? 

Pant.  I  think,  your  lordship  is  not  ignorant 
How  his  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 
Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court. 

Ant.  I  know  it  well. 

Pant.  Twere  good,  I  think,  your  lordship  sent  him 
thither. 
There  shall  he  practise  tilts  and  tournaments. 
Hear  sweet  discourse,  converse  with  noblemen. 
And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercise. 
Worthy  his  youth,  and  nobleness  of  birth. 

Ant.  I  like  thy  counsel :  well  hast  thou  advis'd; 
And,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  how  well  I  like  it, 
The  execution  of  it  shall  make  known. 
Even  with  the  speediest  expedition 
I  will  dispatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court. 
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Pant.  To-moiTOw,  may  it  please  you,  D(Mi  Alphanso, 
With  other  gentlemen  of  good  esteem, 
Are  journeying  to  salute  the  emperor, 
And  to  commend  their  service  to  his  will. 

Ant.  Good  company;  with  them  shall  Proteus  go: 
And,  in  good  time, — ^now  will  we  break  with  him^ 

Elder  Proteus. 

Pro.  Sweet  love !  sweet  lines !  sweet  life ! 
Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart ; 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn. 
O !  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  loves, 
To  seal  our  happiness  with  their  consents ! 

0  heavenly  Julia ! 

Ant.  How  now !  what  letter  iu?e  you  reading  there? 

Pro.  May't  please  your  lordship,  'tis  a  word  or  two 
Of  commendations  sent  from  Valentine, 
Deliver'd  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 

Ant.  Lend  me  the  letter:  let  me  see  what  news. 

Pro.  There  is  no  news,  my  lord,  but  that  he  writes 
How  happily  he  lives,  how  well  belov'd. 
And  daily  graced  by  the  emperor ; 
Wishing  me  with  him,  partner  of  his  fortune. 

Ant.  And  how  stand  you  affected  to  his  wish  ? 

Pro.  As  one  relying  on  your  lordship's  will, 
And  not  depending  on  his  friendly  wish.' 

Ant.  My  will  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish. 
Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed. 
For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end. 

1  am  resolv'd,,  that  thou  shalt  spend  some  time 
With  Valentinus  in  the  emperor's  court : 
What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives, 

1  And,  in  good  time, — ^now  will  we  break  with  him.]  Proteus,  whose  entrance 
is  not  marked  in  the  old  copies,  comes  in  on  the  sudden,  and  very  opportunely, 
<'  in  good  time,"  so  that  Antonio  cannot  finish  his  sentence  :  he  therefore  stops 
shorty  merely  adding  to  Panthino,  that  he  will  break  the  matter  to  Proteus. 
"To  break  «{£&"  affords  another  instance  of  the  different  use  of  prepositiona 
now,  and  formerly. 
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like  exhibition*  thou  shalt  have  from  me. 
To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go : 
Excuse  it  noty  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Pro.  My  lord,  I  cannot  be  so  soon  provided : 
Please  you,  deliberate  a  day  or  two. 

Afd.   Look,  what  thou  want'st  shall  be  sent  after 
thee: 
No  more  of  stay ;  to*morrow  thou  must  go.— 
Come  on,  Panthino :  you  shall  be  employed 
To  hasten  on  his  expedition. 

{Ej^ewnt  Antonio  amd  Panthino. 

Pro.  Thus  have  I  shunn'd  the  fire  for  fear  of  burning, 
And  drench'd  me  in  the  sea,  where  I  am  drown'd. 
I  fear'd  to  show  my  &ther  Julia's  letter, 
Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  my  love ; 
And,  with  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excuse^ 
Hath  he  excepted  most  against  my  love. 
O !  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day. 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun. 

And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away. 

Me-enter  Panthino. 

Pant.  Sir  Proteus,  your  father  calls  for  you : 
He  is  in  haste ;  therefore,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Pro.  Why,  this  it  is :  my  heurt  accords  thereto. 
And  yet  a  thousand  times  it  answers,  no.  [JSr^tmt 

*  lake  szHiBiTioif^  Like  aUowamee  or  •'miintenance,**  the  word  und  in 
the  preceding  line,  whieh  perbape  affords  a  miAcient  expUuaatioD.  We  atfll 
erexy  day  speak  of  eMtUiom  to  the  UniverBitifls.    See  ahw  VoL  yii.  p.  519L 
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ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 


Milan.    A  Boom  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Speed'. 

Speed.  Sir,  your  glove. 

VaL  Not  mine ;  my  gloves  are  on. 

Speed.  Why  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  is  but 
one*. 

Vcd.  Ha !  let  me  see :  ay,  give  it  me,  it's  mine. — 
Sweet  ornament,  that  decks  a  thing  divine ! 
Ah  Silvia!  Silvia! 

Speed.  Madam  Silvia !  madam  Silvia ! 

Vd.  How  now,  sirrah  ? 

Speed.  She  is  not  within  hearing,  sir. 

Vol.  Why,  sir,  who  bade  you  call  her  ? 

Speed.  Your  worship,  sir ;  or  else  I  mistook. 

Vol.  Well,  you'll  still  be  too  forward. 

Speed.  And  yet  I  was  last  chidden  for  being  too  slow. 

Vol.  Go  to,  sir.  Tell  me,  do  you  know  madam  Silvia? 

Speed.  She  that  your  worship  loves  ? 

Vd.  Why,  how  know  you  that  I  ani  in  love? 

Speed.  Marry,  by  these  special  marks.  First,  you 
have  leam'd,  like  sir  Proteus,  to  wreath  your  arms,  like 
a  mal-content ;  to  relish  a  love-song,  like  a  robin-red- 
breast ;  to  walk  alone,  like  one  that  had  the  pestilence ; 

*  Enter  Valentme  and  Speed.]  The  folios  introduee  the  name  of  Silvia  here^ 
as  if  she  were  on  the  stage  from  the  opening  of  the  scene ;  but  she  does  not 
oome  on  vntil  some  time  afterwards.  This  mode  of  naming  all  the  personB,  who 
are  engaged  at  any  time  in  the  same  scene,  at  the  beginning  of  it,  was  (as  is 
elsewhere  remarked)  very  nsoal  in  oor  old  printed  plays. 

*  VaL  Not  mine^  my  gloves  are  oil. 

Speed,  Why  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  is  but  onb.]  Hence  we  see 
that  the  word  <me  was  anciently  pronounced  on :  indeed  it  was  often  so  written 
and  printed  in  our  anther's  time,  and  the  folio,  1023,  would  afford  sereral 
I  of  the  land. 
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to  sigh,  like  a  schoolboy  that  had  lost  his  A  B  C;  to 
weep,  like  a  young  wench  that  had  buried  her  gnmdam ; 
to  fast,  like  one  that  takes  diet';  to  watch,  like  one 
that  fears  robbing;  to  speak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at 
Hallowmas.  You  were  wont,  when  you  lai:^h'd,  to 
crow  like  a  cock ;  when  you  walk'd,  to  walk  like  one 
of  the  lions ;  when  you  fasted,  it  was  presently  after 
dinner;  when  you  looked  sadly,  it  was  for  want  of 
money ;  and  now  you  are  metamorphosed  with  a  mis- 
tress, that,  when  I  look  on  you,  I  can  hardly  think  yoa 
my  master. 

Vol.  Are  all  these  things  perceived  in  me? 

Speed.  They  are  all  perceived  without  ye. 

Vol.  Without  me?  they  cannot. 

Speed.  Without  you?  nay,  that's  certain;  for,  with- 
out you  were  so  simple,  none  else  would :  but  you  are 
so  without  these  follies,  that  these  follies  are  within 
you,  and  shine  through  you  like  the  water  in  an  urinal, 
that  not  an  eye  that  sees  you,  but  is  a  physician  to 
comment  on  your  malady. 

Vol.  But,  tell  me,  dost  thou  know  my  lady  Silvia? 

Speed.  She,  that  you  gaze  on  so,  as  she  sits  at  sap- 
per? 

Vol.  Hast  thou  observed  that?  even  she  I  mean. 

Speed.  Why,  isir,  I  know  her  not. 

Vai.  Dost  thou  know  her  by  my  gazing  on  her,  and 
yet  know'st  her  not? 

Speed.  Is  she  not  hard-favour'd,  sir? 

Vol.  Not  so  fair,  boy,  as  well  favoured. 

Speed.  Sir,  I  know  that  well  enough. 

Vol.  What  dost  thou  know? 

Speed.  That  she  is  not  so  fair,  as  (of  you)  well- 
favour'd. 

Vol.  I  mean,  that  her  beauty  is  exquisite,  but  her 
favour  infinite. 

*  —  TAKES  mn ;]    i.  €,  nnder  »  regimen.    See  »leo  Vol.  iiL  p.  SU). 
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Speed.  That's  because  the  one  is  painted,  and  the 
other  out  of  all  count. 

Vd.  How  painted?  and  how  out  of  count? 

Speed.  Marry,  sir,  so  painted  to  make  her  &ir,  that 
no  man  'counts  of  her  beauty. 

Vd.  How  esteem'st  thou  me?  I  account  of  her 
beauty. 

Speed.  You  never  saw  her  since  she  was  deform'd. 

Vol.  How  long  hath  she  been  deform'd  ? 

Speed.  Ever  since  you  loved  her. 

VaL  I  have  loved  her  ever  since  I  saw  her,  and  still 
I  see  her  beautiful. 

Speed.  If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  see  her. 

Vd.  Why? 

Speed.  Because  love  is  blind.  O !  that  you  had  mine 
eyes ;  or  your  own  eyes  had  the  lights  they  were  wont 
to  have,  when  you  chid  at  sir  Proteus  for  going  ungar- 
tored! 

Vd.  What  should  I  see  then? 

Speed.  Your  own  present  folly,  and  her  passing  de- 
formity ;  for  he,  being  in  love,  could  not  see  to  garter 
his  hose ;  and  you,  being  in  love,  cannot  see  to  put  on 
your  hose. 

Vd.  Belike,  boy,  then  you  are  in  love;  for  last 
morning  you  could  not  see  to  wipe  my  shoes. 

Speed.  True,  sir;  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed.  I 
thank  you,  you  swinged  me  for  my  love,  which  makes 
me'the  bolder  to  chide  you  for  yours. 

Vd.  In  conclusion,  I  stand  affected  to  her. 

Speed.  I  would  you  were  set,  so  your  affection  would 
cease. 

Vd.  Last  night  she  enjoin'd  me  to  write  some  lines 
to  one  she  loves. 

Speed.  And  have  you  ? 

Vd.  I  have. 

Speed.  Are  they  not  lamely  writ? 
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Vol.   No»  bojy  but  as  well  as  I  can  do  them. — 
Peace !  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Silvia. 

Speed.   O  excellent  motion!  O  exceeding  puppet'! 
Now  will  he  interpret  to  her. 

Vol.  Madam  and  mistress,  a  thousand  good  morrows. 

Speed.  O !  *give  ye  good  even :  here's  a  million  of 
manners. 

Sil.  Sir  Valentine  and  servant  ^  to  jou  two  thousand. 

Speed.  He  should  give  her  interest,  and  she  gives  it 
him. 

Vol.  As  you  enjoined  me,  I  have  writ  your  letter 
Unto  the  secret  nameless  friend  of  yours ; 
Which  I  was  much  unwilling  to  proceed  in, 
But  for  my  duty  to  your  ladyship. 

Sil.  I  thank  you,  gentle  servant.    Tis  very  clerkly 
done. 

Vol.  Now  trust  me,  madam,  it  came  hardly  off; 
For,  being  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes, 
I  writ  at  random,  very  doubtfully. 

Sil.    Perchance  you  think  too  much  of  so  much 


Vol.  No,  madam :  so  it  stead  you,  I  will  write, 
Please  you  command,  a  thousand  times  as  much. 
And  yet,— 

Sil.  A  pretty  period.     Well,  I  guess  the  sequel : 
And  yet  I  will  not  name  it; — and  yet  I  care  not;^- 
And  yet  take  this  again ; — ^and  yet  I  thank  you, 
Meaning  henceforth  to  trouble  you  no  more. 

Speed.  And  yet  you  will ;  and  yet,  another  yet*. 

*  O  exeeUent  motion  I  O  exceeding  rvrm !]  A  moHon  in  Shakeqwtfe's 
time,  meant  a  puppet-show,  (see  Vol.  iii.  p.  491 )  firom  the  puppets  being  mated 
by  the  master,  who  interpreted  to  (or  for)  them,  as  Speed  supposes  Valentine 
iHll  interpret  for  Silvia,  the  **  exceeding  puppet"  on  the  occasiini. 

'  Sir  Valentine  and  sbrtamt,]  Ladies  were  acoastomed,  in  Shakespeue^s 
time,  to  call  their  admirers  their  MrecMilf. 

*  —  and  yet,  another  yet.]    So  the  psHage  is  pqnetoated  in  tho  old  eopieiy 
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Vol.  What  means  your  ladyship?  do  you  not  like  it? 

Sil.  Yes,  yes :  the  lines  are  very  quaintly  writ. 
But  since  unwillingly,  take  them  again. 
Nay,  take  them. 

Vol.  Madam,  they  are  for  you. 

Sil.  Ay,  ay;  you  writ  them,  sir,  at  my  request. 
But  I  will  none  of  them :  they  are  for  you. 
I  would  have  had  them  writ  more  movingly. 

Vai.  Please  you.  Til  write  your  ladyship  another. 

Sil.  And,  when  it's  writ,  for  my  sake  read  it  over ; 
And,  if  it  please  you,  so ;  if  not,  why,  so. 

Vid.  If  it  please  me,  madam ;  what  then  ? 

Sil.  Why,  if  it  please  you,  take  it  for  your  labour : 
And  so  good-morrow,  servant.  ^Eait. 

Speed.  O  jest !  unseen,  inscrutable,  invisible. 
As  a  nose  *on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on  a 

steeple. 
My  master  sues  to  her,  and  she  hath  taught  her  suitor, 
He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 
O  excellent  device !  was  there  ever  heard  a  better. 
That  my  master,  being  scribe,  to  himself  should  write 
the  letter? 

Vol.   How  now,  sir!  what,  are  you  reasoning  with 
yourself? 

Speed.  Nay,  I  was  rhyming :  'tis  you  that  have  the 
reason. 

Vd.  To  do  what? 

Speed.  To  be  a  spokesman  from  madam  Silvia. 

Vd.  To  whom? 

Speed.  To  yourself.    Why,  she  woos  you  by  a  figure. 

Vd.  What  figure  ? 

Speed.  By  a  letter,  I  should  say. 

Vd.  Why,  she  hath  not  writ  to  me? 


as  if  Speed  bad  said,  ^  And  jret,"  and  then  panaed  to  see  if  SiWia  would  not  add 
''another  yet."  We  only  mention  this  trifle  beeaoae  some  modem  editors  have 
not  attended  to  it.  Of  ooane  these  speechea  by  Speed  are  supposed  to  be 
uttered  oiMlff. 
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Speed.  Wlmt  need  she,  whea  she  hath  made  joa 
write  to  yourself?  Why,  do  you  not  peiceive  the 
jest? 

Vd.  No,  helieve  me. 

Speed.  No  belieying  you»  indeed,  ar:  but  did  you 
perceive  her  earnest? 

Vol.  She  gave  me  none,  except  an  angiy  word. 

Speed.  Why,  she  hath  given  you  a  letter. 

Vd.  That's  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend 

Speed.  And  that  letter  hath  she  deliver  d,  and  there 
an  end. 

Vd.  I  would  it  were  no  worse ! 

Speed.  I'll  warrant  you,  'tis  as  well : 

For  often  have  you  writ  to  her,  and  she,  in  modesty, 
Or  else  for  want  of  idle  time,  could  not  again  reply; 
Or  fearing  else  some  messenger,  that  might  her  mind 

discover, 
Her  self  hath  taught  her  love  hims^  to  write  unto  her 

lover. — 
All  this  I  speak  in  print  ^  fcnr  in  print  I  found  it. — 
Why  muse  you,  sir?  'tis  dinner  time. 

Vd.  I  have  dined. 

Speed.  Ay,  but  hearken,  air:  though  the  camdeon 
love  can  feed  on  the  air,  I  am  one  that  am  nourish'd  by 
my  victuals,  and  would  fain  have  meat  O !  be  not  like 
your  mistress :  be  moved,  be  moved.  [EanmL 


•  AU  this  I  apeak  m  printj  i  0.  with  exMteeM :  Sp^d  «dds»  th«t  he  founa 
it  *<  in  print,"  perhaps,  in  some  book  or  balUd  of  that  time,  whieh  has  not 
sorviTed  to  ours.  He  has  rfa^ed  before,  and  in  the  same  style,  jost  after 
Sihrja  made  her  ssir.-  thoae  lioas  wakl  hsxd^  have  been  spieled. 
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SCENE   11. 

Verona.    A  Boom  in  Julia's  House. 

Enter  Pkoteus  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Have  patience,  gentle  Julia. 

Jfd.  I  must)  where  is  no  remedy. 

Pro.  When  possibly  I  can,  I  will  return. 

Jfd.  If  you  turn  not,  you  will  return  the  sooner. 
Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake. 

[Giving  a  Ring. 

Pro.  Why  then,  we'll  make  exchange :  here,  take  you 
this. 

Jul.  And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss. 

Pro.  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  constancy ; 
And  when  that  hour  o'er-slips  me  in  the  day. 
Wherein  I  sigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  sake, 
The  next  ensuing  hour  some  foul  mischance 
Torment  me  for  my  love's  fiorgetfulness. 
My  father  stays  my  coming ;  answer  not. 
The  tide  is  now:  nay,  not  thy  tide  of  tears; 
That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  I  should. 

[Eait  Julia. 
Julia,  ferewell. — What !  gone  without  a  word  ? 
Ay,  so  true  love  should  do :  it  cannot  speak ; 
For  truth  hath  better  deeds,  than  words,  to  grace  it. 

Enter  Panthino. 

Pant.  Sir  Proteus^  you  are  stay'd  for. 
Pro.  Go ;  I  come,  I  come. — 

Alas !  this  parting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb.     [Eseu/nt. 
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SCENE  m. 
The  Same.    A  Street. 

Enter  Launce,  leading  a  Dog. 

Launoe.  Nay,  'twill  be  this  hour  ere  I  have  done 
weeping:  all  the  kind  of  the  Laonces  have  this  very 
&ult.  I  have  received  my  proportion,  like  the  prodi- 
gious son,  and  am  going  with  sir  Proteus  to  the  impe- 
rial's court.  I  think  Crab,  my  dog,  be  the  sourest- 
natured  dog  that  lives :  my  mother  weeping,  my  fiither 
wailing,  my  sister  crying,  our  maid  howling,  our  cat 
wringing  her  hands,  and  all  our  house  in  a  great  per- 
plexity, yet  did  not  this  cruel-hearted  cur  shed  one 
tear.  He  is  a  stone,  a  very  pebble-stone,  and  has  no 
more  pity  in  him  than  a  dog;  a  Jew  would  have  wept 
to  have  seen  our  parting :  why,  my  grandam  having  no 
eyes,  look  you,  wept  herself  blind  at  my  parting.  Nay, 
I'll  show  you  the  manner  of  it.  This  shoe  is  my  &ther; 
— ^no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  fieither : — ^no,  no,  this  left  shoe 
is  my  mother ; — ^nay,  that  cannot  be  so,  neither : — yes, 
it  is  so,  it  is  so ;  it  hath  the  worser  sole.  This  shoe, 
with  the  hole  in  it,  is  my  mother,  and  this  my  father. 
A  vengeance  on't !  there  'tis :  now,  sir,  this  staff  is  my 
sister ;  for,  look  you,  she  is  as  white  as  a  lily,  and  as 
small  as  a  wand  :  this  hat  is  Nan,  our  maid :  I  am  the 
<log'; — ^no,  the  dog  is  himself,  and  I  am  the  dog, — O! 
the  dog  is  me,  and  I  am  myself:  ay,  so,  so.  Now  come 
I  to  my  fieither ;  "  Father,  your  blessing :"  now  should 

^  I  MD  the  DOOy  &e.]  Lsance  is  himself  puzzled  with  the  dianctera  of  hii 
own  mono-polylogue ;  and  perhaps  Shakespeare  did  not  mean  him  to  get  oot  of 
his  confusion*  Sir  T.  Hanmer  proposed  to  read,  I  am  tk$  dog^  mo,  tkB  dog  u 
kimadft  and  I  am  me,  the  dcg  ii  the  dog,  and  I  am  mpe^.  Although  tbb  reading 
malces  the  text  "  more  reasonable,"  (as  Johnson  remarks)  the  additions  to  it 
are  unwarrantable. 
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not  the  shoe  speak  a  word  for  weeping :  now  should  I 
Idss  mj  father;  well,  he  weeps  on.  Now  come  I  to 
my  mother,  (O,  that  she  could  speak  now !)  like  a  wood 
woman*: — ^well,  I  kiss  her;  why  there  'tis;  here's  my 
mother*s  breath  up  and  down.  Now  come  I  to  my  sis- 
ter; mark  the  moan  she  makes:  now,  the  dog  all  this 
while  sheds  not  a  tear,  nor  speaks  a  word,  but  see  how 
I  lay  the  dust  with  my  tears. 

Enter  Panthino. 

Pant.  Launce,  away,  away,  aboard:  thy  master  is 
shipped,  and  thou  art  to  post  after  with  oars.  What's 
the  matter?  why  weep'st  thou,  man?  Away, ass;  you'll 
lose  the  tide,  if  you  tarry  any  longer. 

Launce.  It  is  no  matter  if  the  tied  were  lost ;  for  it 
is  the  unkindest  tied  that  ever  any  man  tied. 

Pant.  What's  the  unkindest  tide  ? 

Launce.  Why,  he  that's  tied  here ;  Crab,  my  dog. 

Pant.  Tut»  man,  I  mean  thou'lt  lose  the  flood ;  and, 
in  losing  the  flood,  lose  thy  voyage ;  and,  in  losing  thy 
voyage,  lose  thy  master ;  and,  in  losing  thy  master,  lose 
thy  service ;  and,  in  losing  thy  service, — ^Why  dost  thou 
stop  my  mouth  I 

Lamce.  For  fear  thou  should'st  lose  thy  tongue. 

Pant.  Where  should  I  lose  my  tongue? 

Launce.  In  thy  tale. 

Pant.  In  thy  tail? 

Launce.  Lose  the  tied,  and  the  voyage,  and  the  mas- 

s  —  like  a  wood  woman  :^]  The  old  copies  print  it  thna—^like  a  would- 
woman,"  with  a  hyphen.  The  proper  orthogn^hy  seems  to  he  ''like  a  wooA 
mmMB,**  or  firantie  woman,  W)od  heing  the  old  word  for  yraafM  or  mad :  the  mother 
of  Lannee  was  wood  with  grief  at  parting  from  her  son.  It  was,  however,  rery 
urasoal  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  or  in  any  other  time,  to  spell  wood  **  would," 
and  the  hyphen  was  needleaiL  It  reads  as  if  the  editors  of  the  folio  did  not 
thcmseWes  understond  what  was  meant  hy  ''like  a  wonld-woman/'  The 
parenthesis  is  not  in  the  old  folios,  and  with  the  very  slight  alteration  of  aA«  to 
Jioe  it  would  he  unnecessary :  "  0,  that  tkoe  could  speak  now,  like  a  wood 
woman  I**  Launoe's  wiah  heing  that  the  shoe,  representing  his  mother,  oould 
qMak  like  a  frantic  woman,  such  as  his  mother  was  at  their  parting. 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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ter,  and  the  service,  and  the  tide'.  Why,  man,  if  the 
river  were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with  my  tears ;  if 
the  wind  were  down,  I  could  drive  the  boat  with  my 
sighs. 

Pant.  Come;  come,  away,  man:  I  was  sent  to  call 
thee. 

Launce.  Sir,  call  me  what  thou  dar^at. 

Pant.  Wilt  thou  go? 

Launce.  Well,  I  will  go.  [EjeeunL 


SCENE  IV. 
Milan.    A  Boom  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Valentine,  Silvia,  Thueio,  and  Speed. 

Sil.  Servant. — 
Vol.  Mistress. 

Speed.  Master,  sir  Thurio  frowns  on  you. 
VaL  Ay,  boy,  it's  for  love. 
Speed.  Not  of  you. 
Vol.  Of  my  mistress,  then* 
Speed.  Twere  good  you  knock'd  him. 
Sil.  Servant,  you  are  sad. 
Val.  Indeed,  madam,  I  seem  so. 
Thu.  Seem  you  that  you  are  not  ? 
Val.  Haply,  I  do. 
2^u.  So  do  counterfeits, 
Val.  So  do  you. 

Thu.  What  seem  I  that  I  am  not  ? 
Val.  Wise. 
77iu.  What  instance  of  the  contrary  ? 


t  ..  ^nd  the  TiDB.]  The  first  tied  refen  to  the  dog,  ind  the  hst  to  the  riTer, 
M  we  see  from  what  follows — **  Why  man,  if  the  river  were  dry/'  fte.  Hie 
joke  which  has  occupied  Launce  and  Panthino  is  more  eyident  in  the  old  copy, 
where  the  tids  of  the  riyer  and  the  Hed  dog  are  spelt  in  the  same  way — 
tidt. 
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Vol.  Your  foUy. 

Thu.  And  how  quote  you  my  folly^? 

Vol.  I  quote  it  in  your  jerkin. 

ntu  My  jerkin  is  a  doublet. 

Vol.  Well,  then,  TU  double  your  folly. 

Thu.  How? 

Sil.  What»  &ngi7»  sir  Thurio?  do  you  change  colour? 

Vol.  Give  him  leave,  madam :  he  is  a  kind  of  came- 
leon. 

Thu.  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your  blood, 
than  live  in  your  air. 

Vol.  You  have  said,  sir. 

Thu.  Ay,  sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 

Vol.  I  know  it  well,  sir:  you  always  end  ere  you 
begin. 

Sil.  A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and  quickly 
shot  off. 

Vol.  Tis  indeed,  madam ;  we  thank  the  giver. 

SiL  Who  is  that,  servant? 

Vol.  Yourself,  sweet  lady;  for  you  gave  the  fire. 
Sir  Thurio  borrows  his  wit  from  your  ladyship's  looks, 
and  spends  what  he  borrows  kindly  in  your  company. 

Thu.  Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me,  I 
shall  make  your  wit  bankrupt. 

Vol.  I  know  it  well,  sir :  you  have  an  exchequer  of 
words,  and,  I  think,  no  other  treasure  to  give  your  fol- 
lowers ;  for  it  appears  by  their  bare  liveries^  that  they 
live  by  your  bare  words. 

Sil.  No  more,  gentlemen,  no  more.  Here  comes 
my  father. 

JEnter  the  Duke. 
Duke.  Now,  daughter  Silvia,  you  are  hard  beset. 

«  —  how  QCOTB  you  my  folly !]  To  •*  quote  "  is  to  note  or  obmne.  See 
Vol.  iv.  p.  74  ;  Vol.  vi.  pp.  106.  393,  &c  Valentine  in  hia  answer,  perhaps^ 
plays  upon  the  word,  which  was  pronounced  coaL 

I  2 
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Sir  Valentine,  yonr  father's  in  good  health : 
What  say  you  to  a  letter  from  your  friends 
Of  much  good  news  ? 

Vol.  My  lord,  I  will  be  thankful 

To  any  happy  messenger  from  thence. 

Duke.  Know  you  Don  Antonio,  your  countryman? 

Vol.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  I  know  the  gentleman 
To  be  of  worth,  and  worthy  estimation. 
And  not  without  desert  so  well  reputed. 

Duke.  Hath  he  not  a  son? 

Vol.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  a  son,  that  well  deserves 
The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  father. 

Dtdce.  You  know  him  well  ? 

Vol.  I  knew  him,  as  myself;  for  from  our  infimcy 
We  have  conversed,  and  spent  our  hours  together: 
And  though  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant, 
Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time 
To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection. 
Yet  hath  sir  Proteus,  for  that's  his  name. 
Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days : 
His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old ; 
His  head  unmellow'd,  but  his  judgment  ripe ; 
And,  in  a  word,  (for  far  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow) 
He  is  complete  in  feature,  and  in  mind. 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

Duke.  Beshrew  me,  sir,  but,  if  he  make  this  good. 
He  is  as  worthy  for  an  empress'  love, 
As  meet  to  be  an  emperor's  counsellor. 
Well,  sir,  this  gentleman  is  come  to  me 
With  commendation  from  great  potentates ; 
And  here  he  means  to  spend  his  time  a- while. 
I  think,  'tis  no  unwelcome  news  to  you. 

Val.  Should  I  have  wish'd  a  thing,  it  had  been  he. 

Duke.  Welcome  him,  then,  according  to  his  worth. 
Silvia,  I  speak  to  you;  and  you,  sir  Thurio : — 
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For  Valentine,  I  need  not  *cite  him  to  it*. 

rU  send  bim  hither  to  you  presently.  [^Eait  Duke. 

Veil.  This  is  the  gentleman,  I  told  your  ladyship. 
Had  come  along  with  me,  but  that  his  mistress 
Did  hold  his  eyes  locked  in  her  crystal  looks. 

Sil.  Belike,  that  now  she  hath  enfranchised  them. 
Upon  some  other  pawn  for  fealty. 

Vol.  Nay,  sure,  I  think,  she  holds  them  prisoners 
still. 

Sil.  Nay,  then  he  should  be  blind ;  and,  being  blind. 
How  could  he  see  his  way  to  seek  out  you  ? 

Vol.  Why,  lady,  love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 

Thu.  They  say,  that  love  hath  not  an  eye  at  all. 

Vol.  To  see  such  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yourself: 
Upon  a  homely  object  love  can  vnnk. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Sil.  Have  done,  have  done.     Here  comes  the  gen- 
tleman. [jEriV  Thurio. 

Vol.  Welcome,  dear  Proteus! — Mistress,  I  beseech 
you. 
Confirm  his  welcome  with  some  special  favour. 

Sil.  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither,    ' 
If  this  be  he  you  oft  have  wished  to  hear  from. 

Vol.  Mistress,  it  is.     Sweet  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  fellowHservant  to  your  ladyship. 

Sil.  Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  servant. 

Pro.  Not  so,  sweet  lady ;  but  too  mean  a  servant 
To  have  a  look  of  such  a  worthy  mistress*. 

Vol.  Leave  off  discourse  of  disability. — 
Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  for  your  servant. 

Pro.  My  duty  vnll  I  boast  of,  nothing  else. 

Sil.  And  duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed. 

*  — I  need  not  'cm — ]    i.  e,  ineite, 

*  — 1.  ▲  worth  J  mistrefls.]    The  fint  folio  pats  the  article  a  both  before  and 
after  **  worthy,"  which  is  corrected  in  the  second  folio. 
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Servant,  you  are  welcome  to  a  worthless  mistress. 
Pro.  I'll  die  on  him  that  says  so,  but  yourself. 
SH.  That  you  are  welcome? 
Pro.  That  you  are  worthlesB. 

Enter  Thukio'. 

Thu.  Madam,   my  lord,  your  fieither,   would   speak 
with  you, 

SU.  I  wait  upon  his  pleasure :  come,  sir  Thurio, 
Go  with  me. — Once  more,  new  servant^  welcome : 
ril  leave  you  to  confer  of  home-affitirs ; 
When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from  you. 

Pro.  We'll  both  attend  upon  your  ladyship. 

\Exemd  Silvia,  Thurio,  and  Speed. 

Vci.  Now,  tell  me,  how  do  all  from  whence  you 
came? 

Pro.  Your  friends  are  well,  and  have  them  much 
commended. 

Fa/.  And  how  do  yours? 

Pro.  I  left  them  all  in  health. 

Vd.  How  does  your  lady,  and  how  thrives  your 
love? 

Pro.  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you : 
I  know,  you  joy  not  in  a  love-discourse. 

Vol.  Ay,  Proteus,  but  that  life  is  alter'd  now : 
I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love ; 
Whose  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punish'd  me 


'  Enter  Thoria]  All  the  editon,  from  Theobald  downwarda,  make  «  a 
Servant  '*  enter  here,  and  not  Thurio,  to  whom  the  old  copies  aaaign  the  sen- 
tence, "  Madam,  my  lord,  your  father,  would  apeak  with  you.**  They  say  also 
that  the  commencement  of  Silvia's  answer  is  *'  addraased  to  two  persona.**  This 
is  by  no  means  clear  :  **  I  wait  upon  hb  pleasure  :  come,  sir  Thurio,  go  with 
me,"  is  spoken  to  Thurio  with  more  propriety  than  to  two  distinct  peraons.  It 
la  much  more  likely  tliat  Thurio  went  out  on  the  entrance  of  Proteus,  and 
kvtumed  with  the  message  of  the  Duke  to  his  daughter.  The  economy  of  the 
old  stage,  with  many  characters  and  with  few  performers,  did  not  allow  the 
waste  of  an  actor  in  the  part  of  a  mere  meaaage-carrier.  The  great  probability, 
therefore,  is  that  tho  oM  oopiea  are  right,  and  that  Thurio  ia  employed  from  the 
Duke. 
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With  bitter  fasts^  with  penitential  groans. 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs; 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love, 
LfOT^e  hath  chas'd  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes. 
And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart's  sorrow. 
O,  gentle  Proteus !  love's  a  mighty  lord. 
And  hath  so  humbled  me,  as,  I  confess. 
There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction, 
Nor,  to  his  service,  no  such  joy  on  earth ! 
NoMT,  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  love ; 
N'o^w  can  I  break  my  fiist,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep, 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 

JPro.  Enough ;  I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye. 
Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worship  so? 

Vol.  Even  she ;  and  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint  ? 
Pro.  No,  but  she  is  an  earthly  paragon. 
Vol.  Call  her  divine. 
Pro.  I  will  not  flatter  her. 
Vol.  O !   flatter  me,  for  love  delights  in  praises. 
Pro.  When  I  was  sick  you  gave  me  bitter  pills. 
And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  you. 

Vol.  Then  speak  the  truth  by  her :  if  not  divine. 
Yet  let  her  be  a  principality. 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth. 
Pro.  Except  my  mistress. 
Vol.  Sweet,  except  not  any. 
Except  thou  wilt  except  against  my  love. 
Pro.  Have  I  not  reason  to  prefer  mine  own? 
Vol.  And  I  will  help  thee  to  prefer  her,  too : 
She  shall  be  dignified  with  this  high  honour,—^ 
To  bear  my  lady's  train,  lest  the  base  earth 
Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss, 
And,  of  so  great  a  favour  growing  proud. 
Disdain  to  root  the  summernswelling  flower, 
And  make  rough  winter  everlastingly. 

Pro.  Why,  Valentine,  what  braggardism  is  this? 
Vol.  Pardon  me,  Proteus :  all  I  can,  is  nothing 
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To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worthies  nothing. 
She  is  alone. 

Pro.  Then,  let  her  alone. 

Vol.  Not  for  the  world.     Why,  man,  she  is  mine 
own; 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  snch  a  jewel. 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl. 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
Forgive  me,  that  I  do  not  dream  on  thee. 
Because  thou  seest  me  dote  upon  my  love. 
My  foolish  rival,  that  her  feither  likes 
Only  for  his  possessions  are  so  huge, 
Is  gone  with  her  along,  and  I  must  after. 
For  love,  thou  know'st,  is  full  of  jealousy. 

Pro.  But  she  loves  you? 

Vol.  Ay,  and  we  are  betrothM;    nay,  more,  our 
marriage  hour. 
With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight 
Determined  of:  how  I  must  climb  her  window. 
The  ladder  made  of  cords,  and  all  the  means 
Plotted,  and  'greed  on  for  my  happiness. 
Good  Proteus,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 
In  these  afiairs  to  aid  me  with  thy  counseL 

Pro.  Go  on  before ;  I  shall  enquire  you  forth. 
I  must  unto  the  road,  to  disembark 
Some  necessaries  that  I  needs  must  use. 
And  then  I'll  presently  attend  you. 

Vol.  Will  you  make  haste  ? 

Pro.  I  will. —  lEant  Valentine. 

Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels, 
Or  as  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another. 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 
Is  it  mine  eye,  or  Yalentinus'  praise^ 

*  It  it  mine  ktk,  or  VAlantiniis'  praise,]    This  line  preaenU  a  diilieiilt/.   The 
fo]io»lC23,  rends, 

« It  is  mine,  or  Valentiiie's  praiM  T 
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Her  tme  perfection,  or  my  false  transgression. 

That  makes  me,  reasonless,  to  reason  thus  ? 

She's  fair,  and  so  is  Julia  that  I  love ; — 

That  I  did  love,  for  now  mj  love  is  thaw'd, 

Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire, 

Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 

Methinks,  mj  zeal  to  Valentine  is  cold. 

And  that  I  love  him  not,  as  I  was  wont : 

O !  but  I  love  his  lady  too  too  much ; 

And  thaf  s  the  reason  I  love  him  so  little. 

How  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice. 

That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her? 

Tis  but  her  picture  I  have  yet  beheld'. 

And  that  hath  dazzled'®  my  reason's  light; 

But  when  I  look  on  her  perfections. 

There  is  no  reason'  but  I  shall  be  blind. 

If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will ; 

If  not,  to  compass  her  I'll  use  my  skill.  [£!a;it 


which  the  folio,  1632,  alters  tiiua  : — 

**  Is  it  mine  iken,  or  VdUntiniomU  praise  1'* 
in  order  to  core  the  defect  of  the  metre.    Malone  would  have  it 

**l%ii  her  men^  or  Valentinus'  praise  1*' 
and  Warburton  lays  it  down  that  **  the  line  was  originally  thus  :" — 

'^  It  is  mine  eye,  or  Valentino's  praise  f* 
which  is  dearly  not  interrogatiye,  as  the  punctuation  of  the  oldest  copy  shows 
it  ought  to  be.     Malone  was  too  much  taken  with  the  plausibility  of  the 
emendation  suggested  to  him,  to  consider  that  it  gives  no  support  to  the  next 
two  lines : — 

**  Her  true  perfection,  or  my  false  transgression, 
That  makes  me,  reasonless,  to  reason  thus  T 
He  was  right  in  adopting  ValeHtinuBy  and  wrong  in  rejecting  tye,  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  **  transgression  "  of  Proteus.    Valentinus  for  Valentine  we  have 
had  already,  Ac.  i.  sc.  8.    Perhaps,  after  all,  the  old  and  true  reading  was  **  mine 
<yf]i,"  which  was  corrupted  and  abbreviated  by  the  old  printer  to  mine. 

*  'Tie  but  her  ncruas— ]  Johnson  speaks  of  this  line,  as  *<  evidently  a  slip 
of  attention,*'  as  if  Proteus  could  have  forgotten  that  he  had  just  seen  Silvia 
herBelf,  and  not  her  <* picture."  He  uses  <<  picture"  figuratively,  meaning 
merely  aterwr  as  compared  with  inward  **  perfections." 

**  And  that  hath  dazzlbd— ]    Lazded  must  be  read  as  a  tnsylUble  :  in  the 
second  folio  to  is  unnecesBarily  inserted  after  it,  in  order  to  complete  the  sup- 
posed deficiency  in  the  measure. 
^  There  is  no  rbasoh — ]    Beeucm  is  here  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  douU. 
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SCENE  V. 
The  Same.    A  Street 

Enter  Speed  and  Launce. 

Speed.  Launce!  by  mine  honesty,  welcome  to  Milan'. 

Launce.  Forswear  not  thyself,  sweet  youth,  for  I  am 
not  welcome.  I  reckon  this  always — that  a  man  is 
never  undone,  till  he  be  hang*d ;  nor  never  welcome  to 
a  place,  till  some  certain  shot  be  paid,  and  the  hostess 
say,  welcome. 

Speed.  Come  on,  you  mad-cap,  Fll  to  the  alehouse 
with  you  presently ;  where  for  one  shot  of  five  pence 
thou  shalt  have  five  thousand  welcomes.  But,  sirrah, 
how  did  thy  master  part  with  madam  Julia  ? 

Launce.  Marry,  after  they  closed  in  earnest,  they 
parted  very  fiiirly  in  jest. 

Speed.  But  shall  she  marry  him  ? 

Launce.  No. 

Speed.  How  then?     Shall  he  marry  her? 

Launce.  No,  neither. 

Speed.  What,  are  they  broken  ? 

Launce.  No,  they  are  both  as  whole  as  a  fish. 

Speed.  Why  then,  how  stands  the  matter  with  them? 

Launce.  Marry,  thus :  when  it  stands  well  with  him, 
it  stands  well  with  her. 

Speed.  What  an  ass  art  thou?  I  understand  thee 
not. 

Launce.  What  a  block  art  thou,  that  thou  canst  not 
My  staff  understands  me. 

Speed.  What  thou  say'st? 

Launce.  Ay,  and  what  I  do  too :  look  thee ;  Fll  bat 
lean,  and  my  staff  understands  me. 

t  _  Mflan.]    Padma  in  the  old  editions—*  daetdod  orrar. 
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Speed.  It  stands  under  thee,  indeed. 

Launce.  Why,  stand-under  and  underrStand  is  all  one. 

Speed.  But  tell  me  true,  will't  be  a  match  ? 

Launce.  Ask  my  dog :  if  he  say,  ay,  it  will ;  if  he 
say,  no,  it  will ;  if  he  shake  his  tail,  and  say  nothing,  it 
will. 

Speed.  The  conclusion  is,  then,  that  it  will. 

Launce.  Thou  shalt  neyer  get  such  a  secret  from  me, 
but  by  a  parable. 

Speed.  Tis  well  that  I  get  it  so.  But,  Laimce,  how 
sa/st  thou,  that  my  master  is  become  a  notable  lover? 

Launce.  I  never  knew  him  otherwise. 

Speeds  Than  how  ? 

Launce.  A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  reportest  him  to 
be. 

Speed.  Why,  thou  whoreson  aas,  thou  mistak'st  me. 

Launce.  Why,  fool,  I  meant  not  thee ;  I  meant  thy 
master. 

Speed.  I  tell  thee,  my  master  is  become  a  hot  lover. 

Launce.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  he  bum 
himself  in  love,  if  thou  wilt  go  with  me  to  the  ale- 
house': if  not,  thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a  Jew,  and  not 
worth  the  name  of  a  Christian. 

Speed.  Why? 

Launce.  Because  thou  hast  not  so  much  charity  in 
thee,  as  to  go  to  the  ale  with  a  Christian.  Wilt  thou 
go? 

Speed.  At  thy  service.  [JE^eunL 

*  —  I  care  not  though  he  bom  himself  in  lore,  if  thoo  wilt  go  with  me  to  the 
ale-house:]  This  pssssge  has  been  misnndentood  from  defectire  pointing: 
instead  of  a  period  after  **  lore,*'  as  in  the  old  copies,  we  ought  to  pUoe  a 
comma,  the  meaning  being  that  Launce  does  not  care  whether  Valentine 
bum  himself  in  love  or  not,  if  Speed  will  but  go  to  the  ale-house  with  him. 
This  rwiding  renders  the  word  «>,  inserted  in  the  second  folio,  and  subse- 
quently adopted  by  all  the  commentators,  unneosssary. 
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SCENE  VI. 
The  Same.    An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pro.  To  leave  my  Julia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 
To  love  fair  Silvia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 
To  wrong  my  friend,  I  shall  be  much  forsworn; 
And  even  that  power,  which  gave  me  first  my  oath. 
Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  perjury : 
Love  bad  me  swear,  and  love  bids  me  forswear. 

0  sweet-suggesting  love !  if  thou  hast  sinn'd. 
Teach  me,  thy  tempted  subject,  to  excuse  it. 
At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star. 

But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun. 
Unheedful  vows  may  heedfuUy  be  broken ; 
And  he  wants  wit,  that  wants  resolved  will 
To  learn  his  wit  t'  exchange  the  bad  for  better. 
Fie,  fie,  unreverend  tongue  !  to  call  her  bad. 
Whose  sovereignty  so  oft  thou  hast  preferred 
With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths. 

1  cannot  leave  to  love,  and  yet  I  do ; 

But  there  I  leave  to  love,  where  I  should  love. 

Julia  I  lose,  and  Valentine  I  lose : 

If  I  keep  them,  I  needs  must  lose  myself; 

If  I  lose  them,  thus  find  I,  by  their  loss. 

For  Valentine,  myself;  for  Julia,  Silvia. 

I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  friend. 

For  love  is  still  most  precious  in  itself; 

And  Silvia,  (witness  heaven  that  made  her  fair !) 

Shows  Julia  but  a  swarthy  Ethiope. 

I  will  forget  that  Julia  is  alive. 

Remembering  that  my  love  to  her  is  dead  ; 

And  Valentine  FU  hold  an  enemy. 

Aiming  at  Silvia,  as  a  sweeter  friend. 
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I  cannot  now  prove  constant  to  myself 

Without  some  treachery  used  to  Valentine. 

This  nighty  he  meaneth  with  a  corded  ladder 

To  climb  celestial  Silvia's  chamber  window ; 

Myself  in  counsel,  his  competitor. 

Now,  presently  FU  give  her  father  notice 

Of  their  disguising,  and  pretended  flight^; 

Who,  all  enrag'd,  will  banish  Valentine, 

For  Thurio,  he  intends,  shall  wed  his  daughter : 

But)  Valentine  being  gone,  I'll  quickly  cross 

By  some  sly  trick  blunt  Thurio's  dull  proceeding. 

Love,  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpose  swift, 

As  thou  hast  lent  me  wit  to  plot  this  drift !  [^EariL 


SCENE  VIL» 
Verona.    A  Room  in  Julia's  House. 

Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.  Counsel,  Lucetta ;  gentle  girl,  assist  me : 
And,  e'en  in  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee. 
Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
Are  visibly  charactered  and  engrav'd. 
To  lesson  me ;  and  tell  me  some  good  mean. 
How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 
A  journey  to  my  loving  Proteus. 

Luc.  Alas  !  the  way  is  wearisome  and  long. 

Jul.  A  true-devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  vith  his  feeble  steps. 
Much  less  shall  she,  that  hath  love's  wings  to  fly ; 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  so  dear, 

*  —  PBETBiiDED  flight ;]  PreUtuUd  flight,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  is 
hOeiuUd  flight    See  Vol.  ▼.  p.  67,  Vol.  viiL  p.  431. 

*  Seene  VIZ.]  Johnson  suggested,  with  plausibility,  that  this  ought  to  be 
the  first  scene  of  the  third  act,  and  not  the  last  scene  of  the  second  act,  as  it  is 
marked  in  the  folio,  168S. 
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Of  such  divine  perfection,  as  sir  Protens. 

Luc.  Better  fwbeary  till  Proteus  make  return. 

Jul.  O I  know'st  thou  not»  bis  looks  are  my  sours 
food? 
Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in. 
By  longing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time. 
Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love, 
Thou  would'st  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow. 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

Luc.  I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire. 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage. 
Lest  it  should  bum  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Jul.  The  more  thou  damm'st  it  up^  the  more  it  bums. 
The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides. 
Thou  know'st,  being  stopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage ; 
But,  when  his  fisdr  course  is  not  hindered. 
He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enameFd  stones. 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays 
With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean. 
Then,  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course, 
ril  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream. 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step, 
Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love ; 
And  there  I'll  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium. 

Luc.  But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along? 

Jul.  Not  like  a  woman,  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men. 
Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  such  weeds 
As  may  beseem  some  well-reputed  page. 

Luc.  Why,  then  your  ladyship  must  cut  your  hair. 

Jul.  No,  girl ;  I'll  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings, 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  trae-love  knots : 
To  be  fantastic,  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  than  I  shall  show  to  be. 
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Luc.    What    ftshion,  madam,  shall  I  make  your 
breeches? 

Jtd.  That  fits  as  well,  as — ^"^  tell  me,  good  my  lord. 
What  compass  will  you  wear  your  &rthingale?" 
Why,  even  what  fiEushion  thou  best  lik'st,  Lucetta. 

Luc.  You  must  needs  have  them  with  a  codpiece, 
madam. 

Jul.  Out,  out»  Lucetta !  that  will  be  ill-favour'd. 

Luc.  A  round  hose,  madam,  now's  not  worth  a  pin, 
Unless  you  have  a  codpiece  to  stick  pins  on. 

Jul.  Lucetta,  as  thou  loVst  me,  let  me  have 
What  thou  think'st  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly. 
But  tell  me,  wench,  how  will  the  world  repute  me 
For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey  ? 
I  fear  me,  it  will  make  me  scandaliz'd. 

Luc.  If  you  think  so,  then  stay  at  home,  and  go  not. 

Jul.  Nay,  that  I  will  not. 

Luc.  Then  never  dream  on  in&my,  but  go. 
If  Proteus  like  your  journey,  when  you  come. 
No  matter  who's  displeas'd,  when  you  are  gone. 
I  fear  me,  he  will  scarce  be  pleas'd  withal. 

Jul.  That  is  the  least,  Lucetta,  of  iny  fear. 
A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears, 
And  instances  as  infinite  of  love  ^ 
Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Proteus. 

Luc.  All  these  are  servants  to  deceitful  men. 

Jul.  Base  men,  that  use  them  to  so  base  effect ; 
But  truer  stars  did  govern  Proteus*  birth : 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles ; 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate ; 
His  tears,  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart ; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heaven  from  earth. 

*  And  iniitanff^t  m  infinite  of  lore,]  t.  e,  instances  as  infinite  of  lore,  as 
the  **  ocean  of  his  tears,'*  mentioned  in  the  preceding  line.  This  is  the  reading 
of  the  folio  of  1S39,  and  it  seems  eorrsot,  although  the  older  copy  has  the  line, 
**  And  instances  of  infinite  of  love."  So  to  read  it,  we  must  take  ^  infinite  "  for 
ia/Ady,  Malone  read,  ^And  instances  of  ike  infinite  of  love/'  which  is  warranted 
hj  no  old  authority. 
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Luc.  Pray  heaven,  he  prove  so,  when  you  come  to 
him! 

JiiL  Now,  as  thou  Iov*st  me,  do  him  not  that  wrong. 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth : 
Only  deserve  my  love  by  loving  him. 
And  presently  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 
To  take  a  note  of  what  I  stand  in  need  o^ 
To  furnish  me  upon  my  longing  journey. 
All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dispose, 
My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation ; 
Only,  m  lieu  thereof,  dispatch  me  hence. 
Come ;  answer  not,  but  to  it  presently : 
I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance.  \Exewfd, 


ACT  in.    SCENE  I. 
Milan.     An  Ante-chamber  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

-Enfor  Duke,  Thueio,  and  Proteus. 

Duhe.  Sir  Thurio,  give  us  leave,  I  pray,  awhile : 
We  have  some  secrets  to  confer  about. — 

{Exit  Thubio. 
Now,  tell  me,  Proteus,  what's  your  will  with  me  ? 

Pro.  My  gracious  lord,  that  which  I  would  discover, 
The  law  of  friendship  bids  me  to  conceal ; 
But,  when  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  &vours 
Done  to  me,  undeserving  as  I  am. 
My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that. 
Which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me. 
Know,  worthy  prince,  sir  Valentine,  my  friend. 
This  night  intends  to  steal  away  your  daughter: 
Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 
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I  know,  you  have  determin'd  to  bestow  her 
On  Thurio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates ; 
And  should  she  thus  be  stol'n  away  from  you. 
It  would  be  much  vexation  to  your  age. 
Thus,  for  my  duty's  sake,  I  rather  chose 
To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift. 
Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 
A  pack  of  sorrows,  which  would  press  you  down. 
Being  unprevented,  to  your  timeless  grave. 

Dvke.  Proteus,  I  thank  thee  for  thine  honest  care. 
Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live. 
This  love  of  theirs  myself  have  often  seen. 
Haply,  when  they  have  judg'd  me  fast  asleep, 
And  oftentimes  have  purpos'd  to  forbid 
Sir  Valentine  her  company,  and  my  court ; 
But,  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  might  err, 
And  so  unworthily  disgrace  the  man, 
(A  rashness  that  I  ever  yet  have  shunn'd) 
I  gave  him  gentle  looks ;  thereby  to  find 
That  which  thyself  hast  now  disclosed  to  me. 
And,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  my  fear  of  this. 
Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested  ^ 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower, 
The  key  whereof  myself  have  ever  kept ; 
And  thence  she  cannot  be  convey'd  away. 

Pro.  Know,  noble  lord,  they  have  devis'd  a  mean 
How  he  her  chamber-window  will  ascend. 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down ; 
For  which  the  youthful  lover  now  is  gone. 
And  this  way  comes  he  with  it  presently. 
Where,  if  it  please  you,  you  may  intercept  him. 
But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunningly. 
That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at ; 
For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend. 
Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence. 

'  »  saggested,]    i.  «.  UmpUA,    See  Vol.  iv.  p.  116 ;  Vol.  y.  p.  507 ;  Vol.  YiiL 
p.  416.    On  p.  124  we  haTe  had  *<  suggeBtiiig"  for  Um^^nig. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  shall  never  know 
That  I  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this. 

Pro.  Adieu,  mj  lord :  sir  Valentine  is  coming. 

[Exit 

Enter  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine,  whither  awaj  so  fast? 

Vol.  Please  it  jour  grace,  there  is  a  messenger 
That  stays  to  bear  my  letters  to  my  friends, 
And  I  am  going  to  deliver  them. 

Duke.  Be  they  of  much  import? 

Vol.  The  tenor  of  them  doth  but  signify 
My  health,  and  happy  being  at  your  court. 

Duke.  Nay,  then  no  matter :  stay  with  me  awhile. 
I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  some  affairs 
That  touch  me  near,  wherein  thou  must  be  secret. 
Tis  not  unknown  to  thee,  that  I  have  sought 
To  match  my  friend,  sir  Thurio,  to  my  daughter. 

Vd.  I  know  it  well,  my  lord ;  and,  sure,  the  match 
Were  rich  and  honourable :  besides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities 
Beseeming  such  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter. 
Cannot  your  grace  win  her  to  &ncy  him  ? 

Duke.  No,  trust  me :  she  is  peevish,  sullen,  froward, 
Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty ; 
Neither  regarding  that  she  is  my  child. 
Nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  &ther : 
And,  may  I  say  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers 
Upon  advice  hath  drawn  my  love  from  her ; 
And,  where'  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Should  have  been  cherish'd  by  her  child-like  duty, 
I  now  am  full  resolv'd  to  take  a  wife. 
And  turn  her  out  to  who  will  take  her  in : 
Then,  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower; 
For  me  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not. 

•And,WHERB— ]    **  Where  "fcr«A«rMt;  often  BO  iiMd  by  our  oMwritem. 
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VaL  What  would  yonr  grace  haye  me  to  do  in  this  ? 

Duke.  There  is  a  ladj^  sir,  in  Milan  here^ 
Whom  I  affect ;  but  she  is  nice,  and  coy. 
And  nought  esteems  my  aged  eloquence : 
Now,  therefore,  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor, 
(For  long  agone  I  have  forgot  to  court ; 
Besides,  the  fashion  of  the  time  is  chang'd) 
How,  and  which  way,  I  may  bestow  myself, 
To  be  regarded  in  her  sun-bright  eye. 

Vol.  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words. 
Dumb  jewels  often,  in  their  silent  kind. 
More  than  quick  words  do  move  a  woman's  mind. 

Duke.  But  she  did  scorn  a  present  that  I  sent  her. 

Vol.  A  woman  sometime  scorns  what  best  contents 
her. 
Send  her  another ;  never  give  her  o'er. 
For  scorn  at  first  makes  after-love  the  more. 
If  she  do  frown,  'tis  not  in  hate  of  you. 
But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you : 
If  she  do  chide,  'tis  not  to  have  you  gone, 
For  why,  the  fools  are  mad,  if  left  alone. 
Take  no  repulse,  whatever  she  doth  say ; 
For,  "  get  you  gone,"  she  doth  not  mean,  **  away." 
Flatter,  and  praise,  commend,  extol  their  graces ; 
Though  ne'er  so  black,  say  they  have  angels'  faces. 
That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man. 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

Duke.  But  she  I  mean  is  promis'd  by  her  friends 
Unto  a  youthftil  gentleman  of  worth, 
And  kept  severely  from  resort  of  men. 
That  no  man  hath  access  by  day  to  her. 


t  —  in  Milan  here,]  The  old  copies  concur  in  reading, 
^  There  is  a  lady  in  Vmma  here," 
which  is  clearly  wrong,  as  the  scene  has  been  transferred  to  Milan.  It  is  not 
impossible,  as  this  mistake  has  been  before  committed,  (A.  ii.  sc.  5.)  that  Shake- 
speare himself  changed  his  first  intention  on  the  subject  This  is  the  more 
likely,  as  Verona  exactly  fits  the  rerse,  while,  if  Milan  be  substituted,  the  line  is 
short  of  one  syUablet  for  this  reason,  Pope  added,  ^  sir.** 

k2 
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Vol.  Why,  then  I  would  resort  to  her  by  night 

Duke.  Ay,  but  the  doors  be  lock'd,  and  keys  kept 
safe, 
That  no  man  hath  recourse  to  her  by  night. 

Vol.  What  lets*,  but  one  may  enter  at  her  window? 

Duke.  Her  chamber  is  aloft,  fsLt  from  the  ground. 
And  built  so  shelving,  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life. 

Vol.  Why  then,  a  ladder  quaintly  made  of  cords, 
To  cast  up,  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks. 
Would  serve  to  scale  another  Hero's  tower. 
So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it. 

Duke.  Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood. 
Advise  me  where  I  may  have  such  a  ladder. 

Vol.  When  would  you  use  it?  pray,  sir,  tell  me  that 

Duke.  This  very  night ;  for  love  is  like  a  child. 
That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  by. 

Vol.  By  seven  o'clock  FU  get  you  such  a  ladder. 

Duke.  But  hark  thee ;  I  will  go  to  her  alone. 
How  shall  I  best  convey  the  ladder  thither? 

Vol.  It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may  bear  it 
Under  a  cloak  that  is  of  any  length. 

Dt^.  A  cloak  as  long  as  thine  will  serve  the  turn  ? 

Vol.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  Then,  let  me  see  thy  cloak : 

m  get  me  one  of  such  another  length. 

Vol.  Why,  any  cloak  vrtll  serve  the  turn,  my  lord. 

Duke.  How  shall  I  fiuhion  me  to  wear  a  cloak  ? — 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me. — 
What  letter  is  this  same?  What's  here?— •* To  Silvia?" 
And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding ! 
I'll  be  so  bold  to  break  the  seal  for  once.  {^Reads. 

**My  thoughts  do  harbour  with  my  SUvia  niyhtlf/ ; 
And  slaves  they  are  to  me,  that  send  (hemfiying : 

"WhatLBw,]    i.<.  what  Aiiulen.    See  Vol  tL  p.  409 ;  VoL  tu.  p.  821,  Ae. 
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O!  could  their  master  come  and  go  as  lightly^ 

Himsdf  would  lodge^  where  senseless  they  are  lying. 

My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bosom  rest  them ; 
While  Ij  their  king^  thai  thither  them  importune^ 

Do  curse  the  grace  that  with  such  grace  hath  blessed  them. 
Because  mys^  do  want  my  servants^  fortune. 

I  curse  mysdfyfor  they  are  sent  by  me. 

That  they  should  harbour  where  their  lord  should  be."* 

What's  here? 

**  Silvia,  this  night  I  will  enfiranchise  thee  :** 

Tis  so ;  and  here's  the  ladder  for  the  purpose. — 

Why,  Phaeton,  (for  thou  art  Merops'  son*) 

Wilt  thou  aspire  to  guide  the  heavenly  car, 

And  with  thy  daring  folly  bum  the  world  ? 

Wilt  thou  reach  stars,  because  they  shine  on  thee'? 

Go,  base  intruder ;  over-weening  slave : 

Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates. 

And  think  my  patience,  more  than  thy  desert, 

Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence. 

Thank  me  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the  favours 

Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  bestow'd  on  thee : 

But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories 

Longer  than  swiftest  expedition 

Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court, 

By  heaven,  my  wrath  shall  far  exceed  the  love 

I  ever  bore  my  daughter,  or  thyself. 

Begone :  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excuse ; 

But^  as  thou  lov'st  thy  life,  make  speed  from  hence. 

lEant  Duke. 

>  Merope'  son)]  Johnson  thus  explains  this  passage :  ^  Then  art  Pl^atfton 
m  thy  rashness,  hut  without  his  pretensions ;  thou  art  not  the  son  of  a  divinity, 
hut  a  terrcBjUku,  a  low-horn  wretch ;  Merope  is  thy  true  lather,  with  whom 
PhaaoD  was  falsely  reproached." 

'  Wilt  thou  reach  stars,  hecause  they  shine  on  thee  f ]  Fawnia,  in  Green's 
novel  of  '^  Pandoeto,"  (on  which  our  great  dramatist  founded  his  <*  Winter's 
Tale")  exclaims,  in  reference  to  her  love  for  the  Prince—^  Stars  are  to  he 
looked  at  with  the  eye,  not  reached  at  with  the  hand."  Vide  **  Shakespeare's 
library,"  toL  t  p.  38. 
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Vol.  And  why  not  death,  rather  than  living  torment? 
To  die  is  to  he  banished  from  myself. 
And  Silvia  is  myself:  banish'd  from  her. 
Is  self  from  self;  a  deadly  banishment. 
What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen  ? 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by  ? 
Unless  it  be,  to  think  that  she  is  by. 
And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection. 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night, 
There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale ; 
Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day. 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon. 
She  is  my  essence ;  and  I  leave  to  be, 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Foster'd,  illumined,  cherished,  kept  alive. 
I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom  : 
Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death ; 
But,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life. 

Enter  Peoteus  atid  Launce. 

Pro.  Run,  boy ;  run,  run,  and  seek  him  out. 
Launce.  So-ho!  so-ho! 
Pro.  What  seest  thou? 

Launce.  Him  we  go  to  find :  there*s  not  a  hair  on*s 
head,  but  'tis  a  Valentine. 
Pro.  Valentine? 

Vol.  No. 

Pro.  Who  then?  his  spirit? 

Vol.  Neither. 
Pro.  What  then? 

Vol.  Nothing. 

Launce.  Can  nothing  speak?  master,  shall  I  strike? 

Pw.  Whom  wouldst  thou  strike? 

Launce.  Nothing. 

Pro.  Villain,  forbear. 

Launce.  Why,  sir,  I'll  strike  nothing :  I  pray  you,— 
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Pro.   Sirrah,  I  saj,  forbear. — Friend  Valentine,  a 
word. 

Vol.  Mj  ears  are  stopped,  and  cannot  hear  good  news, 
So  much  of  bad  already  hath  possess'd  them^ 

Pro.  Then  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bury  mine^ 
For  they  are  harsh,  untuneable,  and  bad. 
Vol.  Is  Silvia  dead? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Vol.  No  Valentine,  indeed,  for  sacred  Silvia! — 
Hath  she  forsworn  me  ? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Vol.  No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forsworn  me ! — 
What  is  your  news  ? 

Launce.   Sir,  there  is  a  proclamation  that  you  are 
vanish'd. 

Pro.  That  thou  art  banish'd :  O !  that  is  the  news^ 
From  hence,  from  Silvia,  and  from  me,  thy  friend. 

Vd.  O !  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already, 
And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit. 
Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banished? 

Pro.  Ay,  ay ;  and  she  hath  offered  to  the  doom, 
(Which,  unrevers'd,  stuids  in  effectual  force) 
A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears : 
Those  at  her  father's  churlish  feet  she  tendered. 
With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  self; 
Wringing  her  hands,  whose  whiteness  so  became  them. 
As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe : 
But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up^ 
Sad  sighs»  deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears, 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompasdonate  sire. 
But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  must  die. 
Besides,  her  intercession  chaf 'd  him  so, 

*  So  much  of  bftd  already  hath  poMees'd  them.]  Malone  would  noi  oorreet 
«Ao  into  wkom^  in  the  preceding  page,  "  Wham  woaldst  thon  strike  t**  because, 
ko  contended,  this  want  of  gimmmar  was  the  **  phxmseology  of  the  period  f*  bat 
he  altered  kaik  into  haw  in  the  line  before  ns,  beeaose  **  news "  was  plural, 
thoagh,  even  in  our  own  day,  it  is  constantly  nssd  as  a  singnlar  noon.  Hm 
practice  waa  nearly  the  same  in  tbt  time  of  Shakespeare. 
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When  she  for  th  j  repeal  was  suppliant. 
That  to  close  prison  he  commanded  her. 
With  many  bitter  threats  of  'biding  there. 

Vol.    No  more;   unless  the  next  word  that  thou 
speak'st 
Have  some  malignant  power  upon  mj  life : 
If  so,  I  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  mine  ear. 
As  ending  anthem  of  my  endless  dolour. 

Pro.  Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not  help. 
And  study  help  for  that  which  thou  lament'st. 
Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
Here  if  thou  stay,  thou  canst  not  see  thy  loye; 
Besides,  thy  staying  will  abridge  thy  life. 
Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that, 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 
Thy  letters  may  be  here,  though  thou  art  hence; 
Which,  being  writ  to  me,  shall  be  delivered 
Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love. 
The  time  now  serves  not  to  expostulate : 
Come,  ril  convey  thee  through  the  city-gate. 
And,  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 
Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love  affiurs. 
As  thou  lov'st  Silvia,  though  not  for  thyself. 
Regard  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 

Vol.  I  pray  thee,  Launce,  an  if  thou  seest  my  boy. 
Bid  him  make  haste,  and  meet  me  at  the  north-gate. 

Pro.  Go,  sirrah,  find  him  out.     Come,  Valentine. 

Vol.  O  my  dear  Silvia !  hapless  Valentine ! 

\^Ej:eunt  Valentine  and  Proteus. 

Launce.  I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you,  and  yet  I  have 
the  wit  to  think,  my  master  is  a  kind  of  a  knave ;  but 
that's  all  one,  if  he  be  but  one  knave'.  He  lives  not 
now,  that  knows  me  to  be  in  love :  yet  I  am  in  love ; 
but  a  team  of  horse  shall  not  pluck  that  from  me,  nor 
who  'tis  I  love ;  and  yet  'tis  a  woman :  but  what  woman, 

•  —  bat  ORB  knave.]    i  e.  not  a  doitbU  knave,  nja  Johaacn :  periiapa 
Lannoe  ia  thinking  of  the  four  knavea  of  a  pack  of  carda. 
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I  will  not  tell  myself;  and  yet  'tis  a  milk-maid;  yet 
'tis  not  a  maid,  for  she  hath  had  gossips':  yet  'tis  a 
maid,  for  she  is  her  master's  maid,  and  serves  for  wages. 
She  hath  more  qualities  than  a  water-spaniel,  which  is 
much  in  a  bare  Christian.  Here  is  the  cate-log  [^puU^ 
ing  out  a  papef\  of  her  conditions.  Imprimis,  ^She 
can  fetch  and  carry."  Why,  a  horse  can  do  no  more : 
nay,  a  horse  cannot  fetch,  but  only  carry ;  therefore,  is 
she  better  than  a  jade.  Item,  **  She  can  milk,"  look 
you ;  a  sweet  virtue  in  a  maid  with  clean  hands. 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  How  now,  signior  Launce?  what  news  with 
your  mastership  ? 

Launce.  With  my  master's  ship  ?  why,  it  is  at  sea. 

Speed.  Well,  your  old  vice  still ;  mistake  the  word. 
What  news,  then,  in  your  paper? 

Launce.  The  blackest  news  that  ever  thou  heard'st. 

Speed.  Why,  man,  how  black? 

Launce.  Why,  as  black  as  ink. 

Speed.  Let  me  read  them. 

Launce.  Fie  on  thee,  jolt-head !  thou  canst  not  read. 

Speed.  Thou  liest,  I  can. 

Launce.  I  will  try  thee.  Tell  me  this :  who  begoi 
thee? 

Speed.  Marry,  the  son  of  my  grand&ther. 

Launce.  O,  illiterate  loiterer !  it  was  the  son  of  thy 
grandmother.     This  proves,  that  thou  canst  not  read. 

Speed.  Come,  fool,  come :  try  me  in  thy  paper. 

Launce.  There,  and  saint  Nicholas  be  thy  speed ! 

Speed.  Imprimis,  **  She  can  milk." 

Launce.  Ay,  that  she  can. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  brews  good  ale." 

*  —  she  hath  had  goorips.!  The  meaiimg  aeems  to  be  that  she  has  had 
otd  women  attending  her  at  her  lying  in.  Geenp  generally  means  a  sponsor  at 
b^itiflm,  and  Ijumce  may  intend  to  say,  that  the  progeny  of  the  giri  had 
required  goesipe. 
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Lamoe.  And  thereof  comes  the  proverU — ^Blessing 
of  your  heart,  you  brew  good  ale. 

Speed.  Item,  ^  She  can  bow.** 

Launoe.  That's  as  much  as  to  say.  Can  die  so? 

Speed.  Item,  *'  She  can  knit** 

Launoe.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with  a 
wench,  when  she  can  knit  him  a  stock'? 

Speed.  Item,  ^  She  can  wash  and  scour." 

Launce.  A  special  virtue;  for  then  she  need  not  be 
wash'd  and  sconr'd. 

Speed.  Item,  **  She  can  spin." 

Lautice.  Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels,  wheu 
she  can  spin  for  her  living. 

Speed.  Item,  **  She  hath  many  nameless  virtues." 

Launce.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  bastard  virtues; 
that,  indeed,  know  not  their  fathers,  and  therefore  have 
no  names. 

Speed.  Here  follow  her  vices. 

Launce.  Close  at  the  heeb  of  her  virtues. 

Speed.  Item,  ^She  is  not  to  be  kissed  fiisting*,  in 
respect  of  her  breath." 

Launce.  Well,  that  fault  may  be  maided  with  a 
breakfast.     Read  on. 

Speed.  Item,  ^  She  hath  a  sweet  mouth'." 

Launce.  That  makes  amends  for  her  sour  breath. 

Speed.  Item,  **  She  doth  talk  in  her  sleep." 

Launce.  It's  no  matter  for  that,  so  she  sleep  not  in 
her  talk. 

Speed.  Item,  *'  She  is  slow  in  words." 

Launce.  O  villain !  that  set  this  down  among  her 
vices?    To  be  slow  in  words  is  a  woman's  only  virtue: 


'  —  knit  him  a  stock  f]    i  «.  a  gtoekmg, 

*  —  She  is  not  to  be  kiss£d  fiuting,]    The  old  eopy  feads,— '^she  is  not  to 
be  fsstingy**  &&    The  word,  tamed,  was  added  by  Howe,  perfaape  unnnwwnly. 

>  —  a  sweet  mootfa.]  A  mteet  mtmih,  foroMiriy  meairt  a  mteM  food,  whidi  ii 
here  reckoned  among  the  hdy'n  Tioes ;  hot  Lsonee  tmns  it  to  aeeout  by  sadtf- 
Btandtng  the  words  in  their  Utefal  senss^  and  setting  her'swwt  movtb" 
her  "sour  breath." 
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I  pray  thee,  out  with%  and  place  it  for  her  chief 
virtue. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  is  proud." 

Launce.  Out  with  that  too :  it  was  Eve's  legacy,  and 
cannot  be  ta'en  from  her. 

Speed.  Item, ''  She  hath  no  teeth." 

Launce.  I  care  not  for  that  neither,  because  I  love 
crusts. 

Speed.  Item,  *'  She  is  curst." 

Launce.  Well ;  the  best  is,  she  hath  no  teeth  to  bite. 

Speed.  Item,  **  She  will  often  praise  her  liquor*." 

Launce.  If  her  liquor  be  good,  she  shall :  if  she  will 
not,  I  will ;  for  good  things  should  be  praised. 

Speed.  Item, ''  She  is  too  liberal." 

Launce.  Of  her  tongue  she  cannot,  for  that's  writ 
down  she  is  slow  of:  of  her  purse  she  shall  not,  for 
that  ril  keep  shut :  now,  of  another  thing  she  may,  and 
that  cannot  I  help.     Well,  proceed. 

Speed.  Item,  ^'She  hath  more  hair  than  wit,  and 
more  faults  than  hairs,  and  more  wealth  than  faults." 

Launce.  Stop  there ;  I'll  have  her :  she  was  mine, 
and  not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  last  article. 
Rehearse  that  once  more. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit," — 

Launce.  More  hair  than  wit, — ^it  may  be ;  I'll  prove 
it :  the  cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt',  and  therefore 
it  is  more  than  the  salt :  the  hair,  that  covers  the  wit, 
is  more  than  the  wit,  for  the  greater  hides  the  less. 
What's  next? 

Speed.  — **  And  more  faults  than  hairs," — 

Launce.  That's  monstrous :  O,  that  that  were  out ! 

>  —  pnise  her  liquor.]    t.  e,  by  often  taking  occacion  to  tMte  it. 

*  —  the  OOYBR  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt^]  Malone  observes,  **  The  ancient 
English  salt  cellar  was  very  different  from  the  modem,  being  a  large  piece  of 
pUte  generally  much  ornamented,  with  a  cover,  to  keep  the  salt  clean.  There 
was  but  one  salt  cellar  on  the  dinner  table,  which  was  placed  near  the  top  of  the 
table  ;  and  those  who  sat  below  the  salt  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  inferior 
condition  to  those  who  eat  above  it" 
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Speed.  — ^  And  more  wealth  than  firalts." 

Launce.  Why,  that  word  makes  the  &alt8  gradoiis. 
Well,  ril  have  her ;  and  if  it  be  a  match,  as  notliiiig  is 
impossible, — 

Speed.  What  then? 

Launce.  Whj,  then  will  I  tell  thee, — that  thy  master 
stays  for  thee  at  the  north-^te. 

Speed.  For  me? 

Launce.  For  thee?  ay;  who  art  then?  he  hath  stay'd 
for  a  better  man  than  thee. 

Speed.  And  must  I  go  to  him? 

Launce.  Then  must  run  to  him,  for  thou  hast  stayed 
so  long,  that  going  will  scarce  serve  the  turn. 

Speed.  Why  didst  not  tell  me  sooner?  pox  of  your 
love-letters !  lEjrit. 

Launce.  Now  will  he  be  swinged  for  reading  my 
letter.  An  unmannerly  slave,  that  will  thrust  himself 
into  secrets. — ^Tll  after,  to  rejoice  in  the  boy's  correc- 
tion. lEjrit. 

SCENE  IL 
The  same.    An  apartment  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke  and  Thubio  ;  Proteus  behind. 

Duke.   Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  but  that  she  will  love 
you. 
Now  Valentine  is  banish'd  from  her  sight 

Thu.  Since  his  exile  she  hath  despis'd  me  most ; 
Forsworn  my  company,  and  rail'd  at  me. 
That  I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her. 

Duke.  This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice,  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts, 
And  worthless  Valentine  shall  be  forgot. — 
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How  now,  sir  Proteus !     Is  your  countryman, 
According  to  our  proclamation,  gone  ? 

Pro.  Gone,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  My  daughter  takes  his  going  grievously. 

Pro.  A  little  time,  my  lord,  will  kill  that  grief. 

Duke.  So  I  believe ;  but  Thurio  thinks  not  so. 
Proteus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee, 
(For  thou  hast  shown  some  sign  of  good  desert) 
Makes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee. 

Pro.  Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  grace. 
Let  me  not  live  to  look  upon  your  grace. 

Duke.  Thou  know*st  how  willingly  I  would  effect 
The  match  between  sir  Thurio  and  my  daughter. 

Pro.  I  do,  my  lord. 

Dvke.  And  also,  I  think,  thou  art  not  ignorant 
How  she  opposes  her  against  my  will. 

Pro.  She  did,  my  lord,  when  Valentine  was  here. 

Duke.  Ay,  and  perversely  she  persevers  so*. 
What  might  we  do  to  make  the  girl  forget 
The  love  of  Valentine,  and  love  sir  Thurio  ? 

Pro.  The  best  way  is,  to  slander  Valentine 
With  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent ; 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

Duke.  Ay,  but  she'll  think  that  it  is  spoke  in  hate. 

Pro.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it : 
Therefore,  it  must,  with  circumstance,  be  spoken 
By  one  whom  she  esteemeth  as  his  friend. 

Duke.  Then  you  must  undertake  to  slander  him. 

Pro.  And  that,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  loth  to  do : 
lis  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman. 
Especially,  against  his  very  friend. 

Duke.  Where  your  good  word  cannot  advantage  him, 
Your  slander  never  can  endamage  him : 
Therefore,  the  office  is  indifferent, 


^  —  she  PBB8ETBB8  BO.]  ThuB  WB8  the  old  mode  of  ftceenting  the  word,  as 
many  instances  might  he  produced  to  establish.  Milton  was  one  of  the  first  to 
write,  and  to  pronounce  it,  jMiwMrv. 
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Being  entreated  to  it  by  your  friend. 

Pro.  You  have  preyaird,  my  lord.     If  I  can  do  it> 
By  aught  that  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraise. 
She  shall  not  long  continue  loye  to  him. 
But  say,  this  weed  her  love  from  Valentine, 
It  follows  not  that  she  will  love  sir  Thurio. 

Thu.  Therefore,  as  you  unwind  her  love  fit>m  him, 
Lest  it  should  ravel  and  be  good  to  none. 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me ; 
Which  must  be  done,  by  praising  me  as  much 
As  you  in  worth  dispraise  sir  Valentine. 

Duke.  And,  Proteus,  we  dai^  trust  you  in  this  kind, 
Because  we  know,  on  Valentine's  report. 
You  are  already  love's  firm  votary. 
And  cannot  soon  revolt,  and  change  your  mind. 
Upon  this  warrant  shall  you  have  access 
Where  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  large ; 
For  she  is  lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy. 
And  for  your  friend's  sake  will  be  glad  of  you. 
Where  you  may  temper  her,  by  your  persuasion. 
To  hate  young  Valentine,  and  love  my  friend. 

Pro.  As  much  as  I  can  do  I  will  effect. 
But  you,  sir  Thurio,  are  not  sharp  enough ; 
You  must  lay  lime'  to  tangle  her  desires 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhymes 
Should  be  frill  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

Duke.  Ay,  much  is  the  force  of  heaven-bred  poesy. 

Pro.  Say,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
You  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs,  your  heart. 
Write,  till  your  ink  be  dry,  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again ;  and  frame  some  feeling  line. 
That  may  discover  such  integrity*: 
For  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets'  sinews^ 

*  —  lime,]    t.  e.  hiirdlme.    See  Vol.  viii.  p.  418,  for  the  rerb. 

*  That  may  diecover  such  integrity :]  Malone  '^ suspected'*  that  a  line  fiDHow- 
ing  the  above  had  been  aoQideDtaUy  omitted ;  bat  any  addition  oeems  nssdlva. 
Valentine  aUudes  to  the  « integrity'*  of  sir  Thnrio's  paosioft-^aiidi  ialegrity," 
as  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  expressed  in  his  sonnets. 
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Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stones, 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 
Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 
After  your  dire-lamenting  elegies. 
Visit  hy  night  your  lady's  chamber  window 
With  some  sweet  consort^:  to  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump*;  the  night's  dead  silence 
Will  well  become  such  sweet  complaining  grievance. 
This,  or  else  nothing,  will  inherit  her. 

Duke.  This  discipline  shows  thou  hast  been  in  Ioyc. 

Thu.  And  thy  advice  this  night  I'll  put  in  practice. 
Therefore,  sweet  Proteus,  my  direction-giver. 
Let  us  into  the  city  presently. 
To  sort  some  gentlemen  well  skill'd  in  music^ 
I  have  a  sonnet  that  will  serve  the  turn 
To  give  the  onset  to  thy  good  advice. 

Duke.  About  it,  gentlemen. 

Pro.  We'll  wait  upon  your  grace  till  after  supper, 
And  afterward  determine  our  proceedings. 

Duke.  Even  now  about  it:  I  will  pardon  you'. 

\^Ea^eunt. 

'  With  some  sweet  consort  :]  Malone  remsrks,  that  he  **  onee  thought  con- 
sort might  have  meant,  in  oor  author's  time,  a  hand  or  company  of  musicians.*' 
There  can  be  no  douht  that  it  did,  and  the  substitution  of  eonoat  is  a  modem 
oormption  of  the  text.  In  Ecclesiasticus,  ch.  xxxii.  ▼.  5.  we  meet  with  the 
expression,  <<  consort  of  music,"  and  many  proofs  might  be  added  to  show  that 
**  consort "  meant  both  the  players  and  the  music  they  performed. 

•  Tune  a  deploring  dump  ;]  A  ** dump"  was  a  melancholy  poem  or  piece  of 
music.    See  Vol.  ri.  p.  478,  and  VoL  viii.  p.  447* 

*  To  SORT  some  gentlemen  well  skiird  in  music]  To  ''sort,"  \b  to  tkcnm  out 
or  mUct.    See  Vol.  ▼.  p.  335.    When  **  sorted  "  they  would  form  a  ••  consort." 

'  —  I  will  pardon  you.]  t .  e.  I  wiU  pardon,  or  excuse^  your  attendance,  as  I 
wish  yon  to  set  about  it  immediately. 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  L 
A  Forest,  between  Milan  and  Verona. 

Enter  certain  OutJaws. 

1  Out.  Fellows,  stand  fast :  I  see  a  passenger. 

2  Out.  If  there  be  ten,  shrink  not,  but  down  with  'em. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

3  Out.  Stand,  sir,  and  throw  us  that  you  have  about 

you; 
If  not,  we'll  make  you  sit,  and  rifle  you. 

Speed.  Sir,  we  are  undone.     These  are  the  vilkins 
That  all  the  travellers  do  fear  so  much. 

Vol.  My  friends, — 

1  Otit.  That's  not  so,  sir :  we  are  your  enemies. 

2  Out.  Peace !  we'll  hear  him. 

3  Out.  Ay,  by  my  beard,  will  we ;  for  he  is  a  proper 
man'. 

Vol.  Then  know,  that  I  have  little  wealth  to  lose. 
A  man  I  am,  cross'd  with  adversity : 
My  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments. 
Of  which  if  you  should  here  disfumish  me. 
You  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have. 

2  Out.  Whither  travel  you? 
Vol.  To  Verona. 

1  Out.  Whence  came  you  ? 
Vol.  From  Milan. 

3  Out.  Have  you  long  sojoum'd  there? 

Vol.  Some  sixteen  months;  and  longer  might  have 
stay'd, 

*  —  a  PBOPB&  man.]    t.  «.  a  man  of  good  shape  and  appeannoe. 
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If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thivarted  me. 
2  Out.  What !  were  jou  banish'd  thence? 
Vol.  I  was. 

2  Out.  For  what  offence? 

Vol.  For  that  which  now  torments  me  to  rehearse. 
I  kill'd  a  man,  whose  death  I  much  repent ; 
But  jet  I  slew  him  manfully,  in  fight, 
Without  false  vantage,  or  Ixise  treachery. 

1  Out.  Why,  ne'er  repent  it,  if  it  were  done  so. 
But  were  you  banish'd  for  so  small  a  fault? 

Vol.  I  was,  and  held  me  glad  of  such  a  doom. 

1  Out.  Have  you  the  tongues? 

Vol.  My  youthful  travel  therein  made  me  happy, 
Or  else  I  had  been  often  miserable'. 

3  Out.  By  the  bare  scalp  of  Robin  Hood's  fat  fnarS 
This  fellow  were  a  king  for  our  wild  fsu^tion. 

1  Out.  We'll  have  him.     Sirs,  a  word. 
Speed.  Master,  be  one  of  them : 

It  is  an  honourable  kind  of  thievery. 
Vol.  Peace,  villain ! 

2  Out.  Tell  us  this :  have  you  any  thing  to  take  to? 
Vol.  Nothing,  but  my  fortune. 

3  Out.  Know  then,  that  some  of  us  are  gentlemen. 
Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovem'd  youth 

Thrust  from  the  company  of  awful  men': 
Myself  was  from  Verona  banished, 

*  Or  else  I  had  been  oftsn  mtflerable.]  The  fint  folio  repeats  the  adrerb 
q^,  both  before  and  after  the  yerb :  the  aecond  folio  oorreeted  the  error,  but 
eommitted  another  by  placing  the  adTerb  in  the  wrong  ntnation. 

«  —  Robin  Hood*8  hi  friar,]  Friar  Tuck,  was  the  «  fat  friar'*  who  attended 
Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men.  He  figures  in  both  parts  of  Chettle  and 
Mnnday*s  «  Downfidl  and  Death  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntington,''  4to.  1001.  See 
the  reprint  of  them,  Syo.  1828.  The  ^  fat  friar  "  was  a  fiuniliar  acquaintance 
with  andiences  when  **  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  "  was  produced,  though 
certainly  not  from  those  plays. 

*  Thrust  from  the  company  of  awful  men :]  The  text  may  be  right,  and  as 
Tyrwhitt  remarked,  Shakespeare  uses  the  word  *<  awful,"  in  a  neariy  similar 
sense  m  **  Henry  IV."  pt  ii.  Vol.  !▼.  p.  414 ;  but  still  2aip>2  would  seem  to  read 
better,  and  it  is  yery  essy  to  suppose  that  the  first  letter  of  the  word  had 
dropped  out.  No  instance  of  the  use  of  <<awful"  in  this  manner  has  been 
pointed  out,  excepting  in  Shakespeare. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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For  practising  to  steal  awaj  a  ladj. 
An  heir,  and  near  allied  unto  the  duke*. 

2  Out.  And  I  from  Mantua,  for  a  gentleman. 
Who,  in  my  mood,  I  stabb'd  unto  the  heart. 

1  OuL  And  I,  for  snch  like  petty  crimes  as  these. 
But  to  the  purpose ;  for  we  cite  our  faults, 
That  they  may  hold  excm'd  our  lawless  lives ; 
And,  partly,  seeing  you  are  beautify'd 
With  goodly  shape ;  and  by  your  own  report 
A  linguist^  and  a  man  of  such  perfection. 
As  we  do  in  our  quality  much  want-^ 

3  Out.  Indeed,  because  you  are  a  banished  man. 
Therefore,  above  the  rest,  we  parley  to  you. 

Are  you  content  to  be  our  general  ? 

To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

And  live,  as  we  do,  in  this  wilderness? 

3  Out.  What  say'st  thou?  wilt  thou  be  of  our  con- 
sort? 
Say,  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all. 
We'll  do  thee  homage,  and  be  ruFd  by  thee. 
Love  thee  as  our  commander,  and  our  king. 

1  Out.  But  if  thou  scorn  our  courtesy,  thou  diest. 

2  Out.   Thou  shalt  not  live  to  brag  what  we  have 

offer'd. 
Vd.  I  take  your  offer,  and  will  live  with  you ; 
Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  silly  women,  or  poor  passengers. 

3  Out.  No ;  we  detest  such  vile,  base  practices. 
Come,  go  with  us :  we'll  bring  thee  to  our  crews. 
And  show  thee  all  the  treasure  we  have  got^ 
Which,  with  ourselves,  all  rest  at  thy  dispose.    [Eseunt. 

*  An  heir,  and  hxar  allied  uDto  the  duke.]    This  line  TuiM  Cram  the  old 
eopice  in  two  respects,  for  it  there  stands  thus : 

**Awd  heb  and  mue$  allide  onto  the  Dnke." 
Both  the  words  in  Itatics  are  probably  aromof  the  press :  in  the  fixtt,  the  letter 
d  was  oarekssly  inserted ;  and  in  the  last,  0  was  sohstitnted  for  r.    The  old 
spellingof  near"  was  often  Mwv.    ^Heir"  was  fomeriy  both  maaenfiae sad 
feminine. 
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SCENE  11. 
Milan.    The  Court  of  the  Palace. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pro.  Already  have  I  been  false  to  Valentine, 
And  now  I  must  be  as  unjust  to  Thurio. 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer ; 
But  Silvia  is  too  fair,  too  true,  too  holy. 
To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthless  gifts. 
When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her, 
She  twits  me  with  my  &lsehood  to  my  friend ; 
When  to  her  beauty  I  commend  my  vows. 
She  bids  me  think  how  I  have  been  forsworn. 
In  breaking  iaith  with  Julia  whom  I  lov'd : 
And,  notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips  ^ 
The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope, 
Yet,  spaniel-like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love. 
The  more  it  grows,  and  fiiwneth  on  her  still. 
But  here  comes  Thurio.    Now  must  we  to  her  window. 
And  give  some  evening  music  to  her  ear. 

Enter  Thurio,  and  Musicians. 

Thtu   How  now,  sir  Proteus !  are  you  crept  before 
us? 

Pro.  Ay,  gentle  Thurio ;  for,  you  know,  that  love 
Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go. 

Thu.  Ay;  but  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  love  not  here. 

Pro.  Sir,  but  I  do ;  or  else  I  would  be  hence. 

Thu.  Whom?   Silvia? 

Pro.  Ay,  Silvia, — for  your  sake. 

Thu.  I  thank  you  for  your  own.     Now,  gentlemen, 
Let's  tune,  and  to  it  lustily  awhile. 

'  —  sadden  quipB,]    t .  e,  hasty  reproaches,  and  scoflb. 

I.  2 
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Enter  Host  and  Julia,  behind;  Julia  in  bojfs  dothes. 

Host  Now,  my  young  guest ;  methinks  you're  ally- 
choUy:  I  pray  you,  why  is  it? 

Jul.  Marry,  mine  host,  because  I  cannot  be  merry. 

Host.  Gome,  we'll  have  you  merry.  Fll  bring  you 
where  you  shall  hear  music,  and  see  the  gentleman  that 
you  ask'd  for. 

Jtd.  But  shall  I  hear  him  speak? 

Host.  Ay,  that  you  shall. 

Jul.  That  will  be  music.  \Music  flays. 

Host.  Hark!  hark! 

Jul.  Is  he  among  these? 

Host.  Ay;  but  peace!  let's  hear  'em. 


SONO. 

Who  is  Silvia  f  what  is  she^ 
That  all  our  swains  commend  her  f 

Hofyf  fairy  and  wise  is  she ; 

The  heaven  such  grace  did  lend  her. 

That  she  might  admired  be. 

Is  she  kind,  as  she  is/air^ 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness  f 

Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair y 
To  helf  him  of  his  blindness; 

Andy  being  hdpdy  inhabits  there. 

Then  to  Silvia  let  us  sing. 

That  Silvia  is  excdling ; 
Slie  excels  ea^ih  mortal  thing. 

Upon  the  duU  earth  dwdling: 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

Host.   How  now !   are  you  sadder  than  you  were 
before?     How  do  you,  man?  the  music  likes  you  not 
Jid.  You  mistake :  the  musician  likes  me  not. 
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Host.  Why,  my  pretty  youth  ? 

Jtd.  He  plays  false,  father. 

Host.  How?  out  of  tune  on  the  strings? 

Jtd.  Not  BO ;  but  yet  so  fiEdse,  that  he  grieves  my 
veiy  heart-strings. 

Host.  You  have  a  quick  ear. 

Jtd.  Ay;  I  would  I  were  deaf!  it  makes  me  have  a 
slow  heart. 

Host.  I  perceive,  you  delight  not  in  music. 

Jtd.  Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  so. 

Host.  Hark !  what  fine  change  is  in  the  music. 

Jtd.  Ay,  that  change  is  the  spite. 

Host.  You  would  have  them  always  play  but  one 
thing*? 

Jtd.  I  would  always  have  one  play  but  one  thing. 
But,  Host,  doth  this  sir  Proteus,  that  we  talk  on. 
Often  resort  unto  this  gentlewoman? 

Host.  I  tell  you  what  Launce,  his  man,  told  me,  he 
loVd  her  out  of  all  nick^ 

Jtd.  Where  is  Launce  ? 

Host.  Gone  to  seek  his  dog;  which,  to-morrow,  by 
his  master's  command,  he  must  carry  for  a  present  to 
his  lady. 

Jtd.  Peace !  stand  aside :  the  company  parts. 

Pro.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  you :  I  will  so  plead, 
That  you  shall  say  my  cunning  drift  excels. 

Thu.  Where  meet  we  ? 

Pro.  At  saint  Gregory's  well. 

Thu.  Farewell.  [Ej^eunt  Thubio  and  Mtmdans. 

Enter  Silvia  abovcy  at  her  tjoindoto. 
Pro.  Madam,  good  even  to  your  ladyship. 


*  Yon  would  have  them  always  play  bnt  one  thing  f  ]  Malone,  for  some  unex- 
plained reason,  inserted  iktn  after  ^  would,"  but  it  is  not  in  the  old  copies.  To 
tmKy**^  the  account,  he  omitted  **  sir"  in  the  next  line  but  one. 

*  —  out  of  all  nick.]  Beyond  all  reckoning  or  count  Reckonings  were  kept 
by  hosts  upon  nicked,  or  notched  sticks. 
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Sil.  I  thank  70U  for  your  mnsio,  gentlemen. 
Who  is  that,  that  spake? 

Pro.  One,  lady,  LP  you  knew  his  pure  hearif s  troth. 
Yon  would  quickly  leant  to  know  him  by  his  Toice. 

Sil.  Sir  Proteus,  as  I  take  it 

Pro.  Sir  Proteus,  gentle  lady,  and  your  servant 

Sil.  What  is  your  will? 

Pro.  That  I  may  compass  yours. 

Sil.  You  have  your  wish :  my  will  is  eyen  this^ 
That  presently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed. 
Thou  subtle,  peijur'd,  false,  disloyal  man ! 
Think'st  thou,  I  am  so  shallow,  so  conceitless, 
To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery. 
That  hast  deceived  so  many  with  thy  vows? 
Return,  return,  and  make  thy  love  amends. 
For  me,  by  this  pale  queen  of  night  I  swear, 
I  am  so  jBeur  from  granting  thy  request. 
That  I  despise  thee  for  thy  wrongful  suit. 
And  by  and  by  intend  to  chide  myself 
Even  for  this  time  I  spend  in  talking  to  thee. 

Pro.  I  grant,  sweet  love,  that  I  did  love  a  lady; 
But  she  is  dead. 

Jtil.  l^Aside.']  Twere  false,  if  I  should  speak  it; 

For,  I  am  sure,  she  is  not  buried. 

Sil.  Say,  that  she  be ;  yet  Valentine,  thy  friend, 
Survives,  to  whom  thyself  art  witness 
I  am  betrothed ;  and  art  thou  not  asham'd 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  importunacy? 

Pro.  I  likewise  hear,  that  Valentine  is  dead. 

Sil.  And  so,  suppose,  am  I ;  for  in  his  grave, 
Assure  thyself  my  love  is  buried. 

Pro.  Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  from  the  earth. 

Sil.  Go  to  thy  Iady*s  grave,  and  call  her's  thence ; 
Or,  at  the  least,  in  her's  sepulchre  thine. 

Jul.  l^Aside.']  He  heard  not  that 

Pro.  Madam,  if  your  heart  be  so  obdurate. 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love. 
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The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber : 
To  that  m  speak,  to  that  FU  sigh  and  weep ; 
For,  since  the  substance  of  your  perfect  self 
Is  else  devoted,  I  am  but  a  shadow. 
And  to  your  shadow  will  I  make  true  love. 

Jfd.  \Aside^  If  'twere  a  substance,  you  would,  sure, 
deceive  it. 
And  make  it  but  a  shadow,  as  I  am. 

Sil.  I  am  very  loth  to  be  your  idol,  sir ; 
But^  since  your  fiedsehood  shall  become  you  well 
To  worship  shadows,  and  adore  false  shapes, 
Send  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  I'll  send  it. 
And  so,  good  rest 

Pro.  As  wretches  have  o'er  night, 

That  wait  for  execution  in  the  mom. 

{Exeurd  Proteus,  md  Silvia. 

Jvl.  Host,  will  you  go  ? 

Host.  By  my  halidom^  I  was  fest  asleep. 

Jtd.  Pray  you,  where  lies  sir  Proteus? 

Host  Marry,  at  my  house.     Trust  me,  I  think,  *tis 
almost  day. 

Jfd.  Not  so ;  but  it  hath  been  the  longest  night 
That  e'er  I  watch'd,  and  the  most  heaviest.       \Ewemi. 

1  By  my  halidom — ]  Minsheii  thus  explains  this  word:  '*Halid<m$  of 
Hciidame,  an  old  wond,  used  by  old  oountry  woumbb^  bjr  manner  of  swearing^ 
by  my  halidame ;  of  the  Saxon  word,  haHgdome^  ex  hfolig,  t.  0.  sanctum,  and  domep 
dominiom  ant  jadidum."  In  a  note  upon  T.  Heywood's  "Edward  IV."  part  ii. 
(printed  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,)  Mr.  Barron  Field,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  H.  C.  Robinson,  suggests  that  dom,  in  "  Halidom,'*  is  '^a  mere  suffix,  cor- 
responding with  the  German  thum^  in  which  language  heUigthMm  is  the  orcHnaiy 
word  for  sanctuaiy,  or  holy  plaee^  or  tlUng." 
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SCENE  in. 
TheSama 

Enter  Eolakouk. 

EyL  This  is  the  hour  that  madam  Silvia     ' 
Entreated  me  to  call,  and  know  her  mind. 
There's  some  great  matter  she'd  emploj  me  in. — 
Madam,  madam! 

Enter  Silvia  above,  at  her  window. 

Sa.  Who  calls? 

Egl.  Your  servant,  and  your  friend ; 

One  that  attends  your  ladyship's  command. 

SU.  Sir  Eglamour,  a  thousand  times  good  morrow. 

Egl.  As  many,  worthy  lady,  to  yourself. 
According  to  your  ladyship's  impo6e^ 
I  am  thus  early  come,  to  know  what  service 
It  is  your  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 

SU.  O  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman. 
Think  not  I  flatter,  for  I  swear  I  do  not. 
Valiant,  wise,  remorseful',  well  aocompUsh'd. 
Thou  art  not  ignorant  what  dear  good  will 
I  bear  unto  the  banish'd  Valentine ; 
Nor  how  my  &ther  would  enforce  me  many 
Vain  Thurio,  whom  my  very  soul  abhorr'd. 
Thyself  hast  lov'd ;  and  I  have  heard  thee  say, 
No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart, 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died. 
Upon  whose  grave  thou  vow'dst  pure  chastity. 
Sir  Eglamour,  I  would  to  Valentine, 
To  Mantua,  where,  I  hear,  he  makes  abode ; 


>  _  jonr  ladjBhip's  niposi,]    i. «.  m^poMom^  MfMMeiofi,  nmmamd. 

'  —  BEMOBSKFui,]    i.  €,  eompatmmaU;  a  aeoae  whieh  the  word  often  beun 
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And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass, 

I  do  desire  thy  worthy  company, 

Upon  whose  fiuth  and  honour  I  repose. 

Urge  not  my  father^s  anger,  Eglamour, 

But  think  upon  my  grief,  a  lady's  grief; 

And  on  the  justice  of  my  flying  hence, 

To  keep  me  from  a  most  unholy  match. 

Which  heaven  and  fortune  still  reward  with  plagues. 

I  do  desire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 

As  full  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands. 

To  bear  me  company,  and  go  with  me : 

If  not^  to  hide  what  I  have  said  to  thee^ 

That  I  may  yenture  to  depart  alone. 

EgL  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances ; 
Which  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are  plac'd, 
I  give  consent  to  go  along  with  you ; 
Recking  as  little  what  betideth  me, 
As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you. 
When  will  you  go  ? 

Sil.  This  evening  coming. 

EgL  Where  shall  I  meet  you? 

SU.  At  friar  Patrick's  cell, 

Where  I  intend  holy  confession. 

EgL  I  will  not  fail  your  ladyship.     Good  morrow, 
Gentle  lady. 

SiL  Good  morrow,  kind  sir  Eglamour. 

\Eseunl. 

SCENE  IV. 
The  Same. 

Enter  Launce  with  his  dog. 

Launce.  When  a  man's  servant  shall  play  the  cur 
with  him,  look  you,  it  goes  hard :  one  that  I  brought 
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up  of  a  puppy ;  one  that  I  saved  from  drowning,  wben 
three  or  four  of  his  blind  brothers  and  sisters  went  to 
it.  I  have  taught  him,  even  as  one  would  say  precisely, 
thus  I  would  teach  a  dog.  I  was  sent  to  deliver  him 
as  a  present  to  mistress  Silvia  from  my  master,  and  I 
came  no  sooner  into  the  dining-chamber,  but  he  steps 
me  to  her  trencher,  and  steals  her  capon's  1^.  O !  'tis 
a  foul  thing,  when  a  cur  cannot  keep  himself  in  all 
companies.  I  would  have,  as  one  should  say,  one  that 
takes  upon  him  to  be  a  dog  indeed,  to  be,  as  it  were^  a 
dog  at  all  things.  If  I  had  not  had  more  wit  than  he, 
to  take  a  fault  upon  me  that  he  did,  I  think  verily,  he 
had  been  hang'd  for't :  sure  as  I  live,  he  had  suffered 
for't.  You  shall  judge.  He  thrusts  me  himself  into  the 
company  of  three  or  four  gentleman-like  dogs  under 
the  duke's  table:  he  had  not  been  there  (bless  the 
mark)  a  pissing  while,  but  all  the  chamber  smelt  him. 
"Out  with  the  dog!"  says  one;  **what  cur  is  thatT 
says  another;  "whip  him  out,"  says  the  third;  "hang 
him  up,"  says  the  duke.  I,  having  been  acquainted 
with  the  smell  before,  knew  it  was  Crab,  and  goes  me 
to  the  fellow  that  whips  the  dogs :  "  Friend,"  quoth  I, 
"you  mean  to  whip  the  dog."  "Ay,  marry,  do  I," 
quoth  he.  "You  do  him  the  more  wrong,"  quotii  I; 
"  'twas  I  did  the  thing  you  wot  of."  He  makes  me  no 
more  ado,  but  whips  me  out  of  the  diamber.  How 
many  masters  would  do  this  for  his  servant?  Nay,  FU 
be  sworn,  I  have  sat  in  the  stocks  for  puddings  he  hath 
stolen,  otherwise  he  had  been  executed :  I  have  stood 
on  the  pillory  for  geese  he  hath  kill'd,  otherwise  he  had 
suffer'd  for't:  thou  think'st  not  of  this  now. — Nay,  I 
remember  the  trick  you  served  me,  when  I  took  my 
leave  of  madam  Silvia.  Did  not  I  bid  thee  still  mark 
me,  and  do  as  I  do  ?  When  didst  thou  see  me  heave 
up  my  leg,  and  make  water  against  a  gentlewoman's 
farthingale ?     Didst  thou  ever  see  me  do  such  a  trick? 
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Enter  Pboteus  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Sebastian  is  tbj  name?     I  like  thee  well. 
And  will  employ  thee  in  some  service  presently. 

Jtd.  In  what  you  please :  I  will  do  what  I  can. 

Pro.  I  hope  thou  wilt. — How,  now,  you  whoreson 
peasant! 
Where  have  you  been  these  two  days  loitering? 

Launce.  Many,  sir,  I  carried  mistress  Silvia  the  dog 
you  bade  me. 

Pro.  And  what  says  she  to  my  little  jewel  ? 

Launce.  Marry,  she  says,  your  dog  was  a  cur;  and 
tells  you,  currish  thanks  is  good  enough  for  such  a 
present. 

Pro.  But  she  received  my  dog? 

Launce.  No,  indeed,  did  she  not.  Here  have  I 
brought  him  back  again. 

Pro.  What !  didst  thou  offer  her  this  from  me  ? 

Launce.  Ay,  sir :  the  other  squirrel  was  stolen  from 
me  by  the  hangman^s  boys  in  the  market-place;  and 
then  I  offered  her  mine  own,  who  is  a  dog  as  big  as  ten 
of  yours,  and  therefore  the  gift  the  greater. 

Pro.  Go ;  get  thee  hence,  and  find  my  dog  again, 
Or  ne'er  return  again  into  my  sight. 
Away,  I  say !  Stayest  thou  to  vex  me  here  ? 
A  slave  that  still  an  end^  turns  me  to  shame. 

[Eani  Launce. 
Sebastian,  I  have  entertained  thee. 
Partly,  that  I  have  need  of  such  a  youth. 
That  can  with  some  discretion  do  my  business, 
For  'tis  no  trusting  to  yond  foolish  lowt ; 
But,  chiefly,  for  thy  face,  and  thy  behaviour. 
Which  (if  my  augury  deceive  me  not) 
Witness  good  bringing  up,  fortune,  and  truth : 
Therefore,  know  thou,  for  this  I  entertain  thee. 

«  —  stUl  an  endj     Monck  MMon  trnly  states  that  '^stUl  an  end,"  and 
**  most  an  end,"  are  vulgar  expressions,  and  mean  ooswMii/jr,  gemraUf, 
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Go  presently,  and  take  this  ring  with  thee : 

Deliver  it  to  madam  Silvia. 

She  loVd  me  well  delivered  it  to  me. 

Jvi.  It  seems,  joa  loy*d  not  her,  to  leave  her  token^ 
She's  dead,  belike? 

Pro.  Not  so:  I  think,  she  lives. 

Jul.  Alas! 

Pro.  Why  dost  thou  cry,  alas? 

f/ti/.  I  cannot  choose  but  pity  her. 

Pro.  Wherefore  shonldst  thou  pity  her? 

Jul.  Because,  metbinks,  that  she  loVd  you  as  well 
As  you  do  love  your  lady  Silvia. 
She  dreams  on  him,  that  has  forgot  her  love ; 
You  dote  on  her,  that  cares  not  for  your  love. 
Tis  pity,  love  should  be  so  contrary. 
And  thinking  on  it  makes  me  cry,  alas ! 

Pro.  Well,  give  her  that  ring ;  and  therewithal 
This  letter : — ^that's  her  chamber. — ^Tell  my  lady 
T  claim  the  promise  for  her  heavenly  picture. 
Your  message  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamber. 
Where  thou  shalt  find  me  sad  and  solitary.  \ExiL 

Jtd.  How  many  women  would  do  such  a  message? 
Alas,  poor  Proteus !  thou  hast  entertain'd 
A  fox  to  be  the  shepherd  of  thy  lambs. 
Alas,  poor  fool !  why  do  I  pity  him. 
That  with  his  very  heart  despiseth  me  ? 
Because  he  loves  her,  he  despiseth  me ; 
Because  I  love  him,  I  must  pity  him. 
This  ring  I  gave  him  when  he  parted  from  me, 
To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good  will. 
And  now  am  I  (unhappy  messenger !) 
To  plead  for  that  which  I  would  not  obtain ; 
To  carry  that  which  I  would  have  refus'd ; 
To  praise  his  faith  which  I  would  have  dispraised. 
I  am  my  master's  true  confirmed  love, 

*— TO  leftTo  Imt  token.]    *<  ifof  leaTe  her  token,**  folio^  leSS.    Theenwii 
eoETeetod  in  the  foiio,  163S. 
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But  cannot  be  true  servant  to  my  master, 
Unless  I  prove  ialse  traitor  to  myself. 
Yet  will  I  woo  for  him ;  but  yet  so  coldly. 
As,  heaven  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him  speed. 

Enter  Silvia,  attended. 

Gentlewoman,  good  day.    I  pray  you,  be  my  mean 
To  bring  me  where  to  speak  with  madam  Silvia. 

SU.  What  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be  she? 

Jul.  If  you  be  she,  I  do  entreat  your  patience 
To  hear  me  speak  the  message  I  am  sent  on. 

SU.  From  whom? 

Jtd.  From  my  master,  sir  Proteus,  madam. 

SU.  O !  he  sends  you  for  a  picture  ? 

Jtd.  Ay,  madam. 

SU.  Ursula,  bring  my  picture  there. 

[A  Picture  brought. 
Go,  give  your  master  this :  tell  him  fix>m  me. 
One  Julia,  that  his  changing  thoughts  forget, 
Would  better  fit  his  chamber,  than  this  shadow. 

Jfd.  Madam,  please  you  peruse  this  letter.^- 
Pardon  me,  madam,  I  have  unadvis'd 
Delivered  you  a  paper  that  I  should  not : 
This  is  the  letter  to  your  ladyship. 

SU.  I  pray  thee,  let  me  look  on  that  again. 

Jtd.  It  may  not  be :  good  madam,  pardon  me. 

^t^  There,  hold. 
I  will  not  look  upon  your  master's  lines : 
I  know,  they  are  stuff'd  with  protestations. 
And  full  of  new-found  oaths,  which  he  will  break, 
As  easily  as  I  do  tear  his  paper. 

Jtd.  Madam,  he  sends  your  ladyship  this  ring. 

SU.  The  more  shame  for  him  that  he  sends  it  me ; 
For,  I  have  heard  him  say,  a  thousand  times. 
His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure. 
Though  his  false  finger  have  profan'd  the  ring. 
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Mine  shall  not  do  his  Julia  so  much  wrong. 

Jtd.  She  thanks  yon. 

Sa.  What  saj'st  thou? 

Jvi.  I  thank  yon,  madam,  that  yon  tender  her. 
Poor  gentlewoman !  my  master  wrongs  her  much. 

SiL  Dost  thou  know  her? 

JvL  Almost  as  well  as  I  do  know  myself: 
To  think  upon  her  woes,  I  do  protest. 
That  I  have  wept  a  hundred  several  times. 

SU.  Belike,  she  thinks,  that  Proteus  hath  forsook  her. 

Jvi.  I  think  she  doth,  and  that* s  her  cause  of  sorrow. 

SH.  Is  she  not  passing  fair  ? 

Jvi.  She  hath  been  fairer,  madam,  than  she  is. 
When  she  did  think  my  master  lov'd  her  well. 
She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  fair  as  you ; 
But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass, 
And  throw  her  sun-expelling  mask  away. 
The  air  hath  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks, 
And  pinch'd  the  lily-tincturo  of  her  &ce, 
That  now  she  is  become  as  black  as  I. 

SU.  How  tall  was  she  ? 

Jul.  About  my  stature;  for,  at  pentecost^ 
When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  play'd. 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part, 
And  I  was  trimm'd  in  madam  Julia's  gown. 
Which  served  me  as  fit,  by  all  men's  judgments% 
As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  me : 
Therefore,  I  know  she  is  about  my  height. 
And  at  that  time  I  made  her  weep  a-good'. 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part. 
Madam,  'twas  Ariadne,  passioning 
For  Theseus'  perjury,  and  unjust  flight ; 
Which  I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears, 

•  —  at  penteco6t,~]    ^  PageuitB"  were  repreaented  at  Wbitsontide. 

1  —  by  all  men's  judomentb,]  Modem  editions  read  judgmmiX  in  the  siogn- 
lar,  bat  there  can  be  no  naaon  for  departing  firam  the  aathentie  topy  of  163S. 

'  — ^weep  A-GOOD,]  t. «.  in  good  eameet.  The  expreaion  a  Tory  0001000  in 
old  wiiterB. 
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That  mj  poor  mistressy  moved  therewithal, 
Wept  bitterly ;  and,  would  I  might  be  dead. 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow. 

Sil.  She  is  beholding  to  thee,  gentle  youth. — 
Alas,  poor  lady !  desolate  and  left ! — 
I  weep  myself,  to  think  upon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth ;  there  is  my  purse :  I  give  thee  this 
For  thy  sweet  mistress'  sake,  because  thou  lov'st  her. 
Farewell.  [JEn/  Silvia. 

Jul.  And  she  shall  thank  you  for't,  if  e'er  you  know 
her. — 
A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild,  and  beautiful. 
I  hope  my  master's  suit  will  be  but  cold. 
Since  she  respects  my  mistress'  love  so  much^ 
Alas,  how  love  can  trifle  with  itself! 
Here  is  her  picture.     Let  me  see :  I  think, 
If  I  had  such  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 
Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers  ; 
And  yet  the  painter  flatter'd  her  a  little, 
Unless  I  flatter  with  myself  too  much. 
Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow : 
If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 
ril  get  me  such  a  colour'd  periwig. 
Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glass,  and  so  are  mine : 
Ay,  but  her  forehead's  low,  and  mine's  as  high. 
What  should  it  be,  that  be  respects  in  her. 
But  I  can  make  respective  in  myself. 
If  this  fond  love  were  not  a  blinded  god  ? 
Come,  shadow,  come,  and  take  this  shadow  up. 
For  'tis  thy  rival.     O  thou  senseless  form ! 
Thou  shalt  be  worshipp'd,  kiss'd,  lov'd,  and  ador'd. 
And,  were  there  sense  in  his  idolatiy, 

*  Since  she  respects  my  mistress'  love  so  much.]  It  hss  been  objected  hj 
Sir  T.  Hanmer,  that  after  Silvia  has  gone  out,  and  Julia  left  alone,  she  still 
keeps  up  her  character  of  servant  to  Proteus,  and  talks  of  her  "  master  "  and 
^  mistress,"  but  nothing  could  surely  be  more  natural ;  and  in  the  very  next 
line  Shakespeare  makes  Julia  excuse  it : — 

"  Alas,  how  love  can  trifle  with  itself  I" 
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Mj  sabstanoe  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead  ^*. 

ril  use  thee  kindly  for  thy  mistress"  sake. 

That  us*d  me  so;  or  else,  by  Jove  I  tow, 

I  should  have  scratched  out  your  unseeing  eyes, 

To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee.  [JSn^ 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 
The  Some.    An  Abbey. 

.^ifer  Eglamoub. 

Egl.  The  sun  begins  to  gild  the  western  sky. 
And  now  it  is  about  the  veiy  hour, 
That  Silvia  at  friar  Patrick's  cell  should  meet  me. 
She  will  not  fisdl ;  for  lovers  break  not  hours, 
Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time. 
So  much  they  spur  their  expedition. 

Enter  Silvia. 

See,  where  she  comes ! — ^Lady,  a  happy  evening. 

Sil.  Amen,  amen !  go  on,  good  Eglamour, 
Out  at  the  postern  by  the  abbey-wall. 
I  fear,  I  am  attended  by  some  spies. 

Egl.  Fear  not :  the  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off; 
If  we  recover  that,  we  are  sure  enough.  [EseunL 


>•  My  lalMtaiioe  shoiild  be  statae  in  thy  stetd.]  In  the  tune  of  Shakespeuv 
there  was  frequently  aome  oonf omoo  when  writera  spoke  of  atatnes  or  puntlogs ; 
poeribly,  because  it  was  not  unusual  to  paint  statues,  in  the  same  way  that  oar 
poet's  bust  was  originally  painted  at  Stratford-upon- Avon  ;  and,  as  the  stetoe  of 
Hermione  in  **  The  Winter's  Tale,"  must  be  supposed  to  be  painted.  Of  this 
confusion  of  terms  many  instances  might  be  quoted,  although  here  the  distinetioQ 
seems  meant  to  be  preserred. 
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SCENE  II. 
The  Same.    A  Boom  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Thumo,  Peoteus,  and  Julia. 

Thu.  Sir  Proteus,  what  says  Silvia  to  my  suit? 

Pro.  O,  sir !  I  find  her  milder  than  she  was ; 
And  yet  she  takes  exceptions  at  your  person. 

Thu.  What !  that  my  leg  is  too  long  ? 

Pro.  Noy  that  it  is  too  little. 

Thu.  ril  wear  a  boot  to  make  it  somewhat  rounder. 

Jul.  lAside.^  But  love  will  not  be  spurr'd  to  what  it 
loaths^ 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  face? 

Pro.  She  says  it  is  a  fair  one. 

Thu.  Nay,  then  the  wanton  lies :  my  face  is  black. 

Pro.  But  pearls  are  fair,  and  the  old  saying  is, 
Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes. 

Jul  l^Aside.']  Tis  true,  such  pearls  as  put  out  ladies' 
eyes; 
For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look  on  them'. 

Thu.  How  likes  she  my  discourse  ? 

Pro.  Ill,  when  you  talk  of  war. 

Thu.  But  well,  when  I  discourse  of  love  and  peace? 

Jul.  lAside.^  But  better,  indeed,  when  you  hold 
your  peace. 

2%u.  What  says  she  to  my  yalour  ? 

Pro.  O,  sir !  she  makes  no  doubt  of  that. 

Jul.  [Aside.']  She  needs  not^   when  she  knows  it 
cowardice. 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  birth  ? 

>  JtU,  But  lore  will  not  be  BpoiT'd  to  what  it  loathe.]  This  line  is  given  in 
the  old  copies  to  Proteus ;  but,  as  Boswell  snggested,  it  seems  to  belong  to  Julia, 
who  stands  by,  and  comments  on  what  is  said.  A  similar  mistake  is  made,  in 
all  the  folios^  just  afterwards,  as  regards  Thurio. 

t  —  than  look  on  them.]  This  speech,  assigned  in  the  old  editions  to  Thurio, 
certainly  belongs  to  Julia. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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Pro.  That  you  are  well  deriv*d. 

Jfd.  [Aside.']  True;  from  a  gentleman  to  a  fooL 

Thu.  Considers  she  my  possessions  ? 

Pro.  O !  ay ;  and  pities  them. 

Thu.  Wherefore? 

Jfd.  [AndeJ]  That  such  an  ass  should  owe  thent 

Pro.  That  they  are  out  by  lease'. 

Jtd.  Here  comes  the  duke. 

Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  How  now,  sir  Proteus !  how  now,  Thurio ! 
Which  of  you  saw  Eglamour  of  late^? 

Thu.  Not  I. 

Pro.  Nor  I. 

Duke.  Saw  you  my  daughter  ? 

Pro.  Neither. 

Duke.  Why,  then 
She's  fled  unto  that  peasant  Valentine, 
And  Eglamour  is  in  her  company. 
Tis  true ;  for  friar  Laurence  met  them  both. 
As  he  in  penance  wandered  through  the  forest : 
Him  he  knew  well ;  and  guess'd  that  it  was  she, 
But,  being  mask'd,  he  was  not  sure  of  it : 
Besides,  she  did  intend  confession 
At  Patrick's  cell  this  even,  and  there  she  was  not. 
lliese  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence: 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  stand  not  to  discourse. 
But  mount  you  presently ;  and  meet  with  me 
Upon  the  rising  of  the  mountain-foot^ 

i  Th&t  they  are  out  by  lease.]  Lord  Hailes  was  of  opmi<m  that  Thorio  and 
Protena  meant  different  things  by  the  word  "  possessions ;"  Thorio  refeffing  ts 
his  lands,  and  Proteus  to  his  mental  endowments^  If  so,  the  pcnnt  of  the 
answer  of  Proteus  seems  to  be,  that  as  Thurio's  mental  endowments  were  **  out 
by  lease,*'  he  had  none  of  them  in  his  own  keeping.  This  interpretation  seems 
rather  OTerstramed,  and  the  meaning  of  Proteus  may  be  only,  that  Thnrio'a 
possessions  were  let  (as  Steevens  says)  on  disadTantageous  terms. 

«  Which  of  yoo  saw  Eglamour  of  late  1]    The  second  folio  rads,  **  Which  of 
yon,  say,  saw  sir  Eghunour  of  late  f '  an  attempt  to  mend  the  line  of  the  Ibliok 
1623,  which  only  makes  bad  worse.    The  oorreet  reading  perhaps  wu^ 
**  Which  of  you  saw  air  Eglamour  of  late  V* 
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That  leads  towards  Mantua,  whither  they  are  fled. 
Dispatch,  sweet  gentlemen,  and  follow  me.  lEant. 

Thu.  Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peevish  girP, 
That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her. 
ril  after,  more  to  be  reveng'd  on  Eglamour, 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckless  Silvia.  \Eani. 

Pro.  And  I  will  follow,  more  for  Silvia's  love. 
Than  hate  of  Eglamour,  that  goes  with  her.  \^Eait. 

Jtd.  And  I  will  follow,  more  to  cross  that  love. 
Than  hate  for  Silvia,  that  is  gone  for  love.  [Exit 


SCENE  III. 
The  Forest. 

Efder  Silvia,  and  Ovdaws. 

1  Out.  Come,  come ;  be  patient,  we  must  bring  you 
to  our  captain. 

SU.  A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one 
Have  leam'd  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 

2  Out.  Come,  bring  her  away. 

1  Out.  Where  is  the  gentleman  that  was  with  her  ? 

3  Out.  Being  nimble-footed,  he  hath  outrun  us ; 
But  Moyses,  and  Valerius,  follow  him. 

Go  thou  with  her  to  the  west  end  of  the  wood ; 
There  is  our  captain.     We'll  follow  him  that's  fled : 
The  thicket  is  beset ;  he  cannot  'scape. 

1  Out.  Come,  I  must  bring  you  to  our  captain's  cave. 
Fear  not ;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind. 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly. 

SU.  O  Valentine !  this  I  endure  for  thee.      \^Ea;eunt. 


*  —  a  PEBTISH  girl  J  **  Peevish  "  is  equivalent  to  nUy^  or  foUuk,  See  also 
Vol.  iL  p.  150 ;  Vol.  iv.  p.  523  ;  Vol.  vi.  p.  121,  &c  Stephen  Gosson,  in  his 
*<  School  of  Abase/'  1579,  reprinted  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  says,  ''We 
have  infant  poets  and  pipers,  and  such  peemdu  cattell  among  us  in  Englande." 

m2 
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SCENE  IV. 
Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

jEiifer  Valentine. 

VaL  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man ! 
This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns. 
Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any, 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes^ 
O !  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast, 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless. 
Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall. 
And  leaye  no  memory  of  what  it  was ! 
Repair  me  with  thy  presence,  Silvia ! 
Thou  gentle  njrmph,  cherish  thy  forlorn  swain ! — 
What  halloing,  and  what  stir,  is  this  to-day? 
These  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law. 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chace. 
They  love  me  well ;  yet  I  have  much  to  do. 
To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 
Withdraw  thee,  Valentine:  who's  this  comes  here? 

[Steps  aside. 

Enter  Proteus,  Silvia,  and  Julla. 

Pro.  Madam,  this  service  I  have  done  for  you, 
(Though  you  respect  not  aught  your  servant  doth) 
To  hazard  life,  and  rescue  you  from  him. 
That  would  have  forc'd  your  honour  and  your  love. 
Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,  but  one  fair  look ; 

*  — and  RsooRD  my  woes.]  To  ''record"  is  to  mmg.  In  tfa«  norel  of 
**  Apolloniiu  of  Tyre,"  (on  which  Shakespeare  founded  **  Perides,")  it  is  aid  of 
Tharua,  when  she  comes  to  sing  before  her  lather,  **  Then  began  she  to  neord 
in  verses,  and  therewithal  to  sing  so  sweetly/'  &c.  **  Shake^>eare's  LibEary,** 
voL  L  p.  233. 
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jAl  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg, 

And  less  than  this,  I  am  sure,  you  cannot  give. 

Vol.  How  like  a  dream  is  this,  I  see,  and  hear ! 
Hfove,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  awhile.  [  Withdraws. 

Sii.  O,  miserable  !  unhappy  that  I  am ! 

Pro.  Unhappy  were  you,  madam,  ere  I  came ; 
Cut  by  my  coming  I  have  made  you  happy. 

Sil.  By  thy  approach  thou  mak'st  me  most  unhappy. 

Jul.  [^Aside.']  And  me,  when  he  approacheth  to  your 
presence. 

Sil.  Had  I  been  seized  by  a  hungry  lion, 
I  would  have  been  a  breakfast  to  the  beast. 
Rather  than  have  false  Proteus  rescue  me. 
O,  heaven !  be  judge,  how  I  love  Valentine, 
Whose  life's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul ; 
And  full  as  much  (for  more  there  cannot  be) 
I  do  detest  false,  perjur'd  Proteus : 
Therefore  be  gone :  solicit  me  no  more. 

Pro.  What  dangerous  action,  stood  it  next  to  death. 
Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look. 
O !  'tis  the  curse  in  love,  and  still  approved'. 
When  women  cannot  love,  where  they're  belov'd. 

Sil.  When  Proteus  cannot  love,  where  he's  belov'd. 
Read  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  first  best  love. 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  didst  then  rend  thy  &ith 
Into  a  thousand  oaths ;  and  all  those  oaths 
Descended  into  perjury  to  love  me. 
Thou  hast  no  £Edth  left  now,  unless  thou'dst  two. 
And  that's  fieu*  worse  than  none :  better  have  none 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one. 
Thou  counterfeit  to  thy  true  friend ! 

Pro.  In  love 

Who  respects  friend? 

Sil.  All  men  but  Proteus. 

f  —  and  still  appbot'dJ  t.  e.  prowd:  a  witneas  in  Scotland  is  still  called  "  an 
approrer.**  In  VoL  iii.  p.  468,  and  in  other  places,  we  hare  had  ^  approbation  " 
vindUat  proof. 
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Pro.  Nay,  if  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words 
Can  no  way  change  jon  to  a  milder  form, 
ril  woo  jou  like  a  soldier,  at  arms'  end, 
And  love  yon  'gainst  the  nature  of  love :  force  yon. 

Sil.  O  heaven ! 

Pro.  I'll  force  thee  yield  to  my  desire. 

^nfer  Valentine. 

VaL  Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch ; 
Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion ! 

Pro.  Valentine! 

Val.   Thou  common  friend,  that's  without  faith  or 
love; 
(For  such  is  a  friend  now)  treacherous  man ! 
Thou  hast  beguil'd  my  hopes :  nought  but  mine  eye 
Could  have  persuaded  me.     Now  I  dare  not  say, 
I  have  one  friend  alive :  thou  would'st  disprove  me. 
Who  should  be  trusted  now,  when  one's  right  hand* 
Is  perjur'd  to  the  bosom  ?     Proteus, 
I  am  sorry  I  must  never  trust  thee  more, 
But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake. 
The  private  wound  is  deepest    O  time  most  accurst! 
'Mongst  all  foes,  that  a  friend  should  be  the  worst ! 

Pro.  Mj  shame  and  guilt  confound  me. — 
Foigive  me,  Val^itine.    If  hearty  sorrow 
Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence, 
I  tender 't  here :  I  do  as  truly  suffer. 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 

Val.  Then,  I  am  paid ; 

And  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied, 

'  Who  BhoQld  be  trusted  now,  when  one^s  right  hand]  This  is  the  rssding 
of  the  folio  of  1632  :  the  folio  of  1623  omits  **  now."  Now  seems  the  pniper 
word,  (for  Valentine  is  speaking  of  the  degeneracy  of  friendship  at  that  time) 
and  not  own,  as  inserted  hj  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  without  antbority,  and  adopted 
bj  lAalone,  who  allowed  the  passage  to  stand  tiins : — 

**  Who  should  be  trusted,  when  one's  otm  right  hand." 
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Is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth ;  for  these  are  pleas'd. 
Bj  penitence  th'  Eternal's  wrath's  appeas'd : 
And,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free, 
All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia  I  give  thee'. 

Jfd.  O  me  unhappy ! 

Pro.  Look  to  the  boy. 

VaL  Why,  boy!  why,  wag!  how  now!  what's  the 
matter?  lookup;  speak. 

c/i«/.  O  good  sir !  my  master  charged  me  to  deliver  a 
ling  to  madam  Silvia,  which,  out  of  my  neglect,  was 
never  done. 

Pro.  Where  is  that  ring,  boy? 

Jtd.  Here  'tis :  this  is  it.  {Gvoes  a  ring. 

Pro.  How!  let  me  see.  Why,  this  is  the  ring  I 
gave  to  Julia. 

Jtd.  O !  cry  you  mercy,  sir ;  I  have  mistook : 
This  is  the  ring  you  sent  to  Silvia.  [SJiows  another  ring. 

Pro.  But,  how  cam'st  thou  by  this  ring? 
At  my  depart  I  gave  this  unto  Julia. 

Jtd.  And  Julia  herself  did  give  it  me ; 
And  Julia  herself  hath  brought  it  hither. 

Pro.  How?     JuUa! 

Jtd.  Behold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy  oaths^ 
And  entertain'd  them  deeply  in  her  heart : 
How  oft  hast  thou  with  perjuiy  cleft  the  root ! 

*  All  that  WM  mine  in  Silvia  I  give  thee.]  Pope  thoaght  it  '^yery  odd  for 
Valentine  to  give  np  his  mistren  at  once,  without  any  reamn  alleged  {*  bnt  it 
may  in  some  degree  aeooont  for  that  sadden  relinqni^iment,  if  we  suppose  him 
not  to  have  overheard  all  that  passed  between  Silvia  and  Proteus,  and  to  draw 
a  oondusian  against  her  firom  finding  her  in  the  forest  with  him.  There  are 
few  stage-directions  in  the  folio,  but  Uie  word  and§  has  been  placed  by  modem 
editora  after  the  speech  of  Valentine,  ending, 

^  Love,  lend  me  patience  to  foxbear  awhile.*' 
It  is  very  easy  to  imagine  him  to  withdraw,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  view  of 
Silvia  and  Proteus,  and  to  return  to  the  scene,  when  he  hears  the  exclamations 
of  Silvia  on  the  violence  offered  by  Proteus.  If  he  had  overheard  all  that  was 
said  by  them,  he  would  have  re-entered  before,  and  no  such  attempt  could  have 
been  made  by  Proteus.  To  read  witMratct  instead  of  and$y  and  to  marie  the 
f<e-«ntrance  of  Valentine^  is  all  that  in  this  case  is  required. 

1  Behold  her  that  oavb  aim  to  all  thy  oaths,]  **  To  give  aim'*  is  technical  in 
archery,  and  was  equivalent  to  to  dittet.  See  also  Vol.  vi.  p.  961. 
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O  Proteus !  let  this  habit  make  thee  blush : 

Be  thou  asham'dy  that  I  have  took  upon  me 

Such  an  immodest  raiment;  if  shame  live 

In  a  disguise  of  loYe^ 

It  is  the  lesser  blot^  modesty  finds» 

Women  to  change  their  shapes^  than  men  their  minds. 

Pro.  Than  men  their  minds:  'tis  true.    O  heaven! 
were  man 
But  constant^  he  were  perfect :  that  one  error 
Fills  him  with  fiiults ;  makes  him  run  through  all  the 

sins: 
Inconstancy  feiW&  off,  ere  it  begins. 
What  is  in  Silvia's  iace»  but  I  may  spy 
More  firesh  in  Julia's^  with  a  constant  eye? 

Vol,  Come,  come,  a  hand  from  either. 
Let  me  be  blest  to  make  this  hi4>py  close : 
Twere  pity  two  such  friends  should  be  long  foes. 

Pro.  Bear  witness,  heaven,  I  have  my  wish  for  ever. 

Jul.  And  I  mine. 

Enter  OutJaws,  with  Duke  and  Thurio. 

Out.  A  prize !  a  prize  !  a  prize ! 

Vol.  Forbear:  forbear,  I  say;  it  is  my   lord  the 
duke. — 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  disgraced. 
Banished  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine ! 

Thu.  Yonder  is  Silvia ;  and  Silvia's  mine. 

Vol.  Thurio,  give  back,  or  else  embrace  thy  death. 
Come  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wrath : 
Do  not  name  Silvia  thine ;  if  once  again, 
Verona  shall  not  hold  thee\    Here  she  stands : 


•  —  if  8h«ne  lire,  &o.]  Thai  ii,  if  it  be  any  shame  to  wear  a  diagoiee  for 
the  porpoeea  of  Ioyo. 

*  Vkrona  Bhall  not  hold  thee.]  Valentine  had  only  seen  Thorio,  till  now,  in 
Milan,  and  Milan  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been  the  word,  and  not  Verwu. 
Howeyer,  we  may  imagine  Valentine  to  be  thinUiig  of  hb  natiTe  dty ;  and, 
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Take  bat  possession  of  her  with  a  touch. 
I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love. 

Thu.  Sir  Valentine,  I  care  not  for  her,  I. 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not : 
I  claim  her  not,  and  therefore  she  is  thine. 

Duke.  The  more  degenerate  and  base  art  thou. 
To  make  such  means  for  her  as  thou  hast  done. 
And  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditions. 
Now,  by  the  honour  of  mj  ancestry, 
I  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Valentine, 
And  think  thee  worthy  of  an  empress'  love. 
Know  then,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs. 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again. 
Plead  a  new  state  in  thy  imrivaird  merit. 
To  which  I  thus  subscribe. — Sir  Valentine, 
Thou  art  a  gentleman,  and  well  deriv'd : 
Take  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  hast  deserved  her. 

Vol.  I  thank  your  grace ;  the  gift  hath  made  me 
happy. 
I  now  beseech  you,  for  your  daughter's  sake^ 
To  grant  one  boon  that  I  shall  ask  of  you. 

Duke.  I  grant  it  for  thine  own,  whatever  it  be. 

Vd.  These  banish'd  men,  that  I  have  kept  withaP, 
Are  men  endued  with  worthy  qualities : 
Foi^ve  them  what  they  have  committed  here. 
And  let  them  be  recall'd  from  their  exile. 
They  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good. 
And  fit  for  great  employment,  worthy  lord. 

Dtike.  Thou  hast  prevail'd ;  I  pardon  them,  and  thee: 
Dispose  of  them,  as  thou  know'st  their  deserts. 

at  all  erentSi  it  is  better  to  leave  *' Verona'*  as  an  oyerrigfat  of  the  poet 
(duly  pointed  out)  than  to  make  bo  violent  a  change  as  Theobald  adopted  when 
be  printed, 

^MH(m  BhaU  not  hAM  thee,"  A«. 
which  quite  penrerte  the  meaning  of  the  pasBage. 

«  ~  that  I  have  kept  withal,]    i.  e.  with  whom  I  have  been  living— that  I 
hare  remained  with. 
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Come ;  let  us  go :  we  will  include  all  jsm^ 
With  triumphs^  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 

Vol.  And  as  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 
With  our  discourse  to  make  your  grace  to  smila 
What  think  you  of  this  page,  my  lord? 

Duke.  I  think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him:  he  blushes. 

Vol.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord,  more  grace  than  boy. 

Duke.  What  mean  you  by  that  saying? 

Vol.  Please  you,  I'll  tell  you  as  we  pass  along, 
That  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned. — 
Come,  Proteus;  'tis  your  penance,  but  to  hear 
The  story  of  your  lores  discovered : 
That  done,  our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours; 
One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness.     [iSngtoit 

*  —  we  will  iNCLUDB  «U  jan]  Sir  ThomM  HaanMr  utiitmril/  wiljeUittted 
omdmde  for  **  indnde  :**  it  may  have  been  a  miaprint,  bnt  all  the  old  eopiea 
agree  in  the  text,  and  it  b  eaay  to  reconeile  **  indnde"  to  senML 


MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


**  A  Most  pleaaannt  and  ezceUent  conceited  Comedie,  of  Syr  I<^iii 
Falstaffe,  and  the  merrie  Wines  of  Windsor.  Entennixed  with 
snndrie  variable  and  pleasing  hamors,  of  Syr  Hugh  the  Welch 
Knighty  Instice  Shallow,  and  his  wise  Cousin  M.  Slender.  With 
the  swaggering  vaine  of  Auncient  Pistoll,  and  Coiporall  Nym.  By- 
William  Shakespeare.  As  it  hath  bene  diners  times  Acted  by  the 
right  Honorable  my  lord  Chamberlaines  semants.  Both  be£Dre  her 
Maiestie,  and  else-where.  London  Printed  by  T.  C.  for  Arthur 
Johnson,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Powles  Chnrch-yard,  at 
the  signe  of  the  Flower  de  Lease  and  the  Crowne.  1602."  4to. 
27  leaves. 

**  A  Most  pleasant  and  excellent  conceited  Comedy,  of  Sir  John 
Falstaffe,  and  the  merry  Wines  of  Windsor.  With  the  swaggering 
vaine  of  Ancient  PistoU,  and  Corporall  Nym.  Written  by  W. 
Shakespeare.     Printed  for  Arthur  Johnson,  1619."     4to.  28  leaves. 

The  4to.  of  1630,  was  "printed  by  T.  H.  for  R.  Meighen.'*  &c 
In  the  folio,  1623,  "  The  Merry  Wiues  of  Windsor"  occupies  twenty- 
two  pages,  via.  from  p.  39  to  p.  60  inclusive,  in  the  division  of 
**  Comedies."    It  also  stands  third  in  the  three  later  folios. 


INTRODUCTION. 


This  comedy  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  a  perfect  state  in  the* 
folio  of  1623 :  it  had  come  oat  in  an  imperfect  state  in  1602,  and 
again  in  1619,  in  both  instances  for  a  bookseller  of  the  name  of 
Arthur  Johnson:  Arthur  Johnson  acquired  the  right  to  publish  it 
from  John  Busby,  and  the  original  entry,  and  the  assignment  of  the 
play,  run  thus  in  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company. 

''18  Jan.  1601.  John  Busby]  An  excellent  and  pleasant  con- 
ceited commedie  of  Sir  John  Faulstof,  and  the  Merry  wyves 
of  Windesor 

"  Arth.  Johnson]  By  assignment  from  Jno.  Busbye  a.  B. 
An  excellent  and  pleasant  conceited  comedie  of  Sir  John 
Faulstafe,  and  the  mery  wyves  of  Windsor  " 
January  1601,  according  to  our  present  mode  of  reckoning  the 
year,  was  January  1602,  and  the  "most  pleasaunt  and  excellent 
conceited  comedie  of  Syr  John  Falstaffe,  and  the  merrie  Wives  of 
Windsor,'*  (the  title-page  following  the  description  in  the  entry) 
appeared  in  quarto  with  the  date  of  1602.  It  has  been  the  custom 
to  look  upon  this  edition  as  the  first  sketch  of  the  drama,  which 
Shakespeare  afterwards  enlarged  and  improved  to  the  form  in  which 
it  appears  in  the  folio  of  1623.  After  the  most  mmute  examination, 
we  are  not  of  that  opinion :  it  has  been  universally  admitted  that 
the  4 to.  of  1602  was  piratical ;  and  our  conviction  is  that,  like  the 
first  edition  of  "Henry  V."  in  1600,  it  was  made  up,  for  the  purpose 
of  sale,  partly  from  notes  taken  at  the  theatre,  and  partly  from 
memory,  without  even  the  assistance  of  any  of  the  parts  as  delivered 
out  by  the  copyist  of  the  theatre  to  the  actors.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  John  Busby,  who  assigned  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" 
to  Arthur  Johnson  in  1602,  was  the  same  bookseller  who,  two  years 
before,  had  joined  in  the  publication  of  the  undoubtedly  surreptitious 
"Henry  V." 

An  exact  reprint  of  the  4to.  of  1602  has  recently  been  made  by  the 
Shakespeare  Society,  under  the  care  of  Mr,  J.  O.  HalliweU  ;  and  any 
person  possessing  it  may  easily  institute  a  comparison  between  that 
very  hasty  and  mangled  outline,  and  the  complete  and  authorised 
comedy  in  the  folio  of  1623,  printed  from  the  play-house  manuscript 
in  the  hands  of  Heminge  and  Condell :  on  this  comparison  we  rely 
for  evidence  to  establish  the  position,  that  the  4to.  of  1602  was  not 
only  published  without  the  consent  of  the  author,  or  of  the  company 
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for  which  it  was  written,  but  that  it  was  frandnlently  made  up  by 
some  person  or  persons  who  attended  at  the  theatre  for  the  purpose. 
It  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  variation  in  the  progress  of  the  plot, 
and  that  although  one  or  two  transpositions  may  be  pointed  out,  of 
most  of  the  speeches,  necessary  to  the  conduct  and  development  of 
the  story,  there  is  some  germ  or  fragment:  all  axe  made  to  look 
like  prose  or  verse,  apparently  at  the  mere  caprice  of  the  writer, 
and  the  edition  is  wretchedly  printed  in  a  large  t3rpe,  as  if  the  object 
had  been  to  bring  it  out  with  speed,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a 
temporary  interest. 

lliat  temporary  interest  perhaps  arose  more  immediately  out  of 
the  representation  of  the  comedy  before  Queen  Elisabeth,  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  preceding  the  date  of  the  entry  in  the  Stationers* 
Registers :  the  title-page  states,  that  it  had  been  acted  "  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  servants  "  before  the  Queen  "  and  elsewhere :"  **  else- 
where," was  perhaps  at  the  Globe  on  the  Bankside,  and  we  may 
suppose,  that  it  had  been  brought  out  in  the  commencement  of  the 
summer  season  of  1600,  before  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy.  If 
the  "dozen  white  luces**  in  the  first  scene  were  meant  to  ridicule 
him,  Shakespeare  would  certainly  not  have  introduced  the  allusion 
after  the  death  of  the  object  of  it.  That  it  continued  a  favourite 
play  we  can  readily  believe,  and  we  learn  that  it  was  acted  before 
James  I.,  not  long  after  he  came  to  the  throne :  the  following  memo- 
randum is  contained  in  the  accounts  of  the  "Revels  at  Court'* in 
the  latter  end  of  1604. 

"  By  his  Majesties  pLiiers.     The  Sunday  followinge  A  Play  of 
the  Merry  Wiues  of  Winsor\" 
This  representation  occurred  on  "  the  Sunday  following  "  Nov.  IsL, 
1604. 

What  has  led  some  to  imagine  that  the  surreptitious  impression  of 
1602  was  the  comedy  as  it  first  came  from  the  hands  of  Shakespeare, 
is  a  tradition  respecting  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  composed. 
This  tradition,  when  traced  to  its  source,  can  be  carried  back  no 
farther  than  1702:  John  Dennis  in  that  year  printed  his  "Comical 
Gallant,*'  founded  upon  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'*  and  in  the 
dedication  he  states,  that  "  the  comedy  was  written  at  the  command 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  by  her  direction ;  and  she  was  so  eager  to 
see  it  acted,  that  she  commanded  it  to  be  finished  in  fourteen  days." 
Dennis  gives  no  authority  for  any  part  of  this  assertion,  but  because 
he  knew  Dryden,  it  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  him  ;  and  because 
Dryden  was  acquainted  with  Davenant,  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  latter  might  have  communicated  it  to  the  former.     We  own  that 

^  See  Mr.  Peter  Cnnningluuii'a  *<  Extrsets  from  the  Aeeoimts  of  the  Revels  at 
Court,"  (printed  for  the  Sbakeap.  Society)  p.  203.  We  had  no  previona  extrinaie 
knowledge  of  any  eariy  performanoe  of  <<  The  Meny  Wires  of  Windsor.*' 
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we  place  little  or  no  reliance  on  the  story,  especially  recollecting  that 
Dennis  had  to  make  out  a  case  in  favour  of  his  alterations,  hy  shew- 
ing that  Shakespeare  had  composed  the  comedy  in  an  incredibly 
short  period,  and  consequently  that  it  was  capable  of  improvement. 
The  assertion  by  Dennis  was  repeated  by  Gildon,  Pope,  Theobald, 
&c.,  and  hence  it  has  obtained  a  degree  of  currency  and  credit  to 
which  it  seems  by  no  means  entitled. 

It  has  been  a  disputed  question  in  what  part  of  the  series  of  dramas, 
in  which  Falstaff  is  introduced,  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" 
ought  to  be  read :  Johnson  thought  it  came  in  between  '*  Henry  lY." 
part  iL  and  "  Henry  Y. :"  Malone,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  that  it 
should  be  placed  between  the  two  parts  of  "  Henry  lY.  ;'*  but  the 
truth  is,  that  almost  insuperable  diflSculties  present  themselves  to 
either  hypothesis,  and  we  doubt  much  whether  the  one  or  the  other 
is  well  founded.  Shakespeare,  having  for  some  reason  been  induced 
to  represent  Falstaff  in  love,  considered  by  what  persons  he  might 
be  immediately  surrounded,  and  Bardolph,  Pistol,  Nym,  and  Mrs. 
Quickly,  naturally  presented  themselves  to  his  mind :  he  was  aware 
that  the  audience,  with  whom  they  had  been  favourite  characters, 
would  expect  them  still  to  be  Falstaff *s  companions ;  and  though 
Shakespeare  had  in  &ct  hanged  two  of  them  in  "  Henry  Y.,*'  and 
Mrs.  Quickly  had  died,  he  might  trust  to  the  foigetfulness  of  those 
before  whom  the  comedy  was  to  be  represented,  and  care  little  for 
the  consideration,  since  so  eagerly  debated,  in  what  part  of  the  series 
**  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor "  ought  to  be  read :  Shakespeare 
might  sit  down  to  write  the  comedy  without  reflecting  upon  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  previously  disposed  of  some  of  the  cha- 
racters he  was  about  to  introduce.  Any  other  mode  of  solving  the 
modem  difficulty  seems  unsatisfactory,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  it 
ever  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  our  great  dramatist. 

The  earliest  notice  of  any  of  the  persons  in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  '*  is  contained  in  Dekker's  play  called  "  Satiromastix,"  1602, 
where  one  of  the  characters  observes,  "  We  must  have  &lse  fires  to 
amaze  these  spangle-babies,  these  true  heirs  of  master  Justice 
Shallow."  This  allusion  must  have  been  made  soon  after  Shake- 
speare's comedy  had  appeared,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  to  the  Justice 
Shallow  of  "  Heniy  lY."  part  ii. 

With  regard  to  the  supposed  sources  of  the  plot,  they  have  all 
been  collected  by  Mr.  Halliwell  in  the  appendix  to  bis  reprint  of  the 
imperfect  edition  of  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  in  1602 :  the 
tale  of  "  The  Two  Lovers  of  Pisa,"  the  only  known  English  version 
of  the  time,  is  also  contained  in  '*  Shakespeare's  Library,"  Yol.  ii. ; 
but  our  opinion  is,  that  the  true  original  of  the  story  (if  Shakespeare 
did  not  himself  invent  the  incidents)  has  not  come  down  to  us. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON J:>. 


Sir  JOHN  FALSTAFF. 

FENTON. 

SHALLOW,  a  Coontry  Justice. 

SLENDER,  Cousin  to  Shallow. 

FORD  1 

*  >  Two  Oentlemen  dwelling  at  Windsor. 
FACjEfJ 

WILLIAM  PAGE,  a  Boy,  Son  to  Mr.  Page. 

Sir  HUGH  EVANS,  a  Welsh  Parson. 

Dr.  CAIUS,  a  French  Physician. 

Host  of  the  Garter  Inn. 

BARDOLPH,! 

PISTOL,         ^Followers  of  Falstaff. 

NYM,  J 

ROBIN,  Page  to  Falstaff. 

SIMPLE,  Servant  to  Slender. 

RUGBY,  Semmt  to  Dr.  Cains. 

Mn.  FORD. 

Mre.  PAGE. 

ANNE  PAGE,  her  Daughter,  in  love  with.Fenton. 

Mrs.  QUICKLY,  Servant  to  Dr.  Cains. 

Servants  to  Page,  Ford,  &c. 

SCENE,  Windsor;  and  the  Parts  adjacent. 

1  A  list  of  chmimeters  was  fint  printed  by  Row«. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 
Windsor.    Before  Page's  House. 

ErUer  Justice  Shallow',  Slender,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Evans. 

Shd*  Sir  HughS  persuade  me  not;  I  will  make  a 
Star-chamber  matter  of  it :  if  he  were  twenty  sir  John 
Falstaffs,  he  shall  not  abuse  Robert  Shallow,  esquire. 

Slen.  In  the  county  of  Gloster,  justice  of  peace,  and 
coram, 

Shal.  Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  cu$t-alorum, 

Slen.  Ay,  and  ratolorum  too ;  and  a  gentleman  bom, 
master  parson;  who  writes  himself  armigero;  in  any 
bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  armigero. 

Shal.  Ay,  that  I  do ;  and  have  done  any  time  these 
three  hundred  years. 

Slen.  All  his  successors,  gone  before  him,  hath  don't ; 
and  all  his  ancestors,  that  come  after  him,  may :  they 
may  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their  coat. 

Shal.  It  is  an  old  coat. 


I  —  Enter  Justice  SIuJlow,  &c.]  In  the  folio,  1623,  here,  as  was  DOt  unusual 
elsewhere,  all  the  persons  engaged  at  any  time  in  the  scene  are  named,  as  entering 
with  the  three  characters  that  in  fact  commence  it :  **  Enter  Justice  Shallow, 
Slender,  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  Master  Page,  Falstaff,  Bardolf,  Nym,  Pistol,  Anne 
Page,  Mistress  Ford,  Mistress  Page,  Simple." 

*  Sib  Hugh,]    ''Sir''  was  of  old  almost  indifferently  applied  to  knights  and 
churchmen.    See  T oL  iii.  p.  393;  Vol.  v.  pp.  119.  416.  472. 
VOL.  I.  N 
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£va.  The  dozen  white  louses  do  become  an  old  coat 
well ;  it  agrees  well,  passant :  it  is  a  fkmiliaT  beast  to 
man,  and  signifies  love* 

Shal.  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish ;  the  salt  fish  is  an 
old  coat*. 

Slen.  I  maj  quarter,  coz  ? 

Shai.  You  may,  bj  marrying. 

Eva.  It  is  marring,  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it. 

Shai.  Not  a  whit. 

Eva.  Yes,  per-lady :  if  he  has  a  quarter  of  your  coat, 
there  is  but  three  skirts  for  yourself,  in  my  simple  con- 
jectures. But  that  is  all  one :  if  sir  John  FalstafF  have 
committed  disparagements  unto  you,  I  am  of  the  church, 
and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  benevolence,  to  make  atone- 
ments and  compromises  between  you. 

Shal.  The  council  shall  hear  it :  it  is  a  riot. 

Eva.  It  is  not  meet  the  council  hear  a  riot ;  there  is 
no  fear  of  Got  in  a  riot.  The  council,  look  you,  shall 
desire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and  not  to  hear  a  riot : 
take  your  vizaments  in  that. 

Shal.  Ha !  o*  my  life,  if  I  were  young  again  the  sword 
should  end  it. 

Eva.  It  is  petter  that  friends  is  the  sword,  and  end 
it :  and  there  is  also  another  device  in  my  pndn,  which, 
peradventure,  prings  goot  discretions  with  it.  There  is 
Anne  Page,  which  is  daughter  to  master  George  Page^ 
which  is  pretty  virginity. 


*  The  LUCB  Is  the  fresh  fish ;  the  salt  nsH  b  sa  old  eMt]  A  '  lace " 
was  the  old  name  for  a  fike  ;  and  it  is  to  be  obeerved,  that  Sir  Thomas  Lae^, 
whom  Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  hare  intended  to  ridicale  in  this  pssiage, 
bore  three  ^  Inoes  *'  in  his  coat-of-arms.  Aeeordtnj;  to  Lehmd's  Golledanea 
(as  quoted  by  ToUet)  they  were  not  **  white  luces,"  excepting  as  ^  white " 
might  be  meant  to  in^cate  that  they  were  frt^,  (as  fresh  herrings  were  called 
^  white,"  and  aalt  herrings  red)  for  he  tells  us  that  the  aims  of  ^  Geffrey  de 
Lucy  were  troii  luz  cTor;  but  in  Feme's  '^Bkzon  of  Gentry/'  1686,  It  appean 
that  they  were  "  lucies  hariant,  aryent.**  When  Shallow  adds  that  "  the  salt 
fish  is  an  old  coat,"  a  joke  seems  intended  upon  the  manner  in  which  salt  fish 
was,  or  was  capaUe  of  being,  kept. 

«  _  master  Geobob  Page,]  In  the  folios  it  stands  ^l%oma8  Piage  :**  the 
quarto  editions  have  nothing  like  the  passage. 
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Slen.  Mistress  Anne  Page?  She  has  brown  hair, 
and  speaks  small,  like  a  woman. 

Eva.  It  is  that  fery  person  for  all  the  orld ;  as  just 
as  you  will  desire,  and  seven  hundred  pounds  of  monies, 
and  gold,  and  silver,  is  her  grandsire,  upon  his  deathV 
bed,  (Got  deliver  to  a  joyful  resurrections !)  give,  when 
she  is  able  to  overtake  seventeen  years  old.  It  were  a 
goot  motion,  if  we  leave  our  pribbles  and  prabbles,  and 
desire  a  marriage  between  master  Abraham,  and  mis- 
tress Anne  Page. 

Slen.  Did  her  grandsire  leave  her  seven  hundred 
pound*? 

Eva.  Ay,  and  her  father  is  make  her  a  petter  penny. 

Slen.  I  know  the  young  gentlewoman ;  she  has  good 
gifts. 

Eva.  Seven  hundred  pounds,  and  possibilities,  is  good 
gifks. 

Shot.  Well,  let  us  see  honest  master  Page.  Is  Fal- 
staff  there? 

Eva.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie  ?  I  do  despise  a  liar,  as  I 
do  despise  one  that  is  false ;  or,  as  I  despise  one  that  is 
not  true.  The  knight,  sir  John,  is  there ;  and,  I  beseech 
you,  be  ruled  by  your  well-willers.  I  will  peat  the 
door  for  master  Page.  [Knocks]  What,  hoa !  Got  pless 
your  house  here ! 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  Who's  there? 

Eva.  Here  is  Grot's  plessing,  and  your  friend,  and 
justice  Shallow ;  and  here  young  master  Slender,  that, 
peradventures,  shall  tell  you  another  tale,  if  matters 
grow  to  your  likings. 

*  Did  her  grandsire  leave  her  seyen  hundred  pound !]  There  seems  no 
adequate  reason  for  depriving  Slender  of  this  and  the  next  speech  with  his 
name  prefixed :  thej  are  given  to  him  in  all  the  foUoe,  and  he  may  very 
naturally  make  the  inquiry,  and  follow  it  up  by  observing  that  he  knows  her, 
&e.  All  modem  editors  vary  from  the  authentio  copies,  some  with  insufficient 
I  assigned,  and  some  without  any. 

n2 
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Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worships  welL  I  thank 
you  for  my  yemson,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  Master  Page,  I  am  glad  to  see  yon:  much 
good  do  it  your  good  heart.  I  wished  your  venison 
better;  it  was  ill  kill'd. — How  doth  good  mistress 
Page? — and  I  thank  you  always  with  my  hearty  la; 
with  my  heart. 

Page.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Shal.  Sir,  I  thank  you ;  by  yea  and  no,  I  do. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  good  master  Slender. 

Sleru  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  sir?  I  heard 
say,  he  was  outrun  on  Cotsall*. 

Page.  It  could  not  be  judg'd,  sir. 

Slen.  You'll  not  confess,  you'll  not  confess. 

Shal.  That  he  will  not; — ^'tis  your  faulty  'tis  your 
fault. — ^Tis  a  good  dog. 

Page.  A  cur,  sir. 

Shid.  Sir,  he's  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog ;  can  there 
be  more  said?  he  is  good,  and  fair.  Is  sir  John  Falstaff 
here? 

Page.  Sir,  he  is  within;  and  I  would  I  could  do  a 
good  office  between  you. 

Eva.  It  is  spoke  as  a  Christians  ought  to  speak. 

Shal.  He  hath  wrong'd  me,  master  Page. 

Page.  Sir,  he  doth  in  some  sort  confess  it. 

Shal.  If  it  be  confess'd,  it  is  not  redressed :  is  not 
that  so,  master  Page  ?  He  hath  wrong'd  me ;  indeed, 
he  hath ; — at  a  word,  he  hath ; — ^believe  me : — Robert 
Shallow,  Esquire,  saith,  he  is  wrong'd. 

Page.  Here  comes  sir  John. 

*  —  he  WM  oat^mn  on  ConAU^]    i.  «•  on  Cotawold  downs,  in  Gloneester- 
diiie,  eelebnted  for  oounng. 
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Enter  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Babdolph,  Nym,  and 
Pistol. 

Fal.  Now,  master  Shallow ;  you'll  complain  of  me  to 
the  king'? 

Shal.  Knight,  you  haTO  beaten  my  men,  killed  my 
deer,  and  broke  open  my  lodge. 

Fal.  But  not  kiss'd  your  keeper's  daughter  ? 

Shal.  Tut,  a  pin !  this  shall  be  answered. 

Fal.  I  will  answer  it  straight : — I  have  done  all  this. 
— That  is  now  answer'd. 

Sluil.  The  council  shall  know  this. 

Fal.  Twere  better  for  you,  if  it  were  known  in  coun- 
sel': you'll  be  laughed  at. 

Fva.  Pauca  verba,  sir  John  ;  good  worts. 

Fal.  Good  worts?  good  cabbage'. — Slender,  I  broke 
your  head ;  what  matter  have  you  against  me  ? 

Slen.  Marry,  sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head  against 
you ;  and  against  your  coney-catching  rascals,  Bardolph, 
Nym,  and  Pistol.  They  carried  me  to  the  tavern,  and 
made  me  drunk,  and  afterwards  picked  my  pocket*. 

'  —  you'U  eomplftin  of  me  to  the  kino T  "To  the  Ckmneil "  in  the  qnartoe ; 
and  henoe  we  may  infer  thmt  the  paarage  was  so  far  altered  after  James  I. 
came  to  the  throne. 

*  Twere  better  for  yon,  if  it  were  known  in  counsel  :]  <*  Counsel  *'  seems 
here  equivalent  to  teovwy,  as  in  Heywood's  *^  £dward  IV."  part  i.  edit  Field, 
p.  45. — **  Nay,  that's  eountd,  and  two  may  keep  it,  if  one  be  away."  Steevens 
suggests  that  FalstaiT means  to  play  upon  the  words  **  Council"  and  **  counsel," 
and  he  is  probably  right :  in  the  quartos  of  1602  and  1619  this  difference  of 
spelling  is  observed,  but  in  the  folio,  1623,  both  words  are  printed  eounedl, 
though  in  the  first  instance  with  a  capital  letter,  and  in  the  second  without  Of 
course,  if  we  do  not  uudeistand  Falstaff  as  Steevens  interprets  him,  we  must 
suppose  him  to  speak  ironically.  Mr.  Halliwell  is  the  owner  of  a  MS.  of  this 
play,  which  he  states  is  in  a  hand-writing  of  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth, 
where  the  passage  runs,  ^it  were  better  not  known  in  council,"  which,  of  course, 
puts  an  end  to  the  joke,  if  any  were  designed. 

•  Good  woBisf  good  cabbage.]  WorU  (says  Steevens)  was  the  ancient 
name  of  all  the  cabbage  kind. 

>  They  carried  me  to  the  tavern,  and  made  me  drunk,  and  afterwards  picked 
my  pocket]  These  words  are  from  the  quarto,  1602,  and  are  not  found  in  any 
folio  impression.  Unless  we  suppose  Falstaff  to  have  obtamed  information  of 
the  charge  elsewhere,  (which  however  is  very  possible)  when  he  asks  **  Pistol, 
did  yon  pick  master  Blender's  purse  I"  they  are  necessary  to  the  sense. 
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Bard.  You  Banbury  cheese*! 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

PisL  How  now,  Mepbostophilus  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Nym.  Slice,  I  say !  paucoj  pauca ;  slice !  that's  my 
humour. 

Sim.  Where's  Simple,  my  man? — can  you  tell, 
cousin? 

Em.  Peace!  I  pray  you.  Now  let  us  understand: 
there  is  three  umpires  in  this  matter,  as  I  understand  ; 
that  is — ^master  Page,  fiddicei,  master  Page ;  and  there 
is  m'pelf,  fiddicet,  myself;  and  the  three  party  is,  lastly 
and  finally,  mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

Page.  We  three,  to  hear  it,  and  end  it  between  them. 

Eta.  Fery  goot:  I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my 
note-book;  and  we  will  afterwards  'ork  upon  the 
cause,  with  as  great  discreetly  as  we  can. 

Fal.  Pistol! 

PisL  He  hears  with  ears. 

Eva.  The  tevil  and  his  tam!  what  phrase  is  this? 
** He  hears  with  ear?**     Why,  it  is  affectations. 

Fed.  Pistol,  did  you  pick  master  Slender's  purse  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  by  these  gloves',  did  he,  (or  I  would  I 
might  never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber  again 
else)  of  seven  groats  in  mill-sixpences,  and  two  Edward 
shovel-boards*,  that  cost  me  two  shilling  and  two  pence 
ar-piece  of  Yed  Miller,  by  these  gloves. 

Fal.  Is  this  true,  Pistol? 

*  YoQ  Bajibubt  ouvb  1]  BiDrdolph  tenns  him  to  oa.  aeeoont  of  hia  thin- 
nen,  for  whieh  "  Banbnty  chaeoe  "  wis  prorerbuil.  PkUil  ealk  Stender  Me- 
phoslophiins,  or  liephoetopliilia,  a  chmtrtor  in  Marlowe's  plt^y  of  **  FanstoB,** 
which  waa  porbape  repnaented  by  a  Tory  dender  aetor :  **  Farntoa  "  oontiinied 
popular  many  years  alter  it  was  brought  out,  aboot  1590. 

*  Ay,  by  these  glotbs,]  In  the  qnarto,  1609,  Sknder's  assevoation  is,  *  By 
this  handkercher."    The  4to.  1619,  is  a  mere  reprint  of  it. 

*  —  two  Edward  SHOTaL-BOAaDS,]  ShoTel-board  was  a  game,  not  yet  dis- 
continued, as  it  is  not  nnfrequeiitly  played  by  the  lower  orders  in  the  ooal  trade. 
The  broad  shillings  of  Edward  VI.  were  well  adapted  to  it,  and  hence  tbey 
were  sometimes,  ss  here,  called  *< shovel-boards "  merely;  m  the  quarto,  1608, 
it  stands, «  Two  lair  shoTcl-board  dktf/ia^." 
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£!fHi.  No ;  it  is  fiedse,  if  it  is  a  pick-purse. 

Pist  Ha,  thou  mountain-foreigner! — Sir  John  and 
master  mine, 
I  combat  challenge  of  this  lattin  bilbo^: 
Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  here*; 
Word  of  denial :  froth  and  scum,  thou  liest 

Sleti.  By  these  gloves,  then  'twas  he. 

Nj/m.  Be  avised,  sir,  and  pass  good  humours.  I  will 
say,  "marry  trap,*'  with  you,  if  you  run  the  nuthook*s 
humour  on  me ;  that  is  the  very  note  of  it. 

SHen.  By  this  hat,  then  he  in  the  red  face  had  it ;  for 
though  I  cannot  remember  what  I  did  when  you  made 
me  drunk,  yet  I  am  not  altogether  an  ass. 

JFal.  What  say  you.  Scarlet  and  John'? 

Bard.  Why,  sir,  for  my  part,  I  say,  the  gentleman 
had  drunk  himself  out  of  his  five  sentences. 

Eva.  It  is  his  five  senses :  fie,  what  the  ignorance  is ! 

Bard.  And  being  fap*,  sir,  was,  as  they  say,  cashier'd ; 
and  so  conclusions  pass'd  the  carieres. 

Slen.  Ay,  you  spake  in  Latin  then  too ;  but  'tis  no 
matter.  I'll  ne'er  be  drunk  whilst  I  live  again,  but  in 
honest,  civil,  godly  company,  for  this  trick :  if  I  be 
drunk,  I'll  be  drunk  with  those  that  have  the  fear  of 
God,  and  not  with  drunken  knaves. 

Eva.  So  Got  'udge  me,  that  is  a  virtuous  mind. 

Fal.  You  hear  all  these  matters  denied,  gentlemen ; 
you  hear  it. 

'  —  this  LAiTiN  BILBO  :]  ^  Bilbo  "  was  used  for  the  blade  of  a  sword,  or  a 
sword,  (in  consequenoe  of  the  manaiiMstiire  of  blades  at  Bilboa)  and  **  lattin  ** 
is  a  mixed  metal  of  copper  and  calamine:  Steevens  tells  us  that  it  is  '*a 
common  word  for  tin  in  th6  North."  According  to  Holloway's  **  General  Pro- 
vincial Glossary,"  8vo.,  1838,  it  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  Somersetshire  and 
Norfolk. 

*  —  in  thy  labbas  berej  i,e.  in  thy  Up§ :  the  quarto,  1802,  has  it  ^  in  thy 
gorge." 

^  Scarlet  and  John  f  j  Alluding  to  Robin  Hood's  well-known  men,  and  to 
the  red  face  of  Bardolph. 

*  And  being  fapJ  <<  Fap  "  is  drunk,  ox  fuddled.  It  may  hare  been  deriyed 
from  the  Latin,  tappa,  although  Todd  states  that  it  was  merely  a  cant  word  of 
the  time.  ^  To  pass  the  carieres  "  was  a  phrase  in  horsemanship,  but  its  appli- 
catbn  by  Baidolph  seems  Tory  doubtful. 
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Enter  Anne  Page  with  Wine;  Mistress  Ford  and 
Mistress  Page  foBawinff. 

Page.  Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in ;  well  drink 
within.  [_Ejnt  Anne  Pagb. 

Slen.  O  heaven !  this  is  mistress  Anne  Page. 

Page.  How  now,  mistress  Ford  ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  by  my  troth,  you  are  very  well 
met :  by  your  leave,  good  mistress.  [^Kissing  her. 

Page.  Wife,  bid  these  gentlemen  welcome. — Come, 
we  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner:  come,  gentle- 
men, I  hope  we  shall  drink  down  all  unkindness. 

\^Ereunt  all  hit  Shal.,  Slender,  and  Evans. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings,  I  had  my  book 
of  songs  and  sonnets*  here : — 

Enter  Simple. 

How  now,  Simple !  Where  have  you  been  ?  I  must 
wait  on  myself,  must  I?  You  have  not  the  book  of 
riddles^  about  you,  have  you? 

Sim.  Book  of  riddles !  why,  did  you  not  lend  it  to 
Alice  Shortcake  upon  Allhallowmas  last,  a  fortnight 
afore  Michaelmas? 

Shal.  Come,  coz;  come,  coz;  we  stay  for  you.  A 
word  with  you,  coz ;  marry,  this,  coz :  there  is,  as  'twere, 
a  tender,  a  kind  of  tender,  made  afar  off  by  sir  Hugh 
here :  do  you  understand  me  ? 


f  —  book  of  eongs  and  Boimet»— ]  The  reference  may  be  to  Uie  '^  Songs  and 
Sonnets"  of  Lord  Surrey,  Sir  Thotnu  Wyatt,  &e.,  printed  under  that  title  in  1657, 
but  it  would  seem  to  be  of  rather  too  old  a  date  for  Slender'a  use,  although  it 
was  often  reprinted  on  account  of  its  popularity  :  a  more  modem  collection  of 
lore  poems  would  have  answered  Blender's  purpose  better.  T.  Heywood,  in  his 
**  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange,*'  1607,  uses  Shakespeare's  **  Venus  and  Adonis'* 
in  the  same  way. 

1  —  the  book  of  riddles]  This  ''book  of  riddles"  was,  perhaps,  what  is 
called  in  the  edition  of  1629,  «  The  Booke  of  Merry  Riddles,"  of  which  a  copy 
is  preserved  at  Bridgewater-house.  See  Cat  1837,  P-  SM.  There  must  haTC 
been  many  earlier,  as  there  were  many  hiter  impressions  of  it,  because  it  formed 
part  of  the  library  of  Captain  Cox,  as  enumerated  by  Laneham  in  his  **  Letter 
from  Kenilworth,"  1676. 
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Slen.  Ay,  sir,  you  shall  find  me  reasonable :  if  it  be 
so,  I  shall  do  that  that  is  reason. 

Shal.  Nay,  but  understand  me. 

Slen.  So  I  do,  sir. 

Eva.  Give  ear  to  his  motions,  master  Slender.  I  will 
description  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be  capacity  of  it. 

Slen.  'Ss,j^  I  will  do  as  my  cousin  Shallow  says.  I 
pray  you,  pardon  me;  he's  a  justice  of  peace  in  his 
country,  simple  though  I  stand  here. 

JEva.  But  that  is  not  the  question :  the  question  is 
concerning  your  marriage. 

Shal.  Ay,  there's  the  point,  sir. 

Eva.  Marry,  is  it,  the  very  peint  of  it;  to  mistress 
Anne  Page. 

Slen.  Why,  if  it  be  so,  I  will  marry  her  upon  any 
reasonable  demands. 

Eva.  But  can  you  affection  the  'oman  ?  Let  us  com- 
mand to  know  that  of  your  mouth,  or  of  your  lips ;  for 
divers  philosophers  hold,  that  the  lips  is  parcel  of  the 
mouth:  therefore,  precisely,  can  you  carry  your  good 
will  to  the  maid  ? 

Shal.  Cousin  Abraham  Slender,  can  you  love  her  ? 

Slen.  I  hope,  sir,  I  will  do,  as  it  shall  become  one 
that  would  do  reason. 

Eva.  Nay,  Got's  lords  and  his  ladies,  you  must  speak 
possitable,  if  you  can  carry  her  your  desires  towards 
her. 

Shal.  That  you  must.  Will  you,  upon  good  dowry, 
marry  her? 

Skn.  I  will  do  a  greater  thing  than  that,  upon  your 
request,  cousin,  in  any  reason. 

Shal.  Nay,  conceive  me,  conceive  me,  sweet  coz: 
what  I  do,  is  to  pleasure  you,  coz.  Can  you  love  the 
maid? 

Slen.  I  will  marry  her,  sir,  at  your  request ;  but  if 
there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  heaven 
may  decrease  it  upon  better  acquaintance,  when  we  are 
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married,  and  have  more  occasion  to  know  one  another: 
I  hope,  upon  iamiliaritj  will  grow  more  contempt': 
but  if  you  say,  **marry  her,'*  I  will  marry  her;  that  I 
am  freely  dissolved,  and  dissolutely. 

Eva,  It  is  a  fery  discretion  answer;  save,  the  fiiolt' 
is  in  the  'ort  dissolutely :  the  *ort  is,  according  to  our 
meaning,  resolutely. — ^His  meaning  is  good. 
Shot.  Aj^  I  think  my  cousin  meant  welL 
Sten.  Ay,  or  else  I  would  I  might  be  hanged,  la. 

Be-enter  Anne  Page. 

Shal.  Here  comes  fair  mistress  Anne. — Would  I 
were  young,  for  your  sake,  mistress  Anne ! 

Anne.  The  dinner  is  on  the  table;  my  father  desires 
your  worships*  company. 

Shal.  I  will  wait  on  him,  fair  mistress  Anne. 

Eta.  Od's  plessed  will !  I  will  not  be  absence  at  the 
grace.  [^Exeunt  Shallow  and  Sir  H.  Evans. 

Anne.  Will't  please  your  worship  to  come  in,  sir? 

Slen.  No,  I  thank  you,  forsooth,  heartily ;  I  am  veiy 
well. 

Anne.  The  dinner  attends  you,  sir. 

Slen.  I  am  not  a-hungry,  I  thank  you,  forsooth. — Go, 
sirrah,  for  all  you  are  my  man,  go,  wait  upon  my  cousin 
Shallow.  \^Exit  Simple.]  A  justice  of  peace  sometime 
may  be  beholding  to  his  friend  for  a  man. — ^I  keep  hut 
three  men  and  a  boy  yet,  till  my  mother  be  dead ;  but 
what  though  ?  yet  I  live  like  a  poor  gentleman  bom. 

Anne.  I  may  not  go  in  without  your  worship :  they 
will  not  sit,  till  you  come. 

Slen.  r faith,  I'll  eat  nothing;  I  thank  you  as  much 
as  though  I  did. 

>  —  wiU  grow  more  oontekpt  :]  ^  Content  **  in  the  folios  ;  bat  pfobablj  in 
original  misprint  there,  trsnsferred  to  the  Ister  irapreMions  in  the  same  Ibnn. 

*  —  save,  the  fault — ]  Printed  JaU  in  the  folios  ;  which  may  possiblj  be 
right,  allowing  for  Sir  Hogh's  misprononciation,  though  an  easy  nu^print, 
especially  if  «<  fimlt "  were  speH/iJt  in  the  old  MS. 
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Anne.  I  pray  you,  sir,  walk  in. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you.  I  bruised 
my  shin  the  other  day  with  playing  at  sword  and  dagger 
with  a  master  of  fence,  (three  veneys  for  a  dish  of 
stewed  prunes)  and,  by  my  troth,  I  cannot  abide  the 
smell  of  hot  meat  since.  Why  do  your  dogs  bark  so  ? 
be  there  bears  i'  the  town? 

Anne.  I  think,  there  are,  sir ;  I  heard  them  talked 
of. 

Slen.  I  love  the  sport  well ;  but  I  shall  as  soon  quar- 
rel at  it  as  any  man  in  England.  You  are  afraid,  if  you 
see  the  bear  loose,  are  you  not  ? 

Anne.  Ay,  indeed,  sir. 

Slen.  That's  meat  and  drink  to  me,  now :  I  have  seen 
Sackerson  loose*,  twenty  times,  and  have  taken  him  by 
the  chain;  but,  I  warrant  you,  the  women  have  so 
cried  and  shriek'd  at  it,  that  it  pass'd:  but  women, 
indeed,  cannot  abide  'em;  they  are  very  ill-favoured 
rough  things. 

Re-enler  Page. 

Page.  Come,  gentle  master  Slender,  come ;  we  stay 
for  you. 

Slen.  I'll  eat  nothing,  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Page.  By  cock  and  pye*,  you  shall  not  choose,  sir. 
Come,  come. 

Slen.  Nay ;  pray  you,  lead  the  way. 

Page.  Come  on,  sir. 

Slen.  Mistress  Anne,  yourself  shall  go  first. 

Anne.  Not  I,  sir ;  pray  you,  keep  on. 

Slen.  Truly,  I  will  not  go  first :  truly,  la,  I  will  not 
do  you  that  wrong. 

•  —  have  Been  Sackebson  loose,]  The  name  of  a  very  celebrated  bear,  often 
baited,  and  not  unfrequcntly  mentioned  by  writers  of  the  time  :  he  was  the 
property  of  Henslowe  and  AUeyn,  then  owners  of  Paris-garden. 

*  By  cock  and  pye,]  A  frequent  exclamation  :  see  it  used  in  **  Henry  IV." 
pt.  iL  YoL  It.  p.  439. 
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Anne.  I  pray  you,  sir. 

Slen.  ril  rather  be  unmaDnerlj,  than  troublesome. 

You  do  yourself  wrong,  indeed,  la.  [Exeunt 


SCENE  n. 
The  Same. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva.  Go  your  ways,  and  ask  of  Doctor  Gains'  house, 
which  is  the  way;  and  there  dwells  one  mistress 
Quickly,  which  is  in  the  manner  of  his  nurse,  or  his 
dry  nurse,  or  his  cook,  or  his  laundiy,  his  washer,  and 
hb  wringer. 

Sim.  Well,  sir. 

Eva.  Nay,  it  is  petter  yet. — Give  her  this  letter;  for 
it  is  a  'oman  that  altogether's  acquaintance  with  mis- 
tress Anne  Page :  and  the  letter  is,  to  desire  and  require 
her  to  solicit  your  master's  desires  to  mistress  Anne 
Page :  I  pray  you,  be  gone.  I  will  make  an  end  of  my 
dinner :  there's  pippins  and  cheese  to  come.      \^Exeunf. 

SCENE  ni. 

A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Host,  Bardolph,  Nym,  Pistol,  and 

Robin. 

Fal.  Mine  host  of  the  Garter ! 

Host.  What  says  my  bully-rook?  Speak  scholarly, 
and  wisely. 

Fal.  Truly,  mine  host,  I  must  turn  away  some  of  my 
followers. 

Host.  Discard,  bully  Hercules;  cashier:  let  them 
wag ;  trot,  trot. 
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Fal.  I  sit  at  ten  pounds  a  week. 

Host  Tbou'rt  an  emperor,  Caesar,  Keisar,  and  Phea* 
zar^  I  will  entertain  Bardolph;  he  shall  draw,  he 
shall  tap :  said  I  well,  bully  Hector  ? 

Fal.  Do  so,  good  mine  host. 

Host  I  have  spoke;  let  him  follow. — Let  me  see 
thee  froth,  and  lime':  I  am  at  a  word ;  follow. 

[ExU  Host 

Fal.  Bardolph,  follow  him.  A  tapster  is  a  good 
trade :  an  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin ;  a  withered 
servingman,  a  fresh  tapster.     Go ;  adieu. 

Bard*  It  is  a  life  that  I  have  desired.     I  will  thrive. 

{Eadt  Bard. 

Pist  O  base  Gongarian  wight !  wilt  thou  the  spigot 
wield'? 

Nym.  He  was  gotten  in  drink :  is  not  the  humour 
conceited?  His  mind  is  not  heroic,  and  there's  the 
humour  of  it*. 

Fal.  I  am  glad  I  am  so  acquit  of  this  tinder-box : 
his  thefts  were  too  open ;  his  filching  was  like  an  un- 
skilful singer,  he  kept  not  time. 

Nym.  The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a  minute's  rest. 


*  Ceeflur,  Keiaar,  and  Pbrazar.]  We  spell  «<Pheazar*'  as  in  the  old  copies, 
excepting  the  quartos  1602  and  1610,  where  it  is  printed  Phemer.  It  may  be,  as 
Malone  suggests,  from  the  verb  to  pkeese  (for  which  see  Vol  iii.  p.  107 ;  snd 
Vol.  Yi.  p.  59),  or  periiaps  it  is  some  proper  name  corrupted.  We  do  not  meet 
with  it  in  other  authors  of  the  time. 

^  —  let  me  see  thee  froth,  and  limb  :]  In  the  quartos  it  stands  **  lime,"  in 
the  folios  InUf  a  Tery  easy  and  probable  misprint :  we  know  from  Shakespeare 
himself,  that  "  lime  "  was  feaudulently  put  into  sack,  as  StecTens  asserts,  **  to 
make  it  sparkle  in  the  ghMs." 

*  O  base  Gonoarian  wight  t  wilt  thou  the  spigot  wield  t]  This  is  the  reading 
of  the  quartos  1602  and  1619,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  right,  if 
Steerens  quotes  a  line  from  **  an  old  bombast  play  **  (of  which  he  had  omitted  to 
note  the  title)  correctly : — 

^  O  base  Gongarian  !  wilt  thou  the  distaff  wield.'* 
The  folios  howcTer  hare  Hnngarianf  which  would  answer  the  purpose  as 
well,  but  for  the  quotation  by  Steeyens.    **  Gongarian  "  may  only  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Hungarian  ;  but  if  it  were  known  on  the  stage  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
q»e«re,  on  that  account  it  would  better  become  the  mouth  of  PistoL 

*  —  His  mind  is  not  heroic,  and  there's  the  humour  of  it]  These  words  are 
from  the  quartos,  and  we  have  some  doubts  of  the  fitness  of  inserting  them. 
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Pist.  Convey  the  wise  it  call'*.  Steal?  fob!  a  fico 
for  the  phrase ! 

Fal.  Well,  sirs,  I  am  almost  out  at  heels. 

PisL  Why  then,  let  kibes  ensue. 

Fal.  There  is  no  remedy;  I  must  coney-catch,  I 
must  shift. 

PisL  Young  ravens  must  have  food. 

Fal.  Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town? 

Pist.  I  ken  the  wight :  he  is  of  substance  good. 

Fal.  Mj  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  about 

PisL  Two  yards,  and  more. 

Fal.  No  quips  now,  Pistol :  indeed  I  am  in  the  waist 
two  yards  about ;  but  I  am  now  about  no  waste ;  I  am 
about  thrift.  Briefly,  I  do  mean  to  make  love  to 
Ford's  wife :  I  spy  entertainment  in  her;  she  discourses, 
she  carves,  she  gives  the  leer  of  invitation :  I  can  con- 
strue the  action  of  her  fistmiliar  style ;  and  the  hardest 
voice  of  her  behaviour,  to  be  Englished  rightly,  is,  **  I 
am  sir  John  Falstaff 's.*' 

PisL  He  hath  studied  her  will\  and  translated  her 
will ;  out  of  honesty  into  English. 

Nt/m.  The  anchor  is  deep :  will  that  humour  pass? 

Fal.  Now,  the  report  goes,  she  has  all  the  rule  of  her 
husband's  purse ;  he  hath  legions  of  angels. 

PisL  As  many  devils  entertain,  and  *•  To  her,  boy," 
say  I. 

Nym.  The  humour  rises ;  it  is  good :  humour  me  the 
angels. 

Fal.  I  have  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her;  and  here 
another  to  Page's  vrtfe,  who  even  now  gave  me  good 
eyes  too,  examin'd  my  parts  with  most  judicious  (Biliads*: 

!•  CoNTKT  the  wise  it  etll.]  ^^CoiiTey"  wm  aleM  objeettonible  term  thm 
deal,  but  meaning  the  Mune  thing.    See  Vol.  iv.  p.  193.  Vol.  t.  pp.  19.  292. 

*  He  hath  studied  her  will,]  So  the  folios  :  the  quartos  read,  weU,  but  with- 
out the  ^petition,  which  seems  to  warrant  **  will  "  in  the  first  instance. 

'  —  with  most  Judicious  cbiliabb  :]  Spelt  UHada  in  the  fblio^  1633.  Tbe 
word  occurs  again  in  <*King  Lear,"*  Vol.  TiL  p.  465,  irban  it  ia  spelt  ^MU  in 
the  folio,  1023. 
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sometimes  the  beam  of  her  view  gilded  mj  foot,  some- 
times my  portly  belly. 

Pist  Then  did  the  sun  on  dunghill  shine. 

Nt/m.  I  thank  thee  for  that  humour. 

Fal.  O!  she  did  so  course  o*er  my  exteriors  with  such 
a  greedy  intention,  that  the  appetite  of  her  eye  did 
seem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a  burning  glass.  Here's 
another  letter  to  her :  she  bears  the  purse  too ;  she  is  a 
region  in  Guiana,  all  gold  and  bounty.  I  will  be  cheater 
to  them  both^  and  they  shall  be  exchequers  to  me: 
they  shall  be  my  East  and  West  Indies,  and  I  will  trade 
to  them  both.  Go,  bear  thou  this  letter  to  mistress 
Page ;  and  thou  this  to  mistress  Ford.  We  will  thrive, 
lads,  we  will  thrive. 

PisL  Shall  I  sir  Pandanis  of  Troy  become, 
And  by  my  side  wear  steel?  then,  Lucifer  take  all ! 

Nym.  I  will  run  no  base  humour:  here,  take  the 
humour-letter.     I  will  keep  the  liaviour  of  reputation. 

Fal.  Hold,  sirrah,  [to  Robin,]  bear  you  these  letters 
tightly : 
Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores. — 
Rogues^  hence !  avaunt !  vanish  like  hailstones,  go ; 
Trudge,  plod  away  o'  the  hoof;  seek  shelter,  pack  ! 
FalstaiF  will  learn  the  humour  of  this  age^ 
French  thrift,  you  rogues :  myself,  and  skirted  page. 

[Ea^eunt  Falstaff  and  Robin. 

PisL  Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts !  for  gourd,  and  ful- 
1am  holds, 
And  high  and  low*  beguile  the  rich  and  poor. 


>  ~  I  wm  be  CHBATBB  to  them  both  J    t.  e.  E$ekeater.    See  Vol.  it.  p.  383. 

*  —  the  HOMOUB  of  THIS  age  J  The  folio  has  honor  and  tie:  few  mtsprints 
were  more  frequent  than  honor  for  **  homor,"  and  tice  TenA.  Falstaff  probably 
alhidee  to  the  fashion  or  **  humor  **  of  being  attended  by  a  skurted  page.  The 
quartos  warrant "  the  humor  of  this  age ;"  but,  nevertheless,  **  honor  **  may  be 
the  right  word,  and  the  misprint  that  of  the  quartos. 

*  —  for  GOURD,  and  fullam  holds. 

And  HIGH  and  u>w]  The  cant  names  of  Tarious  kinds  of  iUse  dice, 
^gourds,"  (or  gordt),  ''fullams,"  ** low'*  men,  and  ** high"  men,  being  mentioned 
by  many  writers  of  the  time. 
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Tester  Fll  have  in  pouch,  when  tboa  shalt  kck» 
Base  Phrygian  Turk* 

Nym.  I  have  operations',  which  be  humours  of  re- 
venge. 

PisL  Wilt  thou  revenge? 

Nym.  Bj  welkin,  and  her  star. 

Pid.  With  wit,  or  steel? 

Nym.  With  both  the  humours,  I : 
I  will  discuss  the  humour  of  this  love  to  Page^ 

Put  And  I  to  Ford*  shall  eke  unfold. 
How  Falstafl^  varlet  vile. 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  hold. 
And  his  soft  couch  defile. 

Nym.  My  humour  shall  not  cool:  1  will  incense 
Page  to  deal  with  poison ;  I  will  possess  him  with  yel- 
lowness, for  the  revolt  of  mine*  is  dangerous:  that  is 
my  true  humour. 

Put.  Thou  art  the  Mars  of  malcontents:  I  second 
thee ;  troop  on.  \Exmnt 

*  I  hare  opefrntions,]  **  In  my  beftd,"  add  Uie  qnartoa^  bat  without  any  irn* 
proTement  of  the  sense. 

'  —  this  loTB  to  Pags.]  So  the  qnirUw,  and  00  the  &et,  as  afterwards 
appean.  In  the  folio  1023,  Ford  seems  to  hare  been  aeeidentally  printed  for 
Page.  Poasibly  Shakespeare  originally  intended  that  Nym  should  ^  discoss  the 
homonr "  of  Falstaff's  love  to  Ford,  while  Pistol  took  the  same  oonrse  with 
Page. 

'  And  I  to  Ford]  Here  the  folio  1623»  consistently  with  its  foram  emr, 
inserts  'Pikgt  for  Ford.  The  double  error  waa  not  oorracted  in  any  of  the  later 
folios. 

^  —  for  the  rerolt  of  mine]  ^  The  revolt  of  mine  "  is  my  revolt,  a  rery  dear 
sense,  without  supposing,  with  Steevena,  that  smmi  was  intended  by  "mine." 
By  **  revolt  of  mien,"  other  commentators  also  understand  revolt  of  ootmloMnMs. 
Nym  is  referring  to  his  revolt  from  Falstaif,  which  now  he  adds,  ''is  my  true 
humor."  No  difficulty  would  probably  ever  have  arisen,  if  Nym  had  said,  *  far 
C&it  revolt  of  mine  is  dangerona." 
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SCENE  IV. 
A  Boom  in  Dr.  Caius's  House. 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly,  Simple,  and  Rugby. 

Quick.  What,  John  Rugbj ! — ^I  praj  thee,  go  to  the 
casement,  and  see  if  you  can  see  my  master,  master 
Doctor  Caius,  coming :  if  he  do,  i'  iaith,  and  find  any 
body  in  the  house,  here  will  be  an  old  abusing'  of  God's 
patience,  and  the  king's  English. 

Rug.  I'll  go  watch.  \^Eani  Rugby. 

Quick.  Go;  and  we'll  have  a  posset  for't  soon  at 
night,  in  fiiith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire.  An 
honest,  willing,  kind  fellow,  as  ever  servant  shall  come 
in  house  withal ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  no  tell-tale,  nor  no 
breed-bate :  his  worst  fault  is,  that  he  is  given  to  prayer ; 
he  is  something  peevish  that  way^,  but  nobody  but  has 
his  fault;  but  let  that  pass.  Peter  Simple,  you  say 
your  name  is  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  for  fiiult  of  a  better. 

Quick.  And  master  Slender's  your  master? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Quick.  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard,  like  a 
glover's  paring-knife? 

Sim.  No,  forsooth:  he  hath  but  a  little  wee  face, 
with  a  little  yellow  beard;  a  Cain-coloured  beard \ 

Quick.  A  softlyHsprighted  man,  is  he  not? 


'  —  here  will  be  an  old  abusing]  In  Vol.  iL  p.  270,  ^  old  "  ib  uaed  in  the 
nme  way  as  an  augmentative  :  it  was  yery  common  so  to  employ  it 

*  —  he  is  something  pbktish  that  way :]  Here,  as  in  many  other  places, 
'^  peevish  "  means /ooJtiik,  nUy.    See  Vol.  iL  pp.  150.  102 ;  Vol.  iii.  p.  348,  &c. 

^  —  a  CAiN-coloured  beard.]  In  the  folioe,  it  is  spelt  **  CtUne  coloured,'*  with 
a  capital,  as  if  the  allusion  were  to  Cain ;  who  being  a  murderer,  was,  like  Judas, 
usually  represented  with  a  red,  or  sandy  beard.  On  the  other  hand  the  quartos 
read  **  kane  coloured,"  which  means  merely  that  Slender's  beard  was  of  the 
colour  of  daM. 

VOL.  I.  O 
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Sim.  Ay,  forsooth ;  but  he  is  as  tall  a  maa*  of  his 
hands,  as  any  is  between  this  and  his  head :  he  hath 
fought  with  a  warrener. 

Quick.  How  say  you? — O !  I  should  remember  him: 
does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it  were,  and  strut  in 
his  gait? 

Sim.  Yes,  indeed,  does  he. 

Quick.  Well,  heaven  send  Anne  Page  no  worse  for- 
tune !  Tell  master  parson  Evans,  I  will  do  what  I  can 
for  your  master :  Anne  is  a  good  girl,  and  I  wish — 

Re-enter  Rugby. 

Rug.  Out,  alas !  here  comes  my  master. 

Quick.  We  shall  all  be  shent*.  Run  in  here,  good 
young  man ;  go  into  this  closet.  [Shuts  Simple  in  tJie 
Closet.']  He  will  not  stay  long. — What,  John  Rugby! 
John,  what,  John,  I  say ! — Go,  John,  go  inquire  for  my 
master;  I  doubt,  he  be  not  well,  that  he  comes  not 
home : — "  and  down,  down,  adown-a,**  &c.  [Sings. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Caius.  Vat  is  you  sing?  I  do  not  like  dese  toj8. 
Pray  you,  go  and  vetch  me  in  my  closet  un  battier 
verd^:  a  box,  a  green-a  box  :  do  intend  vat  I  speak?  a 
green-a  box. 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth ;  I'll  fetch  it  you.  [Aside.]  I  am 
glad  he  went  not  in  himself:  if  he  had  found  the  young 
man,  he  would  haye  been  horn-mad. 

Caius.  /V,  fe^  fi^fi!  *»^  /bi,  il  fait  fort  ckaud.  Je 
fiien  vats  a  la  cour^—la  grande  affaire. 

I 

*  —  he  is  M  TALL  ft  man,]    i.  e.  w  hold  or  eouragetm»  a  maa ;  om  of  inno-  ' 
DMnble  insluioet  to  the  Mme  effect    See  Vol.  til.  yp,  S90.  401.  435,  fte.  I 

*  We  ehall  ell  be  SHSHt.]    L  «.  rqrrottd  or  9ooldHL    The  word  oeem  agiio  | 
in  Vol.  iu.  p.  404  ;  Vol.  vi  p.  SOS  ;  end  Vol.  tIl  p.  S81.  j 

'  —  UN  Bomsn  TKftD ;]    We  need  hwdly  mentioA  that  the  French  in  thii 
aoene  is  much  oomipted  in  the  old  copies  t  thus,  here  for  m»  boftier  eerrf,  «0 
have  ««  bojfttem  9trd»   From  what  is  said  in  the  qaartoa,  it  ahoold  aeem  to  be  ■       I 
box  of  ointment  of  which  Csius  was  in  want. 
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QuuA.  Is  it  this,  sir? 

Caius.  Ouy;  mette  le  au  mon pocket;  depiehe^  quickly. 
— ^Vere  is  dat  knave  Rugby? 

Quick.  What,  John  Rugby !  John ! 

Rug.  Here,  sir. 

Caius,  You  are  John  Rugby,  and  you  are  Jack  Rugby: 
come,  take^i  your  rapier,  and  come  after  my  heel  to  de 
court. 

Rug.  Tis  ready,  sir,  here  in  the  porch. 

CaiuA.  By  my  trot,  I  tarry  too  long.  —  Od's  me! 
Qtiay  fmUlif  dere  is  some  simples  in  my  closet,  dat  I 
vill  not  for  the  varld  I  shall  leave  behind. 

Quick.  \Adde^  Ah  me!  he'll  find  the  young  man 
there,  and  be  mad. 

Cuius.  O  diaUe^  diable!  vat  is  in  my  closet? — ^Vil- 
lainy !  Ujnran !  [Ptdling  Simple  out."]  Rugby,  my  rapier  ! 

Quick.  Good  master,  be  content. 

Caius.  Verefore  shall  I  be  content-a? 

Quick.  The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 

Caius.  Vat  shall  the  honest  man  do  in  my  closet? 
dere  is  no  honest  man  dat  shall  come  in  my  closet. 

Quick.  I  beseech  you,  be  not  so  phlegmatic ;  hear  the 
truth  of  it :  he  came  of  an  errand  to  me  from  parson 
Hugh. 

Caius.  Veil. 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth,  to  desire  her  to— 

Quick.  Peace,  I  pray  you. 

Cuius.  Peace-a  your  tongue ! — Speak-a  your  tale. 

Sim.  To  desire  this  honest  gentlewoman,  your  maid, 
to  speak  a  good  word  to  mistress  Anne  Page  for  my 
master,  in  the  way  of  marriage. 

Quick.  This  is  all,  indeed,  la;  but  Til  ne'er  put  my 
finger  in  the  fire,  and  need  not. 

Cuius.  Sir  Hugh  send-a  you? — Rugby,  baiUez  me 
some  paper :  tarry  you  a  littel-a  while.  [  Writes. 

Quick.  I  am  glad  he  is  so  quiet :  if  he  had  been  tho- 
roughly moved,  you  should  have  heard  him  so  loud,  and 

o  2 
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80  melancholy. — But  notwithstanding,  man.  Til  do  you 
yoor  master  what  good  I  can :  and  the  very  yea  and 
the  no  is,  the  French  doctor,  my  master, — I  may  call 
him  my  master,  look  yoo,  for  I  keep  his  house ;  and  I 
wash,  wring,  brew,  bake,  scour,  dress  meat  and  drink, 
make  the  beds,  and  do  all  myself; — 

Sim.  Tis  a  great  charge,  to  come  under  one  body's 
hand. 

Quick.  Are  you  avis'd  o*  that  ?  you  shall  find  it  a 
great  charge :  and  to  be  up  early  and  down  late ; — but 
notwithstanding,  to  tell  you  in  your  ear,  (I  would  have 
no  words  of  it)  my  master. himself  is  in  love  with  mis- 
tress Anne  Page:  but  notwithstanding  that,  I  know 
Anne's  mind  ;  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 

Caius.  You  jack'nape,  give-a  dis  letter  to  sir  Hugh ; 
by  gar,  it  is  a  shallenge :  I  vill  cut  his  treat  in  de  park ; 
and  I  vill  teach  a  scurvy  jack-a-nape  priest  to  meddle 
or  make. — You  may  be  gone ;  it  is  not  good  you  tarry 
here : — by  gar,  I  vill  cut  all  his  two  stones ;  by  gar,  he 
shall  not  have  a  stone  to  trow  at  his  dog. 

[^Ejnt  Simple. 

Quick.  Alas !  he  speaks  but  for  his  friend. 

Caius.  It  is  no  matter-a  for  dat  :^-do  not  you  teU-a 
me,  dat  I  shall  have  Anne  Page  for  myself? — ^By  gar,  I 
vill  kill  de  Jack  priest;  and  I  have  appointed  mine 
Host  of  de  Jarretiere  to  measure  our  weapon. — ^By  gar, 
I  vill  myself  have  Anne  Page. 

Q^ick.  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  shall  be 
well.  We  must  give  folks  leave  to  prate :  what,  the 
good  year"! 

Caius.  Rugby,  come  to  the  court  vit  me. — By  gar,  if 
I  have  not  Anne  Page,  I  shall  turn  your  head  out  of 
my  door. — Follow  my  heels^  Rugby. 

[Exeunt  Caius  and  Rugbt. 

*  —  What,  the  oood  tkab  I]  An  ezcUmation  of  the  time,  not,  by  any 
means,  neoeaaaiiljr  derived  firam  the  wofifm  CfiMioiu,  or  gomjeen.  See  VoL  ii. 
p.  10 ;  and  VoL  Tii.  p.  477- 
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Quick.  You  shall  have  An  foors-head  of  your  own. 
No,  I  know  Anne's  mind  for  that :  never  a  woman  in 
Windsor  knows  more  of  Anne's  mind  than  I  do,  nor 
can  do  more  than  I  do  with  her,  I  thank  heaven. 

Fent.  [  Within.']  Who's  within  there,  ho? 

Quick.  Who's  there,  I  trow  ?  Come  near  the  house, 
I  pray  you. 

Enter  Fenton. 

Fent.  How  now,  good  woman !  how  dost  thou  ? 

Quick.  The  better,  that  it  pleases  your  good  worship 
to  ask. 

Fent.  What  news  ?  how  does  pretty  mistress  Anne  ? 

Quick.  In  truth,  sir,  and  she  is  pretty,  and  honest, 
and  gentle ;  and  one  that  is  your  friend,  1  can  tell  you 
that  by  the  way ;  I  praise  heaven  for  it. 

Fent.  Shall  I  do  any  good,  think'st  thou?  Shall  I 
not  lose  my  suit? 

Quick.  Troth,  sir,  all  is  in  his  hands  above :  but  not- 
withstanding, master  Fenton,  I'll  be  sworn  on  a  book, 
she  loves  you. — Have  not  your  worship  a  wart  above 
your  eye  ? 

Fent.  Yes,  marry,  have  I ;  what  of  that  ? 

Quick.  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale. — Good  faith,  it 
is  such  another  Nan ; — ^but,  I  detest,  an  honest  maid  as 
ever  broke  bread : — ^we  had  an  hour's  talk  of  that  wart. 
— I  shall  never  laugh  but  in  that  maid's  company; — 
but,  indeed,  she  is  given  too  much  to  allichoUy  and 
musing.     But  for  you— well,  go  to. 

Fent.  Well,  I  shall  see  her  to-day.  Hold,  there's 
money  for  thee;  let  me  have  thy  voice  in  my  behalf: 
if  thou  seest  her  before  me,  commend  me — 

Quick.  Will  I?  i'fiuth,  that  we  wUP;  and  I  will  tell 


*  Will  1 1  i*fiiUh,  that  WB  will ;]  So  the  folios :  Mr.  HalliweU^s  MS.  (which 
we  SQBpect  to  he  a  transcript  from  the  folio  1632,  with  certain  corrections  and 
TariatioDa,  this  being  one,)  reads,  **  r&ith,  that  /  will.*'    The  qnartos  are  silent. 
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your  worship  more  of  the  wart;  the  next  time  we  hare 
confidence,  and  of  other  wooers. 

Fent.  Well,  Curewell ;  I  am  in  great  haste  now. 

lExiL 

Quick.  Farewell  to  your  worship. — ^Truly,  an  honest 
gentleman ;  but  Anne  loves  him  not»  for  I  know  Anne's 
mind  as  well  as  another  does : — Out  upon't !  what  have 
Ifoigot?  [£«<. 


ACT  n.    SCENE  I. 
Before  Page's  house. 

Enter  Mistre^  Page,  witk  a  Letter. 

Mrs.  Page.  What!  have  I  'scaped  love-letters**  in  the 
holy-day  time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  subject 
for  them  ?     Let  me  see.  [^Reads. 

^  Ask  me  no  reason  why  I  love  you ;  for  though  loTe 
use  reason  for  his  precisian,  he  admits  him  not  for  his 
counsellor.  You  are  not  young,  no  more  am  I :  go  to 
then,  there's  sympathy.  Yon  are  merry,  so  am  I;  ha! 
ha!  then,  there's  more  sympathy:  you  love  sack,  and 
so  do  I;  would  you  desire  better  sympathy?  Let  it 
suffice  thee^  mistress  Page,  (at  the  least,  if  the  love  of 
soldier  can  suffice)  that  I  love  thee.  I  will  not  say, 
pity  me,  'tis  not  a  soldier-like  phrase ;  but  I  say,  loTe 
me.    By  me. 

Thine  own  true  knight, 

By  day  or  night, 

Or  any  kind  of  light, 

With  all  his  might, 

For  thee  to  fight.  John  Falstaff." 

1*  What !  have  /  'scaped  loYe-lettais—]    In  Uie  fini  folio,  the 
omitted,  but  it  is  added  in  the  second  folio. 
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What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this !— O  wicked,  wicked, 
world !— one  that  is  well  nigh  worn  to  pieces  with  age^ 
to  show  himself  a  young  gallant !  What  an  unweighed 
hehaviour  hath  this  Flemish  drunkard  picked  (with  the 
devil's  name)  out  of  my  conversation,  that  he  dares  in 
this  manner  assay  me  ?  Why,  he  hath  not  been  thrice 
in  my  company. — ^What  should  I  say  to  him  ? — I  was 
then  frugal  of  my  mirth : — ^heaven  forgive  me ! — Why, 
ril  exhibit  a  bill  in  the  parliament  for  the  putting 
down  of  fat  men^  How  shall  I  be  revenged  on  him? 
for  revenged  I  will  be,  as  sure  as  his  guts  are  made  of 
puddings. 

Enter  Mistress  Fobd. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page !  trust  me,  I  was  going  to 
your  house. 

Mrs.  Page.  And,  trust  me,  I  was  coming  to  you. 
You  look  very  ill. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  Til  ne'er  believe  that :  I  have  to 
show  to  the  contrary. 

Mrs.  Page.  Faith,  but  you  do,  in  my  mind. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  I  do  then ;  yet,  I  say,  I  could 
show  you  to  the  contrary.  O,  mistress  Page !  give  me 
some  counsel. 

Mrs.  Page.  What's  the  matter,  woman? 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  woman !  if  it  were  not  for  one  trifling 
respect,  I  could  come  to  such  honour. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  the  trifle,  woman;  take  the  honour. 
What  is  it ?-— dispense  with  trifles; — ^what  is  it? 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  I  would  but  go  to  hell  for  an  eternal 
moment  or  so,  I  could  be  knighted. 

Mrs.  Page.  What?— thou  liest.— Sir  Alice  Ford!— 

1  —  for  the  putting  down  of  fat  men.]  The  folios  omit  ^lat,"  but  there 
■eems  no  reaeon  in  Mrs.  Page's  determination,  if  she  wish  to  pat  down  the  whole 
male  sex  because  a  fat  man  had  offered  her  an  affront  Theobald  first  inserted 
*  **  fat,*'  and  it  is  found  in  this  plaee  in  the  quartos,  though  not  exaotly  in  the 
same  connexion.  Birs.  Page's  allusion  to  Falstaff's  paoneh  just  allerwmrds 
seems  also  to  wamnt  the  addition. 
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These  knights  will  hack;  and  so,  thou  shouldst  not  alter 
the  article  of  thy  gentry^ 

Mrs.  Ford.  We  bum  day-light : — here,  read,  read ; 
— perceive  how  I  might  be  knighted. — I  shall  think 
the  worse  of  fat  men,  as  long  as  I  have  an  eye  to  make 
difference  of  men*s  liking :  and  yet  he  would  not  swear, 
praised  women's  modesty,  and  gave  such  orderly  and 
well-behaved  reproof  to  all  uncomeliness,  that  I  would 
have  sworn  his  disposition  would  have  gone  to  the 
truth  of  his  words ;  but  they  do  no  more  adhere  and 
keep  place  together,  than  the  hundredth  psalm  to  the 
tune  of  **  Green  Sleeves*.**  What  tempest,  I  trow, 
threw  this  whale,  with  so  many  tuns  of  oil  in  his  belly, 
ashore  at  Windsor?  How  shall  I  be  revenged  on  him? 
I  think,  the  best  way  were  to  entertain  him  with  hope, 
till  the  wicked  fire  of  lust  have  melted  him  in  his  own 
grease. — Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Letter  for  letter,  but  that  the  name  of 
Page  and  Ford  differs ! — ^To  thy  great  comfort  in  this 
mystery  of  ill  opinions,  here's  the  twin-brother  of  thy 
letter :  but  let  thine  inherit  first ;  for,  I  protest,  mine 
never  shall.  I  warrant,  he  hath  a  thousand  of  these 
letters,  writ  with  blank  space  for  different  names,  (sure 
more)  and  these  are  of  the  second  edition.  He  will 
print  them,  out  of  doubt;  for  he  cares  not  what  he 


>  —  Thaie  knights  will  back  ;  and  to,  thoo  ahouldat  not  altar  the  article  of 
thjr  gentry.]  The  commentators  all  here  nnderrtand  an  allusion  to  the  nnre- 
■tricted  creation  of  knights  by  Jamea  I.  in  the  beginning  of  hia  reign  ;  and,  in 
order  lo  to  explain  the  paange,  they  take  ^  back  "  in  the  aenae  of  AodbKjr.  It 
•eenis  to  us,  howcTer,  that  there  is  no  such  reference,  and  that  **  hack  "  is  to  be 
reoeired  in  its  ordinary  acceptation ;  *<  to  hack  and  hew "  is  a  very  common 
ezpreaiioQ,  as  applied  to  knights ;  and  what  Mrs.  Page  means  to  aay  is  probably 
no  more,  than  that  **  knights  huk  and  hew^  and  tiner^fofrt  yon  onght  not  to  alter 
the  article  of  your  gentry,  by  not  doing  like  other  knigfatSb**  A  female  knight, 
excepting  in  rare  instances  of  heroines  of  romance,  would  not  be  qualified  to 
<<  hack  "her  enemies. 

*  —  to  the  tone  of  ^  Green  Sleeres.**]  This  ooce  rery  popolar  air  is  again 
mentioned  in  Act  t.  of  this  pky :  it  baa  not  been  ^carried  bade  eartter  than 
1680,  when  it  was  Ucensed  to  Riehard  Jones  (ride  *<  National  Ain,**  by 
W.  Chappell,  roL  ii  p.  38).  Many  baUads  wws  SBbsequently  wzjfttoB  to  the 
tune,  known  aflerwards  by  the  name  of  ^  Which  nobody  can  dengr." 
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puts  into  the  press,  when  he  would  put  us  two :  I  had 
rather  be  a  giantess,  and  lie  under  mount  Pelion. 
Well,  I  will  find  you  twenty  lascivious  turtles,  ere  one 
chaste  man. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  this  is  the  very  same ;  the  very 
hand,  the  very  words.     What  doth  he  think  of  us? 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  I  know  not :  it  makes  me  almost 
ready  to  wrangle  with  mine  own  honesty.  TU  enter- 
tain myself  like  one  that  I  am  not  acquainted  withal ; 
for,  sure,  unless  he  know  some  strain  in  me,  that  I 
know  not  myself,  he  would  never  have  boarded  me  in 
this  fury. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Boarding  call  you  it  ?  FU  be  sure  to 
keep  him  above  deck. 

Mrs.  Page.  So  will  I :  if  he  come  under  my  hatches, 
ril  never  to  sea  again.  Let's  be  revenged  on  him: 
let's  appoint  him  a  meeting ;  give  him  a  show  of  com- 
fort in  his  suit;  and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine-baited 
delay,  till  he  hath  pawned  his  horses  to  mine  Host  of 
the  Garter. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  will  consent  to  act  any  villainy 
against  him,  that  may  not  sully  the  chariness  of  our 
honesty.  O,  that  my  husband  saw  this  letter !  it  would 
give  eternal  food  to  his  jealousy. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  look,  where  he  comes ;  and  my 
good  man  too :  he's  as  fSsu*  from  jealousy,  as  I  am  from 
giving  him  cause ;  and  that,  I  hope,  is  an  unmeasurable 
distance. 

Mrs.  Ford.  You  are  the  happier  woman. 

Mrs.  Page.  Let's  consult  together  against  this  greasy 
knight.     Come  hither.  \Th^  retire. 

Enter  Ford,  Pistol,  Page,  and  Nym. 

Ford.  Well,  I  hope,  it  be  not  so. 
Pist.  Hope  is  a  curtail  dog  in  some  af&irs : 
Sir  John  affects  thy  wife. 
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Ford.  Why,  sir,  my  wife  is  not  young. 

PisL   He  woos  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and 
poor. 
Both  young  and  old,  one  with  another.  Ford. 
He  loves  the  gally-mawfry :  Ford,  perpend* 

Ford.  Love  my  wife  ? 

Pi9t.  With  liver  burning  hot :  prevent,  or  go  thou. 
Like  sir  Actson  he,  with  Ring-wood  at  thy  heels. 
O !  odious  is  the  name. 

Ford.  What  name,  sir? 

put.  The  horn,  I  say.    Farewell : 
Take  heed;  have  open  eye,  for  thieves  do  foot  by 

night: 
Take  heed,  ere  summer  comes,  or  cuckoo  birds  do 

sing- 
Away,  sir  corporal  Nym. — 
Believe  it,  Page ;  he  speaks  sense.  [Exit  Pistol. 

Ford.  I  will  be  patient :  I  will  find  out  this. 

Nym.  And  this  is  true;  [to  Page.]  I  like  not  the 
humour  of  Ijring.  He  hath  wronged  me  in  some  hu- 
mours: I  should  have  borne  the  humoured  letter  to 
her,  but  I  have  a  sword,  and  it  shall  bite  upon  my 
necesBity.  He  loves  your  wife;  there's  the  short  and 
the  long.  My  name  is  corporal  Nym :  I  speak,  and 
I  avouch  'tis  true: — my  name  is  Nym,  and  Falstaff 
loves  your  wife. — ^Adieu.  I  love  not  the  humour  of 
bread  and  cheese.    Adieu.  [Esit  Nyic 

Page.  The  humour  of  it,  quoth  'a !  here's  a  fellow 
frights  English  out  of  \m  wits^ 

Ford.  I  will  seek  out  FalstaC 

Page.  I  never  heard  such  a  drawUng«affecting  rogue\ 

F(yrd.  If  I  do  find  it,  well. 

«  —  here's  a  fellow  frights  English  oat  of  his  wSts.]  So  the  fotio,  from 
which  there  is  no  pretence  to  vary,  slthongh  the  quartos  have  '^hamoor"  for 
**  English.*'    Just  above  Blalone  made  a  needless  addition  from  the  qoaHoa. 

*  I  never  heard  sneh  a  oaAWUNO-APFBcnNO  vogue.]  i.  e.  such  a  rogM  wiio 
affects  drawling.  The  modem  mode  of  printing  the  passage,  ''such  a  drawfisg, 
affeetang  rogue,"  destroys  the  point  of  it :  ws  follow  tlie  folio,  ISSS. 
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Page.  I  will  not  believe  such  a  Cataiaa^  though  the 
priest  o'  the  town  commended  him  for  a  true  man. 

Ford.  Twas  a  good  sensible  fellow :  well. 

Page.  How  now,  Meg ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Whither  go  you,  George?— Hark  you. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  sweet  Frank !  why  art  thou 
melancholy? 

Ford.  I  melancholy !  I  am  not  melancholy. — Get  you 
home,  go. 

Mrs.  Ford.  'Faith,  thou  hast  some  crotchets  in  thy 
head  now. — Will  you  go,  mistress  Page? 

Mrs.  Page.  Have  with  you. — You'll  come  to  dinner, 
George? — [Aside  to  Mrs.  Ford.]  Look,  who  comes 
yonder:  she  shall  be  our  messenger  to  this  paltry 
knight. 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Trust  me,  I  thought  on  her :  she'll  fit  it. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  are  come  to  see  my  daughter  Anne  ? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth;  and,  I  pray,  how  does  good 
mistress  Anne  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Go  in  with  us,  and  see :  we  have  an 
hour's  talk  with  you. 

[Ejpcimt  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Mrs. 
Quickly. 

Page.  How  now,  master  Ford  ? 

Fwd.  You  heard  what  this  knave  told  me,  did  you 
not? 

Page.  Yes ;  and  you  heard  what  the  other  told  me. 

Ford.  Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them  ? 

Page.  Hang  'em,  slaves ;  I  do  not  think  the  knight 
would  offer  it :  but  these  that  accuse  him,  in  his  intent 

'  —  vach  a  Cataiah, — ]  Chiiia  was  of  old  ealled  Cataia,  or  Catbay,  uid 
^  Catalan  **  may  hare  been  a  cant  term  for  a  Itavy  thief,  or  <Aeat :  here  we  find 
it  put  in  opposition  to  **  tme  man,'*  as  In  other  plaoes  we  have  had  thief  and 
**  true  man/'  opposed  to  each  other.  The  word  occnrs  again  in  "  Twelfth 
Night,"  Vol.  iiL  p.  365,  where  Sir  Toby  says  that  Olivia  is  <«a  Gktaian/'  but, 
withoat  any  such  meaning. 
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towards  our  wives,  are  a  joke  of  his  discarded  men; 
very  rogues,  now  they  be  out  of  service. 

Ford.  Were  they  his  men? 

Page.  Marry,  were  they. 

Ford.  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that. — ^Does  he 
lie  at  the  Garter? 

Page.  Ay,  marry,  does  he.  If  he  should  intend  this 
voyage  towards  my  wife,  I  would  turn  her  loose  to 
him ;  and  what  he  gets  more  of  her  than  sharp  words, 
let  it  lie  on  my  head. 

Ford.  I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife,  but  I  would  be 
loath  to  turn  them  together.  A  man  may  be  too  con- 
fident :  I  would  have  nothing  lie  on  my  head.  I  cannot 
be  thus  satisfied. 

Page.  Look,  where  my  ranting  Host  of  the  Garter 
comes.  There  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate,  or  money  in 
his  purse,  when  he  looks  so  merrily. — How  now,  mine 
host! 

Enter  UosU  and  Shallow. 

Host.  How  now,  bully-rook  !  thou'rt  a  gentleman. 
Cavaliero-justice,  I  say. 

Slwd.  I  follow,  mine  host,  I  follow. — GUkxI  even,  and 
twenty,  good  master  Page.  Master  Page,  will  you  go 
with  us  ?  we  have  sport  in  hand. 

Host.  Tell  him,  cavaliero-justice  ;  tell  him,  bully- 
rook. 

Shal.  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought  between  sir 
Hugh,  the  Welch  priest,  and  Caius,  the  French  doctor. 

Ford.  Good  mine  Host  o'  the  Garter,  a  word  with 
you. 

Host.  What  say'st  thou,  my  bully-rook?  [They  go  aside. 

Shal.  Will  you  [to  Page]  go  with  us  to  behold  it? 
My  merry  host  hath  had  the  measuring  of  their  weapons, 
and,  I  think,  hath  appointed  them  contrary  places ;  for, 
believe  me,  I  hear,  the  parson  is  no  jester.  Hark,  I 
will  tell  you  what  our  sport  shall  be. 
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Host  Hast  thou  no  suit  against  my  knigbt,  my  guest- 
cavalier? 

Ford.  None,  I  protest':  but  FU  give  you  a  pottle  of 
burnt  sack  to  give  me  recourse  to  him,  and  tell  him, 
my  name  is  Brook*;  only  for  a  jest. 

HosL  My  hand,  bully:  thou  shalt  have  egress  and 
regress;  said  I  well?  and  thy  name  shall  be  Brook.  It 
is  a  merry  knight. — Will  you  go,  An-heires'? 

Shal.  Have  with  you,  mine  host. 

Page.  I  have  heard,  the  Frenchman  hath  good  skill 
in  his  rapier '^ 

Shal.  Tut,  sir !  I  could  have  told  you  more :  in  these 
times  you  stand  on  distance,  your  passes,  stoccadoes, 
and  I  know  not  what:  'tis  the  heart,  master  Page; 
'tis  here,  'tis  here.  I  have  seen  the  time,  with  my  long 
sword,  I  would  have  made  you  four  tall  fellows  skip 
like  rats. 

HosL  Here,  boys,  here,  here  !  shall  we  wag  ? 

Page.  Have  with  you. — ^I  had  rather  hear  them  scold 
than  fight.  [^Exeunt  Uosty  Shallow,  and  Page. 


'  Ford,  None,  I  protest :]  This  speech  is  wrongly  given  to  Shallow  in  the 
folios.    Southern  coirected  the  error  in  his  folio,  1686. 

•  —  my  name  is  Brook  ;]  Misprinted  Broome  in  the  folio,  1623,  and  the 
kter  folios,  notwithstanding  FalstaiTs  suhsequent  joke,  **  Such  Brookt  are 
welcome  to  me,  that  o'erflow  such  liquor."  Pope  was  the  first  to  restore  the 
name  of  **  Brook"  from  the  quartos. 

'  —  Will  you  go  An-hbirbs  1]  We  giro  this  word  as  it  stands  m  the 
folios,  although  probably  corrupt,  because  it  is  impossible  to  set  it  right  by 
conjecture,  and  the  quartos  afford  us  no  aid.  It  may  be  some  proper  name 
known  at  the  time,  such  as  Anaides  in  Ben  Jonson*s  **  Cynthia's  Revels  ;"  but 
Steevens  would  read,  **  Will  you  go  on,  Aeaiit  ?"  Malone,  **  Will  you  go  and 
hear  nt  f  *  while  Boaden,  with  more  pUusibility,  suggested  **  Cavalieres." 

!•  —  in  his  rapier.]     In  the  quarto,  1602,  here  follow  these  words : 

^Skal.  I  tell  you  what,  M.  Page ;  I  believe  the  doctor  is  no  jester ;  hell 
lay  it  on :  fur  though  we  be  justices  and  doctors  and  churchmen,  yet  we  are  the 
sons  of  women,  master  Page. 

**Page.  True,  master  Shallow. 

^SKal.  It  will  be  found  so,  master  Page. 

"  Page.  Master  Shallow,  you  yourself  have  been  a  great  fighter,  though  now 
a  man  of  peace." 

Part  of  this  dialogue  (says  Malone,  who  however  misquotes  the  passage  as 
it  stands  in  the  quartos,  1602  and  1619)  is  found  afterwards  in  the  third  scene 
of  the  present  act. 
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F€fd.  Though  Page  be  a  secnie  fool,  and  stands  so 
finnlj  on  bis  wife's  frailtj,  yet  I  cannot  put  off  my 
opinion  so  easily:  she  was  in  his  company  at  Page's 
house,  and  what  they  made  there,  I  know  not.  Well, 
I  will  look  fieu-tber  into't;  and  I  have  a  disguise  to 
sound  Falstaff.  If  I  find  her  honest,  I  lose  not  my 
labour;  if  she  be  otherwise,  'tis  labour  well  bestowed. 

[ExiL 

SCENE  11. 
A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falotaff  and  Pistou 

Fal.  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 

Pist.  Why,  then  the  world's  mine  oyster. 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open'. — 

Fal.  Not  a  penny.  I  have  been  content,  sir,  you 
should  lay  my  countenance  to  pawn :  I  have  grated 
upon  my  good  friends  for  three  reprieves  for  you  and 
your  coach-fellow,  Nym ;  or  else  you  had  looked 
through  the  grate,  like  a  gemini  of  baboons.  I  am 
damned  in  hell  for  swearing  to  gentlemen,  my  friends, 
you  were  good  soldiers,  and  tall  fellows:  and  when 
mistress  Bridget  lost  the  handle  of  her  fiin,  I  took't 
upon  mine  honour  thou  hadst  it  not. 

Pist  Didst  thou  not  share  ?  hadst  thou  not  fifteen 
pence? 

Fal,  Reason,  you  rogue,  reason:  think'st  thou,  Fll 
endanger  my  soul  gratis  ?  At  a  word,  hang  no  more 
about  me,  I  am  no  gibbet  for  you : — ^go. — ^A  short  knife 
and  a  throng*: — ^to  your  manor  of  Pickt-hatch',  go. — 

>  Whidi  I  with  sword  will  open. — ]  Instead  of  this  efaaimcterialie  npijr 
the  quartos  give  merely,  **  I  will  retort  the  sum  in  eqntpiige." 

>  A  short  knife  and  a  thbomo  :]  t.  0.  a  Mwd,  in  which  yon  can  use  your 
''short  knife"  in  catting  parses.  Some  editors  hare  injoriooslj  sohetitated 
ikong  for  **  throng.*' 

s  —  to  your  manor  of  Pickt-hatch J     The  name  of  ^  Piekt^hatdi "  wa« 
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You'll  not  bear  a  letter  for  me,  you  rogue  ! — ^you  stand 
upon  your  honour ! — Why,  thou  unconfinable  baseness^ 
it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do,  to  keep  the  terms  of  my 
honour  precise.  I,  I,  I  myself  sometimes,  leaving  the 
fear  of  heaven  on  the  left  hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour 
in  my  necessity,  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to 
lurch;  and  yet  you,  rogue,  will  ensconce  your  rags, 
your  cat-Qrmountain  looks,  your  red-lattice  phrases  S 
and  your  bold-beating  oaths,  under  the  shelter  of  your 
honour !     You  will  not  do  it,  you  ? 

PisL  I  do  relent :  what  would'st  thou  more  of  man  ? 

Enter  Robin. 

Rob.  Sir,  here's  a  woman  would  speak  with  you. 
Fal.  LfOt  her  approach. 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Quick.  Give  your  worship  good-morrow. 

Fal.  Good-morrow,  good  wife. 

Quick.  Not  so,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Fal.  Good  maid,  then. 

Quick.  I'll  be  sworn;  as  my  mother  was,  the  first 
hour  I  was  bom. 

Fal.  I  do  believe  the  swearer.     What  with  me? 

Quick.  Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  word  or  two? 

Fal.  Two  thousand,  fair  woman ;  and  I'll  vouchsafe 
thee  the  hearing. 

Quick.  There  is  one  mistress  Pord,  sir: — I  pray, 
come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. — ^I  myself  dwell  with 
master  Doctor  Cains. 

Fal.  Well,  on :  Mistress  Ford,  you  say, — 


probably  deHved  from  the  fiiet  that  a  nuinber  of  the  hotueB  tiiere  bad  picked  or 
poifUsd  hatches,  hatches  with  spikes  at  the  top  of  them  at  the  doors.  Such  was 
ordhwrily  the  ease  with  houses  of  ill  fame  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  **  Pickt* 
hatch"  is  often  mentioned  by  contemporary  writers. 

4  —  your  &Bi>-LATncB  phrases  ;]    t.  &   your  jmbHe-lunue  language :  public 
houses  were  distinguished  by  red  lattices.    See  atoo  Vol.  ir.  p.  373. 
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Qtddc.  Your  worehip  says  yery  tme : — ^I  praj  your 
worship,  come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. 

Fal.  I  warrant  thee,  nobody  hears: — mine  own 
people,  mine  own  people. 

Quick.  Are  they  so?  Heaven  bless  them,  and  make 
them  his  servants*! 

Fal.  Well:  Mistress  Ford;— what  of  her? 

Quick.  Why,  sir,  she's  a  good  creature.  Lord,  lord ! 
your  worship's  a  wanton :  well,  heaven  forgive  you,  and 
all  of  us,  I  pray ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford ;— -come,  mistress  Ford, — 

Quick.  Marry,  this  is  the  short  and  the  long  of  it 
You  have  brought  her  into  such  a  canaries,  as  'tis  won- 
derful :  the  best  courtier  of  them  all,  when  the  court 
lay  at  Windsor,  could  never  have  brought  her  to  such 
a  canary.;  yet  there  has  been  knights,  and  lords,  and 
gentlemen,  with  their  coaches;  I  warrant  you,  coach 
after  coach,  letter  after  letter,  gift  after  gift ;  smelling 
so  sweetly,  all  musk,  and  so  rushling,  I  warrant  you, 
in  silk  and  gold;  and  in  such  alligant  terms;  and  in 
such  wine  and  sugar  of  the  best,  and  the  fiodrest,  that 
would  have  won  any  woman's  heart,  and,  I  warrant  you, 
they  could  never  get  an  eye-wink  of  her. — ^I  had  myself 
twenty  angels  given  me  this  morning ;  but  I  defy  all 
angels,  (in  any  such  sort,  as  they  say,)  but  in  the  way  of 
honesty : — and,  I  warrant  you,  they  could  never  get  her 
so  much  as  sip  on  a  cup  with  the  proudest  of  them  all ; 
and  yet  there  has  been  earls,  nay,  which  is  more,  pen- 
sioners ;  but,  I  warrant  you,  all  is  one  with  her. 

Fal.  But  what  says  she  to  me?  be  brief,  my  good 
she  Mercury. 

Quick.  Marry,  she  hath  received  your  letter,  for  the 


*—  Hbatbh  blea  them,  and  make  them  Hit  Mrraiiti  I]  We  only 
that  the  quaitoe  read,  **  (3bd  bless  them,"  die.,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
the  MS.,  from  which  the  folio  was  printed,  had  been  eoneeted  by  the  Ifaiter  of 
the  Rerels.  The  qnarto,  1002,  was  published  before  the  statute  (3  Jae.  I. 
cap.  21.)  against  the  pro&ne  use  of  the  name  of  the  Creator  on  the  stage, 
was  passed,  and  the  qnarto,  1610,  followed  thai  impraarion. 
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which  she  thanks  you  a  thousand  times ;  and  she  gives 
you  to  notify,  that  her  husband  will  be  absence  from 
his  house  between  ten  and  eleven. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven  ? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth;  and  then  you  may  come  and 
see  the  picture,  she  says^  that  you  wot  of:  master 
Ford,  her  husband,  will  be  from  home.  Alas!  the 
sweet  woman  leads  an  ill  life  with  him;  he's  a  very 
jealousy  man;  she  leads  a  very  frampold*  life  with  him, 
good  heart. 

I^al.  Ten  and  eleven. — Woman,  commend  me  to 
her;  I  will  not  fail  her. 

Qtddk.  Why,  you  say  well.  But  I  have  another 
messenger  to  your  worship:  mistress  Page  hath  her 
hearty  commendations  to  you  too; — and  let  me  tell 
you  in  your  ear,  she's  as  fkrtuous  a  civil  modest  wife, 
and  one  (I  tell  you)  that  wilt  not  miss  you  morning  nor 
evening  prayer,  as  any  is  in  Windsor,  Whoe'er  be  the 
other:  and  she  bade  me  tell  your  worship,  that  her 
husband  is  seldom  from  home,  but  she  hopes  there 
will  come  a  time.  I  never  knew  a  woman  so  dote 
upon  a  man :  surely,  I  think  you  have  charms,  la ;  yes» 
in  truth. 

Fal.  Not  I,  I  assure  thee ;  setting  the  attraction  of 
my  good  parts  aside,  I  have  no  other  charms. 

Quick.  Blessing  on  your  heart  for't ! 

Fal.  But,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  this :  has  Ford's  wife, 
and  Page's  wife,  acquainted  each  other  how  they  love 
me? 

Quick.  That  were  a  jest,  indeed ! — ^they  have  not  so 
little  grace,  I  hope : — ^that  were  a  trick,  indeed !  But 
mistress  Page  would  desire  you  to  send  her  your  little 
page,  of  all  loves  ^  her  husband  has  a  marvellous  in- 

•  —  »  rery  fbampold  life — ]  "Prampold"  is  a  rory  oommon  word  in 
authon  of  the  time,  but  variotuly  spelt :  it  usually  means  wxaUout,  or  asdoiy, 
and  such  is  the  sense  required  here.    It  is  still  used  in  Norfolk. 

'  —  of  all  loTes :]  This  expression  is  equivalent  to  bif  all  meam.  See  Vol.  ii 
p.  418. 

VOL.  I.  P 
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fection  to  the  little  page ;  and,  truly,  master  Page  is  an 
honest  man.  Never  a  wife  in  Windsor  leads  a  better 
life  than  she  does :  do  what  she  will,  say  what  she  will, 
take  all,  pay  all,  go  to  bed  when  she  list,  rise  when  she 
list,  all  is  as  she  will ;  and,  tnily,  she  deserves  it,  for  if 
there  be  a  kind  woman  in  Windsor,  she  is  one.  Yoa 
must  send  her  yonr  page ;  no  remedy. 

Fal.  Why,  I  will. 

Quick.  Nay,  but  do  so,  then :  and,  look  yon,  he  may 
come  and  go  between  you  both ;  and,  in  any  case,  have 
a  nayword^  that  you  may  know  one  another's  mind, 
and  the  boy  never  need  to  understand  any  thing:  for 
*tis  not  good  that  children  should  know  any  wicked- 
ness ;  old  folks,  you  know,  have  discretion,  as  they  say, 
and  know  the  world. 

Fal  Fare  thee  well:  commend  me  to  them  both. 
There's  my  purse ;  I  am  yet  thy  debtor. — ^Boy,  go  along 
with  this  woman. — ^This  news  distoacts  me. 

lEseunt  Quickly  and  Robin. 

Pist.  This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers'. — 
Clap  on  more  sails ;  pursue,  up  with  your  fights : 
Give  fire !    She  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all ! 

lEjrit  Pistol. 

Fal.  Say'st  thou  so,  old  Jack?  go  thy  ways;  FlI 
make  more  of  thy  old  body  than  I  have  done.  Will 
they  yet  look  after  thee  ?  Wilt  thou,  after  the  expence 
of  so  much  money,  be  now  a  gainer?  Good  body,  I 
thank  thee:  let  them  say,  'tis  grossly  done;  so  it  be 
fidrly  done,  no  matter. 

*  >*  hftre  a  nayworoJ  (.  #•  6yMon2,  tt  vatdiwoid.  It  ooenn  a|ain  la  a 
sabMqii6iit  part  of  this  eomady;  Ac  y.  ae.  2,  and  ia  VoL  liL  p.  358. 

*  This  PUNK  is  one  of  Cupid*s  earxien : — ]  A  pink  was  the  name  of  &  Teasel, 
and  it  was  also  applied  metaphorioaUT^ :  ''punk  "  may  be  the  mom  void  eor> 
rapted  :  the  phrase  in  the  next  line,  ''np  with  your  fights,"  is  teehnieal  to  the 
aea,  and  is  not  nnfrequently  met  with ;  ''fights'*  seem  to  have  been  some- 
thing  phkoed  round  the  deck  of  a  ship  before  aetion,  in  order  to  cimeeal  and 
protect  the  crew.  Coles,  in  his  **  EngL  Diet"  1«77,  defines  them,  "  corerlf^  any 
plaees  where  men  may  stand  unseen,  and  use  theur  anna  m  a  ship.'* 
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JEnter  Bardolph, 

Bard.  Sir  John,  there's  one  master  Brook  below 
would  feiin  speak  with  you,  and  be  acquainted  with 
jou ;  and  hath  sent  your  worship  a  morning's  draught 
of  sack. 

Fal.  Brook,  is  his  name  ? 

Bard.  Ay,  sir. 

Fal.  Call  him  in ;  [EsU  Babdolph.]  Such  Brooks 
are  welcome  to  me,  that  overflow  such  liquor.  Ah !  ha ! 
mistress  Ford  and  mistress  Page,  have  I  encompassed 
you?  go  to;  via^l 

JRe-enter  Babdolph,  with  Fobd  disguised. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir. 

FaL  And  you,  sir:  would  you  speak  with  me? 

Ford.  I  make  bold,  to  press  with  so  little  preparation 
upon  you. 

Fal.  You're  welcome.  What's  your  will? — Give  us 
leave,  drawer.  lEsit  Babdolph. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman  that  have  spent  much : 
my  name  is  Brook. 

Fal.  Good  master  Brook,  I  desire  more  acquaintance 
of  you. 

Ford.  Good  sir  John,  I  sue  for  yours :  not  to  charge 
you,  for  I  must  let  you  understand,  I  think  myself  in 
better  plight  for  a  lender  than  you  are;  the  which 
hath  something  embolden'd  me  to  this  unseasoned 
intrusion,  for,  they  say,  if  money  go  before  all  ways 
do  lie  open. 

Fal.  Money  is  a  good  soldier,  sir,  and  will  on. 

•  —goto;  via!]  Fiaoeeimm  "Henry  VI.**  pmrtiii.  Vol.  v.  p.  356.  It 
is  there  need  ae  a  word  of  enoouragemeiit : 

**  Whjr,  via/  io  London  will  we  march  amain.*' 
Here  it  ia  employed  more  in  the  way  of  exaltation  and  joy. 

p2 
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Ford.  Troth,  and  I  have  a  bag  of  money  here 
troubles  me :  if  you  will  help  to  bear  it,  sir  John,  take 
all,  or  half,  for  easing  me  of  the  carriage. 

Fat.  Sir,  I  know  not  how  I  may  deserve  to  be  your 
porter. 

Ford.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  will  give  me  the 
hearing. 

Fal.  Speak,  good  master  Brook ;  I  shall  be  glad  to 
be  your  servant. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  hear  you  are  a  scholar, — I  will  be  brief 
with  you, — and  you  have  been  a  man  long  known  to 
me,  though  I  had  never  so  good  means,  as  desire,  to 
make  myself  acquainted  with  you.  I  shall  discover  a 
thing  to  you,  wherein  I  must  very  much  lay  open  mine 
own  imperfection ;  but,  good  sir  John,  as  you  have  one 
eye  upon  my  follies,  as  you  hear  them  unfolded,  turn 
another  into  the  register  of  your  own,  that  I  may  pass 
with  a  reproof  the  easier,  sith  you  yourself  know,  how 
easy  it  is  to  be  such  an  offender. 

Fal.  Very  well,  sir ;  proceed. 

Ford.  There  is  a  gentlewoman  in  this  town,  her 
husband*s  name  is  Ford. 

Fd.  Well,  sir. 

Ford.  I  have  long  loved  her,  and,  I  protest  to  you, 
bestowed  much  on  her;  followed  her  with  a  doting 
observance;  engrossed  opportunities  to  meet  her;  fee'd 
every  slight  occasion,  that  could  but  niggardly  give  me 
sight  of  her:  not  only  bought  many  presents  to  give 
her,  but  have  given  laigely  to  many,  to  know  what  she 
would  have  given.  Briefly,  I  have  pursued  her,  as  love 
hath  pursued  me,  which  hath  been,  on  the  wing  of  all 
occasions:  but  whatsoever  I  have  merited,  either  in 
my  mind,  or  in  my  means,  meed,  I  am  sure,  I  have 
received  none,  unless  experience  be  a  jewel ;  that  I 
have  purchased  at  an  infinite  rate,  and  that  hath 
taught  me  to  say  this : 
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L(me  like  a  shadow  flies^  when  substance  love  pursues ; 
Pursuing  thai  thatflies^  and  flying  what  pursuesK 

Fal.  Have  you  received  no  promise  of  satisfaction  at 
her  hands? 

Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Have  you  importuned  her  to  such  a  purpose? 

Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Of  what  quality  was  your  love  then  ? 

Ford.  Like  a  &ir  house,  built  upon  another  man's 
ground;  so  that  I  have  lost  my  edifice,  by  mistaking 
the  place  where  I  erected  it. 

Fal.  To  what  purpose  have  you  unfolded  this  to  me? 

Ford.  When  I  have  told  you  that,  I  have  told  you 
all.  Some  say,  that  though  she  appear  honest  to  me, 
yet  in  other  places  she  enlargeth  her  mirth  so  far,  that 
there  is  shrewd  construction  made  of  her.  Now,  sir 
John,  here  is  the  heart  of  my  purpose :  you  are  a  gen- 
tleman of  excellent  breeding,  admirable  discourse,  of 
great  admittance,  authentic  in  your  place  and  person, 
generally  allowed  for  your  noany  war-like,  court-like, 
and  learned  preparations. 

Fal.  0,sir! 

Ford.  Believe  it,  for  you  know  it. — ^There  is  money ; 
spend  it,  spend  it :  spend  more ;  spend  all  I  have,  only 
give  me  so  much  of  your  time  in  exchange  of  it,  as  to 
lay  an  amiable  siege  to  the  honesty  of  this  Ford's  wife : 
use  your  art  of  wooing,  win  her  to  consent  to  you ;  if 
any  man  may,  you  may  as  soon  as  any. 

Fal.  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemency  of  your 
affection,  that  I  should  win  what  you  would  enjoy? 
Methinks,  you  prescribe  to  yourself  very  preposterously. 

Ford.  O!  understand  my  drift.     She  dwells  so  se- 

*  —  and  flying  what  pnrsues.]  This  couplet  ia  printed  in  Italic  type,  and 
marked  with  inverted  commas  in  the  folio,  1623 :  it  is  probably  a  quotation, 
although  the  writer  of  it  has  not  been  discoYered.  In  works  of  the  time  pas- 
sages well  adapted  for  quotation  werp  sometimes  denoted  by  inverted  commas. 
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curelj  on  the  excellencj  of  her  honour,  that  the  folly 
of  my  soul  dares  not  present  itself:  she  is  too  bright  to 
be  looked  against.  Now,  could  I  come  to  her  with 
any  detection  in  my  hand,  my  desires  had  instance  and 
argument  to  commend  themselves;  I  could  drive  her, 
then,  from  the  ward  of  her  purity,  her  reputation,  her 
marriage  vow,  and  a  thousand  other  her  defences,  which 
now  are  too  too  strongly  embattled  against  me.  What 
say  you  to't,  sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  first  make  bold  with  your 
money ;  next,  give  me  your  hand ;  and  last^  as  I  am  a 
gentleman,  you  shall,  if  you  will,  enjoy  Ford's  wife. 

Fcrd.  O  good  sir ! 

FttL  I  say  you  shall '• 

Ford.  Want  no  money,  sir  John;  you  shall  want 
none. 

Fid.  Want  no  mistress  Ford,  master  Brook ;  you  shall 
want  none.  I  shall  be  with  her  (I  may  tell  you)  by  her 
own  appointment;  even  as  you  came  in  to  me,  her 
assistant,  or  go-between,  parted  from  me :  I  say,  I  shall 
be  with  her  between  ten  and  eleven ;  for  at  that  time 
the  jealous  rascally  knave,  her  husband,  will  be  forth. 
Come  you  to  me  at  night;  you  shall  know  how  I  speed. 

Ford.  I  am  blest  in  your  acquaintaiice.  Do  you 
know  Ford,  sir? 

FaL.  Hang  him,  poor  cackoldly  knave !  I  know  him 
not. — ^Yet  I  wrong  him,  to  call  him  poor:  they  say, 
the  jealous  wittolly  knave  hath  masses  of  money,  fbr 
the  which  his  wife  seems  to  me  well-£Bivoured.  I  will 
use  her  as  the  key  of  the  cnckoldly  rogue's  coffer,  and 
thero's  my  harvest-home. 

Ford.  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  sir,  that  you  might 
avoid  him,  if  you  saw  him. 

Fal.  Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue !  I  vill 

*  —  I  gay  yoQ  shall.]  Ifalone  inserted  *  Master  Brook"  before  tiiese  words : 
he  took  the  addition  from  the  qnartos,  but  it  is  not  mereljr  qmte  needlews,  but  it 
may  be  said  to  lessen  the  emphasis  of  Falstaff's  assunmoe. 
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stare  him  out  of  his  wits;  I  will  awe  him  with  my 
cudgel :  it  shall  hang  like  a  meteor  o'er  the  cuckold's 
horns :  master  Brook,  thou  shalt  know  I  will  predomi- 
nate over  the  peasant,  and  thou  shalt  lie  with  his  wife. 
— Come  to  me  soon  at  night. — Ford's  a  knave,  and  I 
will  aggravate  his  style;  thou,  master  Brook,  shalt  know 
him  for  a  knave  and  cuckold. — Come  to  me  soon  at 
night.  {^Eiffit. 

Ford.  What  a  damned  Epicurean  rascal  is  this! — 
Mj  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience. — Who 
says,  this  is  improvident  jealousy?  my  wife  hath  sent 
to  him,  the  hous  is  fixed,  the  match  is  made.  Would 
any  man  have  thought  this  ? — See  the  hell  of  having  a 
false  woman  !  my  bed  shall  be  abused,  my  cofiers  ran- 
sacked, my  reputation  gnawn  at ;  and  I  shall  not  only 
receive  this  villainous  wrong,  but  stand  under  the  adop- 
tion of  abominable  terms,  and  by  him  that  does  me  this 
wrong.  Terms !  names ! — ^Amaimon  sounds  well ;  Lu- 
cifer, well ;  Barbason,  well ;  yet  they  are  devils'  addi- 
tions, the  names  of  fiends :  but  cuckold !  wittol,  cuck- 
old !  the  devil  himself  hath  not  such  a  name.  Page  is 
an  ass,  a  secure  ass ;  he  will  trust  his  wife,  he  will  not 
be  jealous :  I  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming  with  my  but- 
ter, parson  Hugh  the  Welchman  with  my  cheese,  an 
Irishman  with  my  aqusrvitffi  bottle,  or  a  thief  to  walk 
my  ambling  gelding,  than  my  wife  with  herself:  then 
she  plots,  then  she  ruminates,  then  she  devises;  and 
what  they  think  in  their  hearts  they  may  efiect,  they 
will  break  their  hearts  but  they  will  effect.  Heaven  be 
praised  for  my  jealousy ! — Eleven  o'clock  the  hour :  I 
will  prevent  this,  detect  my  wife,  be  revenged  on  Fal- 
staff,  and  laugh  at  Page.  I  will  about  it ;  better  three 
hours  too  soon,  than  a  minute  too  late.  Fie,  fie,  fie ! 
cuckold !  cuckold !  cuckold  !  \Eani. 
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SCENE  in. 
Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Caius  and  Rugby. 

Caius.  Jack  Rugbj ! 

Mug.  Sir. 

Caius.  Vat  is  de  clock,  Jack? 

Rug.  Tis  past  the  hour,  sir,  that  sir  Hugh  promised 
to  meet. 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  has  save  his  soul,  dat  he  is  no 
come :  he  has  praj  his  Pible  veil,  dat  he  is  no  come. 
By  gar.  Jack  Rugby,  he  is  dead  ahready,  if  he  be  come. 

Mug.  He  is  wise,  sir ;  he  knew  your  worship  would 
kill  him,  if  he  came. 

Caius.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead,  so  as  I  vill  kill 
him.  Take  your  rapier.  Jack ;  I  vill  tell  you  how  I  vill 
kill  him. 

Mug.  Alas,  sir !  I  cannot  fence. 

Caius.  Villainy,  take  your  rapier. 

Mug.  Forbear ;  here's  company. 

Enter  HosU  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Page. 

Host.  Bless  thee,  bully  doctor. 

Shal.  Save  you,  master  doctor  Caius. 

Page.  Now,  good  master  doctor. 

Sim.  Give  you  good-morrow,  sir. 

Caius.  Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four,  come  for? 

Host.  To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  foin,  to  see  thee 
traverse,  to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there;  to  see 
thee  pass  thy  punto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse,  thy  dis- 
tance, thy  montant\     Is  he  dead,  my  Ethiopian  ?  is  he 

*  —  thjr  stock,  thy  rerene,  thy  distMiee,  thy  montMit]  Theae,  and  others 
that  precede  them,  are  anglieiaed  tenns  of  the  fendng  school.  In  *  Hacfa  Ado 
shout  Nothing,"  VoL  ii.  p.  188,  Beatrice  asks  zespeeting  B<nediek  by  the  nsnie 
of  Signor  MomUmto. 
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dead,  my  Francisco?  ha,  bully!  What  says  my  Mbcu- 
lapius?  my  Galen?  my  heart  of  elder?  ha!  is  he  dead, 
bully-stale?  is  he  dead  ? 

Cuius.  By  gar,  he  is  de  coward  Jack  priest  of  the 
Torld  ;  he  is  not  show  his  face. 

Hast.  Thou  art  a  Castalian-king-Urinal :  Hector  of 
Greece,  my  boy. 

Caius.  I  pray  you,  bear  vitness  that  me  have  stay  six 
or  seven,  two,  tree  hours  for  him,  and  he  is  no  come. 

Shal.  He  is  the  wiser  man,  master  doctor :  he  is  a 
curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies ;  if  you  should 
fight,  you  go  against  the  hair  of  your  professions.  Is  it 
not  true,  master  Page? 

Page.  Master  Shallow,  you  have  yourself  been  a 
great  fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace. 

Shal.  Bodykins,  master  Page,  though  I  now  be  old, 
and  of  the  peace,  if  I  see  a  sword  out,  my  finger  itches 
to  make  one.  Though  we  are  justices,  and  doctors, 
and  churchmen,  master  Page,  we  have  some  salt  of  our 
youth  in  us ;  we  are  the  sons  of  women,  master  Page. 

Page.  Tis  true,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  It  will  be  found  so,  master  Page.  Master 
doctor  Gains,  I  am  come  to  fetch  you  home.  I  am 
sworn  of  the  peace :  you  have  showed  yourself  a  wise 
physician,  and  sir  Hugh  hath  shown  himself  a  wise  and 
patient  churchman.  You  must  go  with  me,  master 
doctor. 

Hast.  Pardon,  guest-justice: — a  word,  monsieur 
Mock-water^. 

Caius.  Mock-vater!  vat  is  dat? 

Host.  Mock-water  in  our  English  tongue  is  valour, 
buUy. 

■  A  wosD,  moodenr  MocK-w4nB.]  **  Ward"  is  from  the  quartos,  1602  and 
1619 :  it  18  not  in  aojr  of  the  folioa,  bat  is  oTidently  necessary.  The  Host  calls 
him  **  Mock-water/'  probably,  in  ridicale  of  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Gains 
wweked  the  eontents  of  nrinala,  by  pretending  thereby  to  nnderstand  diseases. 
If  akme,  at  the  mstanoe  of  Farmer,  printed  it "  Ifudb-water,"  in  oontradietion  to 
aO  the  old  editions  quarto  and  folio. 
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Qnm.  Bj  gar,  then,  I  hare  as  much  mock-Tater  as 
de  Englishman. — Scorvj  jack-^log  priest !  bj  gar,  me 
vill  cut  his  ears. 

Hoit  He  will  clapper-claw  thee  tightlj,  bullj. 

Cains.  Clapper-de-claw!  vat  is  dat? 

Ho$t.  That  is,  he  will  make  thee  amends. 

Caitu.  By  gar,  me  do  look,  he  shall  ekpper-de-elaw 
me ;  for,  by  gar,  me  Till  have  it. 

Ho$t.  And  I  will  provoke  him  to't,  or  let  him  wag. 

Caim.  Me  tank  you  for  dat. 

Ho9t.  And  moreover,  boUy, — ^But  first,  mast»  goest, 
and  master  P^ige^  and  eke  cavalero  Slender,  go  you 
through  the  town  to  Frogmore.  [Adde  to  them. 

Page.  Sir  Hugh  is  there,  is  he? 

Host.  He  is  there :  see  what  humour  he  is  in,  and  I 
will  bring  the  doctor  about  by  the  fields.  Will  it  do 
well? 

ShaL  We  wUl  do  it. 

Page.  Shal.  and  Slen.  Adieu,  good  master  doctor. 

{^Ejpmnt  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Cains.  By  gar,  me  vill  kill  de  priest,  for  he  speak 
for  a  jack-an-ape  to  Anne  Page. 

Hast.  Let  him  die.  Sheath  thy  impatience;  throw 
cold  water  on  thy  choler.  Go  about  the  fields  with  me 
through  Frogmore;  I  will  bring  thee  where  mistress 
Anne  Page  ia^  at  a  fiirm->house  a  feasting,  and  l^on 
shall  woo  her.     Cried  game,  said  I  well  ? 

Cains.  By  gar,  me  tank  you  vor  dal :  by  gar,  I  love 
you ;  and  I  shall  procure-a  you  de  good  guest,  de  earl, 
de  knight,  de  lords,  de  gentlemen,  my  patients. 

Hast.  For  the  which  I  will  be  thy  advi^rsary  toward 
Anne  Page :  said  I  well  ? 

Cains.  By  gar,  'tis  good ;  veil  said. 

Host.  Let  us  wag  then. 

Cains.  Come  at  my  heels^  Jack  Rugby.         [^Ejeeunt. 
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ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 
A  Field  near  Frogmore. 

EfUer  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva.  I  pray  70a  now,  good  master  Slender's  serving- 
man,  and  friend  Simple  by  your  name,  which  way  have 
you  looked  for  master  Caius,  that  calls  himself  Doctor 
of  Physic  ? 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  the  petty-ward*,  the  park-ward, 
every  way ;  old  Windsor  way,  and  every  way  but  the 
town  way. 

JEva.  I  most  fehemently  desire  you,  you  will  also 
look  that  way. 

Sim.  I  will,  sir.  [Retiring. 

Eva.  Pless  my  soul !  how  full  of  cholers  I  am,  and 
trempling  of  mind ! — I  shall  be  glad,  if  he  have  de- 
ceived me. — ^How  melancholies  I  am ! — ^I  will  knog  his 
urinals  about  his  knave^s  costard,  when  I  have  good 
opportunities  for  the  'ork : — ^pless  my  soul !  [Sings. 

To  shaUow  rivers'' ^  to  whose  faUs 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals ; 
There  wiU  we  make  our  peds  of  roses. 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies. 
To  shallow — 


•  Many,  nr,  the  prtt-waiidJ  Spelt  ^  jnttie-WErd  "  in  the  old  folioi :  the 
qnurtoe  ve  eileiit  on  the  point,  uid  we  must  suppose  that  Slender  refers  to 
some  place  not  now  known,  but  then  known  as  the  Petty.  Possibly  the  liUis 
park  was  then  known  as  the  Petty.  In  Cambridge  is  a  part  of  the  town  called 
Petty -eory,  and  in  Westminster  we  have  Petty  France. 

'  To  shallow  rivers,]  This  is  a  quotation  from  a  poem  nnqnsstionably  by 
Marlowe,  printed  imperfectly  in  ^The  Passionate  Pilgrim,'*  1699,  and  there 
asMgned  to  Shakespeare.  The  quotation,  as  it  stands  in  the  play  and  as  it  is 
given  in  ^  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  may  be  eompared  by  referenee  to  Vol.  viii. 
p.  676.  A  mors  complete  Torsion  of  the  poem  is  oootained  in  Percy's  **  Ro- 
liques,"  tol.  i.  p.  887,  edit  1812. 
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Mercy  on  me !  I  have  a  great  dispositions  to  crj. 

Mdodious  birds  sing  madrigals ; — 
When  as  I  sat  in  Pabt/lon\ — 
And  a  t/iousand  vagram  posies. 
To  shaUow — 

Sim.  [Coming  forward.^  Yonder  he  is  coming,  this 
way,  sir  Hugh. 
Eva.  He*s  welcome. — 

To  shallow  riverSj  to  whose  falls — 

Heaven  prosper  the  right ! — What  weapons  is  he? 

Sim.  No  weapons,  sir.  There  comes  my  master, 
master  Shallow,  and  another  gentleman,  from  Frogmore, 
over  the  stile,  this  way. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  give  me  my  gown ;  or  else  keep  it  in 
your  arms. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Shal.  How  now,  master  parson !  Good-morrow,  good 
sir  Hugh.  Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice,  and  a  good 
student  from  his  book,  and  it  is  wonderful. 

Slen.  Ah,  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

Page.  Save  you,  good  sir  Hugh. 

Eva.  Pless  you  from  his  mercy  sake,  all  of  you  ! 

Shal.  What !  the  sword  and  the  word?  do  you  study 
them  both,  master  parson  ? 

Page.  And  youthful  still,  in  your  doublet  and  hose, 
this  raw  rheumatic  day? 

Eva.  There  is  reasons  and  causes  for  it 

Page.  We  are  come  to  you  to  do  a  good  office,  mas- 
ter parson. 

*  When  M  I  aat  in  Pabylon,--^]  This  line,  as  Malone  obaerred,  is  an  alteia- 
ti<ni  of  one  in  the  old  version  of  Pialm  cxxxviL  **  When  we  did  sit  in  Babykm." 
In  the  quartos  a  line  is  given  from  the  ballad  of  **  The  goodly  and  constant 
Wyfe  Susanna;"  via.  ■*Thefe  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon  ;"  which  is  printed  at 
length  in  Percy's  **  Reliqnes,**  vol.  L  p.  284,  edit.  1812.  P<irfaap8  the  actor  was 
allowed  some  license  ss  to  what  he  would  sing. 
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Eva.  Fery/well:  what  is  it? 

Page.  Yonder  is  a  most  reverend  gentleman,  who, 
belike  having  received  wrong  by  some  person,  is  at 
most  odds  with  his  own  gravity  and  patience  that  ever 
you  saw. 

Shal.  I  have  lived  fourscore  years,  and  upward,  I 
never  heard  a  man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and  learning, 
so  vride  of  his  own  respect. 

Eva.  What  is  he? 

Page.  I  think  you  know  him ;  master  doctor  Caius, 
the  renowned  French  physician. 

Eva.  Got*s  will,  and  his  passion  of  my  heart !  I  had 
as  lief  you  would  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  porridge. 

Page.  Why? 

Eva.  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hibbocrates  and 
Galen, — and  he  is  a  knave  besides ;  a  cowardly  knave, 
as  you  would  desires  to  be  acquainted  withal. 

Page.  I  warrant  you,  he's  the  man  should  fight  with 
him. 

Slen.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

Shal.  It  appears  so,  by  his  weapons. — Keep  them 
asunder : — ^here  comes  doctor  Caius. 

Enter  HosU  Caius,  and  Rugby. 

Page.  Nay,  good  master  parson,  keep  in  your  weapon. 

Shid.  So  do  you,  good  master  doctor. 

Host.  Disarm  them,  and  let  them  question :  let  them 
keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  hack  our  English. 

Cairn.  I  pray  you,  let-a  me  speak  a  word  vit  your 
ear:  verefore  vill  you  not  me^t  a-me? 

Eva.  Pray  you,  use  your  patience :  in  good  time. 

Caiu8.  By  gar,  you  are  de  coward,  de  Jack  dog,  John 
ape. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  let  us  not  be  laughing-stogs  to  other 
men's  humours;  I  desire  you  in  friendship,  and  I  will 
one  way  or  other  make  you  amends. — I  will  knog  your 
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urinals  about  joar  kiiave*8  cogsoomb  for  missing  your 
meetings  and  appointments'. 

Cuius.  DiaNe! — Jack  Rugby, — mine  Host  de  Jarre- 
tierej  have  I  not  stay  for  him,  to  kill  him?  hare  I  not, 
at  de  place  I  did  appoint? 

Eva.  As  I  am  a  Christians  soul,  now,  look  yon,  this 
is  the  place  appointed.  FU  be  judgement  by  mine 
Host  of  the  Garter. 

Host  Peace,  I  say !  Gallia  and  Guallia,  Frendi  and 
Welch';  soul-curer  and  body«cnrer. 

Cains.  Ay,  dat  is  very  good :  excellent. 

Host.  Peace,  I  say !  hear  mine  Host  of  the  Garter. 
Am  I  politic?  am  I  subtle?  am  I  a  Machiavel?  Shall 
I  lose  my  doctor  ?  no ;  he  gives  me  the  potions,  and 
the  motions.  Shall  I  lose  my  pafson?  my  priest?  my 
sir  Hugh?  no;  he  gives  me  the  proverbs  and  the  no- 
verbs.— Give  me  thy  hand,  terrestrial ;  so*: — Give  me 
thy  hand,  celestial ;  so. — ^Boys  of  art,  I  have  deceived 
you  both ;  I  have  directed  you  to  wrong  places :  your 
hearts  are  mighty,  your  skins  are  whole,  and  let  Immt 
sack  be  the  issue.— ^Home,  lay  their  swords  to  pawn. — 
Follow  me,  lad  of  peace ;  follow,  follow,  follow. 

Shal.  Trust  me,  a  mad  host — ^Follow,  gentlemen, 
follow. 

Slen.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

\^Esmnt  Shallow,  Slender,  Page,  and  HosL 

Cains.  Ha !  do  I  perceive  dat  ?  have  you  make«  de 
sot  of  us?  ha,  ha! 

*  — for  mi«ing  your  meetings  Mid  appointmentB.]  These  words  are  from 
the  qnartosy  sad  bj  whal  follows  it  seems  that  tbex  are  neeeaaary  to  the  eeue : 
Cains,  thus  charged,  appeals  to  bjstandeft,  if  ha  bad  not  ooms  ts  the  plaos 
appointed. 

1  Peace,  I  sajr  I  Gallia,  and  GnallSa,  French  and  Weldi ;]  In  the  folios  it 
stands  «GaUia  and  Ganle;"  hutas  dke  host  pnta^Fveoeh"  hetee«Weleh,''it 
seems  probable  that  the  tme  reading  is  what  we  have  given,  "Gallia  and 
Guallia.*'  Mr.  HalliweU*s  MS.  confirms  this  emendation,  bj  having  «  Gallia  aad 
WaUia,"  wfaieh  was,  In  fiMt,  Sir  T.  Hanmer's  eonjeetnral  emeadatioa. 

*  —  Give  me  thjr  hand,  terrestrial ;  so  : — ]  These  words  are  also  wantii^  in 
the  folios,  but  the  antithesis  seems  reqmred,  and  was  doabtleas  written  bj  the 
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Eva.  This  is  well ;  he  has  made  us  his  Tlouting-stog. 
— ^I  desire  you,  that  we  may  be  friends,  and  let  us 
knog  our  prains  together  to  be  revenge  on  this  same 
seal],  scurry,  cogging  companion,  the  Host  of  the  Gar- 
ter. 

Caius.  By  gar,  vit  all  my  heart.  He  promise  to  bring 
me  vere  is  Anne  Page :  by  gar,. he  deceive  me  too. 

JEro.  Well,  I  will  smite  his  noddles. — ^Pray  you,  fol- 
low. [EseunL 


SCENE  n. 
A  Street  in  Windsor. 

Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallant :  you 
were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now  you  are  a  leader. 
Whether  had  you  rather,  lead  mine  eyes,  or  eye  your 
master^s  heels? 

Rob.  I  had  rather,  forsooth,  go  before  you  like  a 
man,  than  follow  him  like  a  dwarf. 

Mrs.  Page.  O !  you  are  a  flattering  boy:  now,  I  see, 
you'll  be  a  courtier. 

Enter  Ford. 

Ford.  Well  met,  mistress  Page.    Whither  go  you? 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  sir,  to  see  your  wife:  is  she  at 
home? 

Ford.  Ay;  and  as  idle  as  she  may  hang  together, 
for  want  of  company.  I  think,  if  your  husbands  were 
dead,  you  two  would  marry. 

Mrs.  Page.  Be  sure  of  that, — ^two  other  husbands. 

Ford.  Where  had  you  this  pretty  weather-cock  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his  name 
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is  my  husband  had  him  of. — ^What  do  you  call  your 
knight's  name,  sirrah  ? 

Bob.  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Ford.  Sir  John  Falstaff! 

Mrs.  Page,  He,  he ;  I  can  never  hit  on's  nama — 
There  is  such  a  league  between  my  good  man  and  he ! 
Is  your  wife  at  home,  indeed  ? 

Ford.  Indeed,  she  is. 

Mrs.  Page.  By  your  leave,  sir:  I  am  sick,  till  I  see 
her.  \^Ejpeunl  Mrs.  Page  and  Robin. 

Ford.  Has  Page  any  brains?  hath  he  any  eyes?  hath 
he  any  thinking?  Sure,  they  sleep ;  he  hath  no  use  of 
them.  Why,  this  boy  will  carry  a  letter  twenty  miles, 
as  easy  as  a  cannon  will  shoot  point-blank  twelve  score. 
He  pieces-out  his  wife's  inclination ;  he  gives  her  folly 
motion,  and  advantage:  and  now  she's  going  to  my 
wife,  and  FalstaiTs  boy  with  her.  A  man  may  hear 
this  shower  sing  in  the  wind : — and  Falstaff's  boy  with 
her! — Good  plots! — ^they  are  laid;  and  our  revolted 
wives  share  damnation  together.  Well;  I  will  take 
him,  then  torture  my  wife,  pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of 
modesty  from  the  so-seeming  mistress  Page,  divulge 
Page  himself  for  a  secure  and  wilfiil  Actseon ;  and  to 
these  violent  proceedings  all  my  neighbours  shall  cry 
aim'.  [Clock  strikes.']  The  clock  gives  me  my  cue, 
and  my  assurance  bids  me  search;  there  I  shall  find 
Falstaff.  I  shall  be  rather  praised  for  this,  than 
mocked ;  for  it  is  as  positive  as  the  earth  is  firm,  that 
Falstaff  is  there :  I  will  go. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  Slender,  Host^  Sir  Hugh 
Evans,  Caius,  and  Rugby. 

Page^  Shal.  Sfc.  Well  met,  master  Ford. 

*  —  all  my  neighboan  shall  cry  aim.]  To  ''eiy  aim"  Is  to  miampage.  See 
Vol.  Ti.  p.  361,  for  the  distmotkm  between  to  ay  aim  and  to  give  aim,  ^  To  giTe 
aun  *'  has  oeenxred  in  this  VoL  p.  167. 
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Fcrd.  Trust  me,  a  good  knot.  I  have  good  cheer  at 
home,  and  I  praj  you  all  go  with  me. 

Shdil.  I  must  excuse  myself,  master  Ford. 

SUn.  And  so  must  I,  sir:  we  have  appointed  to  dine 
with  mistress  Anne,  and  I  would  not  break  with  her 
for  more  money  than  I'll  speak  of. 

Shd.  We  have  lingered  about  a  match  between 
Anne  Page  and  my  cousin  Slender,  and  this  day  we 
shall  have  our  answer. 

Skn.  I  hope,  I  have  your  good  will,  father  Page. 

Page.  You  have,  master  Slender ;  I  stand  wholly  for 
you : — ^but  my  wife,  master  doctor,  is  for  you  altogether. 

C(Au8.  Ay,  by  gar;  and  de  maid  is  love-a  me:  my 
nursh-a  Quickly  tell  me  so  mush. 

Host.  What  say  you  to  young  master  Fenton?  he 
capers,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he  writes 
verses,  he  speaks  holyday,  he  smells  April  and  May: 
he  will  carry  *t,  he  will  carry't ;  'tis  in  his  buttons ;  he 
will  carry't. 

Page*  Not  by  my  consent,  I  promise  you.  The  gen- 
tleman is  of  no  having:  he  kept  company  with  the 
wild  Prince  and  Poins ;  he  is  of  too  high  a  region ;  he 
knows  too  much.  No,  he  shall  not  knit  a  knot  in  his 
fortunes  with  the  finger  of  my  substance :  if  he  take 
her,  let  him  take  her  simply :  the  wealth  I  have  waits 
on  my  consent,  and  my  consent  goes  not  that  way. 

Ford.  I  beseech  you,  heartily,  some  of  you  go  home 
with  me  to  dinner :  besides  your  cheer,  you  shall  have 
sport ;  I  will  show  you  a  monster. — Master  doctor,  you 
shall  go: — so  shall  you,  master  Page; — and  you,  sir 
Hugh. 

Shci.  Well,  fistre  you  well. — We  shall  have  the  freer 
wooing  at  master  Page's. 

\Exewnt  Shallow  and  Slender. 

Caius.  Go  home,  John  Rugby;  I  come  anon. 

\Exil  Rugby. 

VOL.  I.  a 
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Hod.  Farewell,  my  hearts.  I  will  to  my  honest 
knight  Falstaff,  and  drink  canary  with  him. 

[Exit  Host 

Ford.  [Aside.']  I  think,  I  shall  drink  in  pipe-wine 
first  with  him;  I'll  make  him  dance.  Will  yon  go, 
gentles? 

AIL  Have  with  yoQ»  to  see  this  mcmster.      [Exeunt. 


SCENE  m. 
A  Room  in  Ford's  Honse. 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John !  what,  Robert! 

Mrs.  Page.  Quickly,  quickly.     Is  the  buck-basket — 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  warrant. — ^Wbat^  Robin,  I  say ! 

Enter  Servants  with  a  large  Basket. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  come,  coma 

Mrs.  Ford.  Here^  set  it  down. 

Mrs.  Page.  Give  your  men  the  charge :  we  must  be 
brief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  as  I  told  you  before^,  John,  and 
Robert,  be  ready  here  hard  by  in  the  brew-house;  and 
when  I  suddenly  call  you,  come  forth,  and  (without 
any  pause,  or  staggering)  take  this  basket  on  your 
shoulders:  that  done,  trudge  with  it  in  all  haste,  and 
carry  it  among  the  whitsters  in  Datchet  mead,  and 
there  empty  it  in  the  muddy  ditch,  close  by  the  Thames 
side. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  will  do  it? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  have  told  them  over  and  over;  they 
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lack  no  direction.    Be  gone^  and  come  when  jou  are 
called.  [Exeunt  Servants. 

Mrs.  Page.  Here  comes  little  Robin. 

Enter  Robin. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  my  eyas-musketM  what  news 
with  yon? 

Rob.  My  master,  sir  John,  is  come  in  at  yonr  back- 
door, mistress  Ford,  and  requests  your  company. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  little  Jack-a-lent*,  have  you  been 
true  to  us? 

Rch.  Ay,  ril  be  sworn:  my  master  knows  not  of 
your  being  here ;  and  hath  threatened  to  put  me  into 
everlasting  liberty,  if  I  tell  you  of  it,  for  he  swears  he'll 
turn  me  away. 

Mrs.  Page.  Thou'rt  a  good  boy ;  this  secrecy  of  thine 
shall  be  a  tailor  to  thee,  and  shall  make  thee  a  new 
doublet  and  hose. — ^I'U  go  hide  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  so. — Go  tell  thy  master,  I  am  alone. 
Mistress  Page,  remember  you  your  cue.     [Exit  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  warrant  thee :  if  I  do  not  act  it,  hiss 
me.  [ExU  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go  to,  then :  we'll  use  this  unwholesome 
humidity,  this  gross  watery  pumpion ; — we'll  teach  him 
to  know  turtles  from  jays. 

EfUer  Falstaff. 
Fal.  Have  I  caught   thee,   my  heavenly  jewel*? 

*  How  now,  my  ktas-mitsket  I]  An  ^^eyas"  is  a  young  hawk,  (see  Vol.  vii. 
p.  247)  and,  as  Warbiirton  explained,  a  **  musket  **  is  a  small  hawk  from  the 
Italian  mwdbttto,  so  that  "  eyas  musket "  means  y(miig  KttU  hawk.  Augostine 
Saker,  in  his  <*  Narbonus,"  1680,  says,  **  You  know  the  eycu  hawke  is  soone  ra- 
daymed,  bnt  if  he  he  not  fedde,  he  will  quickly  away." 

*  —  Jack-a-lent,]  A  Jttdk  a'  lent  was  a  puppet  thrown  at  m  Lent,  like 
■farore-cocks,  by  way  of  amusement. 

*  Have  I  caught  thee,  my  heayenly  jewel  f]  The  second  song  in  Sidney's 
**  Aatrophel  and  SteUa"  begins  thus  :— 

^  Have  I  caught  my  heavenly  jewel 

Teaching  sleep  most  fair  to  be  f  * 

These  poems  were  first  printed  in  1691,  under  the  editorship  of  Thomas  Nash. 

ft2 
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Why,  now  let  me  die,  for  I  have  lived  long  enough: 
this  is  the  period  of  my  ambition.  O  this  blessed  hour! 

Mrs.  Ford.  O,  sweet  sir  John ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot  prate, 
mistress  Ford.  Now  shall  I  sin  in  my  wish :  I  would 
thy  husband  were  dead,  FU  speak  it  before  the  best 
lord,  I  would  make  thee  my  lady. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  your  lady,  sir  John !  alas,  I  should  be 
a  pitiful  lady. 

Fid.  Let  the  court  of  Fiance  show  me  such  another. 
I  see  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond :  thou 
hast  the  right  arched  beauty  of  the  brow,  that  becomes 
the  ship-tire',  the  tire-valiant,  or  any  tire  of  Venetian 
admittance. 

Mrs.  Ford.  A  plain  kerchief,  sir  John :  my  brows 
become  nothing  else ;  nor  that  well  neither. 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  thou  art  a  tyrant  to  say  so :  thou 
wouldst  make  an  absolute  courtier ;  and  the  firm  fix- 
ture of  thy  foot  would  give  an  excellent  motion  to  thy 
gait,  in  a  semi-circled  fiuiihingale.  I  see  what  thou 
wert,  if  fortune  thy  foe  were  not,  nature  thy  friend': 
come,  thou  canst  not  hide  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Believe  me,  there's  no  such  thing  in 
me. 

Fd.  What  made  me  love  thee?  let  that  persuade 
thee,  there's  something  extraordinary  in  thee.  Ck>me; 
I  cannot  cog,  and  say  thou  art  this  and  that,  like  a 
many  of  these  lisping  haw-thorn  buds,  that  come  like 
women  in  men's  apparel,  and  smell  like  Bucklersbury 
in  simple-time':  I  cannot;  but  I  love  thee,  none  but 
thee,  and  thou  deservest  it. 


'  —  that  becomes  the  shxp-tiki,]  Alluding  to  a  speoiea  of  head-drm,  pro- 
bably like  a  ship  with  streamers,  then  in  fashion.  The  quartos  jost  above  have 
haU  for  *<  beauty,"  and,  below,  tmUor  for  **  tyrant,"  of  the  foUos. 

'  if  fortune  thy  foe  were  not,  nature  thy  friend  :]  So  the  old  copies^  which 
seem  to  require  no  change :  we  must  understand  htimg  after  *'  natore.** 

•  —  and  smell  like  Bucklersbury  in  simple- time  ;]  **  Simples  "  were  berta^ 
which  were  sold  at  the  many  apothecaries'  shops  in  Bueklersbury. 
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Mrs.  Ford.  Do  not  betray  me,  sir.  I  fear,  you  love 
mistress  Page. 

Fd.  Thou  might'st  as  well  say,  I  love  to  walk  by 
the  Counter-gate,  which  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek 
of  a  lime-kiln. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  heaven  knows,  how  I  love  you ; 
and  you  shall  one  day  find  it. 

Fal.  Keep  in  that  mind ;  Fll  deserve  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  must  tell  you,  so  you  do,  or  else 
I  could  not  be  in  that  mind. 

Rob.  [  Within.}  Mistress  Ford !  mistress  Ford !  here's 
mistress  Page  at  the  door,  sweating,  and  blowing,  and 
looking  wildly,  and  would  needs  speak  with  you  pre- 
sently. 

Fal.  She  shall  not  see  me.  I  will  ensconce  me  be- 
hind the  arras. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Pray  you,  do  so :  she's  a  very  tattling 
woman. —  [Falstaff  hides  himsdf. 

Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 

What's  the  matter?  how  now ! 

Mrs.  Page.  O  mistress  Ford!  what  have  you  done? 
You're  shamed,  you  are  overthrown,  you're  undone  for 
ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What's  the  matter,  good  mistress  Page? 

Mrs.  Page.  O  well-a-day,  mistress  Ford !  having  an 
honest  man  to  your  husband  to  give  him  such  cause  of 
suspicion ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  cause  of  suspicion? 

Mrs.  Page.  What  cause  of  suspicion? — Out  upon 
you !  how  am  I  mistook  in  you ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  alas!  what's  the  matter? 

Mrs.  Page.  Your  husband's  coming  hither,  woman, 
with  all  the  officers  in  Windsor,  to  search  for  a  gentle- 
man, that,  he  says,  is  here  now  in  the  house,  by  your 
consent,  to  take  an  ill  advantage  of  his  absence.  You 
are  undone. 
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Mn.  Ford.  Tis  not  so,  I  hope. 

Mrs.  Page.  Praj  heaven  it  be  not  so,  that  joa  hare 
sach  a  man  here ;  but  'tis  most  certain  joop  husband's 
coming,  with  half  Windsor  at  his  heel^  to  search  for 
such  a  one :  I  come  before  to  tell  you.  If  70a  know 
yourself  clear,  why  I  am  glad  of  it;  but  if  you  have  a 
friend  here,  convey,  convey  him  out.  Be  not  amazed; 
call  all  your  senses  to  yon :  defend  your  reputation,  or 
bid  fitrewell  to  your  good  life  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  shall  I  do?— There  is  a  gentle- 
man, my  dear  friend ;  and  I  fear  not  mine  own  shame, 
so  much  as  his  peril:  I  had  rather  than  a  thousand 
pound,  he  were  out  of  the  house. 

Mrs. Page.  For  shame!  never  stand  •'you  had  rather," 
and  ••you  had  rather:"  your  husband's  here  at  hand; 
bethink  you  of  some  conveyance :  in  the  house  you 
cannot  hide  him. — O,  how  have  you  deceived  me! — 
Look,  here  is  a  basket:  if  he  be  of  any  reasonable 
stature,  he  may  creep  in  here;  and  throw  foul  linen 
upon  him,  as  if  it  were  going  to  bucking:  or,  it  is 
whiting-time,  send  him  by  your  two  men  to  Datchet 
mead. 

Mrs.  Ford.  He's  too  big  to  go  in  there.  What  shall 
I  do? 

Re-enter  Falstafp. 

Fal.  Let  me  see't,  let  me  see't !  O,  let  me  see't! 
ni  in,  I'll  in. — ^Follow  your  friend's  counsel. — ^I'll  in. 

Mrs.  Page.  What !  sir  John  Falstaff  ?  Are  these 
your  letters,  knight  ? 

Fal.  I  love  thee*:  help  me  away;  let  me  creep  in 
here ;  I'll  never — 

\^He  gets  into  the  basket :  they  caver  him  with 
foul  linen. 

1  I  loTe  thee  :]  After  these  wonb  *  and  none  Irat  thee**  hhre  nsoally  been 
added  from  the  quartos  ;  b«t,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  If  they  axe  to  he 
included  in  the  text,  there  is  no  reasoQ  for  not  inserting  manj  other  passages 
from  the  same  editions. 
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Mrs.  Page.  Help  to  cover  your  master,  boy.  Call 
your  meu,  mistress  Ford. — You  dissembling  knight ! 

Mrs.Ford.  What,  John!  Robert!  John!  [J5ri<  Robin. 
Re-enter  Servants.']  Go,  take  up  these  clothes  here, 
quickly;  where's  the  cowl-staff?  look,  how  you  drum- 
ble':  carry  them  to  the  laundress  in  Datchet  mead; 
quickly,  come. 


Enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  Pray  you,  come  near :  if  I  suspect  without 
cause,  why  then  make  sport  at  me,  then  let  me  be  your 
jest;  I  deserve  it. — ^How  now !  whither  bear  you  this? 

Serv.  To  the  laundress,  forsooth. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  what  have  you  to  do  whither  they 
bear  it?     You  were  best  meddle  with  buck-washing. 

Ford.  Buck !  I  would  I  could  wash  myself  of  the 
buck  I  Buck,  buck,  buck  ?  Ay,  buck ;  I  warrant  you, 
buck,  and  of  the  season  too,  it  shall  appear.  [^Ejpeunt 
Servants  with  the  basket.]  Gentlemen,  I  have  dreamed 
to-night :  FU  tell  you  my  dream.  Here,  here,  here  be 
my  keys :  ascend  my  chambers,  search,  seek,  find  out : 
ril  warrant,  we'll  unkennel  the  fox. — Let  me  stop  this 
way  first: — so,  now  imcape'. 

Fage.  Good  master  Ford,  be  contented:  you  wrong 
yourself  too  much. 

Ford.  True,  master  Page. — ^Up,  gentlemen ;  you  shall 
see  sport  anon :  follow  me,  gentlemen.  lEant. 

Eoa.  This  is  fery  &ntastical  humours,  and  jealousies. 

Caius.  By  gar,  *tis  no  de  fieishion  of  France :  it  is  not 
jealous  in  France. 

*  —  li0wyoQomi«BLc:]  The  use  of  tiie  word  <*  dmmble,^  m  a  rerb,  seems 
peculiar  to  Shakespeare :  the  meaning  is  evident  A  **  dramble,"  in  some 
parts  of  England,  means  a  humUe^  or  hwmning  bee ;  and,  in  the  north, 
^drambled  ale"  is  thick, d%t/ttkrbed  ale.  For  an  explanation  of  ^oowl-staff," 
see  Hr.  Way's  edition  of  the  PromplonfMi  for  the  Camden  Society,  p.  97. 

*  —  BO,  now  uiYCAPE.]  To  **  uncape"  a  fox  seems,  in  the  old  language  of  the 
ehase,  to  have  meant  to  nnearik  a  fox. 
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Page.  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen :  see  the  issue  of 
his  search.  lEreunt  Page,  Evans,  and  Caius. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  there  not  a  double  excellency  in  this  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  know  not  which  pleases  me  better,  that 
my  husband  is  deceived,  or  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  jour 
husband  asked  who  was  in  the  basket ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  half  afraid  he  will  have  need  of 
washing ;  so,  throwing  him  into  the  water  will  do  him 
a  benefit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  rascal !  I  would  all 
of  the  same  strain  were  in  the  same  distress. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  think,  my  husband  hath  some  special 
suspicion  of  Falstaff 's  being  here,  for  I  never  saw  him 
so  gross  in  his  jealousy  till  now. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  try  that ;  and  we  will 
yet  have  more  tricks  with  Falstaff :  his  dissolute  disease 
will  scarce  obey  this  medicine. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  send  that  foolish  carrion,  mis- 
tress Quickly,  to  him,  and  excuse  his  throwing  into  the 
water;  and  give  him  another  hope^  to  betray  him  to 
another  punishment? 

Mrs.  Page.  Well  do  it :  let  him  be  sent  for  to-mor- 
row eight  o'clock,  to  have  amends. 

Re-enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  I  cannot  find  him :  may  be,  the  knave  brag- 
ged of  that  he  could  not  compass. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heard  you  that  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  You  use  me  well,  master  Ford,  do  you  ? 

Ford.  Ay,  I  do  so. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  make  you  better  than  your 
thoughts ! 

Ford.  Amen. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  do  yourself  mighty  wrong,  master 
Ford. 
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Ford.  Ay,  ay ;  I  must  bear  it, 

Eva.  If  there  be  any  pody  in  the  house,  and  in  the 
chambers,  and  in  the  coffers,  and  in  the  presses,  heaven 
forgive  my  sins  at  the  day  of  judgment ! 

Caim.  By  gar,  nor  I  too :  dere  is  no  bodies. 

Page.  Fie,  fie,  master  Ford !  are  you  not  ashamed  ? 
What  spirit^  what  devil  suggests  this  imagination  ?  I 
would  not  have  your  distemper  in  this  kind  for  the 
wealth  of  Windsor  Castle. 

F(yrd.  Tis  my  feult,  master  Page :  I  suffer  for  it. 

Eva^  You  suffer  for  a  pad  conscience :  your  wife  is 
as  honest  a  'omans  as  I  will  desires  among  five  thou- 
sand, and  five  hundred  too. 

Caius.  By  gar,  I  see  'tis  an  honest  woman. 

Ford.  Well ;  I  promised  you  a  dinner. — Come,  come, 
walk  in  the  park :  I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  I  will  here- 
after make  known  to  you,  why  I  have  done  this. — 
Come,  wife ; — come,  mistress  Page :  I  pray  you  pardon 
me ;  pray  heartily,  pardon  me. 

Page.  Let's  go  in,  gentlemen;  but,  trust  me,  we'll 
mock  him.  I  do  invite  you  to-morrow  morning  to  my 
house  to  breakfiast ;  after,  we'll  a  birding  together :  I 
have  a  fine  hawk  for  the  bush.     Shall  it  be  so  ? 

Ford.  Any  thing. 

Eta.  If  there  is  one,  I  shall  make  two  in  the  com- 
pany. 

Caws.  If  there  be  one  or  two,  I  shall  mak&-a  de 
turd. 

Ford.  Pray  you  go,  master  Page. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to-morrow  on 
the  lousy  knave,  mine  Host. 

Caius.  Dat  is  good ;  by  gar,  vit  all  my  heart. 

Eva.  A  lousy  knave!  to  have  his  gibes,  and  his 
mockeries.  \Exeunt. 
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SCENE  IV. 
A  Boom  in  Page's  House. 

Enter  Fenton  amd  Anke  Page. 

Fent.  I  see,  I  cannot  get  thy  fiither's  love ; 
Therefore,  no  more  turn  me  to  him,  sweet  Nan. 

Anne.  Alas!  how  then? 

Fent.  TM17,  then  must  be  thyself 

He  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth. 
And  that  my  state  being  gali'd  with  my  expence, 
I  seek  to  h»EJ  it  only  by  his  wealth.  * 
Besides  these,  other  bars  he  lays  before  me^ — 
My  riots  past,  my  wild  societies ; 
And  tells  me,  'tis  a  thing  impossible 
I  should  love  thee,  but  as  a  property. 

Anne.  May  be,  he  tells  you  true. 

Fent.  No,  heaven  so  speed  me  in  my  time  to  come ! 
Albeit,  I  will  confess,  thy  fSstther's  wealth 
Was  the  first  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee,  Anne : 
Yet,  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  value 
Than  stamps  in  gold,  or  sums  in  sealed  bags ; 
And  'tis  the  very  riches  of  thyself 
That  now  I  aim  at 

Anne.  Gentle  master  Fenton, 

Yet  seek  my  father's  love ;  still  seek  it»  sir : 
If  opportunity  and  humblest  suit 
Cannot  attain  it,  why  then,— Hark  you  hither. 

{^Tkqf  converse  epwrL 

Enter  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Shd.  Break  their  talk,  mistress  Quickly,  my  kinsman 
shall  speak  for  himself. 
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Sten.  ril  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  oii*t.  'Slid,  'tis  but 
Tenturing. 

Shal.  Be  not  dismaj'd. 

Slen.  No,  she  shall  not  dismay  me :  I  care  not  for 
that, — ^but  that  I  am  afeard. 

Q^ick.  Hark  ye ;  master  Slender  would  speak  a  word 
with  you. 

Anne.  I  come  to  him. — This  is  my  &ther^s  choice. 
O !  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-favour'd  faults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year ! 

Q^ick.  And  how  does  good  master  Fenton?  Pray 
you,  a  word  with  you. 

Shd.  She's  coming;  to  her,  coz.  O  boy!  thou  hadst 
a  father. 

Slen.  I  had  a  father,  mistress  Anne :  my  uncle  can 
tell  you  good  jests  of  him. — ^Pray  you,  uncle,  tell 
mistress  Anne  the  jest,  how  my  father  stole  two  geese 
out  of  a  pen,  good  uncle. 

Shd.  Mistress  Anne,  my  cousin  loves  you. 

iSlen.  Ay,  that  I  do ;  as  well  as  I  love  any  woman  in 
Gloucestershire. 

Shd.  He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long-tail^  imder 
the  degree  of  a  'squire. 

Shd.  He  will  make  you  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
jointure. 

Anne.  Good  master  Shallow,  let  him  woo  for  himself. 

Shd.  Marry,  I  thank  you  for  it;  I  thank  you  for 
that  good  comfort.     She  calls  you,  coz :  I'll  leave  you. 

Anne.  Now,  master  Slender. 

Slen.  Now,  good  mistress  Anne. 

Anne.  What  is  your  will? 

Slen.  My  will?  od's  heartlings!  that's  a  pretty  jest, 

^  oome  ent  and  long-tftilj  A  phnse  exprenire  of  dogs  of  every  kind, 
which  Slender  mppliee  to  persons.  Many  ioftanoee  of  the  use  of  it  in  the  same 
way  might  be  produced,  if  necessary. 
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indeed.  I  ne'er  made  my  will  yet»  I  thank  heaven;  I 
am  not  such  a  sickly  creature,  I  give  heaven  praise. 

Anne.  I  mean,  master  Slender,  what  would  you  with 
me? 

Slen.  Truly,  for  mine  own  pari;  I  would  little  or 
nothing  with  you.  Your  father,  and  my  uncle,  have 
made  motions:  if  it  be  my  luck,  so;  if  not,  hi^py 
man  be  his  dole*!  They  can  tell  you  how  things  go, 
better  than  I  can :  you  may  ask  your  fiither ;  here  he 
comes. 

Enter  Page  and  Mistress  Page. 

Page.  Now,  master  Slender! — ^Love  him,  daughter 
Anne. — 
Why,  how  now !  what  does  master  Fenton  here  ? 
You  wrong  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house : 
I  told  you,  sir,  my  daughter  is  disposM  of. 

Pent.  Nay,  master  Page,  be  not  impatient. 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  master  Fenton,  come  not  to  my 
child. 

Page.  She  is  no  match  for  you. 

Pent.  Sir,  will  you  hear  me? 

Page.  No,  good  master  Fenton. — 

Come,  master  Shallow ;— come,  son  Slender;  in. — 
Knowing  my  mind,  you  wrong  me,  master  Fenton. 

{^Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Qmck.  Speak  to  mistress  Page. 

Pent.  Good  mistress  Page,  for  that  I  love  your 
daughter 
In  such  a  righteous  fashion  as  I  do. 
Perforce,  against  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  manners^ 
I  must  advance  the  colours  of  my  love. 
And  not  retire :  let  me  have  your  good  vnll. 

*  —  if  not,  bappj  man  be  his  dole  !]  A  proTerbial  expreaeion,  meutiiig  ''lei 
his  loi^  or  Aartf  be  that  of  »  happy  man."  For  other  inshuiffwi  of  its  appli- 
eatioD,  see  Vol  It.  p.  854. 
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Anne.  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yond'  fool. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  mean  it  not ;   I  seek  you  a  better 
husband. 

Qitick.  That's  my  master,  master  doctor. 

Anne.  Alas !  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  f  the  earth, 
And  bowFd  to  death  with  turnips. 

Mrs.   Page.    Come,   trouble   not   yourself.      Good 
master  Fenton, 
I  will  not  be  your  friend,  nor  enemy : 
My  daughter  will  I  question  how  she  loves  you, 
And  as  I  find  her,  so  am  I  affected. 
Till  then,  farewell,  sir :  she  must  needs  go  in ; 
Her  father  will  be  angry. 

[Ea^eunt  Mrs.  Page  and  Anne. 

Pent.  Farewell,  gentle  mistress. — Farewell,  Nan. 

Q^ick.  This  is  my  doing,  now. — Nay,  said  I,  will  you 
cast  away  your  child  on  a  fool,  and  a  physician  ?  look 
on  master  Fenton. — >This  is  my  doing. 

Pent.  I  thank  thee ;  and  I  pray  thee,  once  to-night 
Give  my  sweet  Nan  this  ring.     There's  for  thy  pains. 

iExU. 

Quick.  Now,  heaven  send  thee  good  fortune!  A 
kind  heart  he  hath :  a  woman  would  run  through  fire 
and  water  for  such  a  kind  heart.  But  yet  I  would  my 
master  had  mistress  Anne ;  or  I  would  master  Slender 
had  her;  or,  in  sooth,  I  would  master  Fenton  had  her. 
I  will  do  what  I  can  for  them  all  three,  for  so  I  have 
promised,  and  I'll  be  as  good  as  my  word;  but  spe- 
ciously for  master  Fenton.  Well,  I  must  of  another 
errand  to  sir  John  Falstalf  from  my  two  mistresses : 
what  a  beast  am  I  to  slack  it.  [^EadL 
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SCENE  V. 
A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  I  say ! 

Bard.  Here»  sir. 

Fal.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack ;  put  a  toast  in't 
[Erit  Bard.]  Have  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a  basket^ 
like  a  barrow  of  butcher's  o&l,  and  to  be  thrown  in 
the  Thames?  Well,  if  I  be  served  such  another  trick, 
ril  have  mj  brains  ta'en  out,  and  buttered,  and  give 
them  to  a  dog  for  a  new  year's  gift.  The  rogues 
slighted  me  into  the  river  with  as  little  remorse  as 
they  would  have  drowned  a  blind  bitch's  puppies*,  fif- 
teen i'  the  litter;  and  you  may  know  by  my  size,  that 
I  have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  sinking:  if  the  bottom 
were  as  deep  as  hell,  I  should  down.  I  had  been 
drowned,  but  that  the  shore  was  shelvy  and  shallow ;  a 
death  that  I  abhor,  for  the  water  swells  a  man,  and 
what  a  thing  should  I  have  been,  when  I  had  been 
swelled !    I  should  have  been  a  mountain  of  mummy. 

Re-enter  Bardolph,  with  the  Wine. 

Bard.  Here's  mistress  Quickly,  sir,  to  speak  with 
you. 

Fal.  Come,  let  me  pour  in  some  sack  to  the  Thames 
water;  for  my  belly's  as  cold,  as  if  I  had  swallowed 
snow-balls  for  pills  to  cool  the  reins.    Call  her  in. 

Bard.  Come  in,  woman. 


*  —  a  BUND  BiTCH*8  piipptes,]  So  eyeiy  old  copy,  qmrto  and  folio,  mean- 
ing, of  ooane,  the  blind  puppies  of  a  bitch  :  modem  editors,  in  a  sort  of  refine- 
ment of  oorreetness,  which  does  not  allow  for  a  coUoqnial  mode  of  expression, 
have  thought  it  neoesBsry  to  alter  the  text  to  a  ^  bitch's  blind  puppies."  Falslaif 
is  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  study  extreme  aoenrscy  in  his  phraseology. 
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Enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Quick.  By  your  leave. — ^I  cry  you  mercy :  give  your 
worship  good-morrow. 

Fal.  Take  away  these  chalices.  Go  brew  me  a 
pottle  of  sack  finely. 

Bard.  With  eggs,  sir? 

Fal.  Simple  of  itself;  Til  no  pulletnsperm  in  my 
brewage. — [^Eant  Baedolph.] — How  now ! 

Quick.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  your  worship  from 
mistress  Ford. 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford!  I  have  had  ford  enough:  I 
was  thrown  into  the  ford ;  I  have  my  belly  full  of  ford. 

Quick.  Alas  the  day!  good  heart,  that  was  not  her 
fault :  she  does  so  take  on  with  her  men ;  they  mistook 
their  erection. 

Fal.  So  did  I  mine,  to  build  upon  a  foolish  woman's 
promise. 

Quick.  Well,  she  laments,  sir,  for  it,  that  it  would 
yearn  your  heart  to  see  it.  Her  husband  goes  this 
morning  a  birding :  she  desires  you  once  more  to  come 
to  her  between  eight  and  nine.  I  must  carry  her  word 
quickly :  she'll  make  you  amends,  I  warrant  you. 

Fal.  Well,  I  will  visit  her :  tell  her  so ;  and  bid  her 
think,  what  a  man  is :  let  her  consider  his  frailty,  and 
then  judge  of  my  merit. 

Quick.  I  will  tell  her. 

Fal.  Do  so.     Between  nine  and  ten,  say'st  thou  ? 

Quick.  Eight  and  nine,  sir. 

Fal.  Well,  be  gone :  I  will  not  miss  her. 

Quick.  Peace  be  with  you,  sir.  [^Esit. 

Fal.  I  marvel,  I  hear  not  of  master  Brook :  he  sent 
me  word  to  stay  within.  I  like  his  money  well.  O ! 
here  he  comes. 

Enter  Ford. 
Ford.  Bless  you,  sir. 
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Fal.  Now,  master  Brook ;  you  come  to  know  what 
hath  passed  between  me  and  Ford^s  wife? 

Ford.  That,  indeed,  sir  John,  is  my  business. 

Foi.  Master  Brook,  I  will  not  lie  to  joo.  I  was  at 
her  house  the  hour  she  appointed  me. 

Ford.  And  sped  you,  sir? 

Fid.  Very  ill-favouredly,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  How  so,  sir?  Did  she  change  her  determina- 
tion? 

Fell.  No,  master  Brook;  but  the  peaking  comuto 
her  husband,  master  Brook,  dwelling  in  a  continual 
larum  of  jealousy,  comes  me  in  the  instant  of  our 
encounter,  after  we  had  embraced,  kissed,  protested, 
and,  as  it  were,  spoke  the  prologue  of  our  comedy ;  and 
at  his  heels  a  rabble  of  his  companions,  thither  pro- 
voked and  instigated  by  his  distemper,  and,  forsooth,  to 
search  his  house  for  his  wife's  love. 

Ford.  What !  while  you  were  there? 

Fed.  While  I  was  there. 

Ford.  And  did  he  search  for  you,  and  could  not  find 
you? 

Fd.  You  shall  hear.  As  good  luck  would  have  it, 
comes  in  one  mistress  Page;  gives  intelligence  of 
Ford's  approach;  and  by  her  invention',  and  Ford's 
wife's  distraction,  they  conveyed  me  into  a  buck-basket 

Ford.  A  buck-basket ! 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  a  buck-basket':  rammed  me  in 
with  foul  shirts  and  smocks,  socks,  foul  stockings,  and 
greasy  napkins;  that,  master  Brook,  there  was  the 

T  —  tnd  BT  her  inyeniion,]  So  the  quarto,  1602  ;  the  folio  has  tii  for  ''by," 
and  the  nee  of  prepoeittons  of  old  was  aometimes  peculiar:  here  the  moit 
ancient  authority  concurs  with  the  more  modem  custom,  although  ''ta  her 
invention"  would  not  he  wrong.  Monck  Bfason  would  read  dknCAom  for 
''diitraction,"  hut  surely  without  any  imprOTcment:  Falstaff  thought  it  ''dis- 
traction," and  so  it  stands  in  every  old  copy. 

*  By  THS  Lord,  a  buck-baaket :]  The  folio  omitted  the  exclamation  in  con- 
sequence of  the  statute :  the  quarto  reading  was,  no  doubt,  what  the  poet  ori- 
ginally wrote,  as  he  was  under  no  such  restimint  until  after  1605.  In  the  third 
scene  of  this  Act  we  also  inserted  '^  By  the  Lord,"  for  the  same  reason. 
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rankest  compound  of  villainous  smell,  that  ever  of- 
fended nostril. 

Ford.  And  how  long  lay  you  there  ? 

Fal.  Nay,  you  shall  hear,  master  Brook,  what  I  have 
suiFercd,  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  your  good. 
Being  thus  crammed  in  the  basket,  a  couple  of  Ford's 
knaves,  his  hinds,  were  called  forth  by  their  mistress, 
to  carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul  clothes  to  Datchet- 
lane :  they  took  me  on  their  shoulders ;  met  the  jealous 
knave  their  master  in  the  door,  who  asked  them  once 
or  twice  what  they  had  in  their  basket.  I  quaked  for 
fear,  lest  the  lunatic  knave  would  have  searched  it; 
but  fate,  ordaining  he  should  be  a  cuckold,  held  his 
hand.  Well ;  on  went  he  for  a  search,  and  away  went 
I  for  foul  clothes.  But  mark  the  sequel,  master  Brook: 
I  suffered  the  pangs  of  three  several  deaths :  first,  an 
intolerable  fright,  to  be  detected  with  a  jealous  rotten 
bell-wether:  next,  to  be  compassed,  like  a  good  bilbo, 
in  the  circumference  of  a  peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to 
head :  and  then,  to  be  stopped  in,  like  a  strong  distilla- 
tion, with  stinking  clothes  that  fretted  in  their  own 
grease :  think  of  that, — a  man  of  my  kidney, — think  of 
that ;  that  am  as  subject  to  heat,  as  butter ;  a  man  of 
continual  dissolution  and  thaw:  it  was  a  miracle,  to 
'scape  suffocation.  And  in  the  height  of  this  bath, 
when  I  was  more  than  half  stewed  in  grease,  like  a 
Dutch  dish,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames,  and  cooled, 
glowing  hot,  in  that  surge,  like  a  horse  shoe ;  think  of 
that, — ^hissing  hot, — ^think  of  that,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  In  good  sadness,  sir,  I  am  sorry  that  for  my 
sake  you  have  suffered  all  this.  My  suit,  then,  is  des- 
perate; you'll  undertake  her  no  more? 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  be  thrown  into  ^tna,  as  I 
have  been  into  Thames,  ere  I  will  leave  her  thus.  Her 
husband  is  this  morning  gone  a  birding:  I  have  re- 
ceived from  her  another  embassy  of  meeting;  'twixt 
eight  and  nine  is  the  hour,  master  Brook. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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Ford.  Tis  past  eight  already,  sir. 

FaL  Is  it?  I  will  then  address  me  to  my  appoint- 
ment. Come  to  me  at  your  convenient  leisures,  and 
you  shall  know  how  I  speed,  and  the  conclusion  shall 
be  crowned  with  your  enjoying  her:  adieu.  You 
shall  have  her,  master  Brook ;  master  Brook,  you  shall 
cuckold  Ford.  [JEW. 

Ford.  Hum:  ha!  is  this  a  vision?  is  this  a  dream? 
do  I  sleep?  Master  Ford,  awake!  awake,  master 
Ford !  there's  a  hole  made  in  your  best  coat,  master 
Ford.  This  'tis  to  be  married :  this  'tis  to  have  linen, 
and  buck-baskets. — ^Well,  I  will  proclaim  myself  what 
I  am :  I  will  now  take  the  lecher ;  he  is  at  my  house : 
he  cannot  'scape  me ;  'tis  impossible  he  should :  he 
cannot  creep  into  a  halfpenny  purse,  nor  into  a  pepper- 
box; but,  lest  the  devil  that  guides  him  should  aid 
him,  I  will  search  impossible  places.  Though  what  I 
am  I  cannot  avoid,  yet  to  be  what  I  would  not,  shall 
not  make  me  tame :  if  I  have  horns  to  make  one  mad, 
let  the  proverb  go  with  me,  I'll  be  horn  mad.       [ExiL 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 
The  Street. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Quickly,  and  William. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  he  at  master  Foitl's  already,  think'st 
thou? 

Q^i4!k.  Sure,  he  is  by  this,  or  will  be  presoitly;  but 
truly,  he  is  very  courageous  mad  about  hk  throwing 
into  the  water.  Mistress  Ford  desires  yon  to  come 
suddenly. 
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Mrs.  Page.  I'll  be  with  her  by  and  by :  I'll  but  bring 
my  young  man  here  to  schooL  Look,  where  his  master 
comes ;  'tis  a  playing-day,  I  see. 


Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

How  now,  sir  Hugh !  no  school  to-day? 

Ef)a.  No;  master  Slender  is  let  the  boys  leave  to 
play. 

Quick.  Blessing  of  his  heart ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Sir  Hugh,  my  husband  says,  my  son  pro- 
fits nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book :  I  pray  you,  ask 
him  some  questions  in  his  accidence. 

Eva.  Come  hither,  William:  hold  up  your  head; 
come. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come  on,  sirrah :  hold  up  your  head ; 
answer  your  master,  be  not  afraid. 

Eva.  William,  how  many  numbers  is  in  nouns? 

Wm.  Two. 

Q^ick.  Truly,  I  thought  there  had  been  one  number 
more,  because  they  say,  od's  nouns. 

Eva.  Peace  your  tattlings! — ^What  isyJuV,  William? 

WiU.  Pfdcher. 

Quick.  Pole-cats !  there  are  fairer  things  than  pole- 
cats, sure. 

Eoa.  You  are  a  very  simplicity  'oman :  I  pray  you, 
peace. — What  is  hpisy  William  ? 

WiU.  A  stone. 

Eva.  And  what  is  a  stone,  William? 

Witt.  A  pebble. 

Eva.  No,  it  is  lapis:  I  pray  you  remember  in  your 
prain. 

Witt.  Lapis. 

Eva.  That  is  good,  William.  What  is  he,  William, 
that  does  lend  articles  ? 

Witt.  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun ;  and  be 
thus  declined,  Singulariter,  nominativOy  hie,  hac^  hoc. 

R  2 
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EfHL  NominoHvo^  hig^  hag^  hog; — pnj  jou,  maik: 
geniiivOt  hujui.    Well,  what  is  your  accusatiTe  case? 
WiU.  AccuMtwOf  hinc, 

Eva.  I  pray  you,  have  your  remembrance,  child: 
accutaiivOf  hing^  hang^  hog. 

Quick.  Hang  hog  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  warrant  you. 

Eva.  Leave  your  prabbles,  'oman. — ^What  is  the 
focative  case,  William? 

Witt.  O-'-vocativo,  O. 

Eva.  Remember,  William ;  focative  iB,  caret. 

Quick.  And  that's  a  good  root. 

Eva.  'Oman,  forbear. 

Mrs.  Page.  Peace ! 

Eva.  What  is  your  genitive  case  plural,  William? 

Witt.  Genitive  case  ? 

Eva.  Ay. 

Witt.  Genitive, — horum^  harum^  horum. 

Quick.  Vengeance  of  Jenny's  case!  fie  on  her! — 
Never  name  her,  child,  if  she  be  a  whore. 

Eva.  For  shame,  'oman ! 

Quick.  You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  such  words. — 
He  teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  hack,  which  they'll  do 
ftst  enough  of  themselves ;  and  to  call  horum, — ^fie 
upon  you ! 

Eva.  'Oman,  art  thou  lunatics?  hast  thou  no  under- 
standings for  thy  cases,  and  the  numbers  of  the  gen- 
ders? Thou  art  as  foolish  Christian  creatures  as  I 
would  desires. 

Mrs.  Page.  Pr^ythee  hold  thy  peace. 

Eva.  Show  me  now,  William,  some  declensions  of 
your  pronouns. 

Witt.  Forsooth,  I  have  forgot. 

Eva.  It  is  quiy  qua,  quod;  if  you  forget  your  quis^ 
your  qu€Bs^  and  your  quods^  you  must  be  preeches.  Go 
your  ways,  and  play ;  go. 

Mrs.  Page.  He  is  a  better  scholar,  than  I  thought  he 
was. 
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Eva.  He  is  a  good  sprag  memory  ^     Farewell,  mis- 
tress Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Adieu,  good  sir  Hugh.  [Esit  Sir  Hugh.] 
Get  you  home,  boy. — Come,  we  stay  too  long. 

l^Kveunt. 


SCENE  n. 
A  Room  in  Ford's  House. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Fobd. 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  your  sorrow  hath  eaten  up  my 
sufferance.  I  see,  you  are  obsequious  in  your  love,  and 
I  profess  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth ;  not  only,  Mrs. 
Ford,  in  the  simple  oflSce  of  love,  but  in  all  the  accou- 
trement, complement,  and  ceremony  of  it.  But  are 
you  sure  of  your  husband  now  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He's  a  birding,  sweet  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page.  [  Within.']  What  hoa !  gossip  Ford !  what 
hoa! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Step  into  the  chamber,  sir  John. 

lEant  Falstaff. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  How  now,  sweetheart !  who's  at  home 
besides  yourself? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  none  but  mine  own  people. 

Mrs.  Page.  Indeed? 

Mrs.  Ford.  No,  certainly. — [^Aside.]  Speak  louder. 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  nobody 
here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his  old 

'  He  is  a  good  sprao  memory.]  **  Sprag"  still  meaiiB  Umiy  or  actite  in  several 
parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  sometimes  pronounced  tpraek. 
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lunes  again':  he  so  takes  on  yonder  with  my  husband; 
so  rails  against  all  married  mankind ;  so  cnrses  all  Eve's 
daughters^  of  what  complexion  soever ;  and  so  boflfets 
himself  on  the  forehead,  crying,  **  Peer-out,  Peer-ont!** 
that  any  madness  I  ever  yet  beheld  seemed  but  tame- 
ness,  civility,  and  patience,  to  this  his  distemper  he  is 
in  now.     I  am  glad  the  fat  knight  is  not  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  does  he  talk  of  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Of  none  but  him ;  and  swears,  he  was 
carried  out,  the  last  time  he  searched  for  him,  in  a 
basket:  protests  to  my  husband  he  is  now  here,  and 
hath  drawn  him  and  the  rest  of  their  dompany  from 
their  sport,  to  make  another  experiment  of  his  sus- 
picion. But  I  am  glad  the  knight  is  not  here ;  now  he 
shall  see  his  own  foolery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  near  is  he,  mistress  Page? 

Mrs.  Page.  Hard  by ;  at  street  end :  he  will  be  here 
anon. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  undone !  the  knight  is  here. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  then  you  are  utterly  shamed,  and 
he's  but  a  dead  man.  What  a  woman  are  you! — 
Away  with  him,  away  with  him :  better  shame,  than 
murder. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Which  way  should  he  go?  how  should  I 
bestow  him?    Shall  I  put  him  into  the  basket  again ? 

Re-eider  Falsptaff. 

FaL  No,  ril  come  no  more  i*  the  basket.  May  I 
not  go  out,  ere  he  come  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas,  three  of  master  Ford^s  brotherB 
watch  the  door  with  pistols,  that  none  shall  issue  out ; 
otherwise  you  might  slip  away  ere  he  came.  But  what 
make  you  here  ? 

*  —  in  hii  old  Lun  n  agiin  :]  The  quaiioB  bave  eem,  and  tlie  folio,  ld23^ 
ItMi,  no  doubt  a  misprint  for  **  InneSy**  which  Theobald  sabetituted.  In  ^Tioifan 
and  Creflada,"  Act  ii.  bc  3,  the  fotio,  lS23y  commits  pTedaeljr  the  same  error. 
In  "  The  Winter's  Tale,"  VoL  ill  p.  460,  we  have  Iwus  in  a 
there  it  is  properly  printed  in  the  folio,  1623. 
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Fd.  What  shall  I  do  ? — ^Tll  creep  up  into  the  chim- 
ney. 

Mrs.  Ford.  There  they  always  use  to  discharge  their 
birding-pieces.     Creep  into  the  kiln-hole. 

Fd.  Where  is  it? 

Mrs^  Ford.  He  will  seek  there,  on  my  word.  Neither 
press,  coffer,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but  he  hath  an 
abstract  for  the  remembrance  of  such  places,  and  goes 
to  them  by  his  note:  there  is  no  hiding  you  in  the 
house. 

Fd.  m  go  out,  then. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  you  go  out*  in  your  own  semblance, 
you  die,  sir  John.     Unless  you  go  out  disguised, — 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  might  we  disguise  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas  the  day !  I  know  not.  There  is  no 
woman's  gown  big  enough  for  him ;  otherwise,  he  might 
put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kerchief,  and  so  escape. 

Fd.  (rood  hearts,  devise  something :  any  extremity, 
rather  than  a  mischief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  My  maid's  aunt,  the  &t  woman  of  Brent- 
ford ^  has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs.  Page.  On  my  word  it  will  serve  him ;  she's  as 
big  as  he  is :  and  there's  her  thrum'd  hat^  and  her  muf- 
fler too. — Run  up,  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  go,  sweet  sir  John :  mistress  Page 
and  I  will  look  some  linen  for  your  head. 

Mrs.  Page.  Quick,  quick :  we'll  come  dress  you 
straight;  put  on  the  gown  the  while.    \^Ea?U  Falstaff. 

*  Mr$,  Page.  If  yoa  go  oat—]  This  speech,  m  well  as  the  next,  is  aarigned  to 
Mra.  Ford  in  the  folio,  1G23  :  it  is  veiy  clear  that  they  cannot  both  belong  to 
her,  but  the  editor  of  the  folio,  1632,  in  order  to  get  over  the  difficulty,  coupled 
them.    Malone  transferred  the  first  to  Mrs.  Page. 

*  —  the  &t  woman  of  Brentford,]  The  quarto,  1608,  giTes  her  a  name  Yery 
popuhur  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  ;  viz.  Gillian  of  Brentford.  A  humorous, 
but  extremely  coarse  tract,  called  <*  Jyl  of  Bratntford's  Testament,'*  was  written 
by  R.  Copland,  and  printed  by  W.  Copland,  and  is  often  alluded  to  by  subse- 
quent writers,  though  we  are  not  aware  that  it  was  ever  re>pubUahed.  See 
''  Dodaley's  Old  PUys,"  but  edit.,  vol.  ix.  p.  16,  where  several  notices  of 
Gillian  id  Brentford  are  collected. 
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Mrs.  Ford.  I  would,  my  husband  would  meet  him  iu 
this  shape :  he  cannot  abide  the  old  woman  of  Brent- 
ford ;  he  swears»  she's  a  witch ;  forbade  her  my  house, 
and  hath  threatened  to  beat  her. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heaven  guide  him  to  thy  husband's  cud- 
gel, and  the  devil  guide  his  cudgel  afterwards ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  But  is  my  husband  coming? 

Mrs.  Page.  Ay,  in  good  sadness,  is  he ;  and  talks  of 
the  basket  too,  howsoever  he  hath  had  intelligence. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We'll  try  that ;  for  FU  appoint  my  men 
to  carry  the  basket  again,  to  meet  him  at  the  door  with 
it,  as  they  did  last  time. 

Mrs. Page.  Nay,  but  he'll  be  here  presently:  let's  go 
dress  him  like  the  witch  of  Brentford. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I'll  first  direct  my  men,  what  they  shall 
do  with  the  basket.  Go  up,  I'll  bring  linen  for  him 
straight.  \^EM. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  varlet !  we  cannot 
misuse  him  enough^. 

We'll  leave  a  proof,  by  that  which  we  will  do. 
Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too : 
We  do  not  act,  that  often  jest  and  laugh ; 
Tis  old  but  true,  "  Still  swine  eat  all  the  draff." 

JHe-enter  Mrs.  Ford,  mth  two  Servants. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  sirs,  take  the  basket  again  on  your 
shoulders :  your  master  is  hard  at  door ;  if  he  bid  you 
set  it  down,  obey  him.     Quickly ;  despatch.  [£nt 

1  Serv.  Come,  come,  take  it  up. 

2  Serv.  Pray  heaven,  it  be  not  full  of  knight  again^ 
1  Serv.  I  hope  not ;  I  had  as  lief  bear  so  much  lead. 

*  we  eaanot  misnae  him  enough.]  **  Him  "  is  ftvin  the  folio,  1032,  and  it  is 
eWdently  necessary,  though  omitted  by  the  folio,  1623. 

'  —  full  of  knight  again.]  The  folio,  1632,  injuriously  to  the  sense  and 
humour  of  the  speech,  reads,  "tall  of  the  knight  again."  Capell  also  so  printed 
it,  but  duly  noting  it  as  an  inteipolation. 
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Enter  Ford,  Page,  Shallow,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh 

Evans. 

Ford.  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true,  master  Page,  have 
you  any  way  then  to  unfool  me  again  ? — Set  down  the 
basket^  villain. — Somebody  call  my  wife. — Youth  in  a 
basket*! — O  you  panderly  rascals!  there's  a  knot,  a 
ging^  a  pack,  a  conspiracy  against  me :  now  shall  the 
devil  be  shamed. — What,  wife,  I  say!  Come,  come 
forth:  behold  what  honest  clothes  you  send  forth  to 
bleaching. 

Page.  Why,  this  passes  !  Master  Ford,  you  are  not 
to  go  loose  any  longer ;  you  must  be  pinioned. 

Eva.  Why,  this  is  lunatics :  this  is  mad  as  a  mad 
dog. 

Shal.  Indeed,  master  Ford,  this  is  not  well ;  indeed. 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford. 

Ford.  So  say  I  too,  sir. — Come  hither,  mistress 
Ford;  mistress  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest 
wife,  the  virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to 
her  husband ! — ^I  suspect  without  cause,  mistress,  do  I  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  be  my  witness,  you  do,  if  you 
suspect  me  in  any  dishonesty. 

Ford.  Well  said,  brazen-face;  hold  it  out. — Come 
forth,  sirrah.  [Ptdls  the  Clothes  out  of  the  Basket. 

Page.  This  passes ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Are  you  not  ashamed?  let  the  clothes 
alone. 

Ford.  I  shall  find  you  anon. 

*  —  Youtli  in  ft  basket  I]  So  the  folio ;  bnt  Malone  introdnoed,  from  the 
quartos,  **  You,  youth  in  a  basket,  come  out  here  !*'  which  forma  part  of  a  subee- 
quent  speech  by  Ford  there,  and  is  no  portion  of  what  he  says  when  first  he 
meets  the  loaded  serraots.  The  reading  of  the  folio,  1623,  is  both  natural  and 
intelligible. 

'  —  there's  a  knot,  a  oino,]  The  folio,  1623,  has  it  pi"»  which  is  corrected 
to  "  ging**  in  the  folio,  1632.  It  is  the  same  as  the  more  modem  gang,  and  was 
in  ft«quent  use  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  Milton  has  **  ging,*'  but  afterwards 
gamg  was  commonly  substituted. 
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Eva.  Tib  tmreasonable.  Will  you  take  op  your 
wife's  clothes?     Come  away. 

Ford.  Empty  the  basket,  I  say. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  man,  why, — 

Ford.  Master  Page,  as  I  am  a  man,  there  was  one 
conveyed  out  of  my  house  yesterday  in  this  basket: 
why  may  not  he  be  there  again?  In  my  house  I  am 
sure  he  is:  my  intelligence  is  true;  my  jealousy  is 
reasonable. — Pluck  me  out  all  the  linen. 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  you  find  a  man  there,  he  shall  die  a 
flea's  death. 

Pojjfe.  Here's  no  man. 

Shal.  By  my  fidelity,  this  is  not  well,  master  Ford; 
this  wrongs  you. 

Eva.  Master  Ford,  you  must  pray,  and  not  follow 
the  imaginations  of  your  own  heart :  this  is  jealousies. 

Ford.  Well,  he's  not  here  I  seek  for. 

Page.  No,  nor  no  where  else,  but  in  your  brain. 

Ford.  Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time :  if  I 
find  not  what  I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my  extremity, 
let  me  for  ever  be  your  table-«port ;  let  them  say  of 
me,  ^  As  jealous  as  Ford,  that  searched  a  hollow  walnut 
for  his  wife's  leman*."  Satisfy  me  once  more;  once 
more  search  with  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  hoa !  mistress  Page !  come  you, 
and  the  old  woman,  down ;  my  husband  will  come  into 
the  chamber. 

Ford.  Old  woman !     What  old  woman's  that? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  it  is  my  maid's  aunt  of  Brentford. 

Ford.  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean! 
Have  I  not  forbid  her  my  house?  She  comes  of 
errands,  does  she?  We  are  simple  men;  we  do  not 
know  what's  brought  to  pass  under  the  profession  of 
fortune-telling.     She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by 

•  —  for  hia  wife*8  leman.]  t.  e.  lorer :  it  was  applied  to  women  as  wdl  as 
to  men— more  frequently  to  the  foitner.  See  VoL  iii.  p.  363  ;  and  lir.  Waj** 
edition  of  tbe  **  Piompiorium/'  p.  295. 
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the  figure,  and  such  daubery  as  this  is;  beyond  our 
element:  we  know  nothing. — Come  down,  you  witch, 
you  hag  you ;  come  down  I  say. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  good,  sweet  husband. — Good  geiir 
tlemen,  let  him  not  strike  the  old  woman  ^ 

Enter  Falstaff  in  Women's  ClaAeSy  led  hf  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  mother  Prat ;  come,  give  me  your 
hand. 

Ford,  m  prat  her. — Out  of  my  door,  you  witch ! 
\heats  hirn\  you  rag,  you  baggage,  you  polecat,  you 
ronyon'"!  out!  out!  Ill  conjure  you.  Til  fortune-tell  you. 

\Exit  Falstaff. 

Mrs.  Page.  Are  you  not  ashamed  ?  I  think,  you 
have  killed  the  poor  woman. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  he  will  do  it. — ^Tis  a  goodly  credit 
for  you. 

Ford.  Hang  her,  witch  ? 

Eva.  By  yea  and  no,  I  think,  the  'oman  is  a  witch 
indeed :  I  like  not  when  a  'oman  has  a  great  peard ;  I 
spy  a  great  peard  under  her  muffler. 

Ford.  Will  you  follow,  gentlemen  ?  I  beseech  you, 
follow :  see  but  the  issue  of  my  jealousy.  If  I  cry  out 
thus  upon  no  trail,  never  trust  me  when  I  open  again. 

Page.  Let's  obey  his  humour  a  little  farther.  Come, 
gentlemen. 

\Exeani  Fobd,  Page,  Shallow,  and  Evans. 

Mrs.  Page.  Trust  me,  he  beat  him  most  pitifully. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  by  the  mass,  that  he  did  not ;  he 
beat  him  most  unpitifally,  methought. 

Mrs.  Page.  I'll  have  the  cudgel  hallowed,  and  hung 
o'er  the  altar :  it  hath  done  meritorious  service. 

Mrs.  Ford.   What  think  you?     May  we,  with  the 

*  —  let  him  not  strike  the  old  woman.]  ^  Not "  is  fhmi  the  folio,  IS32  ; 
it  18  wanting  in  the  folio,  1623. 

10  —  you  Roirroif  1]  From  the  Fr.  wfMy  seorf.  See  also  VoL  vii.  p.  103, 
where  it  is  applied  to  a  witch. 
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warrant  of  womanhood,  and  the  witness  of  a  good  con- 
science, pursue  him  with  any  &rther  revenge? 

Mrs.  Page.  The  spirit  of  wantonness  is,  sure,  scared 
out  of  him :  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee  simple^ 
with  fine  and  recovery,  he  will  never,  I  think,  in  the 
way  of  waste,  attempt  us  again. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  tell  our  husbands  how  we  have 
served  him? 

Mrs.  Page.  Yes,  by  all  means ;  if  it  be  but  to  scrape 
the  figures  out  of  your  husband's  brains.  If  they  can 
find  in  their  hearts  the  poor  imvirtuous  &t  knight 
shall  be  any  farther  afflicted,  we  two  will  still  be  the 
ministers. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Fll  warrant,  they'll  have  him  publicly 
shamed,  and,  methinks,  there  would  be  no  period  to 
the  jest.     Should  he  not  be  publicly  shamed  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  to  the  forge  with  it^  then  shape 
it :  I  would  not  have  things  cool.  {Eseunt. 


SCENE  in. 
A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Host  and  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Sir,  the  Germans  desire'  to  have  three  of  your 
horses :  the  duke  himself  will  be  to-morrow  at  court, 
and  they  are  going  to  meet  him. 

Host.  What  duke  should  that  be,  comes  so  secretly? 
I  hear  not  of  him  in  the  court.  .  Let  me  speak  with 
the  gentlemen ;  they  speak  English  ? 

Bard.  Ay,  sir;  FU  call  them  to  you. 

>  Sir,  the  GsRMAHS  DBSiA»-]  In  the  folio,  1623,  it  iBQtrmam  dairm,1he 
letter  i  haTing  been  added  to  the  wrong  word.  Jnst  afterwards  the  enrar  is 
continued  hy  the  printing  of  Um  for  <<  them  "  in  Baidolph^s  answer,  ^  Ay,  sir; 
ini  call  Ami  to  70a."  Theseoondenor  was  oometed  in  the  folio,  1664,  but  the 
fint  was  not  oorreeted  at  all  in  the  old  editioos. 
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Host.  They  shall  have  my  horses,  but  I'll  make 
them  pay ;  I'll  sauce  them :  they  have  had  my  houses  a 
week  at  command;  I  have  turned  away  my  other 
guests :  they  must  come  off;  I'll  sauce  them.     Come. 

[^Ea^eunU 


SCENE  IV. 

A  Room  in  Ford's  House. 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and 
Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  Tis  one  of  the  pest  discretions  of  a  'oman  as 
ever  I  did  look  upon. 

Page.  And  did  he  send  you  both  these  letters  at  an 
instant? 

Mrs.  Page.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Ford.  Pardon  me,  wife.     Henceforth  do  what  thou 
wilt; 
I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  cold*. 
Than  thee  with  wantonness  :    now  doth  thy  honour 

stand. 
In  him  that  was  of  late  a  heretic, 
As  firm  as  fioiith. 

Page.  Tis  well,  'tis  well ;  no  more. 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission. 
As  in  offence ; 

But  let  our  plot  go  forward :  let  our  wives 
Yet  once  again,  to  make  us  public  sport. 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow. 
Where  we  may  take  him,  and  disgrace  him  for  it. 

Ford.  There  is  no  better  way  than  that  they  spoke  of. 

*  I  nther  will  suspect  the  sun  with  gold,]  The  fonr  fotios,  without  ex- 
eeptaon,  have  gM  for  **  cold/'  which  was  Rowe's  judicious  suhstitution.  The 
quartos  do  not  contain  the  passage.  Ford  means  to  contrast  the  heat  of  the 
sun  with  the  coldness  and  chastity  of  his  wife. 
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Page.  How?  to^send  him  word  theyll  meet  him  in 
the  park  at  midnight?  fie,  fie !  he'll  never  come. 

Ef>a.  Yon  say,  he  has  been  thrown  into  the  liyers, 
and  has  been  grievously  peaten,  as  an  old  'oman :  me- 
thinks,  there  should  be  terrors  in  him,  that  he  should 
not  come ;  methinks,  his  flesh  is  punished,  he  shall  have 
no  desires. 

Page.  So  think  I  too. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Devise  but  how  you'll  use  him  when  he 
comes, 
And  let  us  two  devise  to  bring  him  thither. 

Mrs.  Page.  There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Heme  the 
hunter, 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest, 
Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight^ 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragg'd  horns; 
And  there  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle'; 
And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes  a  chain 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner. 
You  have  heard  of  such  a  spirit ;  and  well  you  know, 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 
Received,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age. 
This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  truth. 

Page.  Why,  yet  there  want  not  many,  that  do  fear 
In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak. 
But  what  of  this? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  this  is  our  device ; 

That  Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us, 
Disguis'd  like  Heme,  with  huge  horns  on  his  head^ 

Page.  Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted  but  he'll  come. 
And  in  this  shape:  wheaiyou  have  brought  him  thither, 

•  —  and  TAKS8  the  cattle ;]  ^  lUte**  waa  often  used  aynoDymQQsljr  witii  UmT. 
See  VoL  yiL  pp.  202.  4ae. 

*  Disguis'd  like  Heme,  with  huge  honis  on  his  head.]  This  line  is  necee- 
aarily  taken  from  the  quartos,  and  either  that,  or  some  line  of  the  asme  import, 
must  hftre  been  aectdentalljr  omitted  in  the  folio,  1S2S.  The  answer  of  Page, 
**  in  t&if  Aape,'*  shows  that  he  knew  Falstaff  was  lo  be  disgniaed,  the  manner 
of  it  haring  been  mentioned  by  one  of  the  pwty.  In  the  quartos  **  Heme"  is 
called  ^onw. 
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What  shall  be  done  with  him?  what  is  your  plot? 

Mrs,  Page.  That  likewise  have  we  thought  upon,  and 
thus. 
Nan  Page  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son. 
And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we'll  dress 
Like  urchins,  ouphesS  and  fairies,  green  and  white. 
With  roimds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads. 
And  rattles  in  their  hands.     Upon  a  sudden. 
As  Falstafi^  she,  and  I,  are  newly  met, 
Let  them  from  forth  a  saw-pit  rush  at  once 
With  some  diffused  song':  upon  their  sight, 
We  two  in  great  amazedness  will  fly : 
Then,  let  them  all  encircle  him  about^ 
And,  fairy-like,  to-pinch  the  unclean  knight'; 
And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fiiiry  revel. 
In  their  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread. 
In  shape  pro&ne. 

Mrs.  Ford.  And  till  he  tell  the  truth. 

Let  the  supposed  fairies  pinch  him  sound. 
And  bum  him  with  their  tapers. 

Mrs.  Page.  The  truth  being  known. 

We'll  all  present  ourselves,  dis-hom  the  spirit^ 
And  mock  him  home  to  Windsor. 

Ford.  The  children  must 

Be  practised  well  to  this,  or  they'll  ne'er  do't. 

Eva.  I  will  teach  the  children  their  behaviours ;  and 
I  will  be  like  a  jack-an-apes  also,  to  bum  the  knight 
with  my  taber. 

Ford.  That  will  be  excellent.  I'll  go  buy  them 
vizards. 

*  —  Like  nrehins,  ouphbsJ  **  Onphe  *'  and  df  would  seem  to  hare  the  same 
origin,  the  Teutonic  cdf^  a  faiiy  or  goblin.  It  is  Tarionsly  spelt  in  onr  old 
writen,  ofe^  cmft  and  ofiuy  as  well  as  impkt.  Thd  modem  orthography  is  oaf, 
and  it  generally  means  a  dolt  or  blockhead. 

'  with  some  ditfused  song  ;]  i  e,  irregular,  confused,  or,  perhaps,  toattered 
song.    See  Vol.  rii.  p.  375. 

f  And,  &iry-Iike,  to-pihch  the  unclean  knight ;]  Boswell  showed  that  the 
use  of  **  to  "  in  composition  with  verbs  was  not  discontinued  even  in  the  time  of 
Milton  :  It  was  certainly  an  ancient  practice,  and  many  instanceB  may  be  found 
m  Chaucer,  Qower,  and  Lydgate. 
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Mrs.  Page.  Mj  Nan  shall  be  the  queen  of  all  the 
fiuries, 
Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

Page.  That  silk  will  I  go  buy; — [Anie.']  and  in 
that  time 
Shall  master  Slender  steal  my  Nan  away. 
And  many  her  at  Eton.    [To  them.']    Go,  send  to 
Falstaff  straight. 
Ford.  Nay,  Fll  to  him  again  in  name  of  Brook ; 
He'll  tell  me  all  his  purpose.     Sure,  he'll  come. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fear  not  you  that.     Go,  get  us  proper- 
ties, 
And  tricking  for  our  furies. 

Eva.  Let  us  about  it :  it  is  admirable  pleasures,  and 
fery  honest  knayeries. 

[Exeunt  Page,  Ford,  and  Evans. 
Mrs.  Page.  Go,  mistress  Ford, 
Send  Quickly  to  sir  John,  to  know  his  mind. 

[EjpU  Mrs.  Ford. 
I'll  to  the  doctor :  he  hath  my  good  will. 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page. 
That  Slender,  though  well  landed,  is  an  idiot ; 
And  he  my  husband  best  of  all  affects : 
The  doctor  is  well  money'd,  and  his  friends 
Potent  at  court :  he,  none  but  he,  shall  have  her. 
Though  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to  crave  her. 

[EsU. 


SCENE  V. 
A  Boom  in  the  Garter  Inn« 

Enter  Host  and  Simple. 

Host.  What  wouldst  thou  have,  boor?   what,  thick* 
skin  ?  speak,  breathe,  discuss ;  brief,  short,  quick,  snap. 
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Sim.  Marty,  sir,  I  come  to  speaik  with  sir  John  Fal- 
staff  from  master  Slender. 

Host  There's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle,  his 
standing-bed,  and  truckle-bed :  *tis  painted  about  with 
the  story  of  the  prodigal,  fresh  and  new.  Go,  knock 
and  call ;  he*ll  speak  like  an  Anthropophaginian  unto 
thee :  knock,  I  say. 

Sim,  There's  an  old  woman,  a  fat  woman,  gone  up 
into  his  chamber:  Til  be  so  bold  as  stay,  sir,  till  she 
come  down ;  I  come  to  speak  with  her,  indeed. 

ffosL  Ha !  a  &t  woman  ?  the  knight  may  be  robbed : 
ril  call. — ^BuUy  knight!  Bully  sir  John!  speak  from 
thy  lungs  military;  art  thou  there?  it  is  thine  host, 
thine  Ephesian,  calls. 

Fal.  l^above.']  How  now,  mine  host ! 

Hast.  Here's  a  Bohemian  Tartar  tarries  the  coming 
down  of  thy  fiekt  woman.  Let  her  descend,  bully,  let 
her  descend;  my  chambers  are  honourable:  fie!  pri- 
vacy? fie! 

Enter  Falstafp. 

Fal.  There  was,  mine  host,  an  old  fat  woman  even 
now  with  me,  but  she's  gone. 

Sim.  Pray  you,  sir,  was't  not  the  wise  woman  of 
Brentford? 

Fal.  Ay,  marry,  was  it,  muscle-shell:  what  would 
you  with  her? 

Sim.  My  master,  sir,  my  master  Slender,  sent  to  her, 
seeing  her  go  through  the  streets,  to  know,  sir,  whether 
one  Nym,  sir,  that  beguiled  him  of  a  chain,  had  the 
chain,  or  no. 

Fal.  I  spake  with  the  old  woman  about  it. 

Sim.  And  what  says  she,  I  pray,  sir? 

Fal.  Marry,  she  says,  that  the  very  same  man,  that 
beguiled  master  Slender  of  his  chain,  cozened  him  of  it. 

Sim.  I  would,  I  could  have  spoken  with  the  woman 

VOL.  I.  .  8 
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hendf :  I  bad  other  things  to  haye  qioken  with  her 
too,  from  him. 

FaL  What  are  they?  let  us  know. 

Hast.  Ajt  come ;  quick. 

Sim.  I  may  not  conceal  them«  sir? 

Hoit.  Conceal  them,  or  thou  diest. 

Sim.  Why,  sir,  they  were  nothing  but  about  mistress 
Anne  Page;  to  know,  if  it  were  my  maater^s  fortune 
to  have  her,  or  no. 

Fal.  Tis,  'tis  bis  fortune. 

Sim.  What,  sir? 

Fal.  To  have  her,-*or  no.  Go;  say,  the  woman  told 
me  so. 

Sim.  May  I  be  bold  to  say  so,  sir? 

Fal.  Ay,  sir,  tike,  who  more  bold'? 

Sim.  I  thank  your  worship^  I  shall  make  my  mas- 
ter glad  with  these  tidings.  ^EmI  Simple. 

Host.  Thou  art  clerkly,  thou  art  clerkly,  sir  John. 
Was  there  a  wise  woman  with  thee  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  that  there  was,  mine  host;  one,  that  hath 
taught  me  more  wit  than  eyer  I  learned  before  in  my 
life :  and  I  paid  nothing  for  it  neither,  but  was  pud  for 
my  learning. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

JBard.  Out,  alas,  sir !  cozenage ;  mere  cozenage ! 

Hast.  Where  be  my  horses?  speak  well  of  them, 
Tarletto. 

Bard.  Run  away  with  the  cozeners ;  for  so  soon  as  I 
came  beyond  Eton,  they  threw  me  off  from  behind  one 
of  them  in  a  slough  of  mire ;  and  set  spurs,  and  away, 
like  three  German  devils,  three  Doctor  Faustuses*. 


■  Ajf-Bir,  tike,  wbo  more  bold  ?]  Fklsteff  caUt  Simple  ^  mr/*  and  tiien  oor- 
reeU  himself,  in  order  to  give  him  a  deit>gatory  appellation.  This  is  eolleeted 
from  the  quarto,  lOOS,  where  it  stands,  **  I  tike,  who  more  hoid :"  the  It^io, 
1S2S,  and  the  other  folios  read,  <<  I  air :  Kke  who  mors  hM/*  which  can  hardlj 
be  reconciled  to  sense. 

'  —  three  Dr.  Fanstnses.]    Popular  audiences  had  become  acquainted  with 
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Host.  They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  duke,  villain. 
Do  not  saj,  thej  be  fled :  Germans  are  honest  men. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  Where  is  mine  host  ? 

Host.  What  is  the  matter,  sir? 

Eva.  Have  a  care  of  jour  entortainments :  there  is  a 
friend  of  mine  conle  to  town  tells  me,  there  is  three 
couzin  germans,  that  has  cozened  all  the  hosts  of  Read- 
ings, of  Maidenhead,  of  Colebrook,  of  horses  and  mo- 
ney. I  tell  you  for  good-will,  look  you :  you  are  wise, 
and  full  of  gibes  and  vlouting-stogs,  and  'tis  not  con- 
venient you  should  be  cozened.    Fare  you  well.    \^Ejpit. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

\. 

Caiiis.  Vere  is  mine  Host  de  Jarretieref 

Host.  Here,  master  doctor,  in  perplexity,  and  doubt- 
ful dilemma. 

Caius.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat;  but  it  is  tell-a  me, 
dat  you  make  grand  preparation  for  a  duke  de  Jar- 
many:  by  my  trot,  dere  is  no  duke,  dat  de  court  is 
know  to  come.    I  tell  you  for  good  vill :  adieu.    [Eant. 

Host.  Hue  and  cry,  villain  !  go. — ^Assist  me,  knight ; 
I  am  undone. — Fly,  run,  hue  and  cry,  villain !  I  am 
imdone  !  [Ea^eunt  Host  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  I  would  all  the  world  might  be  cozened,  for  I 
have  been  cozened,  and  beaten  too.  If  it  should  come 
to  the  ear  of  the  court  how  I  have  been  transformed, 
and  how  my  transformation  hath  been  washed  and  cud- 
gelled, they  would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat,  drop  by  drop, 
and  liquor  fishermen's  boots  with  me :  I  warrant,  they 
would  whip  me  with  their  fine  wits,  till  I  were  as  crest- 


Dr.  Fanstns,  the  CremiMi  neeromaneer,  both  from  the  often-printed  popular 
story-book  of  hU  life  and  aeta,  and  from  Marlowe's  play,  whieh,  though  not 
printed  until  1604,  had  been  oonstMitly  acted  from  about  the  year  1G90. 
Henalowe  mentions  it  repeatedly  in  1594,  and  afterwards. 

•  s  2 
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fallen  as  a  dried  pear.  I  never  prospered  since  I  for- 
swore in3r8elf  at  primero'.  Well,  if  mj  wind  were  but 
long  enough  to  say  my  pIayer8^  I  would  repent. — 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Now,  whence  come  you? 

Qidck.  From  the  two  parties,  forsooth. 

Fal.  The  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam  the  other, 
and  so  they  shall  be  both  bestowed.  I  have  suffered 
more  for  their  sakes»  more,  than  the  villainous  incon- 
stancy of  man's  disposition  is  able  to  bear. 

Quick.  And  have  not  they  suffered?  Yes,  I  warrant; 
speciously  one  of  them :  mistress  Ford,  good  heart,  is 
beaten  black  and  blue,  that  you  cannot  see  a  white  spot 
about  her. 

Fal.  What  telPst  thou  me  of  black  and  blue?  I 
was  beaten  myself  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ; 
and  I  was  like  to  be  apprehended  for  the  witch  of 
Brentford :  but  that  my  admirable  dexterity  of  wit,  my 
counterfeiting  the  action  of  an  old  woman,  deUver'd 
me,  the  knave  constable  had  set  me  f  the  stocks,  T  the 
common  stocks,  for  a  witch. 

Quick.  Sir,  let  me  speak  with  you  in  your  chamber; 
you  shall  hear  how  things  go,  and,  I  warrant,  to  your 
content.  Here  is  a  letter  will  say  somewhat.  Good 
hearts !  what  ado  here  is  to  bring  you  together.  Sure, 
one  of  you  does  not  serve  heaven  well,  that  you  are  so 
crossed. 

Fal.  Come  up  into  my  chamber.  [^EareunL 

^  —  I  forswore  mywlf  at  peivbbo.]  A  gmme  of  oards,  often  meotioDed  m 
old  writen.    Seo  Vol  ▼.  p.  686. 

•  —  bat  long  enough  to  say  my  pimyen,]  The  words,  **  to  ny  my  prsyeny" 
are  in  the  quarto,  1602,  and  were  re-printed  in  that  of  1619.  They  were 
omitted  in  the  folio,  16!23,  and  the  eenae  thoa  left  incomplete,  perhaps  because 
the  Master  of  the  Revels  objected  to  them.  We  haye  before  seen  the  exclama- 
tion, "  By  the  Lord,"  omitted  for  the  same  reason.  In  the  folio,  16S3,  in  some 
of  the  plays  these  matters  are  attended  to,  and  in  others  disregarded :  the 
practice  varies  even  in  the  same  pUy,  for  we  may  readily  believo  that  the 
injunctions  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels  were  not  always  obeyed. 
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SCENE  VI. 

Another  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Host 

Host.  Master  Fenton,  talk  not  to  me:  my  mind  is 
heavy ;  I  will  give  over  all. 

Fent.  Yet  hear  me  speak.    Assist  me  in  my  purpose, 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I'll  give  thee 
A  hundred  pound  in  gold  more  than  your  loss. 

Host.  I  will  hear  you,  master  Fenton ;  and  I  will,  at 
the  least,  keep  your  counsel. 

Fent.  From  time  to  time  I  have  acquainted  you 
With  the  dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page; 
Who,  mutually,  hath  answer'd  my  affection 
(So  far  forth  as  herself  might  be  her  chooser) 
Even  to  my  wish.     I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at ; 
The  mirth  whereof  so  larded  with  my  matter, 
That  neither,  singly,  can  be  manifested. 
Without  the  show  of  both  ; — ^wherein  fat  Falstaff ' 
Hath  a  great  scene :  the  image  of  the  jest 

[Showing  the  Letter. 
m  show  you  here  at  large.     Hark,  good  mine  Host : 
To-night  at  Heme's  oak,  just  'twixt  twelve  and  one. 
Must  my  sweet  Nan  present  the  &iry  queen ; 
The  purpose  why,  is  here ;  in  which  disguise. 
While  other  jests  are  something  rank  on  foot» 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender,  and  with  him  at  Eton 
Immediately  to  marry :  she  hath  consented. 
Now,  sir, 

*  »  WHBBsnv  fat  Faktaff]  **  Wherein"  is  from  the  quartos :  the  folio,  1623, 
reads  only,  <"  fat  FalstafT,"  aod  the  folio,  1632,  «  fat  Sir  John  Falstaff,"  for  the 
sake  of  supplying  the  defieiencj  of  the  metre.  This  is  one  of  the  few  cases 
where  we  are  disposed  to  make  a  ehange  on  this  gronnd. 
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Her  mother,  even  strong  against  that  match. 

And  firm  for  Dr.  Caios,  hath  appointed 

That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away. 

While  other  sports  are  tasking  of  their  minds, 

And  at  the  deanery,  where  a  priest  attends. 

Straight  marry  her :  to  this  her  mother's  plot 

She,  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  hath 

Made  promise  to  the  doctor. — Now,  thus  it  rests : 

Her  fether  means  she  shall  be  all  in  white; 

And  in  that  habit,  when  Slender  sees  his  time 

To  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  bid  her  go, 

She  shall  go  with  him : — ^her  mother  hath  intended. 

The  better  to  denote  her  to  the  doctor^ 

(For  they  must  all  be  mask'd  and  yizarded) 

That  quaint  in  green  she  shall  be  loose  enroVd, 

With  ribands  pendant,  flaring  liout  her  head ; 

And  when  the  doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe. 

To  pinch  her  by  the  hand,  and  on  that  token 

The  maid  hath  given  consent  to  go  with  him. 

Host.  Which  means  she  to  deceive?  fether  or  mo- 
ther? 

FefU.  Both,  my  good  host,  to  go  along  with  me : 
And  here  it  rests, — that  youll  procure  the  vicar 
To  stay  for  me  at  church  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 
And  in  the  lawful  name  of  marrying, 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony. 

Host.  Well,  husband  your  device :  FU  to  the  vicar. 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  shall  not  lack  a  priest. 

Fent.  So  shall  I  evermore  be  bound  to  thee ; 
Besides,  111  make  a  present  recompense.  {Exeunt. 


<  —  to  DBNOTB  her  to  the  doctor,]  The  folio,  1623,  reads  "  deaote  her,**  and 
in  the  other  folios  the  •  is  ehsnged  to  e.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ii  was 
accidentally  turned,  and  that  the  true  word  is  **  denote." 
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ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 
A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Yill&ti^y  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Fd.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  prattling; — go: — HI  hold. 

This  is  the  third  time;  T  hope»  good  luck  lies  in  odd 

numbers.     Away,  go.    They  say,  there  is  divinity  in 

odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance,  or  death. — 

*  Away. 

Q^ick.  ril  provide  yon  a  chain,  and  FU  do  what  I 
can  to  get  you  a  pair  of  horns. 

Fd.  Away,  I  say;  time  wears:  hold  up  your  head, 
and  mince.  [Eant  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Enter  Ford. 

How  now,  master  Brook !  Master  Brook,  the  matter 
will  be  known  to-night,  or  never.  Be  you  in  the  Park 
about  midnight,  at  Heme's  oak,  and  you  shall  see 
wonders. 

Ford.  Went  you  not  to  her  yesterday,  sir,  as  you 
told  me  you  had  appointed?- 

Fd.  I  went  to  her,  master  Brook,  as  you  see,  like  a 
poor  old  man;  but  I  came  from  her,  master  Brook, 
like  a  poor  old  woman.  That  same  knave.  Ford  her 
husband,  hath  the  finest  mad  devil  of  jealousy  in  him, 
master  Brook,  that  ever  governed  frenzy.  I  will  tell 
you. — ^He  beat  me  grievously,  in  the  shape  of  a  woman; 
for  in  the  shape  of  man,  master  Brook,  I  fear  not 
Goliah  with  a  weaver's  beam,  because  I  know  also,  life 
is  a  shuttle.  I  am  in  haste:  go  along  with  me;  I'll 
tell  you  all,  master  Brook.  Since  I  plucked  geese, 
played  truant^  and  whipped  top,  I  knew  not  what  it 
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was  to  be  beaten,  till  lately.  Follow  me :  Fll  tell  yoa 
strange  things  of  this  knave  Ford,  on  whom  to-m'ght  I 
will  be  revenged,  and  I  will  deliver  his  wife  into  your 
hand. — ^Follow.  Strange  things  in  hand,  master  Brook: 
follow.  IKreunt. 


SCENE  n. 
Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

P(ye.  Come,  come:  well  coach  f  the  castle-ditch, 
till  we  see  the  light  of  our  fidries. — Remember,  son 
Slender,  mj  daughter^. 

Slen.  Ay,  forsooth ;  I  have  spoke  with  her,  and  we 
have  a  nay-word,  how  to  know  one  another.  I  come 
to  her  in  white,  and  cry,  **  mum ;"  she  cries,  •*  budget  V 
and  by  that  we  know  one  another. 

Shid.  That's  good  too:  but  what  needs  either  your 
^'mum,"  or  her  ^  budget  T'*  the  white  will  decipher  her 
well  enough. — ^It  hath  struck  ten  o'clock. 

Poffe.  The  night  is  dark;  light  and  spirits  will 
become  it  well.  Heaven  prosper  our  sport !  No  man 
means  evil  but  the  devil,  and  we  shall  know  him  by 
his  horns.    Let's  away ;  follow  me.  [Eseunt. 

*  —  RenMmlwr,  md  Slander,  my  dauobtsb.]  **  Bauglitar,''  h  from  tlie 
folio,  163Sy  tho  word,  periiaps,  haTiiig  acetdentally  dropped  out  in  the  folio^ 
1683.  It  is  eleirly  neoeenzy,  m  is  shown  by  the  context;  "  Ajr,  ibieooth ;  I 
hftre  tfoke  with  iUr,"  Ae. 

*  -<  snd  cry  ''mum ;"  she  cries  ''budget,"]  This  seems  to  hare  been  an 
ordfauay"  nay-word.**  In<'UlyMMupon  Ajss,'' ISOS^we  haTe''jtflln,ted>tf; 
notnwold.'* 
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SCENE  III. 
The  Stieet  in  Windsor. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Dr.  Caius. 

Mrs.  Page.  Master  Doctor,  my  daughter  is  in  green: 
when  you  see  your  time,  take  her  by  the  hand,  away 
with  her  to  the  deanery,  and  dispatch  it  quickly.  Go 
before  into  the  park :  we  two  must  go  together. 

Caius.  I  know  vat  I  have  to  do.     Adieu. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fare  you  well,  sir.  [Exit  Caius.]  My 
husband  will  not  rejoice  so  much  at  the  abuse  of  Fal- 
stafF,  as  he  will  chafe  at  the  doctor's  marrying  my 
daughter:  but  *tis  no  matter;  better  a  little  chiding, 
than  a  great  deal  of  heart-break. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Where  is  Nan  now,  and  her  troop  of 
fairies?  and  the  Welch  deyil,  Hugh'? 

Mrs.  Page.  They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit  hard  by 
Heme's  oak,  with  obscured  lights ;  which,  at  the  very 
instant  of  FalstaflTs  and  our  meeting,  they  will  at  once 
display  to  the  night. 

Mrs.  Ford.  That  cannot  choose  but  amaze  him. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  he  be  not  amazed,  he  will  be  mocked; 
if  he  be  amazed,  he  will  every  way  be  mocked. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We'll  betray  him  finely. 

Mrs.  Page.  Against  such  lewdsters,  and  their  lechery, 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  The  hour  draws  on :  to  the  oak,  to  the 
oak !  [Exeunt. 


'  —  and  the  Welch  deril,  Huoh  t]  It  stood  HeniM  untU  the  tune  of  Theobald, 
but '  Hngh  "  is  oertsinly  right.  Sir  Hagh  had  undertaken  to  perform  a  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  oonspiracj  against  Falstaff.  The  error,  no  doubt,  arose  f^m 
^  Hugh  "  having  been  indicated  in  the  old  MS.  by  the  initial  letter,  whieh  the 
eompositor  erroneoosl/  applied  to  Heme. 
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SCENE  IV. 
Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Snr  Hugh  Evans,  and  Fairies. 

Eva.  Trib,  trib,  fidries:  come;  and  remember  your 
parts.  Be  pold,  I  praj  you;  follow  me  into  the  pit, 
and  when  I  give  the  watch^-'orda^  do  as  I  pid  jou. 
Come,  come;  trih,  trib.  [EjtmnL 

SCENE  V. 
Another  Part  of  the  Park. 

Enter  Falstaff  disguised,  with  a  Bu4^s  Head  an. 

FaL.  The  Windsor  bell  hath  struck  twelve;  the 
minute  draws  on.  Now,  the  hot-blooded  gods  assist 
me!— remember,  Jove,  thou  wast  a  bull  for  thy 
Europa;  love  set  on  thy  horns. — O  powerful  love!  that, 
in  some  respects,  makes  a  beast  a  man,  in  some  oth^, 
a  man  a  beast. — ^You  were  also,  Jupiter,  a  swan,  for 
the  love  of  Leda : — O,  omnipotent  love !  how  near  the 
god  drew  to  the  complexion  of  a  goose ! — A  fault  done 
first  in  the  form  of  a  beast ; — O  Jove,  a  beastly  fault ! 
and  then  another  fault  in  the  semblance  of  a  fowl: 
think  on't,  Jove;  a  foul  fault. — When  gods  have  hot 
backs,  what  shall  poor  men  do?  For  me,  I  am  here  a 
Windsor  stag;  and  the  fattest,  I  think,  i'  the  forest: 
send  me  a  cool  rut-time,  Jove,  or  who  can  blame  me  to 
piss  my  tallow?     Who  comes  here?  my  doe? 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John?  art  thou  there,  my  deer?  my 
male  deer? 

Fal.  My  doe  with  the  black  scut? — Let  the  sky 
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rain  potatoes ;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  ''  Green 
Sleeves;*'  hail  kissing-comfits,  and  snow  eringoes;  let 
there  come  a  tempest  of  provocation,  I  will  shelter  me 
here.  ^Embracing  fier. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page  is  come  with  me,  sweet- 
heart. 

Fal.  Divide  me  like  a  bribe-buck',  each  a  haunch: 
I  will  keep  mj  sides  to  myself,  my  shoulders  for  the 
fellow  of  this  walk,  and  my  horns  I  bequeath  your 
husbands.  Am  I  a  woodman?  ha !  Speak  I  like  Heme 
the  hunter? — Why,  now  is  Cupid  a  child  of  conscience; 
he  makes  restitution.    As  I  am  a  true  spirit,  welcome. 

[^Naise  tcithin. 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas !  what  noise  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  forgive  our  sins ! 

Fal.  What  should  this  be? 

1drs.p!^e.}  Away,away!  {Theymnoff. 

Fal.  I  think,  the  devil  will  not  have  me  damned, 
lest  the  oil  that  is  in  me  should  set  hell  on  lire ;  he 
would  never  else  cross  me  thus. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  like  a  Satyr;  Mrs.  Quickly, 
a/nd  Pistol;  Anne  Page,  as  the  Fairy  Queen,  at- 
tended by  her  brother  and  others j  dressed  Uke  fairies, 
with  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads. 

Queen.  Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white*. 
You  moonshine  revellers,  and  shades  of  night. 
You  orphaurheirs  of  fixed  destiny, 

'  Diyide  me  like  a  bribb-buck^]  ^  A  6imI;  (saj*  Theolmld)  tent  for  a  Mbe.*' 
The  old  copies  read,  6rt6*(i.buck ;  and  to  **  bribe,"  of  old,  meant  to  Heal,  See 
Mr.  Way's  ^  Pzomptoriwn/*  p.  60  :  thezefore  **  a  brib'd-buck  "  may  be  a  tUdm 
buek. 

'  Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white,]  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Harness,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  assigning  this,  and  other  speeches,  to  the  Fairy 
Qtteenf  or  Anne  Psge,  so  disguised :  they  are  quite  out  of  character  with  Mrs. 
Quickly,  to  whom  they  have  hitherto  been  given.  The  prefix  in  the  old  copies 
IS  Qu,  snd  Qui.,  but  it  was  an  easy  error  of  the  press,  and  much  more  probably 
so,  than  that  soch  a  part  should  have  been  entnisted  to  Mrs.  Quickly. 
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Attend  jonr  office,  and  your  quality. — 
Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fiury  o-yes. 

PisL  Elves,  list  your  names :  silence,  yon  aiiy  toys ! 
Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimneys  shalt  thou  leap : 
Where  fires  thou  find*st  unrak'd,  and  hearths  unswept, 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry : 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts,  and  sluttery. 

FaL  They  are  fiiiries;  he,  that  speaks  to  them,  shall 
die: 
rU  wink  and  couch.     No  man  their  works  must  eye. 

[Lies  down  upon  his  face. 

Eva.  Where's  Bead^®? — Go  you,  and  where  you  find 
a  maid. 
That,  ere  she  sleep,  has  thrice  her  prayers  said. 
Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy. 
Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  in&ncy ; 
But  those  as  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their  sins. 
Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders,  sides,  and  shins. 

Quern.  About^  about ! 
Search  Windsor  castle,  elves,  within  and  out : 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  every  sacred  room. 
That  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom. 
In  state  as  wholesome,  as  in  state  'tis  fit ; 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. 
The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour 
With  juice  of  balm,  and  every  precious  flower : 
Each  fair  instalment^  coat,  and  several  crest, 
With  loyal  blazon,  ever  more  be  blest ! 
And  nightly,  meadow-fiairies,  look,  you  sing. 
Like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring : 
Th'  ezpressure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be^ 

>•  When^  BbaoI]  Spelt  Beds  in  the  foiioe,  and  Pmi  m  Ui«  qmitoi. 
Probftbl/  tlia  nuM  was  ehoaea  to  indieato  the  wnilhifi  of  the  furj, 
M alone  printed  the  name  Padf,  without  aangning  any  naeon.  There  is  no 
•neh  name  among  those  of  the  fiuries  in  *  The  Iftad  Pranks  and  Meny  Jeati  of 
Robin  GoodfeUow,"  printed  by  the  Percy  Soetety,  €rom  the  nmjM  editioB  of 
16S8;  at  Bridgewater  Honse,  where  they  are  thus  enumeratsd : 
«Plnoh  and  P^teh,  Gall  and  Gxim  ••• 
Sib  and  Tib,  Lick  and  LvlL**  p.  38. 
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More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see ; 
And,  Honi  soit  qui  mdy  pense^  write, 
In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and  white ; 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery, 
Buckled  below  fisLir  knighthood's  bending  knee : 
Fairies,  use  flowers  for  their  charactery. 
Away !  disperse !  But,  till  'tis  one  o'clock, 
Our  dance  of  custom,  round  about  the  oak 
Of  Heme  the  hunter,  let  us  not  forget. 

Evil.  Pray  you,  lock  hand  in  hand:  yourselves  in 
order  set ; 
And  twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanterns  be, 
To  guide  our  measure  round  about  the  tree. 
But,  stay !  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth '^ 

Fd.  Heavens  defend  me  from  that  Welch  fairy,  lest 
he  transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheese ! 

PisU  Vile  worm,  thou  wast  o'er-look'd',  even  in  thy 
birth. 

Queen.  With  trial-fire  touch  me  his  finger-end : 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend, 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain ;  but  if  he  starts 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 

Pist.  A  trial !  come. 

Eva.  Come,  will  this  wood  take  fire? 

[Th^  bum  him  with  their  tapers. 

FaL.  Oh,  oh,  oh ! 

Qaeen.  Corrupt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  desire ! 
About  him,  fairies,  sing  a  scornful  rhyme ; 
And,  as  you  trip,  still  pinch  him  to  your  time'. 

11  —  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  eabth.]  The  globe  was  of  old  frequently 
called  **  middle  earth." 

^  —  thoo  wast  o*BB-L0OK*D— ]  Steevens  here  incantioasly  informs  ns  that 
^'o'er-look'd  is  di^Ued;'*  bat  see  Vol.  ii.  p.  519,  where  it  is  shown  that  it  means 
enekanied  or  bewUehed, 

*  —  still  pinch  him  to  your  time.]  After  this  line  Malone,  and  others  before 
him,  added  the  following,  anigned  to  Evans  in  the  quartos.  ^It  is  right, 
indeed,  he  is  full  of  lecheries  and  iniquity."  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the 
quartos  the  Welch  dialect  of  Sir  Hugh  is  preserved,  and  perliaps,  from  what 
Falstaif  says,  it  ought  to  have  been  so  in  the  folios.  The  whole  scene  varies 
considerably  in  the  quartos^ 
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Song. 

Fie  on  sinfid fantasy^! 

Fie  on  lust  and  luxury  ! 

Lust  is  hut  a  bloody  fire^ 

Kindled  with  unchaste  desire^ 

Fed  in  heart ;  whose  flames  aspire^ 

As  thoughts  do  blow  them  higher  and  higher. 

Pinch  himy  fairies^  mutually; 

Pinch  him  for  his  villainy  ; 

Pinch  him^  and  bum  him^  and  turn  him  about^ 

Till  candlesj  and  star-light^  and  moonshine  be  out. 

During  this  song^  the  fairies  pinch  Falstaff:  Doctor 
Caius  comes  one  toay^  and  steals  away  a  fairy  in  green; 
Slekdeb  another  way^  and  takes  off  a  fairy  in  white; 
and  Fenton  comes^  and  steals  away  Anne  Page.  A 
noise  of  hunting  is  made  within.  AU  the  fairies  rtm 
away.     Yklstavy  puUs  off  his  buck^s  head^  and  rises\ 

Enter  Page;  Foed,  Mrs.  Page»  and  Mrs.  Ford.     I%ey 
lay  hold  on  him. 

Page.  Nay,  do  not  fly:  I  think,  we  have  watch'd 
you  now. 
Will  none  but  Heme  the  hunter  serve  your  turn  ? 
Mrs.  Page.  I  pray  you  come ;  hold  up  the  jest  no 
higher. — 
Now,  good  sir  John,  how  like  you  Windsor  wives? 
See  you  these,  husband  ?  do  not  these  fiur  yokes 
Become  the  forest  better  than  the  town  ? 

*  Fie  on  sinfal  fantMyl]  Robert  Greene,  in  hiB  ^Gnntewatth  of  Wit,"  1592, 
hM  »  Bong  beginning,  **  Fie,  fie  on  blind  Ikncy." 

«  — FalstAff  pullB  off  bis  buck's  head,  and  riaes.]  Theobald  states  that  ha 
inserted  this  stage-direction  from  the  qnartoe:  he  ought  to  have  added  that  he 
corrected  and  varied  it:  in  the  quarto,  160S,  it  runs  in  these  words — ^  Here 
they  pinch  him  and  sing  about  him,  and  the  Doctor  comes  one  wm/,  and  stetb 
away  a  boy  in  red ;  and  Slender  another  way,  he  takes  a  boy  in  green ;  asd 
Fenton  steals  Mbtress  Anne,  being  in  white.  And  a  noise  of  hunting  is  made 
within,  and  all  the  Csixies  run  away.  Falstaff  pulls  off  his  bock's  head,  and 
rises  up/' 
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Ford.  Now,  air,  who's  a  cuckold  now? — Master 
Brook,  Falstaflfs  a  knave,  a  cuckoldly  knave ;  here  are 
his  horns,  master  Brook :  and,  master  Brook,  he  hath 
enjoyed  nothing  of  Ford's  but  his  buck-basket,  his 
cudgel,  and  twenty  pounds  of  money,  which  must  be 
paid  to  master  Brook:  his  horses  are  arrested  for  it, 
master  Brook. 

Mrs.  Ford*  Sir  John,  we  have  had  ill  luck ;  we  could 
never  meet.  I  will  never  take  you  for  my  love  again, 
but  I  will  always  count  you  my  deer. 

Fd.  I  do  begin  to  perceive,  that  I  am  made  an  ass. 

Ford.  Ay,  and  an  ox  too;  both  the  proofs  are  extant. 

Fd.  And  these  are  not  fEiiries?  I  was  three  or  four 
times  in  the  thought,  they  were  not  fairies;  and  yet 
the  guiltiness  of  my  mind,  the  sudden  surprise  of  my 
powers,  drove  the  grossness  of  the  foppery  into  a  re« 
ceived  belief,  in*  despite  of  the  teeth  of  all  rhyme  and 
reason,  that  they  were  iiEuries.  See  now,  how  wit  may 
be  made  a  Jack-a-lent,  when  'tis  upon  ill  employment ! 

Eva.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  serve  Got,  and  leave  your 
demres,  and  fairies  will  not  pinse  you. 

Ford.  Well  said,  fairy  Hugh. 

Eva.  And  leave  you  your  jealousies  too,  I  pray  you. 

Ford.  I  will  never  mistrust  my  wife  again,  till  thou 
art  able  to  woo  her  in  good  English. 

Fd.  Have  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun,  and  dried  it, 
that  it  wants  matter  to  prevent  so  gross  o'er-reaching 
as  this?  Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welch  goat  too?  shall 
I  have  a  coxcomb  of  frize*?  'Tis  time  I  were  choked 
with  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese. 

Eva.  Seese  is  not  good  to  give  putter:  your  pelly  is 
all  putter. 

Fd.  Seese  and  putter!  have  I  lived  to  stand  at 
the  taunt  of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  English  ?    This 

f  —  a  coxcomb  of  frizb  1]  i  «.  a  fool's  cap  (says  Steeyens)  made  oat  of 
Welch  materials :  Wales  was  famous  for  fiize.  In  the  **  Pxomptoriom  "  frize 
is  called  pawmu  mUatui. 
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is  enough  to  be  the  decaj  of  lost,  and  kte-walkmg, 
through  the  realm. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  sir  John,  do  jou  think,  though  we 
would  have  thrust  virtue  out  of  our  hearts  by  the  head 
and  shoulders,  and  have  given  ourselves  without  scruple 
to  hell,  that  ever  the  devil  could  have  made  you  our 
delight? 

Ford.  What^  a  hodge-pudding?  a  bag  of  flax  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  A  puffed  man? 

Page.  Old,  cold,  withered,  and  of  intolerable  entrails? 

Ford.  And  one  that  is  as  slanderous  as  Satan? 

Page.  And  as  poor  as  Job? 

Ford.  And  as  wicked  as  his  wife  ? 

Eva.  And  g^yen  to  fornications,  and  to  taverns,  and 
sack,  and  wine,  and  metheglins,  and  to  drinkings,  and 
swearings,  and  staiings,  pribbles  and  prabbles  ? 

FaL  Well,  I  am  your  theme :  you  have  the  start  of 
me ;  I  am  dejected ;  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the  Welch 
flannel.  Ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet  o'er  me :  use 
me  as  you  will. 

Ford.  Marry,  sir,  we'll  bring  you  to  Windsor,  to  one 
master  Brook,  that  you  have  cozened  of  money,  to 
whom  you  should  have  been  a  pander:  over  and  above 
that  you  have  suffered,  I  think,  to  repay  that  money 
will  be  a  biting  affliction  ^ 

Page.  Yet  be  cheerful,  knight :  thou  shalt  eat  a  pos- 
set to-night  at  my  house;  where  I  will  desire  thee  to 
laugh  at  my  wife,  that  now  laughs  at  thee.  Tell  her, 
master  Slender  hath  married  her  daughter. 

Mrs.  Page.  Doctors  doubt  that :  if  Anne  Page  be  my 
daughter,  she  is»  by  this,  doctor  Caius'  wife.         [Aside. 

*  —  to  repaj  that  monej  will  be  a  biting  aiBietioD.]  Here  the  quartos  add 
what  may  be  worth  giving  in  a  note. — 

"  Mn,  Ford,  Nay,  husband,  let  that  go  to  make  amends : 
Forgive  that  sum,  and  so  we'll  all  be  friends. 

Ford.  Well,  here's  my  hand :  all's  forgiven  at  hurt. 

Fal.  It  hath  ooet  me  weU:  I  have  been  weU  pmehed  and  waahU" 
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JEnter  Slender. 

Slen.  Whoo,  ho !  ho!  father  Page! 

Page.  Son,  how  now !  how  now,  son  !  have  you 
despatched  ? 

Slen.  Despatched ! — I'll  make  the  best  in  Gloucen- 
tershire  know  on't ;  would  I  were  hanged,  la,  else. 

Page.  Of  what,  son  ? 

Slen.  I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  mistress  Anne 
Page,  and  she's  a  great  lubberly  boy :  if  it  had  not 
been  i'  the  church,  I  would  have  swinged  him,  or  he 
should  have  swinged  me.  If  I  did  not  think  it  had 
been  Anne  Page,  would  I  might  never  stir,  and  'tis  a 
post-master^s  boy. 

Page.  Upon  my  life,  then,  you  took  the  wrong. 

Slen.  What  need  you  tell  me  that?  I  think  so, 
when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl :  if  I  had  been  married  to 
him,  for  all  he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I  would  not 
have  had  him. 

Page.  Why,  this  is  your  own  folly.  Did  not  I  tell 
you,  how  you  should  know  my  daughter  by  her  gar- 
ments? 

Skn.  I  went  to  her  in  white  ^  and  cried,  ^^mum," 
and  she  cried  ^^budgety"  as  Anne  and  I  had  appointed  ; 
and  yet  it  was  not  Anne,  but  a  post-master's  boy. 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  George,  be  not  angry :  I  knew  of 
your  purpose;  turned  my  daughter  into  green;  and, 
indeed,  she  is  now  with  the  doctor  at  the  deanery,  and 
there  married. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Caius.  Vere  is  mistress  Page?  By  gar,  I  am  co- 
zened ;  I  ha'  married  un  garpon^  a  boy ;  un  paisan^  by 

'  —  in  WHiTJBy]     The  folios  read,  in  gnen;  and  in  the  two  nibeeqnent 
speeehee  of  Mn.  Page,  instead  of  greem  we  find  wkUe.    The  corrections,  which 
are  inlly  justified  by  what  has  preceded,  were  made  hy  Pope. 
VOL.  I.  T 
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gar,  a  boy:    it  is  not  Anne   Page;   by  gar,   I  am 

cozened. 

.    Mrs.  Page.  Why,  did  you  take  her  in  green  ? 

Caius.  Ay,  by  gar,  and  'tis  a  boy :  by  gar,  FIl  raise 
all  Windsor.  [^Emt  Caius. 

Ford.   This  is  strange.      Who  hath  got  the  right 
Anne? 

Page.  My  heart  misgives  me.     Here  comes  master 
Fenton. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Anne  Page. 

How  now,  master  Fenton ! 

Anne.  Pardon,  good  father !  good  my  mother,  pardon ! 

Page.    Now,  mistress  ;    how  chance  you  went  not 
with  m^ter  Slender  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why  went  you  not  with  master  doctor, 
maid? 

Pent.  You  do  amaze  her :  hear  the  truth  of  it. 
You  would  have  married  her  most  shamefully, 
Where  there  was  no  proportion  held  in  love. 
The  truth  is,  she  and  I,  long  since  contracted, 
Are  now  so  sure,  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us. 
The  offence  is  holy  that  she  hath  committed ; 
And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft, 
Of  disobedience,  or  unduteous  title. 
Since  therein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun 
A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours, 
Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon  her. 

Ford.  Stand  not  amaz'd :  here  is  no  remedy. — 
In  love,  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the  state : 
Money  buys  lands,  and  vrives  are  sold  by  fete. 

Fal.  I  am  glad,  though  you  have  ta'en  a  special 
stand  to  strike  at  me,  that  your  arrow  hath  glanced. 

Page.  Well,   what  remedy?     Fenton,  heaven  give 
thee  joy. 
What  cannot  be  eschew'd,  must  be  embrac'd. 
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Fd.  When  night-dogs  run,   all  sorts  of  deer  are 
chas'd. 

Mrs.  Page.  Well,  I  will  muse  no  farther. — ^Master 
Fenton, 
Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry  days. — 
(jood  husband,  let  us  every  one  go  home. 
And  laugh  this  sport  o'er  by  a  country  fire ; 
Sir  John  and  all. 

Ford.  Let  it  be  so. — Sir  John, 
To  master  Brook  you  yet  shall  hold  your  word ; 
For  he,  to-night,  shall  lie  with  mistress  Ford.    \Eweuafd. 
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